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MEMOIR. 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER is the only German poet 
who can contest the supremacy of Goethe. 
His range of thought is incomparably nar- 
rower: his imagery not only wants the in- 
exhaustible variety of Goethe's, but also fails 
in reaching his romantic cast of refined ideal- 
ity; and his tone of feeling is less purely and 
abstractedly poetical. But his poetry, while 
its richness of imagination within its own 
sphere is magnificent, and while it is ruled 
by a very high sense of art, glows with a 
flame of intense and elevated mora] emotion, 
which is irresistibly and delightfully impres- 
sive. It communicates the spirit which 
prompted it, and which governed the cha- 
racter of the warm-hearted and conscientious 
poet,—the spirit of love and reverence, of 
love for mankind, and reverence for all that 
is truly great and noble. It was accident and 
emulation, rather than innate aptitude, that 
led him to put forth his strength most fre- 
quently on the drama; and his greatest works 
are less excellent in their protraiture of cha- 
racter (which is monotonous and often unreal) 
than in their deep passion, their moral purity 
and dignity, and their beautiful array of 
imaginative adornment. Many of his smaller 
poems, his odes and ballads, are as fine as 
those of Goethe; and he was not only an 
animated and eloquent historian, but also an 
acute expounder of the laws of philosophical 
criticism. 

The short life of Schiller, beginning at a 
time whose literary character for Germany 
has been noted in the memoir of Goethe, 
‘is distributed, by his biographer Carlyle, 
into three periods, 

The first of these reaches from his birth, on 
the 10th November, 1759, to 1783, when he 
was in his twenty-fourth year. This was the 
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time of his irregular youthful aspirations, a 
stage in his history which was‘in some points 
like the youth of Goethe. His father, a re- 
tired army surgeon, was still in the service of 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg; and the poet was 
born at Marbach, in that duchy. After 
shifting from school to school, he was, | 
by the command of the Duke, placed for 
six years in a college recently founded at 
Stuttgard, and administered with a military 
formality of discipline, which proved highly 
irksome to the pupil. He had contemplated 
being a clergyman, He was now compelled 
to study law; and it was only as a change of 
evils that he accepted, after two years, the 
permission to betake himself to medicine. | 
His favourite books were the critical and ' 
philosophical works of Lessing; the ‘‘Goetz,” 
lately published by Gocthe, which prompted ' 
a juvenile tragedy; and, among other poems, 
the ‘¢ Messias,” of Klopstock, which tempted 
him to an imitation in his fourteenth year, - 
In his nineteenth year he began to write 
‘‘The Robbers,” an irregularly impressive 
monument of youthful fantasy, an exaggerated 
picture of human passion and error, drawn by 
one who, in his own words, had “ presumed 
to delineate men two years before he had met 
one.” In 1780, having been appointed a re- 
gimental surgeon, he was able to print his 
tragedy: it caused universal excitement and 
much alarm, and brought on the author a 
ducal censure. In October, 1782, he ab- 
sconded from Stuttgard to seek freedom and 
fame. In 1783 he published two other prose 
tragedies, ‘‘Fiesco” and ‘* Cabal and Love.” | 
Both are remarkable works, and the latter is 
deeply interesting ; but neither is worthy. to 
have been anything more than a youthful 
essay-piece of Schiller. 
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The secdhd period of his life opens 
{ here. Becoming, for subsistence, ‘ poet” 
to the theatre at Manheim, he produced, 
besides small poems, the ‘ Philosophical 
Letters,” which show the continuance of 
his chaotic and unsettled state of mind; 
and, in the “Thalia,” a periodical devo- 
ted to criticism, and chiefly written by 
himself, he printed, in 1784, the first three 
acts of the noble “Don Carlos,” his earliest 
dramatic piece in verse. In the spring of 
1785 he gave up his place in the theatre, and 
went to live in, the pretty village of Gohlis, 
in the woodland meadows near Leipzig. 
There he wrote, in a more cheerful vein than 
hitherto, his beautiful ‘‘Song to Joy.” “Don 
Carlos,” completed in 1786, made him cele- 
brated as one of the first of all German poets; 
but he was weary of dramatic writing, and 
occupied himself much with lyrical and nar- 
ative ballads, like ‘‘The Song of the Bell,” 
“The Walk to the Forge,” “ Knight Toggen- 
burg,” and ‘The Cranes of Ibycus.” About 
this time also, he printed his extraordinary 
prose romance (never finished) called “‘ The 
Ghost-Seer.” He was next busied much with 
| historical studies, and printed in part a 
- “History of Remarkable Conspiracies and 
| Revolutions.” Soon afterwards he visited 
Weimar, where he became acquainted with 
'Herder and Wieland, and afterwards with 
‘ Goethe, between whom and him there was 
at first much dryness, giving place by degrees 
, to cordial esteem. In 1788 appeared the 
_ first volume of his admirable “History of 
, the Revolt of the Netherlands,” which pro- 
curéd for him what he had long panted for, 

. & quiet and independent social position. 
. His attainment of this object begins the 
‘ third and last period of his life. In 1789, 
, being in his thirtieth year, he was appointed 
j to the professorship of history at Jena, a few 
} miles from Weimar ; and in the beginning of 
the next year he married happily. He 
retained his professorship for ten ycars, 
removing, in 1799, to Weimar, where he 
lived on a pension from the duke, and on the 


fruita of such literary labour as he was able 
to undertake. He had been threatened with 
a disease of the chest as early as the time of 
his settlement at Jena; and the air of that 
place was pronounced too keen for him, The 
physicians indeed ordered, without effect, a 
total abstinence from intellectual exertion. 
Among the earliest fruite of this period were 
‘‘The History of the Thirty Years’ War” 
(1791), regarded as his best work of this 
kind ; and several treatises on the Philosophy 
of History, taken from or prompted by his 
lectures. Afterwards, studying the philo- 
sophy of Kant, he endeavoured to apply its 
principles to Literary Criticism in several 
singularly interesting essays, among which 
may be noted the ‘Letters on the Austhetical 
Education of Mankind” (1795). A good 
many critical and other papers were furnished 
to periodicals; and large additions were made 
to the stock of his minor poems. But, amidst 
all these exertions, and with a disease which 
he knew to be killing him, Schiller composed 
also the last and finest series of his long 
Poems. He contemplated writing an histori- 
cal epic: but the design was never exccuted, 
and he fell back on the drama. His last 
historical work suggested the idea of ““Wallen- 
stein;” and this fine play, or series of plays, 
which has with justice been declared to be 
“the greatest dramatic work of the eighteenth 
century,” appearedjin 1799. The tragedy of 
‘‘ Maria Stuart” was published in 1800; the 
admirable ‘Maid of Orleans” in 1801; in 
1803, in the beautiful, but imperfect tragedy 
of ‘The Bride of Messina,” Schiller tried 
how far the forms of the Greek drama could 
be accommedated to modern ideas; and, in 
1804, the career of an illustrious poet was 
worthily closed by the animated and poetical 
drama, “Wilhelm Tell.” That year, at 
Berlin, where he saw his last play acted, 
Schiller’s disease brought him to the brink 
of the grave. He recovered sufficiently to 
return to Weimar, and died there on the 
9th of May, 1805. 











INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Ar the period of the Reformation, when tho world awoke from a sleep of ages at the trumpet-toned summons 
of the intrepid Luther, the inhabitants of Bohemia were among the first to embrace the doctrines he promul- 
gated. Bohemia euffered, in common with other Protestant states, from the persecution of the Catholics; but, 
adhering closely to their religion, they absolutely refused to march against the Protestant princes who had associated 
together under the title of the Smalealdio League, and, taking arms against their sovereign, Ferdinand of Austria, 
prepared to join their fellow Protestants ; but s0 many delays took place, that the decisive battle of Muhlberg, fought 
in 1547, and in which Charles V. entirely defeated the princes of the League, occurred before the Bohemian troops 
had joined thearmy. They immediately dispersed, and supplicated the mercy of their incensed sovereign, but in 
vain. Ferdinand gladly seized the opportunity of establishing his power, and he abolished many of their privileges, 
abridged others, and new-modelled the constitution according to his pleasure. He punished many of the insurgents 
with death, others with confiscation of their goods, or perpetual banishment. He disarmed the whole population, 
established oppressive garrisons, and loaded his people with taxes; all which, although it produced the silence of 
terror, by no means served to cxtinguish the fire of freedom. 


The peace of Augsburg, which was finally ratified by the Emperor in 1555, put an end for a time to the contest 
between the Protestants and Catholics, but only to break out again with redoubled violence. Tranquillity was 
maintained throughout the reigns of Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, the successor of Charles V., and Maximilian IL, 
whose mild sway went fur to calm the stormy spirits of the age; but under the feeble administration of his son 
Rudolph, disputes again ran high, and the princes again began to band themselves together. Frederick IV., Elector 
of the Palatinate, headed the Protestant ‘‘ Union,” and Maximilian of Bavaria was the chief of the Catholic 
“League.” The better to strengthen himself against his brother Mathias, who had rebelled against him, and 
finally possessed himself of all tho power of the empire, Rudoiph granted to the Bohemians a charter, known as 
** The Letter of Majesty,” confirming all their ancient privileges and granting them entire freedom in their religion. 
Mathias succeeded to the titles of emperor and king, on the death of Rudolph, (the power he was already possessed 
of,) and, having no children, adopted Ferdinand of Gratz, Archduke of Carnivla and Styria—a disciple of the Jesuits, 
and a staunch Catholic—as his successor on the throne of Bohemia; and he succeeded in persuading the people tuo 
ratify this choice, but not before Ferdinand had signed a document, freeing them from their allegiance as sub 
jects, in the event of his infringing any of those rights which the coronation oath would call upon him to maintain. 
The violation of this agreement produced ‘the Thirty Years’ War.” 


The charter granted by Rudolph to the Bohemians provided that ‘‘ the Protestants should have thegfull right to 
build new schools and churches, not only in the towns, but in the country.” Two new churches, built at Bruneau 
and Clostergraben, were violently seized upon by the Catholic clergy, who pulled down one and shut up the other. 
A complaint was made to the Lords of the Council, the Emperor's representatives at Prague, who threw the 
deputies into prison. The Protestant members of the states, then assembled at Prague, upon this sent a remon- 
strance to the Emperor, who refused all redress, and declared that the states had abused the charter, and that the 
deputies were rebels and traitors. A copy of the imperial letter, and permission to return the noxt day and deliver 
their reply, were conceded to the deputation from the Protestant states, who proceeded to hold a meeting at the 
house of Count Thurn, where it was resolved to inform the Lords of the Council, ‘‘ that after the signature of the 
great charter by the Emperor, no order or decree, tending to endanger the liberties of the Protestant religion, couid 
be received or obeyed ;” and eight of the principal members were deputed to deliver this answer. 


On the next morning, the 23rd of May, 1618, the deputation, each man in full armour, proceeded to the castle, 
followed by an immense multitude, al] in arms, calling aloud for vengeance, many of whon: thrust themselves into 
the hall of audience along with the deputies. The discussion, although begun in a temperate tone, soon became 
stormy. There were present at the board two members particularly obnoxious, Slavata and Martinez, whom it had 
been previously determined to remove, should they appear. Reproaches were showered upon them, which wero 
retorted; and ut length the flery Neugzel of Raupowna exclaimed, ‘* Wherefore all this delay? Let them be thrown 
out of the window, according to the good old Bohemian fashion.” The words were no sooner spoken than the decd 
was dono; and not only Slavata and Martines, but Fabricius the secretary, who had crept under the table, were 
precipitated from the windows. Sternberg and Lob-Kowits were saved by their friends, who hurried them into 
another room. Fortunately there was a large mound of loose rubbish under the windews, and the unlucky cou- 
cillors received little damage from their tumble, and notwithstanding they were fired at, they all escaped. This 
unfortunate effair proved very injurious to the Protestant cause, and gave ite enemies a handle against them which 
they did not fail to make uae of. 


A humble apology and justification was sent to Vienna, but the states were careful to put themselves in a pos 
ture of defence. Some of the Catholic clergy were banished, and all the Jesuits were expelled. Count Thurn wae 
put at the head of the army, and alliances were formod with Silesia and Lusatia, and application made to other 
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states ; negotiations were attempted without success, and hostilities commenced. The Catholics of Bohemia, being 
equally interested with the Protestants in the maintenance of the charter, joined in opposing the Emperor; and 
. Count Mansfeld, the celevrated Condottieri leader, brought 4000 men to their aid, and captured Pilsen, the second 
town in the country, and the last which adhered to the Austrians. They endeavoured to persuade the famous 
Wallenstein, the favourite hero of the Germans, and whose fortunes form the subject of the beautiful drama to 
which these remarks are introductory,.and who at this time was in command of the provincial militia of Moravia, 
to declare in thoir favour, but he remained stedfast to the Emperor, and was in consequence obliged to withdraw 
from Olmutz, carrying with him, however, the public treasure, which he delivered to the Emperor at Vienna. 


Here we must pause for a moment to take a retrospect of the career of this extraordinary man, of whose earlier life 
x ery little isknown, and who had at this period only just begun to be known and esteemed asa commander. Albrecht 
Busebius Wenzeslaus of Waldstein or Wallenstein, was born at Humanie in Bohemia, on the 15th of September 
1583, of an ancient and noble but impoverished family ; and ashe was the youngest of six sons, his share of patri 
mony was but small. He was originally bred a Protestant, but the early loss of his parents threw him upon the 
protection of a maternal uncle, 8 Catholic, who placed him at the College of Nobles at Olmuts, established by the 
Jesuits, who found him an easy convert. He was from his boyhood avorse to learning, fond of arms, and ambitious 
of command ; his active, powerful, and inquiring mind was incessantly occupied in procuring a knowledge of men 
and manners, and before entering on any profession he was able to gratify this disposition by foreign travel. He 
early entered the army, in what capacity is not known, but he met with little encouragement; and served several 
campaigns against the Turks, before he attained the command of 8 company of foot. The want of money was pro- 
bably the cause of his bad success, for at that period military rank could, as with us at this day, be purchased. His 
first step to fortune was the marriage of a wealthy widow, somewhat advanced in years. He lived retired with her, 
upon her estates, which devolved to him upon her death, which happened within a few years, but at what precise 
time is not ascertained. He is entirely lost to history for ten years, from 1607 to 1617, when, in his thirty-third year, 
he reappeared, and raised at his own expense a corps of horsemen, whom he led to the assistance of Ferdinand 
’ of Gratz, who was then at war with the Venetians. His successful conduct on this occasion, the splendour of his 
troops, the liberality of their pay, and the magnificence of his style of living, drew all eyes upon him. The 
Emperor invited him to Vienna, created him a count, gave him a chamberlain’s key, and the important command 
of the Moravian militia. He now married his scvond wife, Isabolla Catherine, Countess of Harrach, daughter of 
Count Harrach the Imperial minister; a lady who not only brought him a great accession of fortune, but of 
influence also. We may here remark that Mr. Coleridge has im his translation fallen into an error in making it 
appear that the Countess Tertsky was the sister of this lady. She was the sister of Wallenstein himsclf; and the 
mistake appears to have crept into the manuscript copy used by Mr. Coleridge, by some inadvertency, as in the 
printed copies, which were not published when the translation was made, the fact is correctly stated. 


Wallenstein had now begun his career of glory. On his return from Olmutsz he raised a troop of cuiraissiers, 
and joining General Bocquoi, took an active part in the contest. 


Ferdinand of Gratz succeeded to the Austrian dominions on the 20th March 1618, but it wasa troubled inhe- 
ritance. The Bohemians had now two armies: one under Count Mansfeld, the othor under Count Thur; which 
latter was closely investing Vienna, when news arrived of the total defeat of Mansfeld by Bocquoi and Wallen- 
stein, which forced Thurn to withdraw, and Ferdinand was delivered from great jeopardy. On the 29th of August, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor, and about the same time the Bohemians openly renounced their allegiance to him, 
and called Frederick V., the Elector Palatine, and husband of Elizabeth of England, to the throne. His story 
is well known. Abandoned by the allies, who, by the treaty of Ulm, agreed to give him no assistance except in 
defence of his native dominions, Maximilian, the chief of the League, who had entered into strict alliance with 
Ferdinand, turned all his forces against him ; and the defeat of Bethlem Gabor by Bocquoi and Wallenstein left their 
troops at liberty to attack Bohemia, and their united forces routed the army of Prince Christian of Anhalt, on the 
8th November, 1620, and drove Fredcrick from his throne, and the battle of Prague restored Ferdinand to his 
dominions, when he commenced a dreadful persecution of the Protestants. : 


Wallenstein retired to his estates, and occupicd himself in the acquisition of the enormous wealth for which 
he was aftegwards distinguished, and which he effected by the purchase of confiscated estates. The deaths of Bocquol 
and Dampier, the two best generals in the Austrian service, again called Wallenstein to the field, and in 162] and 
1623 he distinguished himself by defeating tbe armics of Bethlem Gabor. In reward of his services he was created 
Count Palatine and Duke of Friedland, with the right of striking coin and granting patents of nobility. In pos 
session of vast estates, he occupied himself incessantly with their improvement; and although he lived with princely 
magnificence, every detail uf his expense was managed with the most scrupulous economy. Meantime Tilly waa 
occupied in the reduction of the Palatinate, but when this had been effected, and Mansfeld and the Duke of 
Brunswick driven out, the states began to take the alarm at the growing power of Ferdinand, and taking arm, an 
army of 60,000 men was quickly brought together. They entered into an alliance with the King of Denmark, and 
called, though vainly, upon England for assistance. The war began, but with small success. Tilly called for rein- 
foreemonts, but the Emperor could not respond. His resources were utterly exhausted, and Bethlem Gabor found 
employment for every man he could command. At this crisis Wallenstein came forward, and offered to ralse.andequip 
an army of 50,000 men at hisown expense. His offer was accepted ; and it was stipulated that he should be allowed 
to noniinate his own officers, and was besides empowered to reward himself and his followers out of the property 
that might be confiscated in the conquered countries,—powers that necessarily gave him a wonderful ascendancy 
over his troops, Adventurers hastened to the standard of the princely general, and 20,000 were collected in a 
month ; and he marched from Eger on the 3rd of September 1625, at the head of 30,000 men, upon the frortiers of 
. Lower Saxony, This extraordinary achievement excites our surprise, and it seems hard to believe how a private 

individual could command sufficient means to raise, support, and pay such a body of troops, It is true they lived 
at free quarters and levied very heavy contributions wherever they wont ; yet Wallenstoin'’s private advances were 
also enormous, especially for the provision of supplies and military stores, to every detail of which he himself 
gave the most minute attention. 


It ia impossible here to give a history of the Thirty Years’ War. Our upject has been merely to recal to the 
recollection of the reader, such of its events as led to the position in which the Empire was at the opening of 
Sohiller’s drama, and to show the steps by which Wallenstein attained his perilous elevation. Our notice of the 
passing events oan therefore only be cursory. The efforts of Wallenstein cleared Germany of hostile armies, and 
sendered Ferdinand sole master of the country. He pushed his conquests to the sca ; state after state submitted, 
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and were compelled to support the troops, who tyrannised over them and levied the most unsparing contributions. 
A thick crop of confiscations was reaped by the conquerors, and their chief was rewarded by the rich duchy of 
Mecklenburg, whose legitimate sovereign was expelled to make way for the haughty soldier. He now prepared 
to prosecute the war by sea, and tempted the king of Sweden with the offer of both Denmark and Norway, if he 
would join the Emperor ; bit he was above temptation. A peace with Denmark was at length concluded at Lubeck, 
in January 1629, and peace might also have been enjoyed by Germany ff Ferdinand had not issued a decree com- 
manding all property formerly belonging to the church to be restored. The grievance also of supporting the law- 
Jess bands of troops scattered over the country, lax in discipline and accustomed to free quarters, was dreadful. 
Their excesses Jed to complaints against their chiof, and a diet assembled at Ratisbon strongly urged the Emperor 
to deprive Wallenstein of his command. Ferdinand was extremely anxious to obtain the election of his son as 
King of Hungary, and prevailed on Wallenstein to comply. He retired in 1630 to Gitchen, where he resided in 
prinoely state and attended by a large retinue. 


Meantime war was declared by Gustavus Adolphus, who entered Germany and was opposed by Tilly with 
various success. At length Tilly lost the famous battle of Breitenfeld, fought on the 7th December 1631, and was 
soon afterwards slain in another battle near Augsburg, and Gustavus traversed Germany victoriously. Wallenstein 
‘was DOW Once more summoned to the field. Ho again came forward, but limited his service to three months, in 
which space he promised to raise an army, and his name gathered one amounting to 40,000 men in that short time. 
He then resigned his command, and the Emperor was reduced to entreaties, before he would comply with his request 
and lead the troops to action. At length, upon the terms that he should be mads commander-in-chief, with abso- 
lute power over all the Austrian and Spanish troops in Germany ; that neither the King of Hungarynor the Emperor 
were to appear with the army, still less to exercise over it any act of authority ; that the Emperor was to 
of no military appointment, to confer no reward; that no pardon which he might grant ahould be valid without 
the sanction of the Duke of Friedland; that whatever might be conquered and confiscated was to be 
at the sole will and pleasure of the commander-in-chief, without the interference of any other authority ; that as a 
certain reward of his services one of the hereditary provinces of the house of Austria, as an extraordinary reward 
.one of the provinoes of the empire, should be conferred upon him ; that all the Austrian dominions were to be open 
for the reception of the army, in case retreat should become necessary ; that on the conclusion of a peae, he was 
to be confirmed in the pussession of the duchy of Mecklenburg ; and that timely notice was to be given him, should 
it again be thought oxpedient to remove him from the command, he consented to lead the troops to action. 


Never before were such terms dictated by a subject to a sovereign ; and deeply humiliated must Ferdinand have 
felt, when necessity compelled him to assent to them, and thus to render himself almost a cipher in the empire. 
Wallenstein was in very ill-health, suffering most severely from the gout, and there is little reagon to doubt that 
his reluctance to assume the command was not feigned, although Schiller viewed his conduct in a different light. 
The very extravagance of his demands may have arisen from the hope that they would be denied. But when they 
wore granted, he at once exerted himself with all his accustomed vigilance and energy. , On the 4th of May 1632, he 
attacked Arnheim’s army before Prague, defeated him, and, following up his successes, quickly drove out all the 
enemy’s forces from Bohemia. He wished now to carry the war into Saxony, and thus draw Gustavus from the 
centre of Germany; but at the earnest request of the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria, the haughty Maximilian, 
whose machinations had been the chief cause of his former dismissal from command, he consented to seek the Swedes 
instead of forcing the Swedes to seck him. At Egra he experienced a proud triumph ; Maximilian joined him with 
his army, which was put under the sole command of Wallenstein, and a formal instrument wasexecuted by which 
both parties bound themselves to forget and forgive the past 


Wallenstein conducted the campaign with extraordinary prudence ; and Gustavus first experienced defeat 
before Nurenberg, where he suffered a reverse in an attempt to escape from the blockade by which Wallen- 
stein attempted to subduo him in his lines by starvation. After a campaign sncductad with masterly skill on both 
sides, Gustavus took up a position at Naumberg, and Wallenstein judging that he intended to remain there, as he 
had before Nurenberg, ventured to dispatch Pappenheim to the relief of Cologne, and to distribute many other 
of his troops in distant quarters ; and in consequence, he was but ill prepared to meet Gustavus when he advanced 
to the famous field of Lutzen. His encrgy was taxed to its uttermost, and the hard-fought battle of Lutzen 
(Sth. Novermhen.J622,) was, altho@gh he experienced defeat, glorious rather than dishonourable. After rallying his 
troops, he took up winter quarters and occupied histime so diligently, that by the spring his army amounted to 40,000 
men well equipped. In the course of the ensuing campaign, Wallenstein appears to have endeavoured to effect a 
peace by detaching Saxony from the Swedes; and he proposed to Arnheim the Saxon general to join with him 
expelling the Swedes, ‘‘ and then,” said he, ‘* we shall be able to make a peace among ourselves.” 


The transactions of this poriod are involved in much obscurity, and our knowledge of them a good deal 
depends upon the statements of Arnheim, ‘‘ in whom,” said Cardinal Richelieu, ‘the court of Rome lost a most 
accomplished Jesuit.” It is certain that Arnheim reported to Oxenstiern, the Swedish commander, that Wallen- 
steii was determined to take vengeance on the house of Austria, for the affront he had suffered when he was 
deprived of his command; that he intended to seize on Bohemia, restore the ancient privileges of the people, and 
then march to Vienna, and compel the Emperor to make peace,—a story altogether improbable, and so treated by 
Oxenstiern ; who said, if it was a jest, it was a very bad one. With the hope of effecting a peace, Wallenstein oon- 
sented to repeated truces, and his communication with the enemy caused his fidelity to be suspected; the emperor 
was perhaps afraid of a peace which would leave his too powerful subject unemployed. Reports of his ambitious 
designs became 60 prevalent, that applications and offers of assistance were made to him from Franoe, to which 
he returned no answer. The last truce expired, and hostilities were again actively commenced, and suvcessfully 
carried on, by Wallenstein. He drove the Swedes into a corner, and was in a fair way of reducing them 
altogether, when he was recalled ta the defence of Bavaria, which was attacked by the Duke of Weimar, ‘The 
reports which had been circulated to the prejudice of Wallenstein were given credit to by Ferdinand, although, - 
when Wallenstein complained of them, he denied having heard them. He began to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the army, and by so doing caused nut only Wallenstein, but the officers, to complain. They began to be 
dispontented, and forwarded a remonstrance against the measures adopted by the court, referring to their own sacri- 
fices, and the want of pay. The rest of the story it is needless to detail ; it is the subject of Schiller’s drama, and all 
the attendant circumstances are fully detailed there. He however gives credit to the reality of Wallenstein’s guilt, 
and also to the substitution of the false paper at the banquet of Illo, both which circumstances are very doubtful, 
and are certainly not borne out by any sufficient evidence; and it should be remembered that it was at the earnest 
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requent of his officers, who without his aid thought their just claims would nevor be admitted, that he consented 
to abide by them, upon the condition that they would abide by him; a compact certainly not unjustifiable, under 
the very peculiar relations in which both army and general stood with their sovereign. 


It is not our purpose here to enter into a discussion upon Wallenstein’s designs or conduct; we have merely 
detailed the leading facts of his career, our only intention being to point out his position at the time the drama of 
‘' The Piceolomini” opens. Neither is it our province to proceed farther with an outline of the war. It is sufficient 
here to state. that upon the death of Wallenstein, the King of Hungary took the command of the forces, whose mur- 
murings were pacified with money, whilst the active agents in the destruction of the dreaded chieftain were richly 
rewarded. After a continued struggle, in which each party alternately gained and lost the advantage, and in whioh 
both France and Spain took part, the disastrous war of thirty years, which reduced Germany from plenty and 
prosperity to the brink of ruin, and the miseries of disorder and poverty, was at length closed by the treaty of peace 
concluded at Manster on the 24th of October 1648, by which liberty of, conscience was secured to the Protestantg, 
and the states of Europe were settled, as respects territory, ip nearly the same manner as they romained until tha 
commencement of the French Revolution 





PREFACE. 


~——o—- 





Tus two Dramas,—Piccovomin:, or the Arst part of WALLENSTE:N, and THE DEATH OF WALLENS1 EIN, are intro- 
duced in the original manuscript by a Prelude in one Act, entitled WALLENSTEIN’s CAMP. This ig written in 
rhyme, and in nine-syllable verse, in the same Jilling metre /if that expression may be permitted) with the serond: 
Eclogue of Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar. 


This prelude posseases a sort of broad humour, and is not deficient in character; but to have translated it into 
prose, or into any other metre than that of the original, would have given a falso idea both of its style and pur- 
port ; to have translated it into the same metre would have been incompatible with a faithful adherence to the 
sense of the German, from the comparative poverty of our language in rhymes ; and it would have been unad- 
visable, from the incongruity of those lax verses with the present taste of the English Public. Schiller’s intention 
seems to have been merely to have prepared his reader for the Tragedies by a lively picture of the laxity of 
discipline, and the mutinous dispositions, of Wallenstein’s soldiery. It is not nebessary as a preliminary explana- 
tion. For these reasons it has been thought expedient not to translate it. 


The admirers of Schiller, who have abstracted their idea of that author from The Robbers, and The Cabal and 
Love, plays in which the main interest is produced by the excitement of curiosity, and in which the curiosity is 
excited by terrible and extraordinary incident, will not have perused without some portion of disappointment the 
Dramas, which it bas been my employment to translate. They should, however, reflect that these are Historical 
Dramas, taken from a popular German History ; that we must, therefore, judge of them in some measure with 
the feelings of Germans; or, by analogy, with the interest excited in us by similar Dramas in our own language. 
Few, I trust, would be rash or ignorant enough to compare Schiller with Shakspeare; yet, merely as illustration, 
I would say that we should proceed to the perusal of Wallenstein, not from Leur or Othello, but from Richard the 
Second, or the three partsof Henry the Sixth. We scarcely expect rapidity in an Historical Drama ; and many prolix 
speeches are pardoned from characters, whose names and actions bave formed the most amusing tales of our early 
‘life. On the other hand, there exist in these plays more individual beauties, more passages whose excellence will 
bear reflection, than in the former productions of Schiller. The description of the Astrological Tower and the 
reflections of the Young Lover, which follow it, form in the original a fine poem; and my translation must 
have been wretched indeed, if it can have wholly overclouded the beauties of the Scene in the first Act of the 
first Play, between Questenberg, Max. and Octavio Piccolomini. If we except the Scene of the setting sun in 
the Robbers, I know of no part in Schiller’s Plays which equals the first Scene of the fifth Act of the concluding 
Play. It would be unbecoming in me to be more diffuse on this subject. A Translator stands connected with 
the original Author by a certain law of subordination, which makes it more decorous to point out excellences 
than defects: indeed he is not likely to be a fair judge of either. The pleasure or disgust from his own labour 
will mingle with the feelings that arise from an after-view of the original. Even in the first perusal of a work 
in any foreign language which we understand, we are apt to attribute to it more excellence than it really pos- 
messes from our own pleasurable sense of difficulty overcome without effort. Translation of poetry into poetry is 
difficult, because the Translator must give 4 brilliancy to his language without that warmth of original conception, 
from which such brilliancy would follow ofits own accord. But the Translator of a living Author is encumbered 
with additional inconveniences. If he render his original faithfully, as to the sense of each pateage, he must, 
necessarily, destroy a considerable portion of the spirit; if he endeavour to give a work executed according to 
laws of compensativn, he subjects himself to imputations of vanity, or misrepresentation. I have thought it my 
duty to remain bound by the senso of my original, with as few exceptions as the nature of the languages rendered 
SS & T. Cc. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


WaLenstEin, Duke of Friediand, Generalissimo of 
the Imperial Forces in the Thirty-ycars’ War. 

QOeravio Prccotomini, Lieutenant-General. 

Max. Precoromint, his Son, Colonel af a Regiment af 
Cuirassiers. 

Count TEertsky, the Commander of several Regiments, 
and Brother-in-law of. Wallenstein. 

Inu, Field Marshal, Wallenstein's Confidant. 

Jso.ani, General of the Croats. 

Burier, an Inshman, Commander of a Regiment of 
Dragoons. 


TIEVENBACH, 

Don Marapbas, 

GoETz, 

Konatro, 

Neumann, Captacn of Cavalry, Aide-de-camp to 
Tertsky. 


\ Generals under Wallenstein. 
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Von Quesrennerc, the War Commiastoner, Imperial 
Envoy. 


GENERAL Wranoen, Swedish Envoy. 

Baptista Sent, an Astrologer. 

DucueEss oF FRIEDLAND, Wife of Wallenstein 
THEKLA, her daughter, Princess of Friediand. 
Tue Countess Tentsxy, sister of the Duchess. 
A CoRNET. 

CoLongeLs and GENERALS (several), 

Pages and ATTENDANTS belonging to Wallenstein. 
ATTENDANTS and Hosoists belonging to Tertsky. 
MASTER OF THE CELLAR, to Count Tertsky 
Vacet De CuamBre af Count Piccolomint. 


THE PICCOLOMINI. 


ACT I 


Beat up against the strong tide of the Elbe. 
The down was scarce upon his chin ! I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 


SCENE I. 


An olt Gothic Chamber in the Council House at Pilsen, 
decorated with Colours and other War Insignia. 


ILLo with ButcerR and Isovant 


ILLO. 
| Ye have come too late—but ye are come! The 
' Count Isolan, excuses your delay. (distance, 


co ISOLANI. 

Add this too, that we come not empty-handed. 

At Donauwerth' it was reported to us, 

A Swedish caravan was on its way 

Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 

Almost six hundred waggons. This my Croats 

Plunged down upon and seizcd, this weighty prize !—- 
3 We bring it hither-——— 


ILLO. 
Just in time to banquet 
The illustrious company assembled here. 


BUTLER. 
*Tis all alive! a stirring scene here! 

ISOLANT. 

Ay! 
The very churches are all full of soldiers. 
[Casts his eye round. 

And in the Council-house too, I observe, 
You're settled, quite at home! Well, well! we sol- 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can. [diers 


ILLO. 

| We have the colonels here of thirty regiments. 
You'll find Count Tertsky here, and Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto, Goetz, Maradas, Hinnersam, 
The Piccolomini, both son and father-—— 
You'll meet with many an unexpected greeting 
From many an old friend and acquaintance. Only 
Galas is wanting still, and Altringer. 


BUTLER. 
Expect not Galas. 
ILLO (hesitating). 
How sot Do you know-——— 
ISOLANI (interrupting him). 
Max. Piccolomini here? —O bring me to him. 
I see him yet (’tis now ten years ago, * 
We were engaged with Mansfeldt hard by Dessau), 
I see the youth, in my mind’s eye I see him, 
Leap his black war-horse from the bridge adown, 
And t’ward his father, then in extreme peril, 
a 





‘ A town about twelvo German miles N.E. of Ulm. 


eee 





And the full hero now is finish’d in him. 
ILLA. : 

You'll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 
The Duchess Friedland hither, and the Princess? 
From Cirnthen. We expect them here at noon. 

BUTLER. 
Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither! 
He crowds in visitants from all sides. 

ISOLANI, | 


Hm 7 


So much the better ! I had framed my mind 


To hear of nought but warlike circumstance, 
Of marches, and attacks, and batteries: 

And lo! the Duke provides, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes. 


ILLO (who has been standing in the attitude of 
meditation, to BUTLER, whom he leads a litile on 
one side). 

And how came you to know 

That the Count Galas joins us not f 

BUTLER. 
Because 

He importuned me to remain behind. 


ILLO (with warmth). 
And you *—You hold out firmly ? 
: “Grasping his hand wth affection. 
Noble Butler ! 
BUTLER. 
After the obligation which the Duke 
Had laid so newly on me—— 
ILLO. 
I had forgotten 
A pleasant duty—Major General, 
I wish you joy ! 
- ISOLANI. 
What, you mean, of his regiment! 


i I hear, too, that to make the gift still sweeter, 


The Duke has given him the very same 
In which he first saw service, and since then, [ment, 
Work’d himself, step by step, through each prefer 
From the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole corps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 

2 The Dukes in Germany being always reigning powers, 
their sons and daughters areentiticd Princes and Princesses, 
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BUTLER, 

I am perplex’d and doubtful, whether or no 

I dare accept this your con lation. 

The Emperor hasnot yet co ’dthe appvintment. 
ISOLANI. 


| Seize it, friend! Seizeit! The hand which in that post 
you, is strong enough to keep you there, 
Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers ! 


ILLO. 
Ay, if we would but so consider it !— 
If we would a// of us consider it 80! 
The oe gives us nothing ; from the Duke 


Comes all—whate’er we hope, whate’er we have. 
ISOLANI ie ILLo). 
My noble brother ! did I tell you how 


The Duke will satisfy my creditors ? 
Will be himself my banker for the future, 
Make me once more a creditable man !— 
And this is now the third time, think of that ! 
This kingly-minded man has rescued me 
From absolute ruin, and restored my honour. 
ILLO. 
O that his power but kept pace with his wishes! 
Why, friend! he'd give the whole world tohissoldiers. 
But at Vienna, brother !—here’s the grievance.— 
What politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and where they can, to clip his pinions. 
Then these new dainty requisitions ! these, 
Which this same Questenberg brings hither !— 
BUTLER. 
Ay! 
These requisitions of the Emperor.— 
I too have heard about them, but | hope 
The Duke will not draw back » singh inch ! 
' ILLO. 
Not from his right most surely, unjes: first 
—From office ! 
BUTLER (shocked and confuseri). 
Know you aught then? You alarm me. 
ISOLANI (at the same time with BVTLER, and 
in @ hurrying voice). 
We should be ruin’d, every one of us | 
ILLO. 
No more ! 
Yonder I see our worthy friend’ approaching 
With the Lieutenant-General, Piccolomini 
BUTLER (shaking his head significant/y ) 
I fear we shall not go hence as we came. 


——_@-——— 


SCENE II. 
Enter Ocravio Picco,omini ani Ques KN URI 
octavo (still in the distance ) 
Ay, ay ! more still! Still more new visitoi ! 
‘Acknowledge, friend ! that never was # cnuip, 
Which held at once so many heads ot heroes, 


Apprvacking nearer. 
Welcome, Count Isolani! - ae . 
ISOLANI. 
My noble brother, 
Even now am I arrived; it had been else my duty— 
OCTAVIO. 
And Colonel] Butler—trust me, J rejoice 
Thus to renew acquaintance with a man 
Whoee worth and services I know and honour. 


1 Spoken with s susar. 








See, see, my friend |, 
There might we place at once before our eyes 
The sum of war’s whole trade and mystery— 
[To QuesTENBERG, presenting Burien and lsoLam 
at the same lime to him. 


These two the total sum—Strength and Dispatch. 


QUESTENBERG (fo Octavio). 
And lo! betwixt them both experienced Prudence! 


OCTAVIO (presenting QUESTENBERG fo BUTLER 
and IsoLant). 
The Chamberlain and War-commissioner Questen- 
The bearer of the Emperor's behests, [{berg, 
The long-tried friend and patron of all soldiers, 
We honour in this noble visitor. [Universal silence. 


ILLO (moving towards QuESTENBERG). 
*Tis not the first time, noble Minister, 
You have shown our camp this honour. 


QUESTENBERG. 
Once before 
I stood before these colours. 


ILLO. 
Perchance too you remember where that was. 
It was at Zniim ? in Moravia, where 
You did present yourself upon the part 
Of the Emperor, to supplicate our Duke 
That he would straight assume the chief command. 


QUESTENBERG. 
To supplicate ? Nay bold General ! 
So far extended neither my commission 
(At least to my own knowledge) nor my zeal. 


ILLO. 
Well, well, then—to compel him, if you choose. 
I can remember me right well, Count Tilly 
Had suffer’d total rout upon the Lech. 
Bavaria lay all open to the enemy, 
Whom there was nothing to delay from pressing 
Onwards into the very heart of Austria. 
At that time you and Werdenberg appear’d 
Before our General, storming him with prayers, 
And menacing the Empcror’s displeasure, 
Unless he took compassion on this wretchedness. 


ISOLANI (steps up to them). 
Yes, yes, tis comprehensible enough, 
Wherefore with your commission of to-day 
You were not all tvo willing to remember 
Your former one. 


QUESTENBERG. 
Why not, Count Isolan ! 
No contradiction sure exists between them. 
it was the urgent business of that time 
To snatch Bavaria from her enemy’s hand ; 
And my commission of to-day instructs me 
To free her from her good friends and protectors, - 


* 


ILLO. 
A worthy office! After with our blood 
We have wrested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 
To be swept oué of it is all our 
The sole reward of all our hard-won victories. 
QUESTENBERG. 
| Unless that wretched land be doomed to suffer 
Only a change of evils, it must be 
Freed from the scourge alike of friend and foe. 
ILLO. 
What ! *Twas a favourable year ; the boors 
Can answer fresh demands already. 
2A town not far from the Mine-mountains, on the high 
road from Vienna to Prague. 
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QUESTENBERG. N 
ay 
If you discourse of herds and meadow-grounds— 


ISOLANI. 
The war maintains the war. Are the boors ruin’d! 
The Emperor gains so many more new soldiers. 
" QUESTENBERG. 
And is the poorer by even so many subjects. 
ISOLANI. 
Poh ! we are all his subjects. 
QUESTENBERG. 
Yet with a difference, General ! The one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 
The others are well skill’d to empty it. 
The sword has made the Emperor poor; the plough 
Must reinvigorate his resources. 
ISOLANI. 
Sure ! 
Times are not yet 80 bad. Methinks I see 
(Examining with his eye the dress and ornaments 
af QUESTENBERG, 
Good store of gold that still remains uncoin’d. 
QUESTENBERG. 


Thank Heaven! that means have been found out to. 


Some little from the fingers of the Croats. [hide 
ILLO. 

There ! The Stawata and the Martinitz, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces, 

To the heart-burning of all good Bohemians— 

Those minions of court favour, those court harpies, 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home—who reap no 

Save in the general calamity— [harvests 

Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 

The desolation of their country—these, 

Let these, and such as these, support the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 


BUTLER. 
And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Emperor's table, 
Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they 
Snap at it with dogs’ hunger—they, forsooth, [ing! 
Would pare the soldier's bread, and cross his reckon- 
ISOLANI. 
My life long will it anger me to think, 
How when I went to court seven years ago, 
To see about new horses for our regiment, 
How from one antechamber to another 
They *d me on, and left me by the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering 
Feast-fatten’d slaves, as if I had come thither 
A mendicant suitor for the erumbs of favour 
That fall beneath their tables. And, at last, 
Whom should they send me but a capuchin ! 
Straight I began to muster up my sins 
For absolution—but no such luck for me ! 
This was the man, this capuchin, with whom 
I was to treat concerning the army horses : 
And I was forced at last to quit the field, 
The business unaccomplish’d. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in three days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty at Vienna. 
QUESTENBERG. 
Yes, yes ! your travelling bills soon found their 
way to us: ; 
Too well I know we have still accounts to settle. 


ILLO. 
War is a violent trade : one cannot always 





—een, 


Finish one’s work by soft means ; every trifle 

Must not be blacken’d into sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, in solemn council, 

With due deliberation had selected 

The smallest out of four-and-twenty evils, 

I’ faith wé should wait long. — 

“ Dash! and through with ft !”—That’s the better 
watch-word. 

Then after come what may come. ’Tis man’s nature 

To make the best of a bad thing once past. 

A bitter and perplék’d “ what shall I do?” 

Is worse to man than worst necessity. 


QUESTENBERG., 
Ay, doubtleas, it is true: the Duke does spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 


BUTLER. 
Yes, the Duke 
Cares with a father’s feelings for his troops ; 
But how the Emperor feels for us, we see. 


: QUESTENBERG. 
His cares and feelings all ranks share alike, 
Nor will he offer one up to another. 


ISOLANI. . 
And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts 
As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 
His dear sheep fattening in his fields at home. 


QUESTENBERG (with a sneer). 
Count! this comparison you make, not I. 


BUTLER. 
Why, were we all the Court supposes us, 
*Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 


QUESTENBERG. 
You have taken liberty—-it was not given you.. 
And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 
To rein it in with curbs. 


OCTAVIO(interposing and addressing QUESTENBERG). 
My noble friend, 
This is no more than a remembrancing 
That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 
The soldier’s boldness constitutes his freedom. 
Could he acé# daringly, unless he dared 
Talk even so? One runs into the other. 
The boldness of this worthy officer, 
(Pointing to Butugn. 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark, 
Preserved, when nought but boldness could pre- 
serve it, = : 

To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 
In a most formidable mutiny 
Of the whole garrison. [Military music at a distance 

Hah ! here they come ! 


ILLO. 
The sentries are saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 


OcTaVIO (fo QUESTENBERG), 
Then my son Max. too has returned. "T'was he 
Fetch’d and attended them from Carnthen hither 


ISOLANI (#0 ILLO). 
Shall we not go in company to greet them ? 


EE ASS — 


ILLO. 
Well, let us go.—Ho ! Colonel Butler, come. 
(To Ocraven 
You'll not forget, that yet ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the General’s palace. 
(Eaeeunt all but Quesransene and Octavia 
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SCENE III. 
Qursrensunc and Octavio. — 


QUESTENBERG (with signs of aversion and 
astonishment). 
What have I not been forced to hear, Octavio ! 
What sentiments ! what fierce, uncurb’d defiance! 
And were this spirit universal__ 


OCTAVIO. r 
Hm ! {army. 
You are now acquainted with three-fourths of the 


QUESTENBERG. 
Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this? That Illo 
Thinks worse, I fear me, than he speaks. And then 
This Butler too—he cannot even conceal 
The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 


OCTAYIO. 

Quickness of temper—irritated pride; » 

"T'was nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 

1 know a spell that will soon dispossess 

The evil spirit in him. 

QUESTENBERG (walking up and down in evident 
disquiet). 
riend, friend! 

O ! this is worse, far worse, than we had suffer’d 

Ourselves to dream of at Vienna. There 

We saw it only with a courtier’s eyes, 

Eyes dazzled by the splendour of the throne. 

e had not seen the War-chief, the Commander, 
The man all-powerful in his camp. Here, here, 
°T is quite another thing. 

Here is no Emperor more—the Duke is Emperor. 
Alas, my friend ! alas, my noble friend ! 

This walk which you have ta’en me through the 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. [camp 


OCTAVIO. 
Now you see yourself 
Of what a perilous kind the office is, 
Which you deliver to me from the Court. 
The least suspicion of the General 
Coats me my freedom and my life, and would 
But hasten his most desperate enterprise. 


QUESTENBERG. 
Where was our reason sleeping when we trusted 
This madman with the sword, and placed such 
In such a hand? I tell you, he Il refuse, [power 
Flatly refuse, to obey the Imperial orders. 
Friend, he can do ’t, and what he can, he will. 
And then the impunity of his defiance— 
Oh! what a proclamation of our weakness ! 


OCTAVIO. 

D* ye think too, he has brought his wifeand daughter 
Without a purpose hither? Here in camp ! 

And at the very point of time, in which 

We ’re arming for the war ? That he has taken 
These, the last ia of his loyalty, 

Away from out the Emperor’s domains— 
‘This is no doubtful token of the nearness 

Of some eruption ? 


QUESTENBERG. 

How shall we hold footing 
Beneath this tempest, which collects itself 
And threats us from all quarters 1 The enemy 
Of the empire on our borders, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still farther, 
And farther still, extending every*hour ! 


, = 


In our interior the alarum-bells 

Of insurrection— try in arms— 

All prders discontented—and the army, 

Just in the moment of our expectation 

Of aidance from it—lo ! this very army 
Seduced, run wild, lost to all discipline, 
Loosen’d, and rent asunder from the state 

And from their sovereign, the blind instrument 
Of the most daring of mankind, a weapon 

Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ! 


OCTAYIO. 
Nay, nay, friend | let us not despair too soon. 
Men’s words are ever bolder than their deeds : 
And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden 
Find in his breast a heart he wot not of, 
Let but a single honest man speak out 
The true name of his crime ! emenbes too, 
We stand not yet so wholly unprotected. 
Counts Altringer and Galas have maintain’d 
Their little army faithful to its duty, 
And daily it becomes more numerous. 
Nor can he take us by surprise : you know 
I hold him all encompass'd by my listeners. 
Whate’er he does, is mine, even while ’t is doing— 
No step so small, but instantly I hear it ; 
Yea, his own mouth discloses it. 


QUESTENBERG. 
"T is quite 
Incomprehensible, that he defects not 
The foe so near ! 
OCTAVIO. 

Beware, you do not think, 
That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypocrisy, have skulked into his graces : 
Or with the substance of smooth professions 
Nourish his all-confiding friendship ! No— 
Compell’d alike by prudence, and that duty 
Which we all owe our country, and our sovereign, 
To hide my genuine feelings from him, yet 
Ne’er have | duped him with base counterfeits ! 


QUESTENBERG. 
It is the visible ordinance of Heaven. 


OCTAVIO. 
T know not what it is that so attracts 
And links him both to me and to my son. 
Comrades and friends we always were—long habit, 
Adventurous deeds performed in company, 
And all those many and various incidents 
Which store a soldier’s memory with affections, 
Had bound us long and early to each other— 
Yet I can name the day, when all at once 
His heart rose on me, and his confidence 
Shot out into sudden growth. It was the morning 
Before the memorable fight at Litzner. 
Urged by an ugly dream, I sought him out, 
To press him to accept another charger. 
At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, ; 
I found him in a sleep. When I had waked him, 
And had related all my bodings to him, 
Long time he stared upon me, like a man 
Astounded: thereon fell upon my neck, 
And manifested to me an emotion 
That far outstripped the worth of that small service. 
Since then his confidence has follow’d me 
With the same pace that mine has fled from him, 


QUESTENBERG. 
You lead your son into the secret 1 
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OCTAVIO. 


No! 
QUESTENBERG. 
What ! and not warn him either what bad hands 
His lot has placed him in ? 
OCTAVIO. 
I must perforce 

Leave him in wardship to his innocence. 
His young and open-soul—dissimulation 
Is foreign to its habits ! Ignorance 
Alone can Keep alive the cheerful air, 
The unembarrass’d sense and light free spirit, 
That make the Duke secure. 

QUESTENBERG (anziously). 
My honour’d friend ! most highly do I deem 
Of Colonel Piccolomini—yet—if-—— 
Reflect a littlh—— 


. OCTAVIO, 
I must venture it. 
Hush !—There he comes ! 


—— ween 


SCENE IV. 


Max. Piccovomini, Octavio PiccoLoMiIni, QUESTENBERG. 


MAX. 
Ha ! there he is himself. Welcome, my father ! 
[He embraces his father. As he turns round, he 
observes QUESTENBERG, and draws back with a 
cold and reserved air. 
You are engaged, I see. 1I°ll not disturb you. 


OCTAVIO. 
How, Max. 1! Look closer at this visitor. 
Attention, Max. an old friend merits—Reverence 
Belongs of right to the envoy of your sovereign. 
MAX. (<rily). 
Von Questenberg !|—-Welcome—if you bring with 
Aught good to our head-quarters. [you 


QUESTENBERG (seizing his hand). 
Nay, draw not 

Your hand away, Count Piccolomini ! 
Not on mine own account alone I seized it, 
And nothing common will I say therewith. 

[Taking the hands of both. 
Octavio—Max. Piccolomini ! 
O saviour names, and full of happy omen ! 
Ne‘er willher prosperous genius turn from Austria, 
While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 


MAX. 

Heh !—Noble minister ! You miss your part. 
You came not here to act a panegyric. 

You ’re sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us— 
1 must not be beforehand with my comrades. 


octavi0 (fo Max.). 
He comes from court, where people are not quite 
So well contented with the Duke, as here. 


MAX. 
What now have they contrived to find out in him! 
That he alone determines for himself 

What he himself alone doth understand ! 

Well, therein he does right, and will persist in ’t. 
Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammer’d out to suit 
Another’s taste and.fancy. He ‘ll not dance 

To every tune of every minister: 


It goes against his nature—he can’t do it, 

He is possess’d by a commanding spirit, 

And his too is the station of command. 

And well for us it is so ! There exist 

Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects intelligently —Then 

Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 
Who makes himself what nature destined him, 
The pause, the central point to thousand thousands— 
Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 
Where all may press with joy and confidence. 
Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 

Another better suits the court—no other 

But such a one as he can serve the army. 


QUESTENBERG. 
The army ? Doubtless ! 


OCTAVIO (to QUESTENBERG), 
Hush ! Suppress it friend ! | 
Unless some end were answer’d by the utterance. — | 
Of him there you ’1] make nothing. 


MAX. (continuing). 

In their distress 
They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they 

dread him 

More than the ills for which they call’d him up. 
The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day.—But in the field, 
Ay, there the Present Being makes itself felt. 
The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 
All that is great in nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 
The oracle within him, that which lives, 
He must invoke and question—not dead books, ~ 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 


OCTAY10. 
My son ! of those old narrow ordinances 
Let us not hold too lightly. They are weights 
Of priceless value, which oppress’d mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 
For always formidable was the league 
And partnership of free power with free will. 
The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 
Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes —| 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearfal path | 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what 
it reaches, 
My son! the road, the human being travels, 
That, on which BLESSING comes and goes, doth 
follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 
Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, j 
Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 


QUESTENBERG. 
O hear your father, noble youth ! hear him, 
Who is at once the hero and the man. 


OCTAVIO. 
My son, the nurseling of the camp spoke in thee ! 
A war“of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education and thy school. 
Peace hast thou never witness’d ! There exists 
An higher than the warrior’s excellence. 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 


_—-— 
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Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 

These are not they, my son, that generate 

The Calm, the B y and the enduring Mighty! 

Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect ! 

Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 

The whole scene moves and bustles momently, 

With — and neighing steeds, and mirth and 
uarre 


The pier market fills ; the roads, the streams 

Are crowded with new freights, trade stirs and hur- 

Bat on some morrow morn, all suddenly, [ries ! 

The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. 

Dreary, and solitary as a church-yard 

The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. : 
MAX. 

© let the Emperor make peace, my father! 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 

For the first violet! of the leafless spring, 

Pluck’d in those quiet fields where I have journey’d! 


OCTAVIO. 
What ails thee ? What so moves thee all at once ? 


MAX. 

Peace have I ne’er beheld? I have beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither: 0! that sight, 
It gary still before me, like some landscape, 
Left in the distance,—some delicious landscape ! 
My road conducted me through countries where 
The war has not yet reach’d. Life, life, my father— 
; sy venerable father, Life has charms 

hich we have ne’er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts, 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
House on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the main land, but the bays 
Where safeliest theymay venture a thieves’ landing. 
Whate’er in the inland dales the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite, O! nothing, nothing, 
Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 


ocTaV10, (atientive, with an appearance of 
uneasiness). 
And so your journey has reveal’d this to you ? 


MAX, 
*T was the first leisure of my life. O tell me, 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 
The painful toil, which robb’d me of my youth, 
Left me a heart unsoul’d and solitary, 
A spirit uninform’d, unornamented ! 
For the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, 
Theneighing war-horse, theair-shattering trumpet, 
The unvaried, still returning hour of duty, 
Word of command, and exercise of arms— 
There’s nothing here, there’s nothing in all this, 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 
Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not-— 
This cannot be the sole felicity, 
These cannot be man’s best and only pleasures ! 


OCTAYIO, 
Much hast thoulearnt, my son, in this short journey. 


Max. 
O! day thrice lovely! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life; when he becomes ° 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 
1 En the original, 

Den bdiut'gen Lorbeer geb'ich hin mit Freuden 

Fors erste Veilchen, das der Marz uns bringt, 

Das dirftige Pfand der neuverjingten Erde. 


s 








The colours are unfurl’d, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hush’d, and hark! 
Now the soft e-march beata, home, brothers, 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded [home! 
With nboagieae last plundering of the fields. 
The city gates fly open of themselves, 

They need no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open, 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing. 


(QUESTENBERG (apparently much affected). 
O that you should speak 
Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 


MAX. (turning round to him, quick and vehement). 
Where lies the fault but on you in Vienna! 
I will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 
Just now, a3 first I saw you standing here, 

T’ll own it to you freely) indignation 

Jrowded and press’d my inmost soul together. 
Tis ye that hinder peace, ye /—and the warrior, 
It is the warrior that must force it from you. 
Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 
Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares theSaxona, 
And tries to awaken confidence in the enemy ; 
Which yet’s the only way to peace : for if 
War intermit not during war, how then 
And whence can peace come {— Your own plagues 

fall on you! 

Even as I love what’s virtuous, hate I you. 
And here make I this vow, here pledge myself ; 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein, 
And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er his ruin. [ Exit. 


—o--——. 


SCENE V. 
QUESTENBERG, OcTAVIO PICCOLOMINI. 
QUESTENBERG. 
Alas, alas! and stands it so ? 
[Then in pressing and impatient tones. 
What friend! and do we Jet him go away 
In this delusion—let him go away! 
Not call him back immediately, not open 
His eyes upon the spot? 
ocravio (recovering himself out of a deep study). 
He has now open’d mine, 


‘And I see more than pleases me. 


QUESTENBERG. 
What is it 1 
OCTAY'O. 
Curse on this journey ! 
QUESTENBERG. 
But why sot What is it? 
OCTAVIO. 


Come, come along, friend! I must follow up 

The ominous track immediately. Mine y ji 

Are open’d now, and I must use them. Come! 
[Drawe QuesrEneene on with him. 


QUESTENBERG. 
What now? Where go you then? 
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OCTAVIO. 
Py To her herself. 
QUESTENBERG, 


To—— 
Octavio (interrupting him, and correcting himself). 
To the Duke. Come let us go—’Tis done, ’tis done, 
I see the net that is thrown over him. 
Oh! he returns not to me as he went. 


QUESTENBERG. 
Nay, but explain yourself. 
OCTAVIO. 
And that I should not 
Foresee it, not prevent this journey! Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him t_-Y ou were in the right. 
I should have warn’d him ! Now it is too late. 


QUESTENBERG. 
But what's too late 1 Bethink yourself, my friend, 
That you are talking absolute riddles to me. 


octavio (more collected). 
Come! to the Duke’s. ’Tis close upon the hour 
Which he appointed you for audience. Come ! 
A curse, a threefold curse, upon this journey ! 
(He leads QUESTENBERG Off. 


——@——— 


SCENE VI. 

Changes to a spactous Chamber in the House of the Duke 
of Friediand.—Servants employed in putting the tables 
and chairs in order. During this enters SENt, like an 
old Italian doctor, in black, an@ clothed somewhat fan- 
tastically. He carries a white staff, with which he marks 
out the quarters of the heavens. 

FIRST SERVANT. 
Come—to it, lads, to it! Make an end of it. I 
hear the sentry call out, “Stand to your arms!’’ 

They will be here in a minute. 


SECOND SERVANT. 
Why were we not told before that the audience 
would be held here ? Nothing prepared—no orders 
—no instructions. 
THIRD SERVAN%. 
Ay, and why was the balcony-chamber counter- 
manded, that with the great worked carpet }— 
there one can look about one. 


FIRST SERVANT. 
Nay, that you must ask the mathematician 
there. He says it is an unlucky chamber. 


SECOND SERVANT. 

Poh! stuff and nonsense ! That’s what I call a 
hum. A chamber is a chamber; what much can 
the place signify in the affair ? 

BENI (with gravity). 
My son, there’s nothing insignificant, 
Nothing ! But yet in every earthly thing 
First and most principal is place and time. 


FIRST SERVANT (#0 the second). : 
Say nothing to him, Nat. The Duke himself 
must let him have his own will. 


SENT (counts the chairs, half in a loud, half in a low 
voice, till he comes to eleven, which he repeats). 
Eleven ! an evil number! Set twelve chairs. 
Twelve! twelveaignshath the zodiac : fiveandseven, 
The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve. 
And what may you have to cbject against eleven! 
nd what may you have to object agai even 
‘1 should like to know that ae 





SENT. 
Eleven is transgression ; eleven oversteps 
The ten commandments. 


SECOND SERVANT. 
That’s good ! and why do you call five an holy 
number? 
SENT. 

Five is the soul of man: for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, su 
The five is the first number that’s made up 
Of even and odd. 


SECOND SERVANT. 
The foolish old coxcomb ! 


FIRST SERVANT. 

Ay! let him alone though. I like to hear him; 
there is more in his words than can be seen at first 
sight. 

THIRD SERVANT. 

Off, they come. 


: SECOND SERVANT. 
There! Out at the side-door. 

[They hurry off. Sent follows slowly. A Page 
brings the staff of command on a red cushion, 
and places it on the table near the Duke's cha 
They are announced from without, and the wing, 
Of the door fly open. n ¥ 


ane 


SCENE VII. 
WALLENSTEIN, DUCHESS. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
You went then through Vienna, were presented 
To the Queen of Hungary? 


DUCHESS. 
Yes ; and to the Empress too, 
And by both Majesties were we admitted 
To kiss the hand. 
WALLENSTEIN, 
And how was it received, 
That I had sent for wife and daughter hither 
To the camp, in winter-time t 
DUCHESS. 
I did even that 
Which you commission’d me to do. I told them, 
You had determined on our daughter’s marriage, 
And wish’d, ere yet you went into the field, 
To show the elected husband his betrothed. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
And did they guess the choice which I had made! 
DUCHESS. ~ 
They only hoped and wish’d it may have fallen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. 
WALLENSTEIN. . 
And you—what do you wish, Elizabeth 1 
DUCHESS, 
Your will, you know, was always mine. 


WALLENSTEIN (after @ pause). 
ell then ! 
And in all else, of what kind and complexion 
Was your reception at the court ? 
[The Ducuxss casts her eyes on the ground, and 
remains silent. . 
Hide nothing from me. How were you received! 


DUCHESS. 
OT my dear lord, ull is not what it was. 
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A canker-worm, my lord, a canker-worm 
Has stolen into the bud. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay ! is it so! 

What, they were Jax ? they fail’d of the old respect f 
DUCHESS. 

Not of respect. No honours were omitted, 
No outward courtesy ; but in the place 
Of condescending, confidential kindness, 
Familiar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 
Ah! and the tenderness which was put on, 
1t was the guise of pity not of favour. (wife, 
No! Albrecht’s wife, Duke Albrecht’s princely 
Count Harrach’s noble daughter, should not so— 
Not wholly so should she have been received. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Yes, yes; they have ta’en offence. 
They rail’d at it, no doubt. 

DUCHESS. 

O that they had! 
I have been long accustomed to defend you, 
To heal and pacify distemper’d spirits. 
No; no one rail’d at you. They wrapp’d them up, 
O Heaven! in such oppressive, solemn silence !— 
Here is no every-day misunderstanding, 
No transient pique, no cloud that passes over ; 
Something most luckless, most unhealable, 
Has taken place. The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt, 
And ever at departure to embrace me— 


‘WALLENSTEIN. 
Now she omitted it? 


DUCHESS (wiping away her tears after a pause). 
She did embrace me, 

But then first when I had already taken 
My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 
And press’d me to her bosom, more with anguish 
Than tenderness. 


WALLENSTEIN (seizes her hand soothingly). 
Nay, now collect yourself. 
And what of Eggenberg and Lichtenstein, 
And of our other friends there ? 


DUCHESS (shaking her head). 
I saw none. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The Ambassador from Spain, who once was wont 
To plead so warmly for me !— 


DUCHESS. 


My latest 
[conduct, 


Silent, silent ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
These suns then are eclipsed for us. Henceforward 
Muat we roll on, our own fire, our own light. 


DUCHESS, 

And were it—were it, my dear lord, in that 
Which moved about the court in buzz and whis- 
But in the country let itself be heard [per, 
Aloud—in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundry hinte and—— 
WALLENSTEIN (eagerly), 

Lamormain | what said he? 

any , DUCHESS, 

That you ’re ancused of having daringly 
O’erstepp’d the powers entrusted to you, charged 
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With traitorous contempt of the Emperor 
And his supreme behests, The proud Bavarian, 
He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers— 
That there’s a storm collecting over you 
Of far more fearful menace than that former one 
Which whirl’d you headlong down at Regensburg. 
And people talk, said he, of ——Ah !|— 
: [Stifling extreme emotion. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Proceed ! 
DUCHESS. 
I cannot utter it! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Proceed ! 
DUCHESS, 
They talk—— 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Well! 
DUCHESS, 
Of a second———(catches her woice and hesitates), 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Second——— 


DUCHESS. 
More disgraceful 





Dismission. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Talk they ? 

[Strides across the Chamber in vehement agitation 
O! they force, they thrust me 
With violence, against my own wil), onward ! 

DUCHESS (presses near to him, in entreaty.) 

O! if there yet be time, my husband! if 
By giving way and by submission, this 
Can be averted—my dear lord, give way: 
Win down your proud heart to it! Tell that heart, 
It is your sovereign lord, your Emperor 
Before whom you retreat. O let no longer 
Low tricking malice blacken your good meaning 
With abhorr’d venomous glosses, Stand you up 
Shielded and helm’d and weapon’d with the truth, 
And drive before you into uttermost shame [we— 
These slanderous liars! Few firm friends have 
You know it!—The swift growth of our good for- 
It hath but set us up a mark for hatred. _[tune, 
What are we, if the sovereign’s grace and favour 
Stand not before us! 


SCENE VIII. 


Enter the Countess Tertsky, leading in her hand the 
Princess THEKLA, richly adorned with Brilliants. 


Countess, THEKLA, WALLENSTEIN, DucuEss, 


COUNTESS. 
How, sister! What, already upon business ; 
[Observing the countenance of the Ducixss. 
And business of no pleasing kind I see, 
Ere he has gladden’d at his child. The firat 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, Friedland ! father ! 
This is thy daughter. 
(THEexua approaches with a shy and timid air, and 
bends herself as about to kieshishand. He receives 
her in his arms, and remains standing for some 
time lost in the feeling of her presence. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Yes! pure and lovely hath hope risen on me: 
I take her as the pledge of greater fortune. 
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DUCHESS. 
'T was but a little child when you departed 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor : 
And after, at the close of the campaign, 
When you return’d home out of Pomerania, 
Your daughter was already in the convent, 
Wherein she has remain’d till now. 
WALLENSTEIN, 

The while 
We in the field here gave our cares and tvils 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
To the loftiest earthly good; lo! mother Nature 
Within the peaceful silent convent walls 
Has done her part, and out of her free grace 
Hath she bestow’d on the beloved child 
The godlike; and now leads her thus adorn’d 
To meet ler splendid fortune, and my hope. 


DUCHESS (to THEKLA). 
Thou wouldst not have recognised thy father, 
Wouldst thou, my child? She counted scarce eight 
When last she saw your face, [years, 
THEKLA. 
O yes, yes, mother! 
At the first glance !—My father is not alter’d. 
The form that stands before me falsifies 
No feature of the image that hath lived 
So long within me! 
WALLENSTEIN. , 
The voice of my child! 
(Then after a pause. 
I was indignant at my destiny, 
That it denied me a man-child to be 
Heir of my name and of my prosperous fortune, 
And re-illume my soon extinguish’d being 
In a proud line of princes. 
I wrong’d my destiny. Here upon this head, 
So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 
Let fall the garland of a life of war, 
Nor deem it lost, if only I can wreath it, 
Transmitted to a regal ornament, 
Around these beauteous brows, 
(He clasps her in his arms as PiccoLomini enters. 


- 


Losmemenen _apmememmnel 


SCENE IX. 
; Enter Max. Procotomint, and some time after CouNnT 
"- Terraxy, the others remaining as hefore. 
COUNTESS. 
There comes the Paladin who protected us. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Max.! Welcome, ever welcome! Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys! 


MAX. 
My General—— 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded thee, 
I but the instrument. This day thou hast bound 
The father to thee, Max.! the fortunate father, 
And this debt Friedland’s self must pay. 


: , MAX. 

My prince! 
You made no common hurry to transfer it. 
I come with shame: yea, not without a pang! 
For scarce have I arrived here, scarce deliver’d 
The mother and the daughter to your arms, 
But there is brought to me from your equerry 


So to remunerate me for my troubles—— 

Yes, yes, remunerate me! Since a trouble 

It must be, a mere office, not a favour 

Which I leapt ferward to receive, and which 

I came already with full heart to thank you for. 

No! ’t was not so intended, that my business 

Should be my highest best good-fortune ! 

[Tearsxy enters, and delivers letters to the Dune, 
which he breaks open hurryingly. 
counTEss (to Max.). 

Remunerate your trouble! For his joy 

He makes you recompense. 7J' is not unfitting 

For you, Count Piccolomini, to feel 

So tenderly—my brother it beseems 

To show himself for ever great and princely. 


THEKLA. 
Then I too must have scruples of his love : 
For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yct the father’s heart had spoken to me. 


MAX. 
Yes; ’t is his nature ever to be giving 
And making happy. | 
{He grasps the hand of the Ducurss with still in- 
creasing warmth. , 


A splendid richly-plated hunting dress 


How my heart pours out 
Its all of thanks to him! O! how I seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 
While I shall live, so long will I remain | 
The captive of this name: in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. | 
Inextricably as in some magic ring 
In this name hath my destiny charm-bound me! 


couNTESS (who during this time has been anxiously 
watching the DuxE, and remarks that he ts lost , 
in thought over the letters.) | 
My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 


WALLENSTEIN (turns himself round quick, collects , 
himself, and speaks with cheerfulness to the | 
Ducurss). 

Once more I bid thee welcome to the camp, 

Thou art the hostess of this court. You, 

Will now again administer your old office, 

While we perform the sovereign’s business here. 

(Max. PiccoLomint offers the DucnEss his arm; the 
CouNnTEsS accompanies the PRINCESS. 


TERTSKY (calling after him). 
Max., we depend on seeing you at the meeting. 


aX. | 


SCENE X. 


WALLENSTEIN, Count TERTSKY. 
WALLENSTEIN (in deep thought, to himself). 


She hath seen all things as they are—It is so, 

And squares completely with my other notices. 

They have determined finally in Vienna, 

IIave given me my successor already ; 

It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 

The Emperor’s delicate son! he’s now their saviour, 

He ’s the new star that ’s rising now! Of us 

They think themselves already fairly rid, 

And as we were deceased, the heir already 

Is entering on possession—Therefore—despatch ! 
[As he turns round Ke observes Tertaxy, and givee : 

him a Istion | 


| 
| 
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Count Altringer will have himself excused, 
And Galas too—I like not this! 
TERTSKY. 
? And if 
Thou loiterest longer, all will fall*away, 
One following the other. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
AWringer 
Is master of the Tyrol passes. I must forthwith 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 
——Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 
In contraband negociations, he 
Has shown himself again of late. What brings he 
From the Count Thur! 
TERTSKY. 
The Count communicates, 
He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the convention’s held, 
Who says, you’ve tired him out, and that he’ll have 
No further dealings with you. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
And why so? 


TERTSKY. 
He gays, you are never in earnest in yourspeeches ; 
| That you decoy the Swedes—to make fools of them; 


Will league yourself with Saxony against them, 
And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltry sum of money. 

WALLENSTEIN. 


So then, doubtless, 

Yes, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That I shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last 
On our own soil and native territory 
May be no longer our own lords and masters! 
An excellent scheme! No, no! They must be off, 
Off, off! away! we want no such neighbours. 

TERTSKY. 
Nay, yield them up that dot, that speck of land— 
It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game, what matters it to you who pays it? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Off with them, off! Thou understand’st not this. 
Never shall it be said of me, I parcell’d 
My native land away, dismember’d Germany, 
Betray’d it to a foreigner, in order 
To come with stealthy tread, and filch away 
My own share of the plunder—Never! never! 
No foreign power thall strike root in the empire, 
And least of all, these Goths! these hunger-wolves! 
Who send such envious, hot and greedy glances 
Toward the rich blessings of our German lands! 
I'll have their aid to cast and draw my nets, 
But not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 


TERTSKY. 
You will deal, however, 

More fairly with the Saxons? they lose patience 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 
Say, to what purpose all these masks! Your friends 
Are plunged in doubts, baffled, and led astrayin you. 
There’s Oxenstein, there’sArnheim—neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 
And in the end I prove the liar; all 
Passes through me. I have rot even your hand- 


writing. 


WALLENSTEIN, 

I never give my hand-writing ; thou knowest it. 

TERTSKY. 
But how can it be known that you're in earnest 
If the act follows not upon the word! 
You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 
Your intercourses,hitherto with the enemy, 
You might have done with safety all you have done, 
Had you meant nothing further than to gull him 
For the Emperor’s service. 


WALLENSTEIN (after a pause, during which he looks 
narrowly on TERTSKY). 

And from whence dost thou know 
That I’m not gulling him for the Emperor’s service? 
Whence knowest thou that I’m not gulling all of you} 
Dost thou know me so well? When made I| thee 
The intendant of my secret purposes! 
I am not conscious that IJ ever open’d 
My inmost thoughts to thee. The Emperor, it is 
Hath dealt with me amiss; and if I would, [true, 
I could repay him with usurious interest 
For the evil he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power; but whether I shall use it, 
Of that, I should have thought that thou couldst 
No wiselier than thy fellows. [speak 


TERTSKY. 
So hast thou always played thy game with us. 
[Enter L120, 


—@-——— 


SCENE XI. 


ILLo, WALLENSTEIN, TERTSKY. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
How stand affairs without? Are they prepared? 


ILLO. 
You'll find them in the very mood you wish. 
They know about the Emperor’s requisitions, 
And are tumultuous. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


How hath Isolan 
Declared himself ? 
ILLO. 

He’s your’s, both soul and body 
Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN, 
And which way doth Kolatto bend? Hast thou 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate? 


ILLO. 
What Piccolomini does, that they do too. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Youmean, then, J may venturesomewhat with them 


ILLO. 
—If you are assured of the Piccolomini. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Not more assured of mine own self. 


TERTSEY, 
And yet 
1 would you trusted not so much to Octavio, 
The fox ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Thou teachest me to know my man f 

Sixteen campaigns I have made with that o/ 
Besides, I have his ire [warrio 
We both are born beneath like stars—in short, 

[ With an air of myster 
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"To this belongs its own peculiar aspect, 
If therefore thou canst warrant me the rest——. 
ILLO. 


- There is among them all but this one voice, 
You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you 


WALLENSTEIN, 
If I’m in aught to bind myself to them, 
They too must bind themselves to me. 


ILLO. 
Of course. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Their words of honour they must give, their oaths, 
Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unconditional. 


ILLO. 
Why not? 
TERTSKY. 
Devotion unconditional ? 
The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They'll always place among the premises. 
With this reserve—— 


WALLENSTEIN (shaking his head). 
All unconditional ! 
No premises, no reserves. 


ILLO. 
A thought has struck me. 
Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening ? 
TERTSKY. 
Yes; and all the Generals 
Have been invited. 


ILLO (fo WALLENSTEIN). 

Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion ? 
I'll gain for you the Generals’ words of honour, 
Even as you wish 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gain me their signatures ! 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 


ILLO. 

And if I bring it to you, black on white, 

That all the leaders who are present here 

Give themselves up to you, without condition ; 
Say, will you then—then will you show yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The signatures ! 
Gain me the signatures. 


ILLO. 

Seize, seize the hour, 
Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 
To make a great decision possible, 
O! many things, all transient and all repaid, 
; Must meet at once: and, haply, they thus met 
; May by that confluence be enforced to pause 
| Time long enough for wisdom, though too short, 
| F ar, far too short a time for doubt and écruple ! 
| This is that moment. See, our army chieftains, 
Our best, our noblest, are assembled around you 
Their king-like leader! On your nod they wait. 
The single threads, which here your prosperous 
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‘Hath woven together in one potent web [fortune 
Instinct with destiny, O let them not 
Unravel of themselves, If you permit 


ee 


- Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 


These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 

Bring you them not a second time together, 
*Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, 
And every individual’s spirit waxes 

In the t stream of multitudes. Behold 
They are still here, here still! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 


Of each man with the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream, 
Will become sober, seeing but himself, 

Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 
Will face about, and march on in the old, 

High road of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 
And seek but to make shelter in good plight. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The time is not yet come. 


TERTSK Y. 

So you say always. 

But when will it be time? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
When I shall say it. 
ILLO. 

You'll wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 
Till the earthly hour escapes you. Q, believe me, | 
In your own bosom are your destiny’s stars. 
Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution, | 
This is your Venus! and the sole malignant, 
The only one that harmeth you, is Doubt. } 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou speakest as thou understand’st. How oft 
And many a time I've told thee, Jupiter, 
That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 
Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed, thou mayest but burrow in the earth, 
Blirtd as that subterrestrial, who with wan 
Lcead-colour’d shine lighted thee into life. 
The common, the terrestrial, thon mayest see, 
With serviceable cunning knit together 
The nearest with the nearcst; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee! but whate’er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves, 
And fashions in the depths—the spirit’s ladder, 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds, 
Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministeries— 
The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit— 
These see the glance alone, the unsealed eye,' 
Of Jupiter’s glad children born in lustre. 

(He walks across the Chamber, then returns, and 

slanding still, proceeds. 

The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and nights, summer and spring, not merely 
Signify to the husbandman the seasons 
Of sowing and of harvest. Human action, 
That is the seed too of contingencies, 
Strew’d on the dark land of futurity 
In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. 
Whence it behoves us to seek out the seed-time, 
To watch the stars, select their proper hours, 
And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses, 
Whether the enemy of growth and thriving 
Hide himself not, malignant, in hie corner. __ 
Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
Do you your part. As yet I cannot any 
What J shall do—only, give way I will not. 
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Depose me too they shall not. On these points 

You may rely, 
. PAGE (entering). 

My Lords, the Generals. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Let them come in. 


oe 
. 


SCENE XII. 

WaLLensteIn, TRRTSKY, ILLo.—To them enter QuESTEN- 
BERa@, OcTavio and Max. PICCOLOMINI, BUTLER, ISOLANI, 
Marapas, and three other Generals. WaA.LLENSTEIN 
motions QUESTENBERG, who tn consequence takes the 
chair directly opposite tohim ; the others follow, arrang- 
ing themselves according to their rank. There reigns a 
momentary silence. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

I have understood, ’t is true, the sum and import 

Of your instructions, Questenberg ; have weighed 

And formed my final, absolute resolve: [them, 

Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of the Emperor from your 

mouth. 

May’t please you then to open your commission 

Before these noble Chieftains ? 


QUESTENBERG. 
I am ready 
To obey you; but will first entreat your Highress, 
And all these noble Chieftains, to consider, 
The Imperial dignity and sovereign right _[tion. 
Speaks from my mouth, and not ny own presump- 
WALLENSTEIN. 
We excuse all preface. 


QUESTENBERG. 
When his Majesty 
The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Friedland 
A most experienced and repown’d commander, 
He did it in glad hope and confidence 
To give thereby to the fortune of the war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his royal wishes. 
Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, [lands 
The Swede’s career of conquest check’d! These 
1 to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
The scattered armies of the enemy ; 
Hither invoked as round one magic circle 
The Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstcin, 
Yea, and that never-conquer’d King himself ; 
Here finally, before the eye of Niirnberg, 
The fearful game of battle to decide. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
May’t please you, to the point. 
QUESTENBERG. 
In Niirnberg’s camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame—in Litzen’s plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Fricdland 
After this day of triumph, this proud day, 
March’d toward Bohemia with the speed of flight, 
And vanish'd from the theatre of war! 
While the young Weimar hero forced his way 
: Into Franconia, to the Danube, like 
- Some delving winter-stream, which, where it rushes, 
- Makes its own channel, with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once ’fore Regensburg 
| Stood to the affright of all good Catholic Christians, 
Then did Bavaria’s well-deserving Prince 


- 


e 


atone 





Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need; [land, 
The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Fried- 
Seven horsemen courierssends he with the entreaty 
He superadds his own, and supplicates 

Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
Tn vain his supplication! At this moment 

The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge, 
Barters the general good to gratify 


{ Private revenge—and so falls Regensburg. 


WALLENSTEIN.’ 
Max., to what period of the war alludes he ? 
My recollection fails me here. 
MAX. 
He means 
When we were in Silesia. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Ay! isit so! 
But what had we to do there ? 
: MAX. 
To beat out 
The Swedes and Saxons from the province. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
True ; 
In that description which the Minister gave, 


. I scemed to have forgotten the whole war. 


[To QuEesTENBERG. 

Well, but proceed a little. 
QUESTENBERG. 
Yes; at length 

Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay down their arms, 
Subdued without a blow. And here, with othert, 
The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Deliver’d that long-practised stirrer-up 
Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindler of this war, Matthias Thur. 
But he had fallen into magnanimous hands ; 
Instead of punishment he found reward, 
And with rich presents did the Duke dismiss 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 


WALLENSTEIN (laughs). 
I know, 

I know you had already in Vienna 
Your windows and balconies all forestail’d 
To see him on the executioner’s cart. 
I might have lost the battle, lost it too 
With infamy, and stil) retain’d your graces— 
But, to have cheated them of a spectacle, 
Oh! that the good folks of Vienna never, 
No, never can forgive me! 


QUESTENBERG. 
So Silesia 

Was freed, and all things loudly called the Duke 
Into Bavaria, now press’d hard on all sides. 
And he did put his troops in motion: slowly, 
Quite at his ease, and by the longest road - 
He traverses Bohemia; but ere ever 
He hath once seen the enemy, faces round, © 
Breaks up the march, and takes to winter-quarters. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
The troops were pitiably destitute 
Of every necessary, every comfort. 
The winter came. What thinks his Majesty 
His troops are made of ? An’t we men! subjected 
Like other men to wet, and cold, and al} 
The circumstances of necessity 1 
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O miserable lot of the poor soldier! 

Wherever he comes in, all flee before him, 

And when he goes away, the general curse 

Follows him on his route, All must be seized, 

Nothing is given him. And compell’d to seize 

From every man, he’s every man’s abhorrence. 

Behold, here stand my Generals. Karaffa! 

Count Deodate! Butler! Tell this man 

How long the soldiers’ pay is in arrears. 
BUTLER. 

Already a full year. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

And ’t is the hire 
That constitutes the hireling’s name and duties, 
The soldier’s pay is the soldier’s covenant’. 


QUESTENBERG. 
Ah! this is a far other tone from that, 
In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes! *t is my fault, I know it: I myself 

Have spoilt the Emperor by indulging him. 
Nine years ago, during the Danish war, 

I raised him up a force, a mighty force, 

Forty or fifty thousand men, that cost him 

Of his own purse no doit, Through Saxony 
The fury goddess of the war march’d on, 

F’en to the surf-rocks of the Baltic, bearing 
The terrors of hisname. That was a time ! 

In the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honour’d with festival and eclebration— 

And Albrecht Wallenstein, it was the title 

Of the third jewel in his crown ! 

But at the Diet, when the Princes met 

At Regensburg, there, there the whole broke out, 
There ’t was laid open, there it was made known, 
Out of what money-bag I had paid the host. 
And what was now my thank, what had I now, 
That I, a faithful servant of the Sovereign, 

Had loaded on myself the people’s curses, 

And let the Princes of the empire pay 

The expenses of this war, that aggrandizes 

The Emperor alone—What thanks had I! 
What 1 I was offer’d up to their complaints, 
Dismise’d, degraded ! 


QUESTENBERG. 
But your Highness knows 
What little freedom he possess’d of action 
In that disastrous diet. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Death and hell! 
I had that which could have procured him freedom, 
No! Since ’t was proved so inauspicious to me 
To serve the Emperor at the empire’s cost, 
I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
Of the empire, and the diet of the empire. 
From the Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff, 
But now I hold it as the empire’s general— 
For the common weal, the universal interest, 





! The original is not translatable into English : 
——Und sein Sold 
Muses dem Soldaten werden, darnach heisst er. 
it might perhaps have been thus rendered : 


And that for which he sold his services, 
The soldier must receive— 


but a false or doubtful etymouogy is no more than a dull 
Pun, 


And no more for that one man’s aggrandizement ! 
But to the point. What is it that’s desired of me ? 


QUESTENBERG. 

First, his Imperial Majesty hath will’d 
That without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

In this season t 
And to what quarter wills the Emperor 
That we direct our course ? 


QUESTENBERG. 
To the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Regensburg 
Be purified from the enemy ere Easter, 
That Lutheranism may be no longer preach’d 
In that cathedral, nor heretical 
Defilement desecrate the celebration 
Of that pure festival. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
My generals, 
Can this be realised ? 
ILLO. 
‘T is not possible. 
BUTLER. 
It can’t be realised. 


QUESTENBERG. 
The Emperor 
Already hath commanded colonel Suys 
To advance toward Bavaria. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What did Suys ? 


QUESTENBERG. 
That which his duty prompted. He advanced! 


; WALLENSTEIN. 

What! he advanced ? And I, his general, 

Had given him orders, peremptory orders, 
Not to desert his station! Stands it thus 

With my authority! Is this the obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside, 
No war can be conducted? Chieftains, speak ! 
You be the judges, generals! What deserves 
That officer who, of his oath neglectful, 

Is guilty of contempt of orders ¢ 


1LLO. 
Death. 


WALLENSTEIN (raising his voice, as all, but 1110 
had remained silent, and seemingly scrupulows ) 
Count Piccolomini! what has he deserved? 


MAX. PICCOLOMINI (after a long pause). 
According to the letter of the law, 
Death. 
ISOLANI. 
Death. 
BUTLER. 
Death, by the laws of war. 
(QuesTENBERG rises from his seat, WaLLEnstain fob 
lows ; all the rest rise. 
= WALLENSTEIN. 
To this the law condemus him, and not I. 
And if I show him favour, ’t will arise 
From the reverence that I owe my Emperor. 


QUESTENBERG. 
If so, I can say nothing further—Aere ! 
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- ‘WALLENSTEIN. 
i ted the command but on conditions: 
And the first, that to the diminution 
Of my authority no human being, 
Not even the Emperor's self, should be entitled 
To do aught, or to say aught, with the army. 
If I stand warranter of the event, 
Placing my honour and my head in Pledge, 

| Needs must I have full mastery in all 
The means thereto. What render’d this Gustavus 
Resistless, and unconquer’d upon earth f 
This—that he was the monarch in his army ! 
A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 
Was never yet subdued but by his equal. 
Bat to the point! The best is yet to come. 
Attend now, generals ! 


QUESTENBERG. 
The Prince Cardinal 
Begins his route at the approach of spring 
From the Milanese; and leads a Spanish army 
Through Germany into the Netherlands. : 
. That he may march secure and unimpeded, 
' Tis the Emperor’s will you grant him a detachment, 
Of eight horse-regiments from the army here. 


WALLENSTEIN, 

Yes, yes! I understand !—Eight regiments! Well, 

Right well concerted, father Lamormain ! 

Eight thousand horse! Yes, yes! ’Tis as it should 
| I see it coming. [be! 
QUESTENBERG. 

There is nothing coming. 
' All stands in front: the counsel of state-prudence, 

The dictate of necessity |—— 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What then? 

What, my Lord Envoy? May I not be suffer’d 
To understand, that folks are tired of seeing 
The sword’s hilt in my grasp: and that your court 
Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 

- The Spanish title, to drain off my forces, 
To lead into the empire a new army 

i Unsubjected to my control! To throw me 
Plumply aside,—I am still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulation runs, 
Vhat all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where’er the German is the native language. 
Of Spanish troops and of Prince Cardinals 
That take their route as visitors, through the empire, 
There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 
No syllable! And so the politic court 
Steals in a tiptoe, and creeps round behind it ; 
First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with, 
Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 
What need of all these crooked ways, Lord Envoy ? 
Straight-forward, man! His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that I moved off !— 
Well !—I will gratify him! 

{Here there commences an agitation among the 
Generals, which increases continually. 

It grieves me for my noble officers’ sakes ! 
I see not yet, by what means they will come at 
The inoneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 
Still a new leader brings new claimants forward, 
And prior merit superannuates quickly. 
There éerve here many foreigners in the army, 
And were the man in all else brave and gallant, 






I was not wont to make nice scrutiny 

After his pedi or catechism. 

This will be otherwise, i’ the time to come. 
Well—me no longer it concerns. [He seats himse¥. 


MAX. PICCOLOMINI. 
Forbid it Heaven, that it should come to this!, 
Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation—~ 
The Emperor is abused—it cannot be. 


ISOLANI. 
It cannot be ; all goes to instant wreck. 


WALLENSTEIN, 

Thou hast said truly, faithful Isolani! 
What we with toil and foresight have built up, 
Will go to wreck—all go to instant wreck. 
What then ? another chieftain is soon found, 
Another army likewise (who dares doubt it?) 
Will flock from all sides to the Emperor, 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

(During this speech, IsoLant, TERTSKY, ILO, and 

Manrapas talk confusedly with great agitation. 


MAX. PICCOLOMINI (busily and passionately going 
from one to another, and soothing them). 


Hear, my commander! Hear me, generals ! 

Let me conjure you, Duke! Determine nothing, 
Till we have met and represented to you 

Our joint remonstrances.—Nay, calmer! Friends ! 
I hope all may yet be set right again. 


TERTSKY, 
Away! let us away! in the antechamber ; 
Find we the others. [They go. 


BUTLER (40 QUESTENBERG). 
| If good counsel oe 
Due audience from your wisdom, my Lord Envoy! 
You will be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come—or hardly 
Will that gold key protect you from ma]-treatment. 
[Commotions heard from without. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
A salutary counsel——Thou, Octavio ! 
Wilt answer for the safety of our guest. 
Farewell, Von Questenberg ! 
(QuasTENBERG ts about to speak. 
Nay, not a word. 
Not one word more of that detested subject !° 
You have perform’d your duty— We know how 
To separate the office from the man. 
[As QuESTENBERG is going off with Octavio ; Gortz, 
TiRFENBACH, KoLatro, press in; several other 
Generals following them. 


GOETZ. 
Where’s he who means to rob us of our general ! 


TIEFENBACH (at the same time). 
Whatare we forced tohear ? That thou wilt leave us? 


KOLATTO (at the same time). 

We will live with thee, we will die with thee. 
WALLENSTEIN (with siateliness, and pointing to 
IL1o). 

There! the Field-Marshal knows our will. (Eeyi?, 
{While ail are going off the stage, the curtain drops. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. 
A small Chamber. 
Into and Trrrsxy. 


TERTSKY. 
Now for this evening’s business ! How intend you 
‘lo manage with the generals at the banquet ? 


ILLO. 
Attend! We frame a formal declaration, 
Wherein we to the Duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop-of our blood for him, provided 
So doing we infringe no oath or duty, 
We may be under to the Emperor.—Mark ! 
This reservation we expressly make 
In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 
Now hear! this formula so framed and worded 
Will be presented to them for perusal 
Before the banquet. No one will find in it 
Cause of offence or scruple. Hear now further! 
After the feast, when now the vap’ring wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out, 
Go round for signatures. 


TERTSKY. 
How? think you then 
That they’ll believe themselves bound by an oath, 
Which we had trick’d them into by a juggle 


ILLO. 

We shall have caught and caged them! Let the 

then 
Beat their wings bare against the wires, and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery ; 
At court their signatures will be believed 
Far more than their most holy affirmations. 
Traitors they are, and must be; therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 


TERTSKY. 
Well, well, it shall content me; Ict but something 
Be done, let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides, ’tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how far, we may thereby propel 
The generals. “Tis enough that we persuade 
The Duke that they are his—Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had them, 
And he will have them. Where he plunges in, 
He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 


TERTSICY. 

His policy is such a labyrinth, 
That many a time when I have thought myself 
Close at his side, he’s gone at once, and left me 
1 eer of the ground where I was standing. 

e lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Arnheim; to Sesina 
Himself comes forward blank and usdisguised ; 
Talks with us by the hour about his plans. 
And when I think I have him—off at once—— 
He has slipp’d from me, and appears as if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 


He give up his old plans! I'll tell you, friend! 
His soul is occupied with nothing else, 

Even in his sleep—They are his thoughts, his 
That day by day he questions for this purpose 
The motions of the planets—— 


TERTSKY. 
Ay! you know 

This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrological tower 
To make joint observations—for I hear, 
It is to be a night of weight and crisis ; 
And something great, and of long expectation, 
Is to make its procession in the heaven. 


ILLO. 
Come! be we bold and make despatch. The work 
In this next day or two must thrive and grow 
More than it has for years. And let but only 
Things first turn up auspicious here below 
Mark what I say—the right stars too will shew 

themselves. 

Come, to the generals, All is in the glow, 
And must be beaten while ’tis malleable. 


TERTSKY. 
Do you go thither, Illo. I must stay 
And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 
That we too are not idle. Break one string, 
A second is in readiness. 


1LLO. 
Yes! yes! 
I saw your lady smile with such sly meaning. 
What’s in the wind ? 





TERTSKY. 
A secret. Hush! she comes, 
(Brit Ino. 
SCENE II. 


(The Countess steps out from @ Closet.) 
Count and Countess TRRTSKY, 


TERTSKY. 
Well—is she coming—-I can keep him back 
No longer. 
COUNTESS. 
She will be here instantly, 
You only send him. 
TERTSKY. 
I am not quite certain 
I must confess it, Countess, whether or not 
We are earning the Duke’s thanks hereby. You 
know, 
No ray has broke out from him on this point. 
You have o’er-ruled me, and yourself know best, 
How far you dare procecd. 


COUNTESS. 
I take it on me. 
[Talking to herself white she is advancing. 
Here’s no need of full powers and commissions— 
My cloudy Duke! we understand each other— 
And without words. What, could I not unriddle, 
Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither, 
Why first he, and no other, should be chosen 
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‘ro fetch her hither! This sham of betrothing her 
Toa bridegroom, whom noone knows—No ! no !— 
This may blind others! I see through thee, Brother! 
But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet !—It all remains 
Mutely delivered up to my finessing—-— 
‘Well—thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke 
In her-who is thy sister. [Friedland ! 
SERVANT (enters). 
The commanders | 
TERTSKY (to the COUNTESS). 
Take care you heat his fancy and affections— 
Possess him with a reverie, and send him, 
Absent and dreaming, to the banquet ; that 
He may not boggle at the signature. 
COUNTESS. 
Take you careof your guests !—Go,send him hither. 
TERTSKY. 
All rests upon his undersigning. 
COUNTESS (interrupting him). 
Go to your guests |! Go— 
1LLO (comes back). 

; Where art staying, Tcrtsky ? 

The house is full, and all expecting you. 


TERTSKY. 
Instantly ! instantly ! 





[To the Counress. 
And let him not 
Stay here too long. It migh* awake suspicion 
In the old man 





COUNTESS. 
A truce with your precautions ! 
(Exeunt Tertaxv and Iu.o, 


SCENE III. 
Countess, Max. PiccoLtomint. 

MAX. (peeping in on the stage shily.) 
Aunt Tertsky ! may I venture ? 

[Advances to the middle of the staye, and looks 

around him with uneasiness. 

: She’s not here ! 

Where is she ? 
COUNTESS. 

Look but somewhat narrowly 


In yonder corner, lest perhaps she lie 
Conceal’d behind that screen. 


MAX. 
There lie her gloves ! 
(Snatches at them, but the Countess takes them herself 
You unkind Lady ! You refuse me this— 
You make it an amusement to torment me. 


COUNTESS. 
And this the thank you give me for my trouble ? 


MAX. 
O, if you felt the oppression at my heart ! 
Since we’ve been here, so to constrain myself— 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and 
These, these are not my habits ! [glances— 


* In Germany, after honourable addresses have been 
paid and formally accepted, the lovers are called Bride 
and Bridegroom, even though the marriage should not 
‘ake place till years afterwards. 


COUNTESS. 
You have still 
Many new habits to acquire, young friend ! 
But on this proof of your obedient temper 
1 must continue to insist ; and only, 
On this condition can I play the agent 
For your concerns. 
MAX. 
But wherefore comes she not 
Where is she ? 
COUNTESS. 
Into my hands you must place it 
Whole and entire. Whom could you find, indeed, 
More zealously affected to your interest ? 
No soul on earth must know it—not your father. 
He must not, above all. 


MAX. - 
Alas ! what danger ! 
Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All the enraptured soul stirs up within me. 
O Lady! tell me. Is all changed around me ? 
Or is it only I? 
I find myself, 
Asamong strangers! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 
Where has it vanish’d to? There was a time 
When even, methought, with such a world, as this, 
I was not discontented. Now how flat ! 
How stale! No life, no bloom, no flavour in it! 
My comrades are intolerable to me. 
My father—Even to him I can say nothing. 
My arms, my military duties—O ! 
They are such wearying toys ! 
COUNTESS. 
But, gentle friend ! 
I must entreat it of your condescension, 
You would be pleased to sink your eye, and favour 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world, 
Where even now much, and of much moment, 
Is on the eve of its completion. 


MAX. 
Something, 

I can’t but know, is going forward round me. 
I see it gathering, crowding, driving on, 
In wild uncustomary movements. _ Well, 
In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 
Where think you I have been, dear lady? Nay, 
No raillery. The turmoil of the camp, 
The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in, 
The pointless jest, the empty conversation, 
Op vress’d and stifled me. 1 gasp’d for air— 
I ould not breathe—I was constrain’d to fly, 
To seek a silence out for my full heart ; 
And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 
No smiling, Countess! In the church was I. 
There is a cloister here to the heaven’s gate,* 
Thither I went, there found myself alone. 
Over the altar hung a holy mother ; 
A wretched painting ’twas, yet ’twas the friend 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, 
How oft have I beheld that glorious form 
In splendour, ’mid ecstatic worshippers ; 
Yet, still it moved me not ! and now at once 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love. 


3 Iam doubéful whether this be the dedication of the 
cloister or the name of one of the city gates, near which it 
stood. I have translated it in the forme acnse; but fearful 
of having made some blunder, I add the original.-Es ist 
ein Kloster hier sur Himmelsp/orte. 
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COUNTESS. . 
Finjoy your fortune and felicity ! 
Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship 
Shall keep strict vigils for you, anxious, active. 
Only be manageable when that friendship 
Points you the road to full accomplishment. 
How long may it be since you declared your 
passion ? 


MAX. 
This morning did I hazard the first word. 


COUNTESS. 
This morning the first time in twenty days ? 


MAX. 

"T was at that hunting-castle, betwixt here 
And Nepomuck, where you had join’d us, and— 
That was the last relay of the whole journey ! 
In a balcony we were standing mute, 
And gazing out upon the dreary ficld : 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 
The safe-guard which the Duke had sent us—heavy 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me, 
And trembling ventured I at Iength these words : 
This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take leave of my good fortune. 
A few hours more, and you will find a father, 
Will see yourself surrounded by new friends, 
And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger, 
Lost in the many—“ Speak with my aunt Tertsky!” 
With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 
She falter’d. I beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beantiful cheeks, and from the ground 
Raised slowly up her eye met mine—no longer 
Did I control myself. 

(The Princess THEKLA appears at the door, and 

remains standing, observed by the Countsss, 
but not by Piccotomint. 


With instant boldness 
I caught her in my arms, my mouth touch’d hers ; 
There was a rustling in the room close by ; 
It parted us—"I'was you. What since has hap- 
You know, [pen’d, 


COUNTESS (after a pause, with a stolen glance at 
THEKLA). 
And is it your excess of modesty ; 
Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ? 
MAX. 
Of your secret ? 
COUNTESS. 
Why, yes! When in the instant after you 
I stepp’d into the room, and found my niece there, 
What she in this first moment of the heart 
Ta’en with surprise— 
MAX. (with eagerness). 
Well? 


SCENE IV. 
Twexia hurrics forward), Countzss, MAx. PiccoLoMINi. 


THEKLA (to the CounTEsS). 


Spare yourself the trouble : 
That hears he better from myself. 


MAX. (stepping backward). 
My Princess ! 
What have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky 1 
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THEKLA (fo the Couwress). 
Has he been here long ? 


COUNTESS, 
Yes ; and soon must go. 
Where have you stay’d so long ? 
THBKLA. 
Alas! my mother 
Wept so again! and I—I see her suffer, 
Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 
MAX. 
Now once again I have courage to look on you. 
To-day at noon I could not. 
The dazzle of the jewels that play’d round you 
Hid the beloved from me. 
THEKLA. 
Then you saw me 
With your eye only—and not with your heart ? 
MAX. 
This morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your fathcr’s arms, 
Beheld myself an alien in this circle, 
O! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
But his stern eye o’erpower’d the swelling passion. 
It dared not but be silent. And those brilliants, 
That like a crown of stars enwreathed your brows, 
They scared me too ! O wherefore, wherefore should 
At the first meeting spread as ’twere the ban [he 
Of excommunication round you,—wherefore 
Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 
And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of his station? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love ; but such a splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 
THEKLA. 
Hush ! not a word more of this mummery ; 
You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. 
[To the CounTE 
He is not in spirits. Wherefore is he not? 
*T is you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 
He had quite another nature on the journey— 
So calm, so bright, so Joyous eloquent. [To Max. 
It was my wish to see you always so, 
And never otherwise ! 
: MAX. : 
You find yourself 
In your great father’s arms, beloved lady ! 
All in a new world, which does homage to you, 
And which, were’t only by its novelty, 
Delights your eye. 
THEKLA. 
Yes ; I confess to you 
That many things delight me here : this camp, 
This motley stage of warriors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 
And binds to life, binds to reality, 
What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream ! 
MAX. 
Alas ! not g0 to me. 
Tt makes a dream of my reality. 
Upon some island in the ethereal heights | 
T’ve lived for these last days. This mass of men 
Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
That, reconducting to my former life, 
Divides me and my heaven. 
THEKLA. 
The gwe of life 
Looks cheerful, when one carries 1 uno’s heart 
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The unalienable treasure. *Tis a game, 
Which having once review’d, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

‘ (Breaking off, and in a sportive tone. 
Tn this short time that I’ve been present here, 
What new unheard-of things have I not seen ! 
And yet they all must give pe to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

countess (recollecting). 

And what 
Can this be then! Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 


THEKLA (smiling). 

Ay, but the road thereto is watch’d by spirits, 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

COUNTESS (laughs). 
The astrological tower !—How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Tg to all others so impracticable, 
Opens before you even at your approac’:? 


THEKLA. 
A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious services 
Were mine at first sight, open’d me the doors. 


MAX. 
That is the Duke’s astrologer, old Seni. 


THEKLA. 
He question’d me on many points; for instance, 
When I was born, what month, and on what day, 
Whether by day or in the night. 


COUNTESS. 
He wish’d ss, 
To erect a figure for your horoscope. 
THEKLA. 


My hand too he examined, shook his head 
With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought, 
Did not square over truly with his wishes. 


COUNTESS, 
Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 


THEKLA. 
It was a strange 

Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepp’d in; and now 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after 
The elosing door, was gone; and all about me 
*T was pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-cirele. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star; 
And in the tower no other light was there - 
But from these stars: all seem’d to comefrom thom. 
“ These are the planets,” said that low old maa, 
“ They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. He farthest from you, 
Spiteful, and cold, an old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 
He opposite, the king with the red light, 
An arni’d man for the battle, that is Mars; 
And both these bring but little luck to man.” 
But at his side a lovely lady stood, 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
On that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
And the left hand, lo! Mercury, with wings, 


Quite in the middle glitter’d silver, bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father’s star: 

And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 


MAX. 
O never rudely will I blame his faith 


In the might of stars and angels! ’T is not merely 


The human heing’s Pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow; yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place 

Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have 
vanish’d. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ;' and to the love: 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down: and even at this day 

°T is Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair! 


THEKLA. 
And if this be the science of the stars, 
I too, with glad and zealous industry, 
Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith, 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 


COUNTESS, 
Not only roses, 
But thorns too hath the heaven, and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate: 
What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortune, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tcars to pieces. 


MAX. 
Soon will his gloomy empire reach its close. 
Blest be the Goneral’s zeal: into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 
Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 
Will have remain’d for his great heart! Enough 
Has he perform’'d for glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitschin; Reichenberg, 
And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly— 
Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests: 
His ruling passion, to create the splendid 
He ean indulge without restraint; can give 
A princely patronage to every art, 


1 No more of talk, where god or angel guest 
With man, as with his friend familiar, used 
To sit indulgent. . Paradise Losi, B. IX. 
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And to all worth a Sovereign’s protection. 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses— 
COUNTESS. 

Yet I would have hia look, and look again, 
Before you lay aside your arms, young friend ! 

A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it, 

That you should woo and win her with the sword. 


MAX. 
0, that the sword could win her! 


COUNTESS. 
What was that ? 
Did you hear nothing ? Seem’d, as if I heard 
Tumult and larum in the banquet-room. 
(Exit Countess. 


SCENE V. 
THERLA and Max. PiccoLomint. 


THEKLA (as soon as the Countess is out of sight, in 
a quick low voice to PiccoLomin1). 


Don’t trust them! They are false! 


MAX. 
Impossible ! 
THEKLA. 
Trust no one here but me. I saw at once, 
They had a purpose. 
MAX. 


Purpose! but what purpose ? 
And how can we be instrumental to it? 


THEKLA. 
[ know no more than you; but yet believe me: 
There’s some design in this! to make us happy, 
To realise our union—trust me, love! 
They but pretend to wish: it. 


MAX. 
But these Tertskys— 
Why use we them at all ? Why not your mother! 
Excellent creature! she deserves from us 

A full and filial confidence. 


THEKLA. : 
She doth love you, 
Doth rate you high before all others—but— 
But such a secret—she would never have 

The courage to conceal it from my father. 

For her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 


MAX, 
Why any secret # 
I love not secrets. Mark, what I will do. 
[ll throw me at your father’s feet—let him 
Decide upon my fortunes !—He is true, 
He wears no mask—he hates all crooked ways— 
He is so good, s0 noble! : 


THEKLA (falls on his neck). 
That are you! 


MAX. 
You knew him only since this morn! but I 
Have lived ten years already in his presence. 
And who knows whether in this very moment 
He is not merely waiting for us both 
To own our loves, in order to unite us ? 
You are silent — 
You look at me with such a hopelessness! 
What have you to object against your father f 
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1% Nothing. Only he’s so occupied— 
He has no leisure time to think about 
The happiness of us two. [Taking his hand tenderlp, 
Follow me! 
Let us not place too great a faith in men. 
These Tertskys—we will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not trust them further 
Than they deserve ;—and in all else rely— 
On our own hearts! 
MAX. 
O! shall we e’er be happy $ 


THEKLA. 
Are we not happy now? Art thou not mine ? 
Am I not thine ? There lives within my soul 
A lofty courage—’t is love gives it me! 
IT ought to be less open—ought to hide 
My heart more from thee—so decorum dictates: 
But where in this place couldst thou seek for truth, 
If in my mouth thou didst not find it? 


SCENE VI. 
To them enters the Countess TERTSKY. 
COUNTESS (in @ pressing manner), 
Come! 
My husband sends me for you—It is now x 
The latest moment. : 
[They not appearing to attend to what she says, she 
steps between them. : 
Part you! 
THEKLA. 
O, not yet! 
It has been scarce a moment. 
COUNTESS, 
Ay f Then time 
Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece ! 
MAX, 
There is no hurry, aunt. 
COUNTESS, 
Away! away! 
The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His father has ask’d for him. 
THEKLA. 
Ha! his father! 
COUNTESS, 
You understand that, niece |. 


THEELA. 
Why needs he 
To go at all to that society ? 
’T is not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he’s too young for them. 
In brief, he suits not such society. 


COUNTESS, 
You mean, you’d rather keep him wholly here t 


THEKLA (with energy). ; 
Yes! you have hit it, aunt! That is my meaning. 
Leave him here wholly! Tell the company— 
COUNTESS. 
What ! have you lost your senses, niece f— 
Count, you remember the conditions. Come! 


max, (to THEKLA). 
Lady, I must obey, Farewell, dear lady ! 
(THEEKLA turns away from him with a quick motion. 
What say you then, dear lady ? 
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THEKLA (without looking at him). 
Nothing. Go! 
‘ MAX. 
Can I, when you are angry— 
(He draws up to her, their eyes meet, she stands 
silent a@ moment, then throws herself into his 
arms ; he presses her fust to his heart. 


COUNTESS. 

Off! Heavens! if any one should come! 
Hark! What’s that noise ! It comes this way.—Off ! 
{Max. tears himself away out of her arms, and goes. 
The Countess accompanies him. TueKia Jol- 
lows him with her eyes at first, walks restlessly 
across the room, then stops, and temains stand- 
ing, lostin thought. A guitar lies on the table, 
she seizes it as by a sudden emotion, and after 
: she has played a while an irregular and melan- 
choly symphony, she falls gradually into the 

music and sings. 


THEKLA (plays and sings). 
The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 
The damsel paces along the shore ; 
The billows they tumble with might, with might ; 
And she flings out her voice to the darksome nighit; 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 
The world it is empty, the heart wiil die, 
There’s nothing to wish for beneath the sky: 
Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 
I've lived and loved, and that was to-day— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow.' 


1 I found it not in my power to translate this song with 
literal fidelity, preserving at the same time the Alcaic 
movement; and have therefore added the original with a 
prose translation. Some of my readers may be more for- 
tunate. 








THEKLA (spiclt und singt). 


_ Der Fichwajd brauset, die Wolken ziehn, 
Das Mugdiein wandelt an Ufers Grin ; 
‘s bricht sich die Welle mit Macht, mit Macht, 
Und sie singt hinaus in die finstre Nacht, 
Das Auge von Weinen getribet : 
Das Herz ist gestorben, die Welt ist leer, 
Und weiter giebt sie dem Wunsche nichts mehr. 
Du Weilige, rufe dein Kind zurtck, 
Ich habe genossen das irdische Glick, 
Ich habe gelebt und gelicbet. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


THEKLA (plays and sings). 

The oak-forest bellows, the clouds gather, the damscl 
valks to and fro on the green of the shore; the wave 
breaks with might, with might, and she sings out into 
the dark night, her eye discoloured with weeping: the 
heart is dead, the world is empty, and further gives it 
nothing more to the wish. Thou Holy One, call thy child 
home. I have enjoyed the happiness of this world, I have 
lived and have loved. 

I cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with 
which the author of ‘‘ The Tale of Rosamund Gray and 
Blind Margaret” has favoured mo, and which appears to 
me to have caught the happiest manner of our old ballads. 


The clouds are blackening, the storms threat’ning, 
The cavern doth mutter, the greenwood muan ! 
Billows are breaking, the damsel's heart aching, 
Thus in the dark night she singeth alone, 
Her eye upward roving: 
The world is empty, the heart is dead surely, 
In this world plainly all seemeth amiss; 
To thy heaven, Holy One, take home thy little one, , | 
i have partaken of all earth's bliss, 
Both living and loving. 


SCENE VII. 
Countsss (returns), THEKLA, 


COUNTESS. 
Fie, lady niece! to throw yourself upon him, 
Like a poor gift to one who cares not for it, 
And so must be flung after him! For you, 
Duke Friedland’s only child, I should have thought, 
It had been more beseeming to have shown your- 
More chary of your person. [self 

THEKLA (rising), 
‘ And what mean you? 

COUNTESS. 
I mean, niece, that you should not have forgotten 
Who you are, and who he is. But perchance 
That never once occurr’d to you. 


THEKLA. 
What then! 
COUNTESS. 
That Ms ’re daugliter of the Prince Duke Fried- 
THEKLA. 
Well—and what farther? 


COUNTESS. 
What? a pretty question ' 


THEKLA. 
He was born that which we have but become. 
He’s of an ancient Lombard family, 
Son of a reigning prinecss. 


COUNTESS, 
Are you dreaming ? 
Talking in sleep? An excellent jest, forsooth ! 
We shall no doubt right courteously entreat him 
To honour with his hand the richest heiress 
In Europe. 


. 


THEKLA, 
That will not be necessary. 
COUNTESS. 
Methinks *t were well though not to run the hazard. 
THEKLA. 
His father loves him; Count Octavio 
Will interpose no difficulty-—— 


COUNTESS, 
Hlis! 
His father ! his! But yours niece, what of yours! 
THEKLA. 


Why I begin to think you fear his father. 
So anxiously you hide it from the man! 
fis father, his, I mean. 


COUNTESS (looks at her as scrutinizing). 
Niece, you are false. 
THEKLA. 
Are you then wounded? O, be friends with me! 


COUNTESS. 
You hold your game for won already. 
Triumph too soon !— 
THEKLA (interrupting her, and altempting to 
soothe her.) 
Nay now, be friends with me. 


COUNTESS. 
It is not yet so far gone. 


THEKLA. 
. I believe you. 


Do not 
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COUNTESS, 
Did you suppose your father had laid out 
His most important life in toils of war, 
Denied himself each quiet earthly bliss, 
Had banish’d slumber from his tent, devoted 
ILis noble head to care, and for this only, 
To make a happier pair of you? At length 
To draw you fram your convent, and conduct 
In easy triumph to your arms the man __[thinks, 
That chanced to please your eyes! All this, me- 
He might have purchased at a cheaper rate. 


THEKLA. 

That which he did not plant for me might yet 
Bear me fair fruitage of its own accord. 

And if my friendly and affectionate fate, 

Out of his fearful and enormous being, 

Will but prepare the joys of life for me— 


COUNTESS. 
Thou seest it with a lovelorn maiden’s cyes. 
Cast thine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 
Into no house of joyance hast thou stepp’d, 
For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Deck’d out, no guests the.nuptial garland wearing. 
Here is-no splendour but of arms. Or think’st thou 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the long dances at thy wedding ! 
Thou see’st thy father’s forelicad full of thought, 
Thy mother’s eye in tears: upon the balance 
Lies the great destiny of all our house. 
Leave now the puny wish, the girlish fecling, 
O thrust it far behind thee! Give thou provt, 
Thou’rt the daughter of the Mighty—his 
Who whcre he moves creates the wonderful. 
Not to herself the woman must belong, 
Annex’d and bound to alien destinies. 
But she performs the best part, she the wisest, 
Who can transmute the alien into self, 
Meet and disarm necessity by choice ; 
And what must be, take freely to her heart, 
And bear and foster it with mother’s love. 


THEKLA. 

Such ever was my lesson in the convent. 

I had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 

Only as his—his daughter—his, the Mighty ! 
His fame, the echo of whose blast drove to me 
From the far distance, waken’d in my soul 

No other thought than this—I am appointed 
To offer up myself in passiveness to him. 


COUNTESS. 
That is thy fate. Mould thou thy wishes to it. 
I and thy mother gave thee the example. 


THEKLA. 
My fate hath shown me him, to whom behoves it 
That I should offer up myself. In gladness 
Hw will I follow. 
COUNTESS. 
Not thy fate hdth shown him! 
Thy heart, say rather—’t was thy heart, my child! 
THEKLA. 
Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses. 
Tam all his! His present—his alone, 
Is this new life, which lives in me? He hath 
A right to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me? 


COUNTESS. 
Thou wouldst oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determined with thy person! 


(THexLa remains silent. The Countess continues. 


Thou mean’st to force him to thy liking !—Child, 
His name is Friedland. 
THEKLA. 
My name too is Friedland. 
He shall have found a genuine daughter in me. 
COUNTESS. , 
What? he has vanquish’d all impediment, 
And in the wilful mood of his own daughter 
Shall a new struggle rise for him? Child! child! 
As yet thou hast seen thy father’s smiles alone ; 
The eye of his rage thou hast not seen. Dear child, 
I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 
I trust, it ne’er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me: ’t is possible his aims 
May have the same direction as thy wish. 
But this can never, never be his will 
That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, 
Should’st e’er demean thee as a love-sick maiden ; 
And like some poor cost-nothing, fling thyself 
‘Toward the man, who, ¢f that high prize ever 
Be destined to await him, yet, with sacrifices 
The highest love can bring, must pay for it. 
_Exit CounrEss. 


THEKLA (who during the last speech had been 
standing evidently lost in her reflections). 
T thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to cer‘ainty. 
And it is so !—Not one friend have we here, 
Not one true heart! we’ve nothing but ourselves! 
O she said rightly—no auspicious signs 
Beam on this covenant of our affections, 
This is no theatre, where hope abides: 
The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here ; 
And Love himself, as he were arm’d in steel, 
Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 
[Music from the banquet-room is heard, 
There ’s a dark spirit walking in our house, 
And swiftly will the Destiny ciose on us. 
It drove me hither from my calm asylum, 
It mocks my soul with charming witchery, 
It lures me forward in a seraph’s shape, 
1 see it near, I see it nearer floating, 
It draws it pulls me with a god-like power— 
And lo! the abyss—and thither am I moving— 
I have no power within me not to move! 
[The music from the banquet-room becomes louder 
O when a house is doom’d in fire to perish, 
Many and dark heaven drives his clouds together, 
Yea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights, 
Flames burst from out the subterraneous chasms, 
1And fiends and angels, mingling in their fury, 
Sling fire-brands at the burning edifice. 
(Exit Toes. 


SCENE VIII. 


A large Saloon Ughted up with festal Splendour ; in the 
midst of it, and in the centre of the Stage, a Table richly 
set out, at which eight Generals are sitting, among whom 
are Octavio PiccoLomini, -TerTsKyY, and MARADAS., 
Right and left of this, but farther back, two other Tables, 
at each af which siz Persons are placed, The Middle 
Door, which is standing open, gives to the Prospect a 


1 There are few, who will not have taste enough to laugh 
at the two concluding lines of this suliloquy ; and still fewer, 
1 would fain hope, who would not have been more disposed 
to shudder, had I given a faithful translation. For the 
readers of German I have added the original: : 


Blind-wttthend schleudert selbst der Gott der Freuve 
Den Pechkranz in das brennende Gebiude. 
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Jourté Table, with the same number of Persons. More 
Jorward stands the Sideboard. The whole front af the 
Stage te kept open for the Pages and Servants in waiting. 
All tg in motion. The Band of Music belonging to 
Trenrsxy’s Regiment march across the Stage, and draw 
up round the Tables. Before they are quite off from the 
Front of the Stage, Max. Piccotom!ni appears, TERTSKY 
advances towards him with a Paper, JHOLaNnt comes up 
to meet him with a Beaker or Service-cup. 
Tertsxy, Isotant, Max. PiccoLomInNt. 


ISOLANI. 

Here, brother, what we love! Why, where hast 

been # 
Off to thy place—quick ! Tertsky here has given 
The mother’s holiday wine up to free booty. 
Here it goes on as at the Heidelberg castle. 
Already hast thou lgst the best. They’re giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns in shares 3 
There’s Sternberg’s lands and chattels are put up, 
With Eggenberg’s, Stawata’s, Lichtenstein’s, 
And all the great Bohemian feodalities. 
Be nimble, Jad! and something may turn up 
For thee—who knows? off—to thy place ! quick! 

march ! 
TIEFENBACH and GOETZ (call out from the second 

and third tables). 
Count Piccolomini ! 


TERTSKY. 

Stop, ye shall have him in an instant.—Read 

This oath here, whether as ’tis here set forth, 

The wording satisfies you. They’ve all read it, 

Each in his turn, and cach one will subscribe 

His individual signature. 

. MAX. (reads). 

“ Ingratis servire nefas.”’ . 

ISOLANI. 

That sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 

And being interpreted, pray what may’t mean ? 
TERTSKY. 

No honest man will serve a thankless master. 


MAX. 

“Inasmuch as our supreme Commander, the 
illustrious Duke of Friedland, in consequence of 
the manifold affronts and grievances which he has 
received, had expressed his determination to quit 
the Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has 
graciously consented to remain still with the army, 
and not to part from us without our approbation 
thereof, so we, collectively and each in particular, 
in the stead of an oath personally taken, do hereby 
oblige ourselves—likewise by him honourably and 
faithfully to hold, and in nowise whatsoever from 
him to part, and to be ready to shied for his inter- 
ests the last drop of our blood, so far, namely, as 
our oath to the Emperor will permit it. (These 
last words are repeated by Tsouant.) In testimony 
of which we subscribe our names.’ 


TERTSKY. 
Now !—are you willing to subscribe this paper ! 
ISOLANI. 
Why should he not? Ali officers of honour 
Can do it, ay, must do it.—Pen and ink here ! 
TERTSKY. 
Nay, let it rest till after meal. 
- IBOLANI (drawing Max. along). 
me, Max, 
[Both seat themselves at their table. 
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SCENE IX. 


J'erTsKyY, NEUMANN. 


TERTSKY (beckons to NEUMANN who és watting at 
the side-table, and steps forward with him to the 
edge of the stage). 

Have you the copy with you, Neumann? Give it. 

It may be changed for the other { 


NEUMANN. 
I have copied it 
Letter by letter, line by line ; no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference, 
Save only the omission of that clause, 
According to your Excellency’s order. 


TERTSKY. 
Right ! lay it yonder, and away with this— 
It has performed its business—to the fire with it— 
[NEUMANN lays the copy on the table, and steps 
back again to the side-table. 


SCENE X. 
Ito (comes out from the second Chamber, TERTSKyY, 


ILLO. 
How goes it with young Piccolomini ! 


TERTSKY. 
All right, I think. He has started no objection. 


ILLO. 
He is the only one I fear about— 
Ile and his father. Have an eye on both! 


" TERTSKY. 
Tow looks it at your table: you forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring ? 


ILLO. 
O, quite cordial, 
They are quite cordial in the scheme. We have 
them. 
And ’tis as I predicted too. Already 
It is the talk, not merely to maintain 
The Duke in station. ‘Since we’re once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not,” 
Says Montecuculi, “ay, why not onward, 
And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna?” Trust me, Count, 
Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 
We might have spared ourselves the cheat. 


TERTSKY. 
And Butler 3 
How goes it there ? Hush ! 
SCENE XI. 
To them entcr Butter from the second table. 
BUTLER. 


Don’t disturb yourselves, 
Field Marshal, I have understood you perfectly, 
Good luck be to the scheme ; and as to me, 
[With an air of mystery. 
You may depend upon me. 


ILLO (with vivacity). 
May we, Butler 3 
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BUTLER. 
With or without the clause, all one to me ? 
You understand me? My fidelity 
The Duke may put to any proof—I’m with him ! 
Tell him so ! om the Emperor’s officer, 
As long as ’tis his pleasure to remain 
The Emperor’s general! and Friedland’s servant, 
As soon as it shall please him to become 
His own lord. 
TERTSKY. 
You would make a good exchange. 
No astern economist, no Ferdinand, 
Is he to whom you plight your services. 


BUTLER (witn a haughty look). 
I do not put up my fidelity 
To sale, Count Tertsky! Half a year ago 
I would not have advised you to have made me 
An overture to that, to which I now 
Offer myself of my own free accord.— 
But that is past ! and to the Duke, Field Marshal, 
I bring myself together with my regiment. 
And mark you, ’tis my humour to believe, 
The example which I give will not remain 
Without an influence. 


ILLO. 
Who is ignorant, 
That the whole army look to Colonel Butler, 
As to a light that moves before them ? 


BUTLER. 

Ky ? 
‘Then I repent mc not of that fidelity 
Which for the length of forty years I held, 
If in my sixtieth year my old good name 
Can purchase for me a revenge so full. 
Start not at what I say, sir Generals ! 
My real motives—they concern not you. 
And you yourselves, I trust, could not expect [or 
That this your game had crook’d my judgment— 
That fickleness, quick blood, or such like cause, 
Has driven the old man from the track of: honour, 
Which he so long had trodden. Come, my friends ! 
I’m not thereto determined with less firmness, 
Because I know and have looked steadily 
At that on which I have determined. 


Say, 
And speak roundly, what are we to deem you ? 


BUTLER. 
A friend! I give you here my hand ! I’m yours 
With all Ihave. Not only men, but money 
Will the Duke want.—Go, tell him, sirs-! 
T’ve earn’d and laid up somewhat in his service, 
I lend it him; and is he my survivor, 
It has been already long ago bequeathed him. 
He is my heir. For'me, I stand alone 
Here in the world ; nought know I of the feeling 
That binds the husband to a wife and children. 
My name dies with me, my existence ends. 


ILLO. 
*Tis not your money that he needs—a heart 
ike yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down 
millions ! 
; BUTLER. 
I came a simple soldier’s boy from Ireland 
To Prague—and with a master, whom I buried. 
From lowest stable duty I climh’d up, 
Such was the fate. of war, to this high rank, 
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The plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 
And Wallenstein too is a child of luck ; 
I love a fortune that is like my own. 


ILLO. 
All powerful souls have kindred with each other, 


BUTLER, 
This is an awful moment ! to the brave, 
To the determined, an auspicious moment, 
The Prince of Weimar arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom. He of Halberstadt, 
That Mansfeldt, wanted but a longer life 
To have mark’d out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his courage. Who of these 
Equals our Friedland ¢ there is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 


TERTSKY. 
That’s spoken like a man ! 


BUTLER. 
Do you secure the Spaniard and Italian— 
I'll be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 
Come, to the company ! 


TERTSKY. 

Where is the master of the cellar Ho! 

Let the best wines come up. Ho! checrly, boy! 

Luck comes to-day, so give her hearty welcome. 
[Ezeunt, each to his tabie. 


SCENE XII. 


The MASTER OF THE CELLAR advancing with NEUMANN, 
Servants passing backwards and forwards. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

The best wine ! O: if my old mistress, his lady 
mother, could but see these wild goings on, she 
would turn herself round inher grave. Yes, yes, 
sir officer! ’tis all down the hill with this noble 
house! no end, no moderation! And this marriage 
with the Duke’s sister, a splendid connection, a 
very splendid connection ! but I will tell you, sir 
officer, it looks no good. 


NEUMANN. 
Heaven forbid ! Why, at this very moment the 
whole prospect is in bud and blossom ! 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 
You think so ?—Well, well ! much may be said 
on that head. 


FIRST SERVANT (comes). 
Burgundy for the fourth table. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 
Now, sir lieutenant, if this an’t the seventieth 
flask— 
FIRST SERVANT. 
Why, the reason is, that German lord, Tiefen- 
bach, sits at that table. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR (continuing his discourse 
to NEUMANN). 

They are soaring too high. They would rival 
kings and electors in their pomp and splendour ; 
and wherever the Duke leaps, not a minute does 
my gracious master, the count, loiter on the brink 
—(to the Servants.)—What do you stand there 
pela for! I will let you know you have lege 
presently. Off ! see to the tables, see to the flasks! 
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Look there ! Count Palfi has an empty glass be- 
fore him ! 


The grea 
gold cup with the Bohemian arms on it. 
Count says you know which it is. 

MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

Ay ! that was made for Frederick’s coronation 
by the artist William—there was not such another 
prize in the whole booty at Prague. 


RUNNER, 
The same !—a health is to go round in him. 


RUNNER (comes). 
t service-cup is wanted, sir; that rich 
The 


MASTER OF TILE CELLAR (shaking his head while he 
JSetches and rinses the cups). 
This will be something for the tale-bearers— 
this goes to Vienna. 


NEUMANN, 

Permit me to look at it.--Well, this is a cup 
indeed ! How heavy ! as well it may be, being all 
gold.—And what neat things are embossed on it ! 
how natural and elegant they look !—There, on 
that first quarter, let mesee. That proud Amazon 
there on horseback, she that is taking a leap over 
the crosier and mitres, and carries on a wand a 
hat together with a banner, on which there’s a 
goblet represented. Can you tell me what all this 
signifies ? 

MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

The woman whom you see there on horseback, 
is the Free Election of the Bohemian Crown. That 
is signified hy the round hat, and by that fiery 
steed on Which she is riding. The hat is the 

ride of man ; for he who cannot keep his hat on 
fore kings and emperors is no free man. 


NEUMANN. 
But what is the cup there on the banner ? 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

The cup signifies the freedom of the Bohemian 
Church, as it was in our forefathers’ times. Our 
forefathers in the wars of the Hussites forced from 
the Pepe this noble privilege : for the Pope, you 
know, will not grant the cup to any layman. Your 
true Moravian valucs nothing beyond the cup ; 
it is his costly jewel, and has cost the Bohemians 
their precious blood in many and many a battle. 


NEUMANN. 

And what says that chart that hangs in the air 
there, over it all ? 

MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

That signifies the Bohemian letter-royal, which 
we forced from the Emperor Rudolph—a precious, 
never to be enough valued parchment, that secures 
to the new Church the old privileges of free ring- 
ing and open psalmody. But since he of Steier- 
mark has ruled over us, that is at an end; and 
after the battle at Prague, in which Count Palatine 
Frederick lost crown and empire, our faith hangs 
upon the pulpit and the altar—and our brethren 
look at their homes over their shoulders ; but the 
letter-royal the Emperor himeelf .cut to pieces 
with his scissars. 

NEUMANN, 

Why, my good Master of the Cellar: you are 

deep read in the chronicles of your country ? 
MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 


So were my forefathers, and for that reason 
were they minstrels, and served under Procopius 
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and Ziska. Peace be with their ashes! Well, 
well! they fought for a good cause though— 
There ! carry it up ! 

NEUMANN, 

Stay! let me but look at this second quzrter. 
Look there ! That is, when at Prague Castle the 
Imperial Counsellors, Martinitz and Stawata, were 
hurled down head over heels. ’Tis even so! there 


stands Count Thur who commands it. 


LRunner takes the service-cup and goes off with it. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 

Q let me never more hear of that day. It was 
the three-and-twentieth of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand, six hundred, and eighteen. 
It seems to me as it were but yesterday—from 
that unlucky day it all began, all the heart-aches 
of the country. Since that day it is now sixteen 
years, and there has never once been peace on 
the earth. ; 

[JTealth drank aloud at the second table. 

The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra ! 

[At the third and fourth table. 
Long live Prince William! Long live Duke 
Bernard ! Hurra ! [Music strikes up. 


FIRST SERVANT. 
Har ’em ! Hear ’em ! What an uproar ! 


SECOND SERVANT (comes in running). 
Did you hear? They have drank the Prinee 
of Weimar’s health. 


THIRD SERVANT. 
The Swedish Chief Commander ! 


FIRST SERVANT (speaking at the same time). 
The Lutheran ! 
SMCOND SERVANT. 
Just before, when Count Deodate gave out the 
Emperor’s health, they were all as mum as a 
nibbling mouse. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR, 

Po, po! When the wine goes in, strange things 
come out. <A good servant hears, and hears not ! 
— You should be nothing but cyes and feet, except 
when you are called to. 

SECOND SERVANT, 
[Yo the Runner, to whom he gives secretly a flask 
of wine, keeping his eye on the Master of the 
Cellar, standing between him and the Runner. 

Quick, Thomas! before the Master of the 
Cellar runs this way—’tis a flask of Frontignac! 
—Snapped it up at the third table—Canst go off 
with it % 

RUNNER (hides it in his pocket). 
All right ! {Exit the Second Servant 
THIRD SERVANT (aside to the First). 

Be on the hark, Jack ! that we.may have right 
plenty to tell to father Quivoga—He will give us 
right plenty of absolution in return for it. 


FIRST SERVANT. 
Yor that very purpose I am always having 
somcthing to do behind Illo’s chair.—He is the 
man for speeches to make you stare with ! 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR (to alee & 
Who, pray, may that swarthy man be, he with 
the cross, that is chatting so confidentially with 
Esterhats ? 
NEUMANN. 
Ay ! he teo is one of those to whom they con- 
fide too much. He calls himself Maradas, a 
Spaniard is he. 
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“Look, that is your man, that statue there, who has had neither eye, ear, nor 
tongue for us the whole evening.” —Act ii., Somns 13. 
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MASTER OF THE CELLAR (impatiently). 
Spaniard! Spaniard!—I tell you, friend, nothing 
Sel Games of those Spaniards. 
(andish fellows ' are little better than rogues. 


NEUMANN. 

Fy, fy ! you should not say 80, friend. ‘There 
are among them our very best generals, and those 
on whom the Duke at this moment relies the 
most. 

MASTER OF THE CELLAR. 
[Taking the flask out of the Runner's pocket. 
My son, it will be broken to pieces in your pocket. 
(Terraxy hurries in, fetches away the Paper and 
calls to a Servant for Pen and Ink, and goes to 
the ack af the Stage. 


MASTER OF THE CELLAR (to the Servants). 

The Lieutenant-General stands up.—Be on the 
watch.—Now4 They break up.—Off and move 
back the forms. 

[They rise at all the tables, the Servants hurry off 
the front of the Stage to the Tables; part af the 
guesis come forward. 


SCENE XIII. 


Octavio Piccolomini enters in convcrsation with MaRanas, 
and both place themselves quite on the edge of the Slane 
en one side of the Proscenium. On the side directly 
opposite, Max. Piccotomint, by himself, lost in thought, 
and laking no partin any thing that is going forward. 
The middle space between both, but rather more distant 
From the edge of the Stuge, is filled upby Butuer, Isonant, 
Goetz, TIkFENBACH, and KoLATTo, 


ISOLANI (while the Company ts coming forward). 

Good-night, good night, Kolatto ! Good night, 
Lieutenant-Gencral !—I should rather say, good 
morning. 

GorTz (do TIEFENBACH). 

Noble brother ! (making the usual compliment 

after meals). 
TIEPENBACH, 
Ay ! ’twas a royal feast indeed. 


GOETZ, 
Yes, my Lady Countess understands these 
matters. Her mother-in-law, Heaven rest her 
soul, taught her !—Ah ! that was a housewife for 
you ! 
TLIEFENBACH. 
There was not her like in all Bohemia for set- 
ting out a table. 


OCTAVIO (aside to MaRaDas). 

Do me the favour to talk to me—talk of what 
you will—or of nothing. Only preserve the 
appearance at least of talking. I would not wish 
to stand by myself, and yet I conjecture that there 
will be goings on here worthy of our attentive 
observation. (He continues to fix his eye on the 
whole following scene.) 


ISOLANI (on the point of going). 
Lights ! Nights 4 


1 There is a humour in the original which cannot be 
xiven in the translation. ** Di8 Welschen alle,” &u. which 
word in classical German means the Italians alone; but 
in ite first sense, and at present in the vulgar use of the 
word, signifies foreigners in general. Our word wall-nuts, 
Isuppose, neans outlandish nute—Walle nuces, in German 
“* Welache Nijsee.” 


All these out- 


TERTSKY (advances with the Paper to Isot.ant). 
Noble brother ; two minutes longer !—Here is 
something to subscribe. 


ISOLANT, 
Subscribe as much as you like—but you must 
excuse me from reading it. 


TERTSKY. 
There is no need. It is the oath which you 
have already read.—Only a few marks of your 
en ! 
eis hands over the Puper to Octavio respectfully. 


TERTSKY. : 

Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no 
precedence here. (Octavio runs over the Paper 
with apparent indifference. TERTSKY watches him 
at some distance.) 


GOETZ (to TERTSKY). 
Noble Count! with your permission — Good 
night. 
TERTSEY. 
Where’s the hurry! Come, one other compos: 
ing draught. (7 the Servants).—Ho ! 


GOETZ. 
Excuse me-—an’t able. 
TERTSKY. 
A thimble-full ! 
GOETZ. 


Excuse me. 


TIEFENBACH (sits down). 
Pardon me, nobles !—This standing does not 
agree with me. 
TERTSKY. 
Consult only your own convenience, General ! 


TIEFENBACH. 
Clear at head, sound in stemach—only my legs 
won’t carry me any longer. 


ISOLANI (pointing at his corpulence). 

Poor legs! how should they! Such an un- 
merciful load ! (Ocravio subscribes his name, and 
reaches over the Paper to 'Tertsky, who gives tt 
to lsoLaNt 3 and he goes to the table to sign his 
name.) : 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas that war in Pomerania that first brought 
it on, Out in all weathers—ice and snow—no 
help for it.—I shall never get the better of it all 
the days of my life. 


GOETZ. 
Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no 
nice inquiries about the season. 


TERTSKY (observing IsoLaNi, whose hand trembles 
excessively so that he can scarce direct his pen. 
Have you had that ugly complaint long, noble 
brother ‘(— Dispatch it. 
ISOLANI. 
The sins of youth! I have already tried the 
chalybeate waters, Well—I must bear it. 
(Tirtexy gives the Paper to Mananas; he slcps to 
ihe table to subscribe. 


OCTAVIO (advancing to BUTLER). 

You are not over fond of the orgies of Bacchus, 
Colonel ! I have observed it. You would, I 
think, find yourself more io your liking in the 
uproar of a battle, than of a feast. 

BUTLER. 
{ must confess, ‘tis not in my way. 
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Octavio (stepping nedrer to him friendlily). 
Nor in mine either, I can assure you ; and I 
am not a little glad, my much-honoured Colonel 
Butler, that we agree so well in our opinions. A 
half dozen good friends at most, at a small round 
table, a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, and 
8 rational conversation—tliat’s my taste ! 


BUTLER. 
And mine too, when it can be had. 

[The paper comes to TIEFENBACH, who glances over 
it at the same time with GostTz and Koxatrto. 
Maranasin the mean time returns to Octavio. 
All this takes place, the conversation with BUTLER 
proceeding uninterrupted. 


OCTAVIO (introducing Maravas to BuTLER). - 

Don Balthasar Maradas! likewise a man of 
our stamp, and long ago your admirer. 

(But er bows. 
OCTAVIO peony): 

You are a stranger here—’t was but yesterday 
you arrived—you are ignorant of the ways and 
means here. ‘I is a wretched place—I know, at 
our age, one loves to be snug and quiet-— What if 
you moved your lodgings {—Come, be my visitor. 
(Butter makes a low bow.) Nay, without compli- 
ment !—-For a friend like you, 1 have still a corner 
remaining. 

BUTLER (coldly). 

Your obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieu- 
tenant General! 

[The paper comes to Butien, who goes to the table 
to subscribe it. The front of the stage is vacant, 
so that both the PiccoLomtnts, each on the side 
where he had been from the commencement of the 
scene, remain alone. 

octavio (after having some time watched his son 
in silence, advances somewhat nearer to him). 

You were long absent from us, friend ! 

MAX, 

I——rgent business detained me. 


OCTAVIO. 
And, I observe, you are still absent ! 


MAX. 
You know this crowd and bustle always makes 
me silent, 


OCTAVIO (advancing still nearer). 

May I be permitted to ask what the business 
was that detained you? Tertsky knows it without 
asking 1 

MAX. 

What does Tertsky know 1 


OCTAVIO. 
He was the only one who did not miss you. 


ISOLANI (who has been attending to them from some 
distance, steps up). 

Well done, father! Rout out his baggage! Beat 
up his quarters! there is something there that 
should not be. | 

TERTSKY (with the paper). 

Is there none wanting? Have the whole sub- 

scribed ! 


All. 
TERTSKY (calling aloud). 
Ho! Who subscribes t 


BUTLER (fo TERTSKY). 
Countthe names. There ought tu be just thirty. 


TERTSKY. 
Here is a cross. 
TIEFENBACH. 
That ’s my mark. 
ISOLANT. 
He cannot write ; but his cross is a good cross, 
and is honoured by Jews as well as Christians, 


OCTAVIO ree on to Max.). 
Come, general! let us go. It is late. 


TERTSKY. 
One Piccolomini only has signed. 


ISOLANI (pointing to Max.). 

Look ! that is your man, that statue there, who 
has had neither eye, ear, nor tongue for us the 
whole evening. (Max. receives the paper from 
TERTSKY, which he looks upon vacantly). 


SCENE XIV. 


To these enter Ito Jrom the inner room. He has in his 
hand a golden service-cup, and is extremely distempered 
with drinking ; GorTz and BuTLEH follow him, endeavour- 
ing to keep him back. . 

ILLO. 
What do you want? Let me go. 


GOETZ and BUTLER. 
Drink no more, Ilo! For Heaven's sake, drink 
no more. 


ILLO (goes up to Octavio, and shakes him cordially 
by the hand, and then drinks). 

Octavio! I bring this to you! Let all grudge 
be drowned in this friendly bowl !. I know well 
enough, ye never loved me—Devil take me !—and 
I never loved you !—I am always even with people 
in that way !—Let what ’s past be past—that is, 
youunderstand—forgotten! I esteem you infinitely. 
(Embracing him repeatedly.) You have not a 
dearer friend on earth than 1—but that you know. 
The fellow that cries rogue to you calls me villain 
—and I It strangle him !—my dear friend ! 


TERTSKY (whispering to him). 
Art in thy senses? For Heaven’s sake, IIlo, 
think where you are ! 


ILLo (aloud). 

What doyou mean !—There are none but friends 
here, are there? (Looks round the whole circle 
with a jolly and triumphant air.) Not a sneaker 
among us, thank Heaven ! 


TERTSKY ‘to BUTLER. eagerly). 
Take him off with you, force him off, I entreat 
you, Butler ! 
BUTLER (io ILO). 
Field Marshal | a word with you. (Leads him 
to the side-board.) 
ILLO (cordially). 
A thousand for one ; Fill—Fill it once more up 
to the brim.— To this gallant man’s health ! 


ISOLANI (to Max. who all the while has been staring 
on the paper with fired but vacant eyes), 
Slow and sure, my noble brother 1—Haast parsed 
it all yet 1—Some words yet to go through !—Ha? 
max. (waking as from a dream). 
What am I to do! 
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TERTSKY, and ai the same time IS80LANS, 
Sign your name. (Octavio directs his eyes on 
him with intense anxiety.) 


MAX. returns the paper.) 
Let it stay till to-morrow. It is business—to-day 
I am not sufficiently collected. Send it to me to- 
morrow. 
PERTSKY, 
Nay, collect yourself a little. 


ISOLANI. 

Awake man! awake !—Come, thy signature, 
and have done with it! What? Thou art the 
youngest in the whole company, and wouldst be 
wiser than all of us together ? Look there ! thy 
father has signed—we have all signed. 


TERTSKY (40 Octavio). 
Use your influence. Instruct him. 


OCTAVIO. 
My son is at the age of discretion. 


ILLO (leaves the service-cup on the side- 
board). 
What ’s the dispute? 


TERTSKY. 
He declines subscribing the paper. 


MAX. 
I say, it may as well stay till to-morrow. 


ILLO. 
It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it— 
and so must you.— You must subscribe. 


HAX. 
Ilo, good night ! 
1LLO. 
No! You come not off so! The Duke shall 


learn who are his friends. (Jj collect round ILLo 
and Max.) 
MAX, 

What my sentiments are towards the Duke, the 
Duke knows, every one knows—what need of this 
wild stuff? 

ILLO. 

This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partial- 
ity to Italians and foreigners.—Us Bohemians he 
holds for little better than dullards—nothing pleases 
him but what ’s outlandish. 


TERTSEY (in extreme embarrassment, to the Com- 
manders, who at ILLO’s words give a sudden 
start, as preparing to resent them). 

It is the wine that speaks, and not his reason. 

Attend not to him, I entreat you. 


ISOLANI (with a bitter laugh). 
Wine invents.nothing : it only tatéles. 


ILLO. 
"He who is not with me is against me. Your 
tender consciences! Unless they can slip out by 
® back-door, by a puny proviso— 


TERTSKY (interrupting him). 
He is stark mad—don’t listen to him ! 


Al 


ILLO (raising his voice to the highest pitch).. 
Unless they can slip out by a proviso.— What of 
the proviso? The devil take this proviso ! 


Max. (has his attention roused, and looks again 
into the puper). 
What is there here then of such perilous 
import ! You make me curious—HI must lock 
closer at it. 


TERTSKY (in a low voice to ILLO). 
What are you doing, Illo? You are ruining us. 


TIEFENBACH (to KoLatTO). 
Ay, ay! I observed, that before we sat down to 
supper, it was read differently. . 


GOETZ. 
Why, I seemed to think so too. 


ISOLANI. 
What do I care for that? Where there stand 
other names, mine can stand too. 


TIEFENBACH. 

Before supper there was a certain proviso there- 
in, or short clause, concerning our duties to the 
Emperor. 


BUTLER (to one of the Commanders). 

For shame, for shame! Bethink you. What 
is the main business here ! ‘The question now is, 
whether we shall keep our General, or let him 
retire. One must not take these things too nicely 
and over-scrupulously. 


ISOLANI (to one of the Generals). 
Did the Duke make any of these provisos when 
he gave you your regiment 


TERTSKY (to Goetz). 

Or when he gave you the office of army-pur- 
veyancer, which brings you in yearly a thousand 
pistoles ! 

ILLO. 

He is a rascal who makes us out to be rogues, 
If there be any one that wants satisfaction, let him 
say s0,—I am his man. 


TIEFENBACH. 
Softly, softly ! "T was but a word or two. 


MAX. (having read the paper gives it back). 
Till to-morrow, therefore ! 


ILLO (stammering with rage and fury, loses all 
command over himself, and presents the paper 
to Max. with one hand, and his sword tn the 


other). 
Subscribe—Judas ! 


ISOLANI. 
Out upon yon, IIlo ! 


OCTAV10, TERTSKY, BUTLER (all together). 
Down with the sword ! 


wax. (rushes on him suddenly and disarms him, 
then to Count TERTSKY). 
Take him off to bed. 
[Max. leaves the stage. I1.0 cursing and raving te 
held back by some Qf the Qficers, and amidst @ 
universal confusion the Curtain drops 
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ACT 
SCENE I. 
A Chamber in Prccovomint's Mansion.—It is Night. 
Ocravio Piccotomini. A Valet de Chambre with Lights. 


OCTAVIO. 

——And when my son comes in, conduct him 
What is the hour ? [hither. 
VALET. 

*T is on the point of morning. 


OCTAVIO. 
Set down the light. We mean not to undress. 
You may retire to sleep. 

[Exit Valet. Ocravio paces, musing, across the 
chamber s Max. Picco_omini enters unobserved, 
and looks at his father for some momenis in 
silence. 


Max. 
Art thou offended with me ? Heaven knows 
That odious business was no fault of mine. 
’T is true, indeed, I saw thy signature, 
What thou hadst sanction’d, should not, it might 


Have come amiss to me. But—'t ismy nature— 
Thou know’st that in such matters I must follow 
My own light, not another’s. 


— ectavid (goes up to him and embraces him). 
Follow it, 
© follow it still further, my best son ! 
To-night, dear boy ! it hath more faithfully 
Guided thee than the example of thy father. 


MAX. 
Declare thyself less darkly. 
OCTAVIO. 
I will do so. 
For after what has taken place this night, 
There must remain no secrets *twixt us two. 
[Both seat themselves, 
Max. Piccolomini ! what thinkest thou of 
The oath tha 


t was sent round for signatures ? 
MAX. 

I hold it for a thing of harmless import, 

Although I love not these set declarations. 


OCTAVIO. 
And on no other ground hast thou refused 
The signature they fain had wrested from thee ? 


Max. 
It was a serious business——I was absent— 
The affair itself seem’d not so urgent to me. 


OCTAVIO. 
Be open, Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion ? 


MAX. 
Suspicion | what suspicion ? Not the Jeast. 
Thank thy good 1, Piccolomini 
y ‘angel, Piccolomini : 
He drew thee back unconscious from the abyss. 


: "Mak. 
I know-snt‘what ‘thou meanest. 
| OCTAYIO. 
I will tell thee. 
Fain would they have extorted from thee, son, 
The sanction of thy name to villany ; 


III. 


Yea, with a single flourish of thy ‘pen, 
Made thee es thy duty sie tuy honour . 
MAX. (rises). 
Octavio ! 
OCTAVIO. 

Patience ! Seat yourself. Much yet 
Hast thou to hear from me, friend !—hast for years 
Lived in incomprehensible illusion. 
Before thine eyes is Treason drawing out 
As black a web as e’er was spun for venom : 
A power of hell o’erclouds thy understanding. 
I dare no longer stand in silence 
No longer see thee wandering on in darkness, 
Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 


MAX. 

My father ! 
Yet, ere thou speakest, a moment’s pause of 
If your disclosures should appear to be [thought ! 
Conjectures only—and almost I fear 
They will be nothing further—spare them | I 
Am not in that collected mood at present, 
That I could listen to them quietly. 


OCTAVIO. 
The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light, 
The more impatient cause have I, my son, 
To force it on thee. To the innocence 
And wisdom of thy heart I could have trusted 
With calm assurance—but I see the net = [thee 
Preparing—and it is thy heart itself 
Alarms me for thine innocence—that secret, 
{Fixing hts eye steadfastly on his son's face. 
Which thou concealest, forces mine from me. 
_Max, attempts to answer, but hesitates, and casts 
his eyes to the ground embarrassed. 


octavio (after a pause). 
Know, then, they are duping thee !—a most foul 


me 
With thee and with us all—nay, hear me ealmly— 
The Duke even now is playing. He assumes 
The mask, as if he would forsake the army ; 
And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor to steal, 
And carry it over to the enemy ! 


MaX. 
That low Priest’s legend I know well, but did not 
Expect to hear it from thy mouth. 
OCTATIO. 
That'mouth, 
From which thou hearest it at this presént moment, 
Doth warrant thee that it is no Priest’s legend. 


MAX. 
How mere & maniac they supposed the Duke ; 
What, he can meditate !—the Duke f—can dream 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all’ honourable soldiers, 
More than a thousand/noblemen among‘ them, 
From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure 
And make them all unanimous to do {them, 
A deed that ‘brands them sooundrels 1 


OCTAVIO. 
Such a deed, 
With such a front of infamy, the Duke 
No ways desires—what he requires of us 
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tears o far gontler appellation. Nothing 
He wishes, but to give the Empire peace. 


And so, Lecause the Emperor hates this peace, 
Therefore the Duke—the Duke will force him to it. 
All of the Empire will he pacify, 


And for his trouble will retain in payment 

(What he has alveady in his gripe)—Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has he, Octavio, merited of us, 

That we—that we should think so vilelv of him ? 
OCTAVIO. 

What we would think is not the question herc, 

The affair speaks for itself—and clearest proofs ! 

Hear me, my son—’tis not unknown to thee, 

In what ill credit with the Court we stand. 

But little dost thou know, or guess, what tricks, 

What base intrigues, what lying artifices, 

Have been employed—for this sole end—to sow 

Mutiny in the camp! All bands are loosed— 

Loosed all the bands, that link the officer 

To his liege Emperor, all that bind the soldier 

Affectionately to the citizen. 

Lawless he gtands, and threateningly beleaguers 

The state he’s bound to guard. ‘Tv such a height 

Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 

Before his armies—his own armics—trembles ; 

Yea, in his capital, his palace, fears 

The traitors’ poniards, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hide his tender offspring 

Not from the Swedes, not from the Lutherans~ 

No! from his own troops hide and hurry them ! 


MAX. 
Cease, cease ! thou torturest, shatterest me. 1 know 
That oft we tremble at an empty terror ; 
But the false phantasm brings a real misery. 


OCTAVIO. 
It is no phantasm. An intestine war, 
Of all the most unnatural and cruel, 
Will burst out into flames, if instantly 
We do not fly and stifle it. The Generals 
Are many of them long ago won over ; 
The subalterns are vacillating—whole 
Regiments and garrisons are vacillating. 
To foreigners our strongholds are entrusted ; 
To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up : to Tertsky 
Five regiments, foot and horse—to Isolani, 
To Illo, Kinsky, Butler, the best troops. 





MaX. 
Likewise to both of us. 


OCTAVIO. 
Because the Duke 
Believes he has secured us—means to lure us 
Still further on by splendid promises. 
To me he portions forth the princedoms, Glatz 
And ‘3 and too plain I see the angel 
With which he doubts not to catch thee. 


MAX. 

No! no! 
I tell thee—no'! 

OCTAVIO. 
O open yet thine eyes ! 

And to what purpose think’st thou he has called us 
(Hither.to Pilsen {—to avail himself 
Of our advice !-—O. when: did Friedland ever 
To sell. ourselves are we called hither, and 
Decline we that—to be his hostages. 


Therefore doth noble Galas stand aloof ; 
Thy father, too, thou wouldst not have:seen here, 
If higher duties had not held him fetter’d. 


MAX. 
He makes no secret of it—needs make none— 
That we’re called hither for his sake——he owns it. 
He needs our aidance to maintain himself — 
He did so much for us; and ’tis but fair 
That we too should do somewhat now for him. 
OCTAVIO. 
And know’st thou what it is which we must do? 
That Illo’s drunken mood betray’d it to thee. 
Bethink thyself —- what hast thou heard, what seen ¢ 
The counterfeited paper—the omission 
Of that particular clause, so full of meaning, 
Does it not prove, that they would bind us down 
To nothing good ? 
MAX. 

That counterfeited paper 
Appears to me no other than a trick 
Of IlNo’s own device. These underhand 
Traders in great men’s interests ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 
They see the Duke at variance with the court, 
And poudly think to serve him, when they widen 
The breach irreparably. Trust me, father, 
The Duke knows nothing of all this. 


OCTAVIO. 
It grieves me 
That I must dash to earth, that I must shatter 
A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ! 
For this is not a time for tenderness. 
Thou must take measures, speedy ones— must act. 
I therefore will confess to thee, that all 
Which I’ve entrusted to thee now—that all 
Which seems to thee so unbelievable, 
That—yes, I will tell thee—(a@ pause)—Max. ! I 
had it all 
From his own mouth —from the Duke’s mouth 1 
had it. 
MAX. (in exoessive agitation). 
No !—no !—never ! 
OCTAVIO. 
Himself confided to me 
What I, ’tis true, had long before discover’d 
By other means—himself confided to me, 
That *twas his settled plan to join the Swedes ; 
And, at the head of the united armies, 
Compel the Emperor—— 
MAX. : 
‘He is passionate, 
The Court has stung him—he is sore all over 
With injuries and affronts ; and in a moment 
Of irritation, what if he, for once, 
Forgot himself? ‘He’s an impetuous man. 
OCTAVIO. 
Nay, in cold blood he did confess this to me : 
And having construed my astonishment 
Into a seruple of his power, he showed me 
His written evidences—showed me.letters, 
Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidanee, and defined the amount. 
MAX. 
It cannot be !—can not be !—can nat-be ! 
Dost thou not see, it cannat! 
Thou wouldat of necessity have shown. him 
Such horror, such deep: i or! ho 
Had taken thee for his better. genius, — 
Thou stood’st not now a living man I 
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OCTAVIO. 
I have laid open my objections to him, 
Dissuaded him with pressing earnestness ; 
But my abhorrence, the full sentiment 
Of my whole heart—that I have still kept sacred 
To my own consciousness. 


MAX. 
And thou hast been 
So treacherous ! That looks not like my father ! 
I trusted not thy words, when thou didst tell me 
Evil of him ; much less can I now do it, 
That thou calumniatest thy own self. 


OCTAVIO. 
I did not thrust myself into his secrecy. 


MAX. 
Uprightness merited his confidence. 


OCTAVIO. 
He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 


MAX. 
Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Octavio ! 
OCTAVIO. 
Gave I him a cause 
To entertain a scruple of my honour ? 


MAX. 
That he did not, evinced his confidence. 


OCTAVIO. 
Dear son, it is not always possible 
Still to preserve that infant purity 
Which the voice teaches in our inmost heart, 
Still in alarum, for ever on the watch 
Against the wiles of wicked men : e’en Virtue 
ill sometimes bear away her outward robes 
Soiled in the wrestle with Iniquity. 
This is the curse of every evil deed, 
That, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 
I do not cheat my better soul with sophisms : 
I but perform my orders ; the Emperor 
Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy, 
Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Obey'd the heart at all times ; but so doing, 
In this our present sojourn with bad men, 
We must abandon many an honest object. 
*Tis now our call to serve the Emperor ; 
By what means he can best be served—the heart 
y whisper what it will—this is our call ! 


MAX. 
It seems a thing appointed, that to-day 
I should not comprehend, not understand thee. 
The Duke, thou say’st, did honestly pour out 
His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose ; 
And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 
For a good purpose ! Silence, I entreat thee— 
My friend, thou stealest not from me— 
Let me not lose my father! 


OCTAVIO (suppressing reseniment). 
As yet thou know’st not all, my eon. I have 
Yet somewhat to disclose to thee. [After a pause. 


Duke Friedland 
Hath made his p tions. He relies 
Upon his stars. 


e deems us unprovided, 
a us by surprise. 

Yea, in his dream of hope, he grasps already 

The circle in his hand. He errs, 

We too have been in action—he but grasps 

His evil fate, most evil, most mysterious ! 


O nothing rash, my sire! By all that’s good 
Let me invoke thee—no precipitation | 

OCTAVIO. 
With light tread stole he on his evil way, [him. 
And light tread hath Vengeance stolen on after 
Unseen she stands already, dark behind him— 
But one step more—he shudders in her grasp ! 
Thou hast seen Questenberg with me. As yet 
Thou know’st but his ostensible commission : 
He brought with him a private one, my son! 
And that was for me only. 


MAX. 

May I know it? 

OCTAVIO (seizes the patent). 
(seizes the patent) ae 

[A pause. 
In this disclosure place I in thy hands ° 
The Empire’s welfare and thy father’s life: 
Dear to thy inmost heart is Wallenstein : 
A powerful tie of love, of veneration, 
Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest youth. 
Thou nourishest the wish,—O let me sti 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence ! 
The hope thou nourishest to knit thyself 
Yet closer to him—— 





MAX 
Father-—— 


OCTAVIO. 
O my son! 
I trust thy heart undoubtingly. But am I 
Equally sure of thy sollectedneset 
Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance, 
To enter this man’s presence, when that I 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate? 


MAX, 
According 
As thou dost trust me, father, with his crime. 
[Ocravio takes a paper out of his escrutoire, and 
gives it to him. ; 
MAX. 
What! how! a full Imperial patent ! 


OCTAVIU. 
Read it. 
MAX. (just glances on it). 
Duke Friedland sentenced and condemn’d! 


OCTAVIO. 
Even so. 
MAX. (throws down the paper). 
O this is too much! O unhappy error! 


OCTAVIO, 
Read on. Collect thyself. 


MAX. (after he has read further, with a look of 
affright and astonishment on his father.) 
How! what! Thou! thou! 


OCTAV10. 
But for the present moment, till the King, 
Of Hungary may safely tye the army, 
Is the command assign’d to me. 
MAX. 

And think’st thou, 
Dost thou believe, that thou wilt tear it from him? 
O never hope it!—Father! father! father! 
An inauspicious office is enjoin’d thee. 7 
This paper here—this! and wilt thou enforce it? 
The mighty in the middle of his host, 
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Surrounded by his thousands, him wouldet thou 
Lisarm—degrade! Thou art lost, both thou and all 
OCTAVIO. [of us. 
What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 
In the great hand of God I stand. The Almighty 
Will cover with his shield the Imperial house, 
And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness, 
The Emperor hath true servants still ; and even 
Here in the camp, there are enough brave men 
Who for the good cause will fight gallantly. 
The faithful have been warn’d—the dangerous 
Are closely watch’d. I wait but the first step, 
And then immediately. 





MAX. 
What ! on suspicion % 
Immediately ¢ 
OCTAVIO. 

The Empcror is no tyrant. 
The deed alone he’ll punish, not the wish. 
The Duke hath yet his destiny in his power. 
Let him but leave the treason uncompleted, 
He will be silently displaced from office, 
And make way to his Emperor’s royal son. 
An honourable exile to his castles 
Will be a benefaction to him rather 
Tlan punishment. But the first open step—— 


MAX. 

What callest thou such a step? A wicked step 
Ne’er will he take; but thou mightest easily, 
Yea, thou hast done it, misinterpret him. 


OCTAVIO. 
Nay, howsoever punishable were 
Duke Friedland’s purposes, yet still the steps 
Which he hath taken openly, permit 
A mild construction. It is my intention 
To leave this paper wholly uninforced 
Till some act is committed which convicts him 
Of high-treason, without doubt or plea, 


And that shall sentence him. 
MAX. 
But who the judge? 
OCTAVIO. 
Thyself, 
MAX. 
For ever, then, this paper will lie idle. 


OCTAVIO. 
Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be proved. 
the counter-promise of this evening, 

It cannot be but he must deem himeelf 

Secure of the majority with wa; 

And of the army’s general sentiment 

He hath a pleasing proof in that petition, 

Which thou delivered’st to him from the regiments. 

Add this too—I have letters that the Rhinegrave 

Hath changed his route, and travels by forced 
marches 

To the Bohemian forests. What this purports 

‘Remains unknown; and, to confirm suspicion, 

This night a Swedish nobleman arrived here. 


MAX, 
{ have thy word. Thou’lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinced me—me myself, 


OCTAVIO. 
Is it possible? Still, after all thou know’st, 
Canst thou believe still in his innocence ! 
max. (with enthusiasm). 
Thy judgment may mistake; my heart can not. 
(Moderates his voiceand manner, 
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These reasons might expound thy spirit or mime; 
But they expound not Friedland—I have faith; 
For as he knits his fortunes to the stars, 

Even so doth he resemble them in secret, 
Wonderful, still inexplicable courses ! 

Trust me, they do him wrong. All will be solved, 
These smokes at once will kindle into flame— 
The edges of this black and stormy cloud 

Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 

The Unapproachable glide out in splendour. 


OCTAVIO. 
I will await it. 


SCENE II, 


Ocravio and Max. as before. To them the Valet of the 
Chamber. 
OCTAVIO. 
How now, then ? 
VALET. 
A despatch is at the door. 
OCTAVIO. 
So early? From whom comes he then? Who is it 


VALET, 
That he refused to tell me. 


OCTAVIO. 
Lead him in: 
And, hark you—let it not transpire. 
Exit Valet; the cornet steps in. 
OCTAVIO. 
Ha! Cornet—is it you? and from Count Galas! 
Give me your letters. 
CORNET. 
The Lieutenant-general 
Trusted it not to letters. 
OCTAVIO. ; 
And what is it 


CORNET. 
He bade me tell you—Dare I speak openly here f 


OCTAVIO, 
My son knows all. 
CORNET. 
We have him. 


OCTAVIO. 
Whom! 
Sesina, 


CORNET. 


The old negociator. 


octavio (eagerly). 
And you have him? 


CORNET. 
In the Bohemian Forest Captain Mohrbrand 
Found and secured him yester morning early : 
He was proceeding then to Regensburg, 
And on him were despatches for the Swede. 


OCTAVIO. 
And the despatches—— 
CORNET. 
The Lieutenant-general 
Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The prisoner with them. 
OCTAVIO. ; 
This is, indeed, a tiding} 
That fellow is a precious casket to us, 
Hncloein weighty things—Was much found au 
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_ _ CORNET. © 
T think, six packets, with Count Tertsky’s arms. 
, . OCTAVIO. 
None in the Duke’s own hand? 


Not that I know. 

OCTATIO, 

And old Sesina? 
CORNET. . 

He was sorely frighten’d, 
When it was told him he must to Vienna. 
But the Count Altringer bade him take heart, 
Would he but make a full and free confession. 


OCTAVIO. 
Is Altringer then with your Lord? I heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

CORNET. 

These three days past 

He’s with my master, the Lieutenant-general, 
At Frauenburg. Already have they sixty 
Small companies together, chosen men ; 
Respectfully they greet you with assurances, 
That they are only waiting your commands. 


OCTAVIO. 
In a few days may great events take place. 
And when must you return? 


CORNET. 

I wait your orders. 
OCTAVIO. 

Remain till evening. 

Cornet signifies his assent and obeisance, and is going. 

No one saw you—ha t 
CORNET. 

No living creature. Through the cloister wicket 

The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 


. OCTAVIO. 

Go, rest ‘your limbs, and keep yourself conceal’d 

1 hold it probable, that yet ere evening 

I shall despatch you. The development 

Of this affair approaches: ere the day, 

That even now is dawning in the heaven, 

Ere this eventful day hath set, the lot 

That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. 
[Exit Cornet. 


SCENE III. | 
Octavio and Max, PiccoLomin:. 


OCTAVIO. 
Well—and what now, son? All will soon be clear ; 
For all, I’m certain, went through that Sesina. 
Max. (who through the whole of the foregoing scene 
has been in a violent and visible struygle of feel- 
ings, at length starts as one resolved). 
I will procure me light a shorter way. 
Farewell. 
Octavio. 
Where now t~ Remain here. 
MAX. 
To the Duke. ; 
OCTAVIO (alarmed). 


Aare 


MAX, (returning). 
Jf thou hast’ believed that I shall act 


A part in this thy play—— 
Thou heat misealediated on me grievously. 
My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 
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False with the heart—I may not, cannot be ° 
Nor can I suffer that.a ‘man should ‘trust me—~ 
As his friend trust me—and then lull my consciences 
With such low pleas as these :—“ I him not— 
He did it all at his own hazard—and 
My mouth has never lied to him.”—No, no ! 
hat a friend takes me for, that I must be. 
—I’ll to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 
Will I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world, and with one stride 
Breakthrough and rend this fine-spun web of yours. 
He can, he will !—J still am his believer. 
Yet I'll not pledge myself, but that those letters 
May furnish you, perchance,with proofsagainst him. 
How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded—. 
What may not he himself too have permitted 
Himself to do, to snare the enemy, , 
The laws of war excusing? Nothing, save 
His own mouth shall convict him—nothing less ! 
And face to face will I go question him. 
OCTAVIO. 
Thou wilt ? 
MAX. 
1 will, as sure as this heart beats. 
OCTAVIO. 
I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 
IT calculated on a prudent son, 
Who would have bless’d the hand beneficent 
That pluck’d him back from the abyss—and lo ! 
A fascinated being I discover, 
Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wildera, 
Whom not the broadest light of noon can heal. 
Go, question him !—Be mad enough, I pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 
Go, give it up free booty !—Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
Now that a miracle of Heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour, 
And laid to sleep Suspicion’s piercing eyer, 
Let me have lived to see that mine own son, 
With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 
MAX. 
Ay—this state-policy? O how I curse it ! 
You will some time, with your state-policy, 
Compel him to the measure : it may happen, 
Because ye are determined that he is guilty, 
Guilty ye’ll make him. All retreat cut off, 
You close up every outlet, hem him in 
Narrowerand narrower, till at length ye force him- 
Yes, ye,—ye force him, in his desperation, 
To set fire to his prison. Father ! father ! 
That never can end well—it cannot—will nut ! 
And let it be decided as it may, 
I see with boding heart the near:‘approach 
Of an il-starr’d, unblest catastrophe. 
For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall, 
Will drag & world into the’ruin with him. 
And as a ship (that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire) at once, and with a thunder-burst 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All us, who ’re fix’d and mortised to his fortune. 
Deem of it what thou wilt ; but pardon me, 
That I must bear me on in my own way. 
All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 
And, ere the day-light dawns, it must be known 
Which I must losee—my father, or my friend. 
[During hie exit the curtatn arope- 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


A Room fitted up for astrological labours, and provided 
with celestial Charts, with Globes, Telescopes, Quadrants, 
and other mathematical Instruments.—Seven Colossal Fi- 
gures, representing the Planets, each with a transparent 
Star of a different Colour on its Head, stand in a semi- 
circle in the Back-ground, so that Mars and Saturn are 
nearest the Eye.—The Remainder of the Scene, and its Dis- 
position, ts given in the Fourth Scene of the Second Act.— 
There must be a Curtain over the Figures, which may be 
dropped, and conceal them on occasions. 


"In the Fifth Bcene of this Act tt must be dropped ; but in 
the Seventh Scene, tt must be again drawn up wholly or 
in part.] 

WALLENSTEIN at a black Table, on which a Speculum 
Astrologicum is described with Chalk. Seni is taking 
Ovservations through a window. 


WALLENSTEIN. . 
All well—and now let it be ended, Seni.—Come, 
The dawn commences, and Mars rules the hour. 
We must give o’er the operation. Come, 
We know enough. 

SENI. 

Your Highness must permit me 
Just to contemplate Venus. She’s now rising : 
Like as a sun, 80 shines she in the east. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
She is at present in her perigee, 
And shoots down now her strongest influences. 
(Contemplating the figure on the table. 
Auspicious aspect ! fateful in conjunction, 
At length the mighty three corraiate ; 
And the two stars of blessing, Jupiter 
And Venus, take between them the malignant 
Slily-malicious Mars, and thus compel 
Into my service that old mischief-founder : 
For long he view’d me hostilely, and ever 
With beam oblique, or perpendicular, 
Now in the Quartile, now in the Secundan, 
Shot his red lightnings at my stars, disturbing 
Their blessed influences and sweet aspects. 
Now they have conquer’d the old enemy, 
And bring him in the heavens a prisoner to me. 
BENI (who has come down from the window). 
And a a corner house, your Highness—think of 
t ! 
That makes each influence of double strength. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
And sun and moon, too, in the Sextile aspect, 
The soft light with the vehement—so I love it. 
Sox is the heart, Luna the head of heaven, 
Bold be the plan, fiery the execution. 


SENT. 
and both the mighty Lumina by no 
Maleficus affronited. Lo! Saturnus, 
Innocuous, powerless, in cadente Domo. 


‘WALLENSTEIN. 
he empire of Saturnus is gone by ; 
Lord of the secret birth of things is he ; 
Within the lap of earth, and in'the depthe 
Of the tion dominates ; 
And his are all things that eschew the light. 


| 
| 


The time is o’er of brooding and contrivance, 
For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now, 
And the dark work, complete of preparation, 
He draws by force into the realm of light. 
Now must we hasten on to action, ere 
The scheme, and most auspicious positure 
Parts o’er my head, and takes once more its flight ; 
For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 
(There are knocks at the door, 
There ’s some one knocking there. See who it is. 
TERTSKY (from without). 
Open, and let me in. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Ay—’t is Tertsky. 
What is there of such urgence? We are busy. 
TERTSKY (from without). 
Lay all aside at present, I entreat you. 
It suffers no delaying. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Open, Seni ! 
(hile Sent opens the door fur Trertsxy, WALLEN- 
STKIN draws the curtain over the figures 
TERTSKY (enters). 
Hast thou already heard it? He is taken. 
Galas has given him up to the Emperor. 
(Sent draws off the biack table, and exit. 


SCENE ITI, 
WaALtensrein, Cocnt TERTSKy. 
WALLENSTEIN (fo TERTSKY). 
Who has been taken 3 ho is given up ? 
TERTSKY. 

The man who knows our secrets, who knows every 
Negotiation with the Swede and Saxon, 
Through whose hands all and every thing has 


WALLENSTEIN oe back). 
Nay, not Sesina _—Say, No! I cntreat thee. 


TERTSKY. 
All on his road for Regensburg to the Swede 
He was plunged down upon by Galas’ agent, 
Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 
There must have been found on him my whole packet 
To Thur, to Kinsky, to Oxenstirn, to Arnheim : 
All this is in their hands ; they have now an insight 
Into the whole—our measures, and: our motives. 


SCENE III. 
To them enters Ius0. 


ILLO (¢o TERTSKY). 

Has he heard it ? 
TERTSKY. 
He has heard it. 
ILLO (to WALLENSTEIN). 
Thinkest thou ah 

To make thy peace with the Emperor, to rega 
His confidence !—-E’en.were it now thy wish 
To abandon all thy plans, yet still they: know 
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What thou hast wish’d: then forwards thou must 
Retreat is now no longer in thy power. [press ; 
TERTSEY. 


They have documents against us, and in hands, 
Which show beyond all power of contradiction— 
WALLENSTEIN, ‘ 

Of my hand-writing—no iota. Thee 
1 punish for thy lies. 

ILLO. 

And thou believest, 
That wnat this man, that what thy sister’s husband, 
Did in thy name, will not stand on thy reck’ning ? 
His word must pass for thy word with the Swede, 
And not with those that hate thee at Vienna ? 


TERTSKY, 
In writing thou gavest nothing—But bethink thee, 
How far thou ventured’st by word of mouth 
With this Sesina ! And will he be silent ? 
If he can save himself by yielding up 
Thy secret purposes, will he retain them ? 


ILLO. 
Thyself dost not conceive it possible ; 
And since they now have evidence authentic 
How far thou hast already gone, speak !—tell us, 
What art thou waiting for } thou canst no longer 
Keep thy command ; and beyond hope of rescue 
Thou ‘rt lost, if thou resign’st it. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
In the army 
Lies my security. The army will not 
Abandon me. hatever they may know, 
The power is mine, and they must gulp it dowr. ~ 
And substitute I caution for my fealty, 
They must be satisfied, at least appear so. 


ILLA. 
The army, Duke, és thine now—for this moment— 
°T is thine : but think with terror on the slow, 
The quiet power of time. From open violence 
The attachment of thy soldiery secures thee 
To-day—to-morrow : but grant’st thou them a 

respite, 
Unheard,-unseen, they’ll undermine that love 
On which thou now dost feel so firm a footing, 
With wily theft will draw away from thee 
One after the other-—— 
WALLENSTEIN. 
’T is a cursed accident! 

ILLO. 
Oh! I will call it a most blessed one, 
if it work on thee as it ought to do, 


Hi thee on to action—to decision— 
The Swedish Genera]—— 
WALLENSTEIN. 


He’s arrived! Know’st thou 
What his commission is—— 
ILLO. 
To thee alone 
Will he entrust the purpose of his coming. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

A cursed, cursed accident! Yes, yes, 

Sesina knows too much, and won't be silent. 
TERTSKY. 

{léés 2 Bohemian fugitive and rebel, 

{it week is forfeit. Can he save himself 

At ng! oat, think you he will scruple it! 

And if they put him to the torture, will he, 


Wil Ae, that dastardling, have strength enough— 


WALLENSTEIN (Jost in thought), 
Their confidence is lost —i bly | 
And I may act what way 1 will, I shall 
Be and remain for ever in their thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerely 
Soever I return back to my duty, 

It will no longer help me—— 


ILLO. 
Ruin thee, 
That it will do! Not thy fidelity, 
Thy weakness will be deem’d the sole occasion— 


WALLENSTEIN (pacing up and down in exireme 
agitation). 
What! I must realize it now in earnest, 
Because I toy’d too freely with the thought? 
Accursed he who dallies with a devil ! 
And must I—I must realize it now— 
Now, while I have the power, it must take place? 
ILLO. 
Now—now—ere they can ward and parry it ! 


WALLENSTEIN (looking at the paper of signatures). 
I have the Generals’ word—a written promise! 
Max. Piccolomini stands not here—how’s that? 


TERTSKY. 
It was——he fancied—— 
ILLO. 
Mere self-willedness. 
There needed no such thing ’twixt him and you 
WALLENSTEIN. 
He is quite right—there needeth no such thing. 
The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders— 
Have sent me in a paper of remonstrance, 
And openly resist the imperial orders. 
The first step to revolts already taken. 
ILLO. 
Believe me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
To lead them over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
I will hear, however, 
What the Swede has to say to me. 


ILLO (eagerly to TERTSKY). 


Go, call him! 
He stands without the door in waiting. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 
All by surprise,—it came too quick upon me; 
°T is wholly novel, that an accident, 
With its dark lordship, and blind agency, 
Should force me on with it. 
ILLO. = 
First hear him only, 
[Exreunt Tanrexy and Inte, 


Stay! 


And after weigh it. 


SCENE IV. 


WALLENSTEIN (in soliloguy). 
Is it possible t 

Ist sot I can no longer what I would? 
No longer draw back at my liking! I 
Must do the deed, because I shoughé of itt 
And fed this heart here with a dream! Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my 08, 
Dallied with thoughts of possible full! 
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Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 

And only kept the road, the access open? ° 

By the great God of Heaven! It was not 

My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve. 

1 but amused myself with thinking of it. 

The free-will paves me, the power to do 

Or not to do it— Was it criminal 

To make the minister to hope, 

To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 

And clutch fantastic sceptres moving t’ward me! 

Was not the will kept free? Beheld I nét 

The road of duty close beside me—but 

One little step, and once more I was in it! 

Where am I? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I mutter’d 

And meant not—my own doings tower behind me. 
[Pauses and remains in deep thought. 

A punishable man I seem ; the guilt, 

Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me 

The equivocal demeanour of my life 

Bears witness on my prosecutor’s party. 

And even my purest acts from purest motives 

Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 

Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 

A goodly outside [ had sure reserved, 

Had drawn the coverings thick and double round» 

Been calm and chary of my utterance ; [me, 

But being conscious of the innocence 

Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, 

I gave way to my humours, to my passion: 

Bold were my. words, because my deeds were not. 

Now every planless measure, chance event, 

The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph, 

And all the May-games of a heart o’er-flowing, 

Will they connect, and weave them all together 

Into one web of treason ; all will be plan, 

My eye ne’er absent from the far-off mark, 

Step tracing step, each step a politic progress ; 

And out of all they’ll fabricate a charge 

So specious, that I must myself stand dumb. 

I am caught in my own net, and only force, 

Nought but a sudden rent can liberato me. 

[Pauses again. 

How else! since that the heart ’s unbiass’d instinct 

Impell’d me to the daring deed, which now 

Necessity, self-preservation, orders. 

Stern is the On-look of Necessity, 

Not without shudder may a human hand 

Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom: 

Once suffer’d to escape from its safe corner 

Within the heart, its nursery and birth-place, 

Sent forth into the Foreign, it belongs 

For ever to those sly malicious powers 

Whom never art of man conciliated. 

[Paces in agitation through the chamber, then pauses, 
and, after the pause, breaks out again into audible 
soliloquy. 

What is thy enterprise? thy aim? thy object? 
Hast honestly confess’d it to thyself t 

Power seated on a quiet throne thou “dst shake,, 
Power on an ancient consecrated ne, 

Strong in posseasion, founded in old custom ; 
Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fix’d to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 

This, this will be no strife of strength with strength. 
That fear’d I not. I brave each combatant, 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 


Who, full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In me too. °T is a foe invisible, 
The which I fear—a fearful enemy, 
Which in the human heart opposes me, 
By its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 
Not that, which full of life, instinct with power, 
Makes known its present being; that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 
O no! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday, 
What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’t was sterling! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them, 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consecratcs; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right, 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee ! 
[T'o the Paor, who here entere, 
The Swedish officer?__Well, let him enter. 
[The PaGE exit, WALLENSTEIN fixes his eye in deed 
thought on the door 
Yet is it pure—as yet !—the crime has come 
Not o’er this threshold yet—so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life’s two pathe. 


SCENE V. 
WALLENSTEIN and WRANGEL. 


WALLENSTEIN (after having fired a searching look 
on him.) 


Your name is Wrangel? 


WRANGEL. 
Gustave Wrangel, General 
Of the Sudermanian Blues, 


WALLENSTEIN. 
It was a Wrangel 
Who injured me materially at Stralsund, 
And by his brave resistance was the cause 
Of the opposition which that sea-port made. 


WRANGEL. 
It was the doing of the element {merit. 
With which you fought, my Lord! and not my 
The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedom : 
The sea and land, it seem’d, were not to serve 
One and the same. 


WALLENSTEIN (makes the motion for him to take @ 
seat, and seats himself.) 
And where are your credentials ¢ 
Come you provided with full powers, Sir General ! 
WRANGEL, 
There are so many scruples yet to solve-—— 
WALLENSTEIN (having read the oredenitals.) 
An able letter !—Ay—he is a prudent 
Intelligent master, whom you serve, Sir General ! 
The Chancellor writes me, that he but fulfils 
His late de Sovereign’s own idea 
In helping me to the Bohemian crown. 
WRANGEL. 
He says the truth. Our great King, now in hgaven, 
Did ever deem most highly of your Grace's ° 
Pre-eminent sense and mili genius ; 
And always the commanding Intellect, oe 
He said, should have command, and be the King. 
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Yes, he might say it safely General Wrangél 

e it ‘ n rangel, 
ie sana See his hand spusionata ye 
Come, fair and open.—Trust me, I was alwa 
A Swede at heart. Eh! that did you experience 
Both in Silesia and at Nurem ; 
I had you often in my power, and let you 
Always slip out by some back-door or other. 
"Tis this for which the Court can ne’er forgive me, 
Which drives me to this present step: and since 
Our interests so run in one direction, 
E’en let us have a thorough confidence 
Each in the other. 

WRANGEL, 
Confidence will come 

Has each but only first security. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me ; 
And, I confess—the does not lie whally 
To my advantage— Without doubt he thinks, 
lf I can play false with the Emperor, 
Who is my Sov’reign, I can do the like 
With the enemy, and that the one too were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 
Is not this your opinion too, Sir General t 


WRANGEL. 
I have here an office merely, no opinion. 


.  WALLENSTEIN. 
The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost : 
I can no longer honourably serve him. 
For my security, in self-defence, 
I take this hard step, which my conscience blames. 


WRANGEL. 

That I believe. So far would no one go 
Who was not forced to it. (After a pause. 

What may have impell’d 
Your princely Highness in this wise to act 
Toward your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, 
Beseems not us to expound or criticise. 
The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 
With his good sword and conscienee. This con- 

currence, 

This opportunity, is in our favour, 
And all advantages in war are lawful. 
We take what offers without questioning ; 
And if all have its due and just proportions-——— 


r WALLENSTEIN. 
Of what then are ye doubting | Of my will 
Or of my power! I pledged me to the Chancellor, 
Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men, 
That I would instantly go over to them 
With eighteen thousand of the Emperor's troops. 


WRANGEL, 
Your Grace is known to be a mighty war-chief, 
To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 
*Tis talked of still with fresh astonishment, 
How some years past, beyond ali human faith, 
You calld an army forth, like a creation : 
But yet-—— 
WALCENSTEIN. 
but’ yet ¢ 


WRANGEL, 
| But still the Chancellor thinks, 
Sy might yet be an easier thing from nothing 
To call forth sixty. thousand men of battle, 
Than to persuade one sixtieth part of the— 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What now ! Out with it, friend't 


RANGHL. 
To break their ontha, 
; WALLENSTEIN, 

And he thinks so 3—He judges like a Swede, © 
And like a Protestant, You Lutherans 
Fight for your Bible. You are interested 
About the cause ; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners.— Among you, whoe’er 
To the enemy, hath broken coveuant _—[fancies. 
With two Lords at one time.—We’ve no such 


WRANGEL, 
Great God in Heaven ! Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fire-side, no altar # 


WALLENSTEIN. 
I will explain that to you, how it stands :— 
The Austrian has a country, ay, and loves it, 
And has good cause to love it—but this army, 
That calls itself the Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none—no country ; 
This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 
Unclaim’d by town or tribe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the universal sun. 


WRANGEL. 

But then the Nobles and the Officers ? 

uch a desertion, such a felony, 

t is without example, my Lord Duke, 
In the world’s history. 

WALLENSTEIN, 
They are all mine— 

Mine unconditionally—mine on all terms. 
Not me, your own eyes you must trust. 

[He gives him the paper containing the written cath. 
WRANGEL reads ik through, and, having reat it, 
lays it on the table, remaining silent. 

So then! 
Now comprehend you! 


WRANGEL. 

. Comprehend who can ! 
My Lord Duke; I will let the mask drop—yes! 
I’ve full powers for a final settlement. 
The Rhinegrave stands but four days’ march from 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits [here 
For orders to proceed and join your army. 
Those orders J give out, immediately 
We’re compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

What asks the Chancellor ? 
WRANGEL (considerately). 

Twelve regiments, every man a Swede—my hend 
The warranty—and all might prove at last 


Only false play—— a 
WALLENSTEIN elie Le 
Sir Swede ! 
WRANGEL (calmly proceeding). 
Am therefore forced 


T’ insist thereon, that he do formally, 
Irrevocably break. with the Emperor, 
Duke Friedland. 


Else not a Swede is trusted te 
WALLENSTEIN, . 
Come, brief, and open! What is the demand? 
WRANGEL, 
That he forthwith disarm the Spanish regiments 


Attached to the Emperor, that he seize Prague, 
And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra. ; 
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WALLENSTEIN. 
That 1s much indeed ! 
Prague !—Egra’s granted—-But—but Prague !— 
I give you every security . {’°Twon’t do. 
Which you may ask of me in common reason— 
But Prague—-Bohemia—thcse, sir General, 


1 can myself protect. 
WRANGEL. 
We doubt it not. 
But ’tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We want security, 
That we shall not expend our men and money 
All to no purpose. 
WALLENSTKIN. 
’Tis but reasonable. 


WRANGEL. 
And till we are indemnified, so long 
Stays Prague in pledge. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Then trust you us so little? 


WRANGEL (rising). 
The Swede, if he would treat well with the German, 
Must keep a sharp look-out. We have been call’d 
Over the Baltic, we have saved the cmpire 
From ruin—with our best blood have we sealed 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 
But now already is the benefaction 
No longer felt, the load alone is felt.— 
Ye look askance with evil eye upon us, 
As foreigners, intruders in the empire, 
And would fain send us, with some paltry sun 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 
No, no! my Lord Duke! no!—it never was 
For Judas’ pay, for chinking gold and silver, 
That we did leave our King by the Great Stone’. 
No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish Nobles—neither 
Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 
Hoist sail for our own country. Citizens 
Will we remain upon the soil, the which 
Our Monarch conquer’d for himself, and died. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Help to keep down the common enemy, 
And the fair border land must needs be yours. 


WRANGEL. 
But when the common enemy lies vanquish'd, 
Who knits together our new friendship then ? 
We know, Duke Friedland! though perhaps the 
Swede 
Ought not t’ have known it, that you carry on 
Secret negotiations with the Saxons. 
Who is our warranty, that we are not 
The sacrifices in those articles 
Which ’tis thought needful to conceal from us? 


WALLENSTEIN (rises). 
Think you of something better, Gustave Wrangel ! 
Of Prague no more. 
WRANGEL. 
Here my commission ends. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Surrender up to you my capital !. 

Far liever would I face about, and step 
Back to my Emperor. 


' A great stone near Liitzen, since called the Swedc's 
Btdne, the body of their great king having been feund at 
the foot of it, after the battle in which he lost his life, 





WRANGEL, 
If time yet permits 
a WALLENSTEIN. 
That lies with me, even now, at any hour. 


W4ANGEL, 

Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer ; 

No Jonger since Sesina’s been a prisoner. 
(WALLENnsTein is struck, and silencetle 

My lord Duke, hear me—We believe that you 

At present do mean honourably by us. 

Since yesterday we’re sure of thut—and now 

This paper warrants for the troops, there’s nothing 

Stands in the way of our full confidence. 

Prague shall not part us. Hear! The Chancellor | 

Contents himself with Albstadt ; to your Grace | 

He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side. ; 

But Egra above all must open to us, 

Ere we can think of any junction. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
You, 
You therefore must I trust, and you not me? 
I will consider of your proposition. 


WRANGEL., 

I must entreat, that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Ilas this negotiation, my Lord Duke! 
Crept on into the second year. If nothing 
Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Ye press me hard, A measure such as this, 
Ought to be thoughe of. 


WRANGEL, 
Ay! but think of this too, 
That sudden action only can procure it 
Suecess—think first of this, your Highness. 
[Exit Wrancss, 


SCENE VI. 
WALLENSTEIN, TERTSKY, Gnd ILLO (re-euter.) 
1LLO. 
Is’t all right? 
TERTSKY. 
Are you compromised 
ILLO. 
This Swede 
Went smiling from you. Yes | you’re compromised. 
" WALLENSTEIN, 
As yet is nothing settled: and (well weighed) 
I fecl myself inclined to leave it so. 


TERTSKY, 
How? What is that? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Come on me what will come, 
The doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ! 
TERTSKY, 
Nay, but bethink you, Duke, 
WALLENSTEIN. : 
To live upon the mercy of these Swedes ! [it. 
Of these proud-hearted Swedes !—I could uot bear 
ILLO. 
Goest thou as fugitive, as mendicant ! 
Brivgest thou not more to them than thou reccivest ’ 
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SCENE VII. 
To these enter the Countess TERTSKY. 


; WALLENSTEIN. 
Who sent for you! There is no business here 
For women. 
COUNTESS. 
I am come to bid you joy. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Use thy authority, Tertsky ; bid her go. 


_ COUNTESS. 
Come I perhaps too early! I hope not. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you: 
You know it is the weapon that destroys me. 
I am routed, if a woman but attack me: 
I cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning sex. 


COUNTESS. 
I had already 
Given the Bohemians a king. 


WALLENSTEIN (sarcastically). 
They have one, 
In consequence, no doubt. 


COUNTESS (to the others). 
Ha! what new scruple ? 


TERTSKY. 

The Duke will not. 
COUNTESS. 
He will not what he must ! 
ILLO. 
It lies with you now. Try. For I am silenced, 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience, 
And of fidelity. 
COUNTESS. 
How,? then, when all 

Lay in the far-off distance, when the road 
Stretch’d out before thine eyes interminably, 
Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 
Now that the dream is being realised, 
The purpose ripe, the issue ascertain’d, 
Dost thou begin to play the dastard now ! 
Plann’d merely, ’t is a common felony ; 
Accomplish’d, an immortal undertaking: 
And with success comes pardon hand in hand ; 
For all event is God’s arbitrement. 


SERVANT (enters). 
The colonel Piccolomini. 


COUNTESS (hastily). 
—Must wait. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
TI cannot see him now. Another time. 


SERVANT. 
But for two minutes he entreats an audience - 
Of the most urgent nature is his business. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Who knows what he may bring us! I will hear him. 
COUNTESS oe 
Urgent for him, no doubt! but thou mayst wait. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
What isit? | 
COUNTESS. 
Thou shalt be inform’d hereafter. 
First let the Swede and thee be compromised. 
[£xit Servant. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
If there were yet a choice! if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible—I still 
Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 


COUNTESS. 
Desirest thou nothing further? Such a way 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 
Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life ; determine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too, 
As well as Fame and Fortune.—-To Vienna— 
Hence—to the Emperor—kneel before the throne; 
Take a full coffer with thee—say aloud, 
Thou didst but wish to prove thy fealty ; 
Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 


ILLO. 
For that too ’t is too late. They know too much ; 
He would but bear his own head to the block. 


COUNTESS. * 
I fear not that. They have not evidence 
To attaint him legally, and they avoid 
The avowal of an arbitrary power. 
They'll let the Duke resign without disturbance, 
1 see how all will end. The King of Hungary 
Makes his appearance, and ’t will of itsclf 
Be understood, that then the Duke retires. 
There will not want a formal declaration : 
The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army ; and 50 all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs ; and now ’t is stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build ; 
Superintend his horses’ pedigrees, 
Creates himself a court, gives golden keys, 
And introduceth strictest ceremony 
In fine proportions, and nice etiquette ; 
Keeps open table with high cheer: in brief, 
Commenceth mighty King—in miniature. 
And while he prudently demeans himself, 
And gives himself no actual importance, 
He will be let appear whate’er he likes : 
And who dares doubt, that Friedland will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour ? 
Well now, what then? Duke Friedland is as others, 
A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raised 
To price and currency, a Jon#h’s gourd, 
An over-night creation of court-favour, 
Which with an undistinguishable ease 
Makes Baron or makes Prince. 


WALLENSTEIN (in extreme agitation). 
Take her away. 
Let in the young Count Pigcolomini. 


COUNTESS. 
Art thou in earnest ? I entreat thee! Canst thou 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own grave, 
So ignominiously to be dried up 1 
Thy life, that arrogated such an height 
To end in such a nothing! To be nothing,: 
When one was always nothing, is an evi 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil ; 
But to become a nothing, having been——. 


WALLENSTEIN (s/arts up in violent agiiation). 
Show me a way out of this stifling crowd, 
Ye powers of Aidance! Show me such a way 
As. I am capable of going. —I 
Am no tongue-hero, no fihe virtue-prattler ; 
I cannot warm by thinking ; cannot say 
To the good luck that turns hor back upon me, 
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Magnanimously : “ Go ; I need thee not.” 
Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 
nor sacrifices will I shun, 
If so I may avoid the laat extreme ; 
But ere I sink down into nothingness, 
Leave off so little, who began go great, 
Ere that the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 


This and after ages' s my name 
With and d; and Friedland be redemp- 
For each accursed deed ! [tion 
COUNTESS, 
What is there here, then, 


So against nature t Help me to perceive it! 

O let not Superstition’s nightly goblins 

Subdue thy clear bright spirit ! Art thou bid 

To murder t—with abhorr’d accursed poniard, 

To violate the breasts that nourish’d thee ! 

That were a ek our nature, that might aptly 

Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken?. 

Yet not a few, and for a meaner object, 

Have ventured even this, ay, and perform’d it. 

What is there in thy case so black and monstrous ? 

Thou art accused of treason—whether with 

Or without justice is not now the question— 

Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 

Of the power which thou possessest—Friedland ! 
Duke ! 

Tell me where lives that thing so meek and tame, 

That doth not all his living faculties 

Put forth in preservation of his life ! 

What deed so daring, which necessity 

And desperation will not sanctify ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me 
He loved me ; he esteem’d me ; I was placed, 
The nearest to his heart. Full many a time ° 
We like familiar friends, both at one table, 
Have banqueted together. He and I— 
And the young kings themselves held me the bason 
Wherewith to wash me—and is ’t come to this ¢ 


COUNTESS. 

So faithfully preservest thou each small favour, 

And hast no memory for contumelies ! 

Must I remind thee, how at Regensburg 

This man repaid thy faithful services ? 

All ranks and all conditions in the empire 

Thou hadst wrong’d, to make him great,—hadst 
loaded on thee, 

On thee, the hate, the curse of the whole world. 

No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why ? because thou hadst existed only 

For the Emperor. To the Emperor alone 

Clung Friedland in that storm which gather’d 
round him 

At Regensburg in the Diet—and he dropp’d thee! 

He let thee fall ! he let thee fall a victim 

To the Bavarian, to that insolent ! 

Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 

And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, 


1 Could I have hagarded such a Germanism, as the use 
of the word after-world, for posterity,—‘‘ Es spreche Welt 
und Nachwelt meinen Namen ”—might have been ren- 
dered with more literal fidelity:—Let world and after- 
world speak out my name, eto. 

*T have not ventured to affront the fastidious delicacy 
of our age with a literal translation of this line, 
werth 
Die Eingeweide schaudernd aufsuregen. 
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Thou wert let drop into obscurity.— 
Say not, the. restoration of thy honour 
Has made atonement for that first injustice. 
No honest good-will was it that replaced thee ; 
The law of necessity re laced thee, 
Which they had fain sppesed but that they could 

WALLENSTEIN. (not. 
Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 
Nor yet to his affection I’m indebted 
For this high office; and if I abuse it, 
I shall therein abuse no confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection ! confidence |—they needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 
Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 
Is served, who'll have the thing and not the symbol 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 
And at the rudder places him, e’en though , 
She had been fareed to take him from the rabble— 
She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office ; it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
For, to the uttermgst moment that they can, 
This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more, 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature, of the spirit giant-born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 
Unmaster’d scorches, ere it reaches them, 
Their fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
’T is true ! they saw me always as I am— 


COUNTESS, 
Nay rather—thou hast ever shown thyself 
A formidable man, without restraint ; 
Hast exercised the full prerogatives 
Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 
Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou 
Who hast still remain’d consistent with thyself, 
But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 
Entrusted such a power in hand they fear’d. 
For, by the laws of Spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 
Wert thou another being, then, when thou 
Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire, 
And sword, and desolation, through the Circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge, 
Didst mock all ordinances of the empire, 
The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 
Trampledst to earth each rank, each magistracy, 
All to extend thy Sultan’s domination 3 
Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 
Thy haughty will, to teach thee ordinance. — 
But no, the Emperor felt no touch of conscience 
Whatserved him pleased him, and withouta murmur 
He stamp’d his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 
What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For him, to day is all at once become : 
Opprobrious, foul because it is dirpeted 
Against him.—O most flimsy superstition ! 
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*T ls even so. The Emperor perpetra’ : 
Deeds m™m tu deeds most unorderly. 
‘And even this prince’s mantle, which 1 wear, 

I owe to what were services to him, 

But mast high misdemeanors ’gainst the empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then betwixt thee and him ot it Friedland !) 
The point can be no more of right and duty, 

Only of power and the opportunity. 

That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder 
Approaching with swift steeds ; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot-seat, 

Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make.conquest 

Of the now empty seat. The moment comes ; 

It is already here, when thou must write 

The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 

The constellations stand victorious o’er thee, 

The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 
And tell thee, “Now’s the time!” The starry 

courses & 
Hast thou thy life-long measured to no purpose ? 
The quadrant and the circle, were they playthings ? 
[Potnting to the different objects in the room. 

The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven, 

Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee 
In dumb. foreboding symbols hast thou placed 
These seven presiding Lords of Destiny— 

For toys! Is all this preparation nothing ? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 

That even to thyself it doth avail 

Nothing, and has no influence over thee 

In the great moment of decision !—— 


WALLENSTEIN (during this last speech walks up 
. and down with inward struggles, labouring with 
passion; stops suddenly, stands still, then 
interrupting the Counter 
Send Wrangel:to me—I wil? instantly 
Despatch three couriers—— 
ILLO (hurrying out). 
God in heaven be praised ! 
WALLENSTEIN, 
It is his evil genius and mine. 
Our evil genius! It chastises him 


Through me, the instrument of his ambition ; 
And I expect no less, than that Revenge 
E’en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 
Who sows the ite Blade teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous est. Every crime 
, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel k misgiving, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 
He can no longer trust me—Ther no longer 
Can I retreat—so come that which must come.— 
Still destiny preserves its due relations, 
The heart within us is its absolute 
Vicegerent. (To Tentsxy. 
Go, conduct you Gustave Wrangel 
To my state-cabinet.—Myself will speak to 
The couriers.—And despatch immediately 
A servant for Octavio Piccolomini. 
[To the CounTzss, who cannot conceal her triumph 
No exultation ! woman, triumph not ! 
For jealous are the Powers of Destiny. 
Joy premature, and shouts ere victory, 
Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 
We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. 
(While he is making his exit the curtain drops 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


Beene, as in the preceding Act, 
Waienstein, Octavio PICCOLOMINI. 


WALLENSTEIN (coming forward in conversation). 
He sends me word from Linz, that he lies sick ; 
But I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secretes himself at Frauenburg with Galas. 
Secure them both, and send them to me hither. 
Remember, thou takest on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments,—constantly 
Make preparation, and be never ready ; 

And if they urge thee to draw out against me, 
Seill answer xs, and stand as thou wert fetter’d. 
I know, that it is doing thee a service 
To keep thee out of action in this business. 
Thou lovest to linger on in fair appearances ; 
Steps of extremity are not thy province, 
Therefore have I sought out this part for thee. 
Thov wilt this time be of most service to me 
By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare iteelf on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter Max, Piccovomini. 

Now go, Octavio. 


This night must thou be off, take my own horses: 
Him here I kegp with me—make short farewell— 


_\ 


Trust me, I think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thriving fortunes. 
octavio (to his = 
1 shall see you 
Yet ere I go. 


SCENE II. 
WALLENSTEIN, Max, PICCOLOMINI. 


Max. (advances to him). 
My General ! 


° 


WALLENSTEIN. 
That am I no longer, if 
Thou stylest thyself the Emperor's officer. 
MAX. 
Then thou wilt leave the army, General ? 
WALLENSTEIN, 
I have renounced the service of the Emperor. 


max. 
And thou wilt leave the army 
WALLENSTEIN. . 
Rather hope I 
To bind it nearer still and faster to me. 
[He seats himssif 
Yes, Max., I have delay’d to open it to thee, 


Even till the hour of noting "gins to strike, 
Youth’s fortunate feeling oth seize easily 
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The absolute right, yes, and'a joy it is 

To exercise the single apprehension 

Where the sums square in proof ; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evils 

One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 

Brings itself back from out the strife of duties, 

There ’tis a blessing to have no election, 

And blank necessity is grace and favour. 

——This is now present : do not look behind thee,— 

It can no more avail thee. Look thou forwards ! 

Think not ! judge not! prepare thyself to act ! 

The Court—it hath determined on my ruin, 

Therefore I will to be beforehand with them. 

We'll join the Swedes—right gallant fellows are 

And our good friends. [they, 
(He stops himscl/, expecting Picco.omini's answer. 

I have ta’en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 

I grant thee time to recollect thyself. 

(He rises, and retires at the back of the stage. Max. 
remains for a long time motionless, in a trance 
of excessive anguish. At his first motion Wat- 
LENSTEIN returns, and places himself before him, 


MAX. 
My General, this day thou makest me 
Of age to speak in my own right aad person, 
For till this day I have been spared the trouble 
To find out my own road. Thee have I follow’d 
With most implicit unconditional faith, 
Sure of the right path if I follow’d thee. 
To-day, for the first time, dost thou refer 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Soft cradled thee thy Fortune till to day ; 
Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sport, 
Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 
With undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with duties. 
Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 
Which is now kindling ’twixt thy friend and him 
Who is thy Emperor. 
MAX. 
War ! is that the name ! 
War is as frightful as heaven’s pestilence. 
Yet it is good, is it heaven’s will as that is. 
Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 
Thou wagest with the Emperor’s own army ? 
O God of” heaven ! what a change is this. 
Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 
To thee, who like the fix’d star of the pole 
Wert all I gazed at on life’s trackless ocean ? 
O! what a rent thou makest in my heart ! 
The ingrain’d instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obediency, 
Must I pluck live asunder from thy name ? 
Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me— 
It always was as a god looking at me ! 
Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed : 
The senses still are in thy bonds, although, 
Bleeding, the soul ‘hath freed itself. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Max. hear me. 


O 1 do it not, I pray thee, do it not ! 

There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 
Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
Thy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only 

Ww hich hath polluted thee—and innocence, 


Tt will not let iteelf be driven awa 

From that world-awing Thou wilt not, 
Thou canst not, end in this. It would reduce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 

Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

*T will justify the vulgar misbelief, 

Which holdeth nothing noble in freé will, 

And trusts itself to impotence alone, 

Made powerful only in an unknown power. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The world will judge me sternly, I expect it. 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say tome. Who but avoids 
The extreme, can he by going round avoid it 
But here there is no choice. Yes—I must use 
Or suffer violence—so stands the case, 
There remains nothing possible but that. 

MAX. 

O that is never possible for thee ! 
*Tis the last desperate resource of those 
Cheap souls, to whom their honour, their good name 
Is their poor saving, their last worthless keep, 
Which having staked and lost, they stake themselves 
In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich, 
And glorious ; with an unpolluted heart 
Thou canst make conquest of whate’er seems 
But he, who once hath acted infamy, _ [highest ! 
Does nothing more in this world. 


WALLENSTEIN (grasps his hand). 

Calmly, Max. ! 
Much that is great and excellent will we — 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, ’tis soon 
Forgotten, Max., by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotless now; 
That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 

To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 
Not to the good. All, that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, ; 
But never yet was man enrich’d by them : 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for— all there is general, 
The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 
From the deceiving Powers, depraved in nature, 
That dwell beneath the day and blessed sun-light. 
Not without sacrifices are they render’d 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e’er retired unsullied from their service. 
MAX. 
Whate’er is human, to the human being 
Do I allow—and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily I pardon 
The excess of action ; but to thee, my General ! 
Above ali others make I large concession. 
For thou must move a world, and be the master— 
He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. 
So be it then ! maintain thee in thy post 
By violence. Resist the Emperor, 
And if it must be, force with force repel : 
I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 
But not—not to the trattor—yes !—+the word 
Is spoken out——. 
Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 
That is no mere excess ! that is no error 
Of human nature—that is wholly different, 
O that is black, black as the pit of hell! « 
(Wan.enerain betrays a sudden agitation. 
Thou canst not hear it named, and wilt thou do it 7, 


hk. en 
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O turn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 

I hold i¢ certain. Send me to Vienna: 

I’ll make thy peace for thee with the Emperor. 

He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 

Shall see thee, Duke! with my unclouded eye, 

And I bring back his confidence to thee. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

It is too late. Thou knowest not what has happen’d, 


MAX. 
Were it too late, and were things gone so far, - 
That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
Then—fall ! fall honourably, even as thou stood’st, 
Lose the command. Go from the stage of war. 
Thou canst with splendour do it—do it too ; 
With innocence. Thou hast lived much for others, 
At length live thou for thy own self. I follow thee. 
My destiny I never part from thine. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
It is too late ! Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the mile-stones 
t fast behind by my post couriers, 
Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 
[Max. stands as convulsed, with a gesturg ands 

countenance expressing the most intense anguish. 

Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forced. 

I cannot give assent to my own shame . 

And ruin. Thou—no—thou canst not forsake me! 

So let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 

With a firm step. What am I doing worse 

Than did famed Ceesar at the Rubicon, 

When he the legions led against his country, 

The which his country liad deliver’d to him ¢ 

Had he thrown down the sword, he had been lost, 

I were, if J but disarm’d myself. 
I out something in me of his spirit ; 
Give me his luck, that other thing I’ll bear. 
(Max, quits him abruptly. WaLLENsTEIN, startled 

and overpowered, continues looking after him, 
and is still in this posture when TKRTaKY enters. 


SCENE IIT. 


WALLENSTEIN, TERTSKY. 


TERTSKY. 
Max. Piccolomini just left you ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Where is Wrangel ? 
TERTSKY. 
He is already gone. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
In such a hurry ? 


TERTSKY. 
Tt is as if the earth had swallow’d him. 
He had scarce left thee, when I went to seek him, 
I wish’d some words with him—but he was gone. 
How, when, and where, could no one tell me. Nay, 
I half believe it was the devil himself; 
human creature could not so at once 
Have vanish’'d. 
ILLO (enters). 
Is it true that thou wilt send 
Octavio? 
TERTSEKY. 
How, Octavio! Whither send him ! 


" WALLENSTEIN. 
He goes to Frauenburg, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian regiments 


TLIO. 
No, 
Nay, Heaven forbid ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
And why should Heaven forbid } 


TLLO. 
Him !—that deceiver ! Wouldst thou trust to hirs 
The soldiery 1 Him wilt thou let slip from thee, 
Now, in the very instant that decides us———- 


TERTSKY. 
Thou wilt not do this !..No ! I pray thee, no ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Ye are whimsical. 


ILLO. 

O but for this time, Duke, 

Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
And why should I not trust him only this time, 
Who have always trusted him ? What, then, has 
happen’d, 

That I should lose my good opinion of him ? 
In complaisance to your whims, not my own, 
I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 
Think not Jam a woman. Having trusted him 
E’en till to-day, to-day too will I trust him. 

TERTSKY. 
Must it be he—he only ¢ Send another. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Tt must be he, whom I myself have chosen ; 
He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 
ILLO. ; 
Because he’s an Italian— 
Therefore is he well fitted for the business ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
I know you love them not—nor sire nor son— 
Because that I esteem them, love them—visibly 
Esteem them, love them more than you and others, 
E’en as they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights, 
Thorns in your foot-path. But your jealousies, 
In what affect they me or my concerns ? 
Are they the worse to me because you hate them ? 
Love or hate one another as you will, 
I leave to cach man his own moods and likings ; 
Yet know the worth of each of you to me. 
ILLO. 
Von Questenberg, while he was here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio. 
WALLENSTEIN, 
It happen’d with my knowledge and permission. 
ILLO. 
I know that secret messengers came to him 
From Galas—— 
WALLENSTEIN. 
That’s not true. 
ILLO. 
O thou art blind, 
With thy, deep-seeing eyes ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
. Thou wilt not shake 
My faith for me—my faith, which founds itself 
On the profoundest science. If’t is false, 
Then the whole science of the stars is false ; 
For know, I have a pledge from Fate itself, ' 
That he is the most faithful of my friends, 


ILLO. 
Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is not fase f 
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WALLENSTEIN. 
There exist moments in the life of man, 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 
And such a moment ’t was, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Litzen, 


eenne against atree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I look’ 


out far upon the ominous plain. 
My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 
And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, fill’d with anxious presentiment, 
Did knit the most removed futurity. 
Then said I also to myself, “So many : 
Dost thou command. They follow all thy stars, 
And as on some great number set their All 
Upon thy single head, and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 
Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 
All these in many a several direction : 
Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.” 
I pe to know which one was faithfullest 
Of all, this camp included. Great Destiny, 
Give me a sign! And he shall be the man, 
Who, on the approaching morning, comes the first 
To meet me with a token of his love : 
And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 
Then midmbst in the battle was I led’ 
Jn spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult! ° 
Then was my horse kill’d under me: I sank ; 
And over me away all unconcernedly, 
Drove horse and rider—and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a dying man ; 
Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm : 
It was Octavio’s—I awoke at once, 
*T was broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 
“ My brother,” said he, “ do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you ’re wont ; but mount the horse 
Which T have chosen for thee. Do it, brother ! 
In love tome. A strong dream warn’d me so.” 
It was the swiftness of this horse that snatch’d me 
From the hot pursuit of Bannier’s dragoons. 
My cousin rode the dapple on that day, 
And never more saw I or horse or rider. 
ILLO. 
That was a chance. 
WALLENSTEIN (significanily). 
There’s no such thing as chance. 
In brief, *t is sign’d and seal’d that this Octavio 
Is my good angel—and now no word more. 


(He is retiring. 
TERTSKY. 
This 1s my comfort—Max. remains our hostage. 
ILLO. 


And he shall never stir from here alive. 


WALLENSTEIN (sfops and turns himself round). 
Are ye not like the women, who for ever 
Only recur to their first word, although 
One had been talking reason by the hour ! 
Know, that the human being’s thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 
The inner world, his microcosmus, is 
The deep shaft, out of which they spring eternally. 
They grow by certain laws, like the tree’s fruit— 
No if ling chance can metamorphose them. 
Have I the human kernel first examined t 
Then I know, too, the future will and action. 

. : [Aeeunt, 
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‘SCENE IV. 
4 Chamber in Procoomini's Dwelling-Houee. 
Ocravio PiccoLosini, IsoLant, entering, 


ISOLANI. 
Here am I—Well! who comes yet of the others ? 


OCTAVIO (with an air of mystery). 
But, first, a word with you, Count Isolani. 


ISOLANI (assuming the same air of mystery). 
Will it explode, ha !—Is the Duke about 
Tomakethe attempt? In me, friend, you may place 
Full confidence.—Nay, put me to the ie 4 


OCTAVIO. 
That may happen. 
ISOLANI, 
Noble brother, I am 
Not one of those men who in words are valiant, 
And when it comes to action skulk away. 
The Duke has acted towards me as a friend. 
God knows it is so ; and I owe him all——. 
He may rely on my fidelity. 
OCTAVIO. 
That will be seen hereafter. 


1SOLANI. 
Be on your guard, 
All think not as I think ; and there are many 
Who still hold with the Court—yes, and they say 
That those stolen signatures bind them to nothing, 
OCTAVIO. 
I am rejoiced to hear it. 
ISOLANI. 
You rejoice ! 
OCTAVIO. 
That the Emperor has yet such gallant servants, 
And loving friends. 


+ 


ISOLANI. 
Nay, jeer not, I entreat you. 
They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 
OCTAVIO. 
1 am assured already. God forbid 
That I should jest !—In very serious earnest, 
I am rejoiced to see an honest cause 
So strong. 
ISOLANI. 
The Devil !—what !—why, what means this ! 
Are you not, then. For what, then, am I here! 


OCTAVIO. 
That you may make full declaration, whether 
You will be call’d the friend or enemy 
Of the Emperor. 

ISOLANI (with an air of defiance). 

hat declaration, friend, 
I'll make to him in whom a right is placed 
To put that question to me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether, Count, 
That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. — 
ISOLANI tarmac, fe 
Why,—why—what ! this is the pagal hiner 
(Reads, 





and seal ! 
«* Whereas, the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the Lieutenant-general Piccolomini, __ 
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As from ts. ourselyes.”———Hém !—Yea ! so !|— 
Yealyeai— 
i—I give you joy, Lieutenant-general 
a OCTAVIO. . 

And you submit you to the order ! 
ISOLANI. ; 

Bat you have taken me so by surprise— 

Time for reflection one evel have——— 
OCTAVIO. 

Two minutes. 

ISOLANI. 

My God! But then the case is—— 


OCTAVIO. 
Plain and simple. 
You must declare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason ’gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 
Or whether you will serve him faithfully. 


ISOLANT. 
areason !—My God!—But whp talks then of 
treason ? 
OCTAVIO. 
That is the case. The Prince-duke is a traitor— 
Means to lead over to the enem (full— 
The Emperor’s army.—Now, Count !—brief and 


Bays will you break your oath to the Emperor? 
yourself to the enemy !—Say, will you! 
ot ISOLANI. 
What mean you! I—I break my oath, d’ye say, 
To his Imperial Majesty? 
Did I say so!—When, when have I said that? 
. OCTAVIO. 
You have not said it yet—not yet. This instant 
I wait to hear, Count, whether you will say it. 
ISOLANI. 
Ay! that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that I never said so. 
OCTAVIO. 
And you renounce the Duke then! 
ISOLANI. 
If he’s planning 
Treason—why, treasor breaks all bonds asunder. 
OCTAVIO. 
And are determined, too, to fight against him ? 
ISOLANI. 
He has done me service—but if he’s a villain, 
Perdition seize him !—All scores are rubb’d off. 


oe OCTAVIO. 

‘E am rejoiced that you are 60 well disposed. 
This ig t, break off in the utmost secrecy 
With all the light-arm’d troops—it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself, 

At Frauenburg’s the place of rendezvous; 
There will Count Galas give you further orders. 


ISOLANI. 
t shall be done.—But you'll remember me 
ith the Emperor—how well-disposed you found 
me. 


| OCTAVIO. r 
T will not fail to mention it honourably. 

7 [Exit Ieoranr. 4 Servant enters. 
What, Colonel Butler !—Show him up. 

ISOLANI (returning). 
pe pr pid lrg redler old father ! 
God! how should I know, then, what a great 

Person I had before me. 


OCTAYIO. 
No excuses? 

YBOLANTI. : 

I am a merry lad, and if at time 

A rash word might sy me ’gainst the Court 

Amidst my wine—You know no harm was meant. 

{Eeit. 
OCTAVIO. 

You need not be uneasy on that score. 

That has succeeded. Fortune favour us 

With all the others only but as much. 


: SCENE V. 
Ocravio Piccolomini, BUTLER, 


BUTLER. 
At your command Lieutenant-general. 


OCTAVIO. 
Welcome, as honour’d friend and visitor. 


BUTLER. 
You do me too much honour. - 


octavio (after both have seated themselves). 
You have not [day— 
Return’d the advances which I made you yester- 
Misunderstood them as mere empty forms. 
That wish proceeded from my heart+—I was 
In earnest with you—for ’tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. — 
BUTLER. 
’Tis only the like-minded can unite. 
OCTAVIO. 
True! and I name all honest men like-minded. 
I never c a man but with those acts 
To which his character deliberately 
Impels him; for alas! the violence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
The very best of us from the right track. [Galas 
You came through Frauenburg. Did the Count 
Say nothing to yout Tellme. He’s my friend. 
BUTLER. 
His words were lost on me. 


OCTAVIO. 
It grieves me sorely, 
To hear it: for his counsel was most wise. 
I had myself the like to offer. 


BUTLER. 


Spare 

Yourself the trouble—me th’ embarrassment, 
To have deserved 80 ill your good opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 
The time is precious—let us talk ae 
You know how matters stand here. Wallenstein 
Meditates treason—I can tell you further 
He has committed treason; but few hours 
Have past, since he a covenant concluded 
With the enemy. The messengers are now 
Full on their way to Egra and to Prague. 
To-morrow he intends to lead us over 
To theenemy. But he deceives himself; 
For Prudence wakes—The Emperor has still 
Many and faithful friends here, and they‘stand 
In closest union, mighty 9g unseen, 
This manifesto sentences the 
Recalls the obedience of the army from him, 
And summons all the loyal, all the honest, 
To join and recognize in me their leader. 
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Choose-—will you share with us an honest cause? 
Or with the evil share an evil lot. 
BUTLER (rises). 
His lot is mine. 


OCTAVIO. 
Is that your last resolve ? 


BUTLER. 
It is. 


OCTAVIO. 
Nay, but bethink you, Colonel Butler! 
As yet you have time. Within my faithful breast 
That rashly utter’d word remains interr’d. 
Recal it, Butler! choose a better party : 
You have not chosen the rigus one. 


BUTLER (going). 
Gee) Any other — 
Commands-for me, Lieutenant-general ? 


OCTAVIO. 
See your white hairs: Recal that word! 
BUTLER. 
Farewell ! 


OCTAVIO. 
What! Would you draw this good and gallant 
In such a cause? Into a curse would you [sword 
Transform the gratitude which you have earn’d 
By forty years’ fidelity from Austria? 

BUTLER (laughing with bitterness). 
Gratitude from the House of Austria. [He is going. 
OCTAVIO (permits him to go as far as the door, then 

calls after him). 
Butler ! 
BUTLER. 


What wish you? 
OCTAVIO. 


How was’t with the Count? 


BUTLER. 
Count! what? 
ocTavio (coldly). 


The title that you wish’d, I mean. 


BUTLER (sfarts in sudden passion). 
Hell and damnation ! 


ocravIo (coldly). 
You petition’d for it— 
And your petition was repell’d— Was it so? 
BUTLER. 


Your insolent scoff shall not go by unpunish’d. 
Draw ! 

OCTAVIO. 
Nay! your sword to ’ts sheath! and tell me calmly, 
How all that happen’d. I will not refuse you 
Your satisfaction afterwards.—Calmly, Butler! 


BUTLER. 
Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can forgive myself. 
Lieutenant-general ! Yes—I have ambition. 
Ne’er was I able to endure contempt. 

It par to the quick, that birth and title 
Should havemore weight than merit has in thearmy. 
I would fain not be meaner than my equal, 

So in an evil hour I let myself 

Be tempted to that measure—It was folly! 

But yet so hard a ce it deserved not. 

It might have been refused; but wherefore barb 
And venom the refusal with contempt?! 

Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 
The grey-hair’d man, the faithful veteran! 
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Why to the baseness of his parentage 

Refer him with such cruel roughness, only 
Because he had a weak hour and forgot himself? 
But nature gives a sting e’en to the worm 

Which wanton Power treads on in sport and insult, 


OCTAVIO. 
You must have been calumniated. , Guess you 
The enemy who did you this ill service! 
BUTLER. 


: Be'’t who it will—a moet low-hearted scoundrel, 


Some vile court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 
Some young squire of some ancient family, 

In whose light I may stand, some envious knave, 

Stung to his soul by my fair self-earn’d honours! 


OCTASIO. : 
But tell me! did the Duke approve that measuret 


BUTLER. 
Himself impel]l’d me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 
OCTAVIO. 
Ay? are you sure of that! 


BUTLER. 
I read the letter. 


OCTAVIO. 
And so did I—but the contents were different. 
{[Butuer is suddenly struck. 
By chance I’m in possession of that letter-— 
Can leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 
[He gives him the letter. 
BUTLER. 
Ha! what is this? 


OCTAVIO. 
I fear me, Colonel Butler, 
An infamous game have they been playing with 


you. 
The Duke, you say, impell’d you to this measure? 
Now, in this letter talks he in contempt 
Concerning you, counsels the minister 
To give sound chastisement to your conceit, 
For so he calls it. 
{Burier reads through the letter, his knees tremble, 
he seizes a chair, and sinks down in i. 
You have no enemy, no persecutor ; 
There’s no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
The insult you received to the Duke only. 
His aim is clear and palpable. He wish’d 
To tear you from your Emperor—he hoped 
To gain from your pear what he well knew 
ea your long-tried fidelity convinced him) 
ene’er could dare expect from your calm reason. 
A blind tool would he niake you, in contempt 
Use you, as means of most abandon’d ends. 
Hehas gained hispoint. Too well has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years! 
BUTLER (his voice trembling). 
Can e’er the Emperor's Majesty forgive met 
OCTAVIO. 
More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustain’d by a deserving, gallant veteran. 
From his free impulse fe confirms the presert, 
Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 
The regiment, which you now command, is your’s. 
(Buren attempts to rise, sinks down again. He 
labours inwardly with violent emotions; tries to 
speak, and cannot, At lenyth he takes hie sword 
Jrom the belt, and offers it to Piccotomim. 
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OCTAVIO. 
What wish you! Reécollect yourself, friend. 
BUTLER. 
Take it. 
OCTAVIO. 
But to what purpose! Calm yourself. 
BUTLER. 
| O take it! 


I am no longer worthy of this sword. 


OCTAVIO. 
Receive it then anew from my hands—and 
Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 


: ° . BUTLER. 
———Perjure myself to such a gracious Sovereign ! 


OCTAVIO. 
You’ll make amends. Quick! break off from the 
Duke! 
BUTLER. 
Break off from him ! 
OCTAVIO. 
What now! Bethink thyself. 
BUTLER (no longer governing his emotion). 
Only break of from him? He dies! he die~.« 


OCTAVIO. 
Come after me to Frauenburg, where now 
All who are loyal, are assembling under 
Counts Altringer and Galas. Many others 
I’ve brought to a remembrance of their duty . 
This night be sure that you escape from Pilsen. 


BUTLER (strides up and down in excessive agttation, 
then steps up to Octavio with resolved counie- 
nance). 

Count Piccolomini! Dare that man speak 

Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 


OCTAVIO. 
He, who repents so deeply of it, dares. 
BUTLER. 
Ther leave me here, upon my word of honour! 
OCTAVIO. 
What's your design ! 
BUTLER. 
Leave me and my regiment. 
OCTAVIO. 
IT have full confidence in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding ! 
BUTLER. 
That the deed will tell you. 


Ask me no more at present. Trust to me. 

Ye may trust safely. By the living God 

Ye give him over, not to his good angel ! 
Farewell. [Exit Burien. 


SERVANT (enters with a billet). 
A stranger left it, and is gone. : 
The Prince-Duke’s horses wait for you below. 
[Exit Servant. 
ocTavio (reads). 
“ Be sure make haste! Your faithful Isolan.” 
—0O that I had but left this town behind me. 


To split upon a rock so near the haven!— 
Away! is no longer a safe place for me! 
Where can my son be tarrying ? 


SCENE VI. 
Octavio and Max. Proco.omi. 

Max. enters almost in a state of derangemsnt from extreme 
agitation, his eyes roll wildiy, his walk is unsteady, and 
he appears not to observe his father, who stands at a 
distance, and gases at him with a countenance expres- 
stve of compassion. He paces with long strides through 
the chamber, then stands still again, and at last throws 
himself into a chair, staring vacantly at the object di- 
rectly before him. 


OCTAVIO (advances to him). 
I am going off, my son. 
(Receiving no answer, he takes hie hand. 
My son, farewell. 


MAX. 
Farewell. 
OCTAVIO. 
Thou wilt soon follow me? 


MAX. 
I follow thee! 
Thy way is crooked—it is not my way. 
[Ocravio drops his hand, and starts back. 
O, hadst thou been but simple and sincere, 
Ne’er had it come to this—all had stood otherwise. 
He had not done that foul and horrible deed, 
The virtuous had retain’d their influence o’er him : 
He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 
Wherefore so like a thief, and thief’s accomplice 
Didst creep behind him—lyrking for thy prey ! 
O, unblest falsehood! Mother of all evil! 
Thou misery-making deemon, it is thou 
That sink’st us in perdition. Simple truth, 
Sustainer of the world, had saved us all! 
Father, I will not, I cannot excuse thee! 
Wallenstein has deceived me—O, most foully ! 
But thou hast acted not much better. 


OCTAVIO. 
Son! 
My son, ah! I forgive thy agony! 


MaX. (rises, and contemplates his father with looke 
of suspicion). 

Was’t possible? hadst thou the heart, my father, 

Hadst thou the heart to drive it to such lengths, 

With cold premeditated purpose? Thou— 

Hadst thou the heart, to wish to see him guilty 

Rather than saved? Thou risest by his fi 

Octavio, ’twill not please me. 


OCTAVIO. 
God in Heaven! 


MAX. 
O, woe is me! sure I have changed my nature. 
How comes suspicion here—in the free soul 
Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; for all 
Lied to me, all that I e’er loved or honour’d, 
No! no! not all! She—she yet lives for me, 
And she is true, and open as the Heavens! 
Deceit is everywhere, hypocrisy, 
Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury : 
The single holy spot is our love, 
The only unprofaned in human nature. 


OCTAVIO. 
Max. !|—we will go together. ‘’T will be better. 


MAX. 
‘What?! ere I’ve taken a last parting leave, 
The very last—no never! 


RA 
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OCTAVIO. 
. Spare thyself 
The pang of necessary separation. 
Come with me! Come, my son! 
[Attempts to take him with him. 


Max. 
No! as sure as Ciod lives, no! 


OCTAVIO (more urgently). 
Come with me, I command thee! I, thy father. 


MAX. 


Command me what is human. I stay here. 
OCTAVIO. 
Max.! In the Emperor’s name I bid thee come. 
MAX. 


No Emperor has power to prescribe [me 
Laws to the heart; and wouldst thou wish to rob 
Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me, 
Her sympathy? Must then a cruel deed 

Be done with cruelty? The unalterable 

Shall I perform ignobly—steal away, 

With stealthy coward flight forsake her? No! 
She shall behold my suffering, my sore anguish, 
Hear the complaints of the disparted soul, 

And weep tears o’er me. Oh! the human race 
Have steely souls—but she is as an angel. 

From the black deadly madness of despair 

Wi) she redeem my soul, and in soft words 

Of comfort, plaining, loose this pang of death! 


OCTAVIO. 
Thou wilt not tear thyself away; thou canst not. 
U, come, my son! I bid thee save thy virtue. 


MaX. > 
Squander not thou thy words in vain. 
The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 


octavio (trembling, and losing all self-command). 
Max.! Max.! if that most damned thing could be, 
If thou—my son—my own blood—(dare I think it?) 
Do sell thyself to him, the infamous, 

Do stamp this brand upon our noble house, 

Then shall the world behold the horrible deed 
And in unnatural combat shall the steel 

Of the son trickle with the father’s blood. 
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0 hadst thou always better thought of men, 
Thou hadst then acted better. "Guret suspicion ! 
Unholy miserable doubt! To him 

Nothing on earth remains unwren ch’d and firm, 
Who has no faith. 


OCTAVIO. 


And if I trust thy heart, 
Will it be always in thy power to follow it? 
MAX, 


The heart’s voice thou hast not o’erpower’d—as 
Will Wallenstein be able to o’erpower it. [little 


OCTAVIO. 
O, Max.! I see thee never more again! 


MAX. 
Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 


OCTAVIO. 
I go to Frauenburg—the Pappenheimers 
T leave thee here, the Lothrings too; Tsokana 
And Tiefenbach remain here to protect thee. 
They love thee, and are faithful to their oath, 
And will far rather fall in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful leader, and their honour. 


MAX. 
Rely on this, I either leave my life 
In the struggle, or conduct them out of Pilsen. 


OCTAVIO. 
Farewell, my son! 


MAX. 
Farewell ! 


OCTAVIO. 
How! not one look 
Of filial love? No grasp of the hand at parting ! 
It is a bloody war to which we are going, 
And the event uncertain and in dar : 
So used we not to part—it was not so! 
Is it then true? I have a son no longer? 
(Max. falls into his arms, they hold each other for 
along time in a speechless embrace, then yo 
away at different sides. 
(The Curtain drops.) 
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WatLensrein, Duke of Friedland, Generalissimo « the 
Imperial Forces in the Thirty-years’ War. 

Ducnass or Friepiann, Wife of Wallenstein. 
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Into, Field Marshal, Wallenstein's Confidant. 
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Carrain DEvBEREUX. 

Carprain MacDONALD. 
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SwerpisH Caprain. 
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Burcomaster of Egra. 

ANBSPESSADE Of the Cuirassiers. : 
co | Betonging to the Duke. 
Cairessiers, Dragoons, Servants. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. 
A Chamber in the House of the Duchess of Friedland. 


Counrzes Terrsxy, TREKLA, LADY NEUBRUNN (the two 
latter sit at the same table at work), 


COUNTESS (watching them from the opposste side). 
So you have nothing to ask me—nothing ! 
I have been waiting for a word from you. 
And could you then endure in all this time 
Not once to speak his name ! 

[(Tuxxia remaining silent, the Counress rises and 

advances to her. 
Why, how comes this ! 

Perhaps I am already grown superfluous, 
And other ways exist, besides through me ! 
Confess it to me, Thekla : have you seen him ! 


THEKLA. 
To-day and yesterday I have not seen him. 


COUNTESS, 
And not heard from him, either ! Come, be open. 


THEELA. 
No syllable. 
COUNTESS, 
And still you are so calm ! 
; THEKLA. 
fan. 


COUNTESS. 
May't please you, leave us, Lady Neubrunn. 
(Heit Lacy Neveauns, 


SCENE II. 
Tho Countess, THEKLA. 


COUNTESS. 
It does not please me, Princess, that he holds 
Himself so still, exactly at this time. 
THEKLA. 
Exactly at this time ! 
COUNTESS. 
' He now knows all : 
*T were now the moment to declare himself. 


THEELA. 
If I’m to understand you, speak less darkly, 
COUNTESS. 
*T was for that purpose that I bade her leave us, 
Thekla, you are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no more in nonage : for you love, 
And anergy dwells with love—that you have 
prov 
Your nature moulds itself upon your father’s 
More than your mother’s spirit. Therefore may 


you 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 


En furth rreaface: I 

ough : no er preface, I entreat you. 

At once, out with it! Be it what it ari 

It is not possible that it should torture me 
More than this introduction. What have you 
To say tome! Tell me the whole, and briefly ! 


. COUNTESS. 
You'll not be frighten’d—~ 
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LA. > 
Name it, I entreat you, 


COUNTESS. 
Tt lies within your power to do your father 
A weighty service—— 
THEKLA. 
Lies within my power 1? 


COUNTESS. 
Max. Piccolomini loves you. You can link him 
Indissolubly to your father. 


THEKLA. 


It °: 

What need of me for that? And is he not 
Aiready link’d to him ! 

COUNTESS. 

He was. 
THEKLA. 
And wherefore 

Should he not be so now—not be so always ! 


COUNTESS. 
He cleaves to the Emperor too. 


THEKLA. 
Not more than duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

COUNTESS. 

We ask 

Proofs of his love, and not proofs of his honour. 
Duty and honour ! 
Those are ambiguous words with many meanings. 
You should interpret them for him : his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour. 


THEKLA. 
How ? 


COUNTESS. 
The Emperor or you must he renounce. 


THEKLA. 
He will accompany my father gladly 


In his retirement. From himself you heard, 
How much he wish’d to lay aside the sword. 
COUNTESS. 


He must nof lay the sword aside, we mean ; 
He must unsheath it in your father’s cause. 


THEKLA. 

He’ll spend with gladness and alacrit 

His life, his heart’s-blood in my father’s cause, 
If shame or injury be intended him. 


COUNTESS. 
You will not understand me. Well, hear then :— 
Your father has fallen off from the Emperor, 
And is about to join the enemy 
With the whole soldiery-— 


THEELA. 
Alas, my mother ! 


COUNTESS. 
There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
Possess the love and reverence of the troops ; 
They govern all opinions, and wherever 
They lead the way, none hesitate to follow. 
The son secures the father to our interests— 
You’ve much in your hands at this moment. 


Ah 
My miserable mother! what a death-stroke 
Awaits thee |—No ! she never will survive it. 


AA 


COUNTESS. 
She will accommodate her soul to that 
Which is and must be. I do know your mother 
The far-off future weighs upon her heart 
With torture of anxiety ; but is it 
Unalterably, actually present, : 
She soon resigns herself, and bears it calmly. 


THEKLA. 
O my foreboding bosom! Even now, 
E’en now ’tis — aoe ic ae of horror ! 
And my young hope lies shuddering in its ; 
I knew it, ell i0'e sooner had I enter’d, vee. 
An heavy ominous presentiment 
Reveal’d to me, that spirits of death were hovering 
Over my happy fortune. But why think I 
First of myself? My mother! O my mother! 


COUNTESS. 
Calm yourself! Break not out in vain lamenting ! 
Preserve you for your father the firm friend, 
And for yourself the lover, all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 


THEKLA. ; 
Prove good ! What good - 
Must we not part !—part ne’er to meet again f 


COUNTESS. 
He parts not from you! He can not part from you. 


THEKLA. 
Alas for his sore anguish! It will rend 
His heart asunder. . 


COUNTESS. 
If indeed he loves you, 
His resolution will be speedily taken. 


THEKLA. 
His resolution will be speedily taken— 
O do not doubt of that! A resolution ! 
Does there remain one to be taken ? 


COUNTESS. 
Hush! 
Collect yourself! I hear your mother coming, 


THEKLA. 
How shall I bear to see her ? 


COUNTESS. 
Collect yourself. 


SCENE III. 
To them enter the Ducugsa. 
DUCHESS (¢o the COUNTESS). 
Who was here, sister? I heard some one talking, 
And passionately too. 
COUNTESS. 
Nay ! There was no one. 


DUCHESS. 
I am grown so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footatep of some messenger of evi. 
And you can tell me, sister, what the event is { 
Will he agree to do the Emperor’s pleasure, 
And send the horse-regiments to the Cardinal 
Tell me, has he dismiss’d Von Questenberg 
With a favourable answer ? 


COUNTESS. 
No, he has not, 
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DUCHESS. 
Alas! then all is lost ! I see it coming, 
The — that can come! Yes, they will depose 
? 
The accursed business of the Regensburg diet 
Will all be acted o’er again ! 
COUNTESS. 
No! never ! 
Make your heart easy, sister, as to that. 
{Tuexra, in extreme agitation, throws herself upon 
her mother, and onfolds her in her arms, weeping. 


DUCHESS. 

Yes, my poor child ! 
Thou too hast ‘lost a most affectionate godmother 
In the Empress. O that stern unbending man ! 
In this unhappy marriage what have I 
Not suffer’d, not endured? For even as if 
I had been link’d on to some wheel of fire 
That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous cnward, 
1 Lave pase’d a life of frights and horrors with him, 
And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy headlong violence he whirls me. 
Nay, do not weep, my child ! Let not my sufferings 
Presignify unhappiness to thee, 
Nor Flacken with their shade the fate that waits 

thee 


There lives no second Friedland : thou, my child, 
Hast not to fear thy mother’s destiny. 


THEKLA. 
() let us supplicate him, dearest mother ! 
Quick ! quick ! here’s no abiding-place for us. 
Here every coming hour broods into life 
Some new affrightful monster. 


DUCHESS. 

Thou wilt share 
An easier, calmer lot, my child! We too, 
I and thy father, witness’d happy days. 
Still think I with delight of those first years, 
When he was making progress with glad effort, 
When his ambition was a genial fire, 
Not that consuming flame which now it is. 
The Emperor loved him, trusted him : and all 
He undertook could not but be successful. 
But since that ill-starr’d day at Regensburg, 
Which plunged him headlong from his dignity, 
A gloomy uncompanionable spirit, 
Unsteady and suspicious, has possess’d him. 
His quiet mind forsook him, and no longer 
Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 
To his old luck, and individual power ; 
But thenceforth turn’d his heart and best affections 
All to those cloudy sciences, which never 
Have yet made happy him who follow’d them. 


COUNTESS. 
You see it, sister | as your eyes permit you. 
But surely this is not the conversation 
‘'o pass the time in which we are waiting for him. 
You know he will be soon here. Would you have 
Find her in this condition ! [him 

DUCHESS. 

Come, my child ! 

Come away thy tears, and show thy father 
A cheerful countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
is off—this hair must not hang so dishevell’d. 
Come, dearest ! dry thy tears vp. They deform 
Thy gentle eye.—Well now—what was I saying ! 
Yes, in guod truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a mout noble and deserving gentleman. 


| COUNT 
That is he, sister ! 
THEKLA (to the Counress, with marke of great 


oppression of spirits). 
Aunt, you will excuse me! (Zs going.) 


COUNTESS. 
But whither! See, your father comes. 


THEKLA, 
T cannot see him now. 


COUNTESS, : 
Nay, but bethink you. 


THEKLA, 
Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 


COUNTESS. 
But he will miss you, will ask after you. 


DUCHESS. 
What now? Why is she going t 


COUNTESS. . 
She ’s not well. 


DUCHESS (anziously). 
What ails then my beloved child ? 
[ Both follow the PRINCESS, and endeavour to detasn 
her. During this WALLENSTEIN appears, engaged 
in conversation with Iu1o. 


SCENE IV. 
WALLENSTEIN, ILLO, Countess, Ducnsss, THEKLA, 


WALLENSTEIN. 
All quiet in the camp % 


ILLO, 
It is all quiet. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
In a few hours may couriers come from Prague 
With tidings, that this capital is ours. 
Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops 
Assembled in this town make known the measure 
And its result together. In such cases 
Example does the whole. Whoever is foremost 
Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 
Is man. The troops at Prague conceive no other, 
Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 
The forms of homage to us ; and in Pilsen 
They shall swear fealty to us, because 
The example has been given them by Prague, 
Butler, you tell me, has declared himself ? 


ILLO. 

At his own bidding, unsolicited, 
He came to offer you himself and regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN. 
I find we must not give implicit credence 
To every warning voice that makes itself 
Be listen’d to in the heart. To hold us back, 
Oft does the lying Spirit counterfeit 
The voice of Truth and inward Revelation, 
Scattering false oracles. And thus have I 
To intreat forgiveness, for that secretly 
1 ve wrong'd this honourable t man, 
This Butler : for a feeling, of the which 
I am not master (fear I would not call it), 
Creeps o’er me instantly, with sense of shudderi 
At his approach, and stops love’s joyous motion. 
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And this same man, against whom I am warn’d, 
This honest man is he, who reaches to me. 
The first pledge of my fortune. 
ILLO. 
And doubt not 
That his example will win over to you 
The best men m the army. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
‘ Go and send 
Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 
He is under-recent obligations to me : 
With him will I commence the trial. Go. 
[Exit Ino, 


WALLENSTEIN (turns himself sound to the females). 
Lo, there the mother with the darling daughter : 
For once we ’ll have an interval of rest— 

Come ! my heart yearns to live a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. 


COUNTESS. 
’T’ is long since we ’ve been thus together, brother. 
WALLENSTEIN (0 the CoUNTESS aside). 
Can she sustain the news? Is she prepared ? 


COUNTESS, 
Not yet. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Come here, my sweet girl ! Seat thee by me, 
For there is a good spirit on thy lips. 
Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill ; 
She says a voice of melody dwells in thee, 
Which doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away from me the evil dsemon 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 


DUCHESS. 
Where is thy lute, my daughter? Let thy father 
Hear some small trial of thy skill. 


THEKLA. 
' My mother ! 
DUCHESS. 
Trembling ¢ Come, collect thyself. Go, checr 
Thy father. 
’ THEKLA. 
O my mother ! I—I cannot. 


COUNTESS, 
How, what is that, niece } X 


THEKLA (fo the CouNTESs). 

O spare me—sing—now—in this sore anxicty, 
Of the o’erburthen’d soul—to sing to him, 
Who is thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave, 

DUCHESS. 

How, Thekla ! Humoursome ? 

What ! shall thy father have express’d a wish 
{n vain ! 

COUNTESS. 

Here is the lute. 


THEKLA. 
My God ! how can I~ 

[The orchestra plays. During the ritornetio THEKLA 

expresses in her gestures and countenance the 

struggle af her feelings ; and at the moment that 

she should begin to sing, contracts herself together, 

as one shuddering, throws the instrument down, 

and retires abruptly, 


7 : DUCHESS. 
My child ! O she is ill— 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What ails the maiden t 
Say, is she often 80 ? 


COUNTESS. 
Since then herself 
Has now betray’d it, [ too must no longer 
Conceal it. . 
WALLENSTEIN, 


What ? 


COUNTESS. 
She loves him ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Loves him! Whom ?% 


COUNTESS. 
Max. does she love! Max. Piccolomini 
Hast thou ne’er noticed it? Nor yet my sister} 


DUCHESS. 

Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart ! 

God’s blessing on thee, my sweet child! Thou 

need’st 

Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. - 
COUNTESS. 

This journey, if’t were not thy aim, ascribe it 

To thine own self. Thou shouldst have chosen 


To have attended her. [anothor 
WALLENSTEIN, 
And does he know it ? 
COUNTESS. 


Yes, and he hopes to win her. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Hopes to win her ! 
Is the boy mad ? 


COUNTESS. 
- Well—hear it from themselves. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
He thinks to carry off Duke Friedland’s daughter ' 
Ay !—The thought pleases me. 
The young man has no grovelling spirit. 


COUNTESS. 
Since 
Such and such constant favour you have shown him. 
WALLENSTEIN, 
He chuses finally to be my heir. 


And true it is, I love the youth ; yea, honour him. 
But must he therefore be my daughter’s husband ! 
Is it daughters only? Is it only children 

That we must show our favour by ? 


DUCHESS. 
His noble disposition and his manners— 


. WALLENSTEIN. 
Win him my heart, but not my daughter. 


Then 
His rank, his ancestors— 


WALLENSTEIN, 
: Ancestors! What} 
He is a subject, and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 
- DUCHESS. 
O dearest Albrecht! Climb we not too high, 
Lest we should fall too low. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 
What t have I paid 
A price so heavy to ascend this eminence, 
And jut out high above the common herd, 
Only to close the mighty part I play 
In Life’s great drama, with a common Kinsman t 
Have I for this— : 
(Stops suddenly, repressing himeel/. 
She is the only thing 
Tha} will remain behind of me on earth ; 
And I will see a crown around her head, 
Or die in the attempt to place it there. 
I hazard all—all ! and for this alone, 
To lift her into greatness— 
Yea, in this moment, in the which we are speaking — 
‘ [He recollects himself. 
And I must now, like a soft-hearted father, 
Couple together in good peasant-fashion 
The pair, that chance to suit each other’s liking— 
And I must do it now, even now, when I 
Am stretching out the wreath that is to twine 
* My full accomplish’d work—no ! she is the jewel, 
ch I have treasured long, my last, my noblest, 


And ’tis my purpose not to let her from me 
For less than a king’s sceptre. 
DUCHESS. 
O my husband ! 


You're ever building, building to the clouds, 
Still building higher, and still higher building, 
And ne’er reflect, that the poor narrow basis 
Cannot sustain the giddy tottering column. 
WALLENSTEIN (to the CouNTESS). 
Have you announced the place of residence 


Which I have destined for her ? 
COUNTESS. 
No! not yet. 
*Twere better you yourself disclosed it to her. 
DUCHESS. 
How! Do we not return to Karn then ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
No. 
DUCHESS. 
And to no other of your lands or seats ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
You would not be secure there. 
, DUCHESS. 
Not secure 


In the Emperor's realms, beneath the Emperor’s 
Protection ¢ 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Friedland’s wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope that. 
DUCHESS, 


- + Q God in heaven ! 
And have you brought it even to this ! 


‘WALLENSTEIN, 


In Holland 
You’ll find protection. 


In a Lutheran country? 
What?! And you send us into Lutheran countries? 


. WALLENSTEIN, 
Duke Franz of Lauenburg conducts you thither. 


DUCHESS. 
Duke Franz of Lauenburg ! 
The ally of Sweden, the Emperor's enemy. 


WALLENSTEIN. : 
The Emperor’s enemies are mine no longer. 


DUCHESS (casting a look of terror on the Duxe and 
the CounTR8s). 

Is it then true! Itis. You are d ed? 

Deposed from the command t O God in heaven ! 


1 COUNTESS (aside to the sabes 
Leave her in this belief. -Thou seest she cannot 
Support the real truth. 


SCENE V. 
To them enter Count TER © 
COUNTESS. 
—Tertsky ! 

What ails him? What an image of affright ! 
He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

TERTSKY (/eading WALLENSTEIN aside). 
Is it thy command that all the Croats— 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Mine ! 


We are betray’d. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
What t 


TERTSKY. 
They are off ! This night 
The Jigers likewise—all the villages 
In the whole round are empty. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Isolani 

TERTSKY. 

Him thou hast sent away. Yes, surely. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
If 


TERTSKY. 
No! Hast thou not sent him off Nor Deodate ? 
They are vanish’d both of them. 


SCENE VI. 
To them enter ILLo, 


ILLO. 
Has Tertsky told thee ? 


TERTSKY. 
He knows all. 


ILLO. 

And likewise 
That Esterhatzy, Goetz, Maradas, Kaunitz, 
Kolatto, Palfi, have forsaken thee. 

TERTSKY. 
Damnation ! 
WALLENSTEIN (winks at them). 
Hush 
countess (who has been watching them anziously 
from the distance and now advances to them). 

Tertaky ! Heaven ! What is it? What has happen’d? 
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WALLENSTEIN (scarcely suppressing his emotions). 
Nothing ! let us be gone | 


TERTSKY (following him). 
Theresa, it is nothing. 


countess (holding him back). 
Nothing! Do I not see, that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks—look you not like a ghost 3 
That even my brother but affects a calmness ? 


PAGE (enters). 
An Aide-de-Camp inquires for the Count Tertsky. 
(Tentsxv follows the PAGE. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Go, hear his business. 
; {To ILLo. 
This could not have happen’d 
So unsuspected without mutiny. 
Who was on guard at the gates ? 


*T was Tiefenbach. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Let Tiefenbach leave guard without delay, 
And Tertsky’s grenadiers relieve him. 
ILLO (is going). 
Stop ! 
Hast thou heard aught of Butler ? 


Him I met: 
He will be here himself immediately. 
Butler remains unshaken. 
[Invo exit. WaLLenstEIN is following him. 


COUNTESS. 
Let him not leave thee, sister ! go, detain him ! 
There’s some misfortune. 


DUCHESS (clinging to him). 
Gracious heaven! What is it ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Be tranquil ! leave me, sister ! dearest wife ! 
We are in camp, and this is nought unusual ; 
Here storm and sunshine follow one another 
With rapid interchanges. These fierce spirits 
Champ the curb angrily, and never yet 
Did quiet bless the temples of the leader. 
If I am to stay, go you. The plaints of women 
Tl suit the scene where men must act. 

{He is going: Tertsxy returns. 

TERTSKY. 

, Remain here. From this window must we see it. 


be WALLZNSTEIN (to the CounrEss). 
Sister, retire ! 
COUNTESS. 
No -never. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
"Tis my will. 
TRRTSKY ‘(leads the Countess aside, and drawing 


her attention to the DucuEss). 
Theresa ! 


DUCHESS. , 
Sister, come ! since he commands it. 


SCENE VII. 
WALLENSTEIN, TERTSKY. 


WALLENSTEIN (stepping to the window 

What now, then ? (steps ‘ 
TERTSKY. 

There are strange movements among all the troops, 
And no one knows the cause. Mysteriously, 
With gloomy silentness, the several corps 
Marshal! themselves, each under its own banners. 
Tiefenbach’s corps make threat’ning movements ; | 
The Pappenheimers still remain aloof [only 
In their own quarters, and let no one enter. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Docs Piccolomini appear among them ? 


TERTSKY. 
Weare seeking him : he is no where to be met with. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What did the Aide-de-Camp deliver to you ! 


TERTSKY. 
My regiments had despatch’d him ; yet once more 
They swear fidelity to thee, and wait 
The shout for onset, all prepared, and eager. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
But whence arose this larum in the camp ? 
It should have been kept secret from the army, 
Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 


TERTSKY. 

O that thou hadst believed me! Yester evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker, 

That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Pilsen. 

Thou gavest him thy own horses to flee from thee, 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The old tune still ! Now, once for all, no more 
Of this suspicion—it is doting folly. 
TERTSEKY. 
Thou didst confide in Isolani too ; 
And lo! he was the first that did desert thee. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
It was but yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by ; 
I never reckon’d yet on gratitude. 
And wherein doth he wrong in going from me ! 
He follows still the god whom all his life 
He has worshipp’d at the gaming-table. With 
My Fortune, and my seeming destiny, 
He made the bond, and broke it not with me. 
I am but the ship in which his hopes were stow’d, 
And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He traversed the open sea ; now he beholds it 
In eminent jeopardy among the coast-rocks, 
And hurries to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me : 
No human tie is snapp’d betwixt us two. 
Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 
Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead, 
Nought sinks into the bosom’s silent depth : 
Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light duids lightly 3; but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 
TERTSKY. 

Yet, would I ratner 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrow’d one 
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SCENE VIII. 


Watuenerzin, Trrtsky, ILLo. 


ILLO (who enters agitated with rage). 
Treason and mutiny ! 


TERTSKY. Z 
And what further now ¢ 


ILLO. 
Tiefenbach’s soldiers, when I gave the orders 
To go off guard—Mutinous villains ! 

TERTSKY, 
Well! 
WALLENSTEIN, 

What followed ? 

ILLO. 

They refused obedience to them. 


TERTSKY. 
Fire on them instantly ! Give out the order. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Gently ! what cause did they assign ? 


ILLO. 
No other, 
They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant-General Piccolomini. 


WALLENSTEIN (in @ convulsion of agony). 
What! How is that? 


ILLO. 
He takes that office on him by commission, 
Under sign-manual of the Emperor. 


TERTSKY. 
From the Emperor—hear’st thou, Duke t 


ILLO. 
At his incitement 
The Generals made that stealthy flight— 


TERTSKY. 
Duke ! hear’st thou ! 


ILLO. 
Caraffa too, and Montecuculi, 
Are missing, with six other Generals, 
All whom he had induced to follow him. 
This plot he has long had in writing by him 
From the Emperor ; but’t was finally concluded 
With all the detail of the operation 
Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 
(Wac.enstErn sinks down into a chair and cover 
his face. 
| TERTSKY. 
O hadst thou but believed me ! 


SCENE IX. 
To them enter the CouNTEss. 


COUNTESS. 
This suspense, 
This horrid fear—I can no longer bear it. 
For heaven’s sake, tell me, what has taken place ¢ 


ILLO. 
The regiments are all falling off from us. 


TERTSKY. 
Octavio Piccolomini is a traitor. 


we wee ewe 


O my foreboding ! 
(Rushes out af the room. 
TERTSKY. : 
Hadst thou but believed me ! 
Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee 


: WALLENSTEIN. 

The stars lie not ; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 
The science is still honest: this false heart  ° 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 
On a divine law divination rests ; 
Where nature deviates from that law, andstumbles 
Out of her limits, there all science errs. 
True, I did not suspect! Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion t’ have affronted 
The human form, O may that time ne’er come 
In which I shame me of the infirmity. 
The wildest savage drinks not with the victim, 
Into whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 
This, this, Octavio, was no hero’s deed : 
*T’ was not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 
A bad heart triumph’d o’er an honest one. 
No shield received the assassin stroke; thou 

plungest 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast— 
Against such weapons I am but a child. 


‘ 


SCENE X. 
To these enter BUTLER. 


TERTSKY (meeting him). 
O Jook there! Butler! Here we’ve still a friend ! 


WALLENSTEIN (meets him with outspread arms, and 
embraces him with warmth). 

Come to my heart, old comrade! Not the sun 

Looks out upon us more revivingly 

In the earliest month of spring, 

Than a friend’s countenance in such an hour. 


BUTLER. 
My General : I come— 


WALLENSTEIN (/eaning on BUTLER’S shoulders). 
; Know’st thou already ! - 
That old man has betray’d me to the Emperor. 
What say’st thou? Thirty years have we together 
Lived out, and held out, sharing joy and hardship. 
We have slept in one camp-bed, drunk from one 


lass. 
One ficial shared! I lean’d myself on him, 
As now I lean me on thy faithful shoulder. 
And now in the very moment, when, all love, 
All confidence, my bosom beat to his, 
He sees and takes the advantage, stabs the knife 
Slowly into my heart. 

(He hides his face on BuTLEn’s aa 


BUTLER. 
Forget the false one. 
What is your present purpose ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Well remember’d ! 
Courage, my soul! I am still rich in friends, 
Still loved by Destiny ; for in the moment, 
That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite, 
It sends and proves to me one faithful heart. 
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Of the hypocrite-no more! Think not, his loss 
Was that which struck the pang: O no !| histreason 
Is that which strikes this pang! No more of him! 

to my heart, and honour’d were they both, 
And the young man—yes—he did truly love me, 
He—he—has not deceived me. But enough, 
Enough of this—Swift counsel now beseems us. 
The Courier, whom Count Kinsky sent from Prague 
1 expect him every moment: and whatever 
He may bring with him, we must take good care 
To keep it from the mutineers. Quick, then ! 
Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. 

{Iu1o és going. 

* BUTLER (detaining him). 
My General, whom expect you then ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The Courier 
Who brings me word of the event at Prague. 


BUTLER (hesitating). 


Hem ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
And what now ? 


BUTLER. 
You do not know it t 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Well? 
BUTLER. 
From what that larum in the camp arose t 


WALLENSTEIN. 
From what? 
BUTLER. 
That Courier—— 


WALLENSTEIN (with eager expectation). 
Well? 


BUTLER. 
Is already here. 


TERTSKY and ILLO (at the same time). 
Already here ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
My Courier ? 
BUTLER. 
For some hours. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
And I not know it ? 
BUTLER. 
The centinels detain him 
Tn custody. 
ILLO (stamping with his foot). 
Damnation ! 
BUTLER. 
And his letter 
Was broken open, and is circulated 
Through the whole camp. 
bad WALLENSTEIN. 
You know what it contains 
BUTLER. 
Question me not! 
TERTSKY. 
Tllo ! alas for us. 


oe WALLENSTEIN. 
Hide nothing from-me—I can hear the worst. 
then is lost. It is. Confess it freely. 


BUTLER, 

Yes! Prague is lost. And all the several regiments 
At Budweizs, Tabor, Brannau, Konigingratz, 
At Brun and Znaym, have forsaken you, 
And ta’en the oaths of fealty anew 
To the Emperor. Yourself, with Kinsky, Tertsky, 
And Ilo have been sentenced. 

(Trertsxy and ILLo express alarm and fury. Wan 

LENSTEIN remains firm and collected. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
*T is decided ! 
"T is well! I have received a sudden cure 
From all the pangs of doubt : with steady stream 
Once more my life-blood flows ! My soul’s secure! 
In the night only Friedland’s stars can beam. 
Lingering irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword—’t was with an inward strife, 
While yet the choice was mine. The murderous 
knife 

Is lifted for my heart! Doubt disappears ! 
I fight now for my head and for my life. 

(vit WaLLENSTEIN ; the others Sollow him. 


SCENE Xl, 


COUNTESS TERTSKY (erters from @ side-room). 


I can endure no longer. No! 
[Looks around her. 

Where are they ! 
No one is here. They leave magil alone, 
Alone in this sore anguish of suspense. 
And I must wear the outward show of calmness 
Before my sister, and shut in within me 
The pangs and agonies of my crowded bosom. 
It is not to be borne.—1f all should fail ; 
If—if he must go over to the Swedes, 
An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a covenanted equal, 
A proud commander with his army following ; 
If we must wander on from land to land, 
Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An ignominious monument—-But no ! 
That day I will not see! And could himself 
Endure to sink so low, I would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 


SCENE XII. 
Countess, Ducuess, THEKLA. 


THEKLA (endeavouring to hold back the DucuEss). 
Dear mother, do stay here ! 


DUCHESS. 
No! Here is yet 

Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 
Why does my sister shun me? Don’t I see her 
Full of suspense and anguish roam about 
From room to room t—Art thou not full of terror j 
And what import these silent nods and gestures 
Which stealthwise thou exchangest with her { 


THEKLA. 
| Nothing : 
Nothing, dear mother ! 
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DUCHESS (to the CoUNTESS). 
Sister, 1 will know. 


' COUNTESS. 
What boots it now to hide it from her? Sooner 
Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 
°'T is not the time now to indulge infirmity ; 
Courage beseems us now, & heart collect, 
And exerciseand previous discipline 
_ Of fortitude: One werd, and over with it ! 
' Sister, you'are deluded, You believe, 
’ fhe Dus has been deposed—The Duke is not 


Deposet—he is—— 





ACT 
SCENE I. 
A spacious Room in the Duke of Friedland’s Palace. 


WALLENSTEIN (in armour). 
Thou hast gain’d thy point, Octavio! Once more 
Almost as friendless as at Regensburg. {am I 
There I had nothing left me, but myself— 
But what one mancan do, you havenow experience. 
The twigs have you hew’d off, and here I stand 
A leafless trimk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
Proved myself worth an army to you—I alone! 
Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sunk Tilly, your last hope ; 
Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 
Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 
Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 
: Follow the luck: all eyes were turn’d on me, 
Their helper in distress: the Emperor's pride 
Bow’d itself down before the man he had injured. 
: "Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 
I did it. Like a god of war, my name 
Went through the world. The drum was beat— 
and, lo! 

The plough, the workshop is forsaken, all 
Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners ; 
And as the wood-choir rich in melody 
Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 
When first his throat swells with his magic song, 
So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crowd in around the image of my eagle. 
I fee] myself the being that I was. 
It is the soul that builds itself a body, 
And Friedland’s camp will not remain unfill’d. 
Lead then your thousands out to meet me—true ! 
: They are accustom’d under me to conquer, 

But not against me. If the head and limbs 
- Separate from each other, ’twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode. 


(Iuzo and Tertsxv enter.) 
Courage, friends! Courage! We are still unvan- 


_— ————ee ———— ee 


quish’d ; 
I feel my footing firm ; five regiments, Tertsky, 
Are atill our own, and Butler’s t troops ; 


And an host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 
‘I was not stronger, when nine years ago 

I marched forth, with aa heart and high of hope, 
fo conquer Germany for the Emperor. 
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THEKLA (going to the Counrzas). 
What ? do you wish to kill her? 


COUNTESS. 
The Duke is—— 


THEELA (throwing her arms round her mother). 
O stand firm ! stand firm, my mother ! 


COUNTESS. 
Revolted is the Duke ; he is preparin 
To join the enemy ; the army leave him, 
And all has fail’d. 


II. 
SCENE II. 


WALLENSTEIN, ILLo, TERTsKy. (To them enter NEUMANN, 
who leads Tertsky aside, and talks with him.) 


TERTSKY. 
What do they want? 
WALLENSTEIN, 
What now ? 


TERISKY. 
Ten Cuirassiers 
From Pappenheim request leave to address you 
In the name of the regiment. 


WALLENSTEIN (hastily to NEUMANN). 
Let them enter. 
{Exit Neumann, 


This 
May end in something. Mark you. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 


SCENE III. 


WatLensten, Tenrsxy, Into, icn Cuirassfers (led by 
an ANBPESSADE!, march up and arrange themselves, 
after the word of command, in one front before the Duke, 
and make their obeisance. He takes his hat off, and 
immediately covers himself aguin). 


ANSPESSADE. 
Halt! Front! Present! 


WALLENSTEIN (after he has run through them with 
his eye, to the ANSPESSADE). 

I know thee well. Thou art out of Briiggen in 
Thy name is Mercy. [Flanders ; 
ANSPESSADE. 

Henry Mercy. 


WALLENSTEIN. : 
Thou wert cut off on the march, surrounded by 
the Hessians, and didst fight thy way with an Wan- 
dred and eighty men through their thousand. 


ANSPESSADE. 
T'was even so, General ! 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What reward hadst thou for this gallant exploit? 





1 Anspessade, in German Gefreiter, a soldier inferior to 


a corporal, but above the sentinels. The German name 
implies that he is exempt from monnting guard. 
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ANSPESSADE. 
That which I asked for: the honour to serve in 
this corps. 
WALLENSTEIN (turning to a second). 
Thou wert among the volunteers that seized and 
made booty of the Swedish battery at Altenburg. 


SECOND CUIRASSIER. 
Yes, General! 


_ WALLENSTEIN. 
I forget no one with whom I have exchanged 
words, (4 pause.\ Who sends yout 


ANSPESSADE. 
Your noble regiment, the Cuirassiers of Picco- 
lomini. 
WALLENSTEIN, 
Why does not your colonel deliver in your re- 
quest, according to the custom of service ? 


ANSPESSADE. 
Because we would first know whom we serve. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Begin your address. 


ANSPESSADE (giving: the word of command). 
Shoulder your arms! 


WALLENSTEIN (turning to a third), 
Thy name is Risbeck ; Cologne is thy birth-place. 


THIRD CUIRASSIER. 
Risbeck of Cologne. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

It was thou that broughtest in the Swedish 
colonel, Diebald, prisoner, in the camp at Nirem- 
berg. 

THIRD CUIRASSIER. 

It was not I, General ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Perfectly right! It was thy elder brother: thou 
hadst a younger brother too: Where did he stay? 


THIRD CUIRASSIER. 
He is stationed at Olmiitz with the Imperial 
army. 
WALLENSTEIN (to the ANSPESSADE). 
Now then—begin. 


ANSPESSADF. 
There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us— 


WALLENSTEIN (interrupting him). 
Who chose you? 


ANSPESSADE. 
. Every company 
Drew its own man by lot. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Now! to the business. 


* ANSPESSA DE. 
There caine to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively, from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw, 


use thou wert an enemy and traitor. 
| 
WALLENSTEIN, 


And what did you determine t 


ANSPESSADE. 
All our comrades 
At Brannau, Budweisa, Prague and Olmiitz, have 
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Obey’d already; and the regiments h 

Tiefenbach and Toscano, instantly = 

Did follow their example. But—but we 

Do not believe that thou art an enemy 

And traitor to thy country, hold it merely 

For lie and trick, and a trumped up Spanish story ! 
(With warmth 

Thyself shalt tell us what thy purpose is, 

For we have found thee still sincere and true: 

No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt 

The gallant General and the gallant troops. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Therein I recognise my Pappenheimers. 


ANSPESSADE. 
And this proposal makes thy regiment to thee: 
Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 
In thine own hands this military sceptre, 
Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor 
Made over to thee by a covenant } 
Is it thy purpose merely to remain 
Supreme commander of the Austrian armies !— 
We will stand by thee, General! and guarantee 
Thy honest rights against all opposition. 
And should it chance, that all the other regiments 
Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 
Thy faithful soldiers, and, as is our duty, 
Far rather let ourselves be cut to pieces, 
Than suffer thee to fall, But if it be 
As the Emperor’s letter says, if it be true, 
That thou in traitorous wise wilt lead us over 
To the enemy, which God in heaven forbid ! 
Then we too will forsake thee, and obey 
That letter — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear me, children ! 


ANSPESSADE. 
Yes, cr no J 
There needs no other answer. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Yield attention. 

Youw’re men of sense, examine for yourselves ; 
Ye think, and do not follow with the herd: 
And therefore have I always shown you honour 
Above all others, suffer’d you to reason ; 
Have treated you as free men, and my orders 
Were but the echoes of your prior suffrage.— 


ANSPESSADE. 
Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General! With thy confidence 
Thou hast honour’d us, and shown us grace and 
favour 
Beyond all other regiments ; and thou seest 
We follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word— 
Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which thou meditatest—that 
Thou meancst not to lead the army over 
To the enemy; nor e’er betray thy country. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Me, me are they betraying. The Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to my enemies, 
And I must fall, unless my gallant troops 
Will rescue me. See! I confide in you. 
And be your hearts my strong-hold! At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 
This is your Spanish gratitude, tt is is our 
Requital for that murderous fight at Lutzen ! 
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For this we threw the naked breast against 
The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Our bed, and the hard stone our pillow! never 
stream 
Too rapid for ua, ner wood too impervious : 
With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfeldt 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 
Yea, our whole life was but one restless march ; 
And homeless, as the stirring wind, we travell’d 
O’er the war-wasted earth. And now, even now, 
That we have well nigh finish’d the hard toil, 
The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, 
With faithful indefatigable arm 
Have roll’d the heavy war-load up the hill, 
Behold! this boy of the Emiperor’s bears away 
The honours of the peace, an easy prize | 
He'll weave, forsooth, into his flaxen locks 
The olive branch, the hard-earned ornament 
Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the helmet. 


ANSPESSADE. 
That shall he not, while we can hinder it! 
No one, but thou, who hast condueted it 
With fame, shall end this war, this frightful war. 
Thou lJed’st us out into the bloody field 
Of death ; thou and no other shalt conduct us home, 
Rejoicing to the lovely plains of peace— 
Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil— 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What! Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toil? Believe it not. 
Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest! you and me, and all of us, 
This war will swallow up! War, war, not peace, 
Is Austria’s wish; and therefore, because I 
Endeavour’d after peace, therefore I fall. 
For what cares Austria, how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world? 
She will but wax and grow amid the ruin, 
And stil] win new domains. 

[Zhe Cuiraasiers express agitation by their gestures. 
Ye’re moved—I see 
A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye warriors ! 
Oh that my spirit might possess you now 
Daring as once it led you to the battle! 
Ye would stand by me with your veteran arms, 
Protect me in my rights; and this is noble! 
But think not that you can accomplish it, 
Your scanty number! to no purpose will you 
Have sacrificed you for your General. 
(Confidentially. 

No! let us tread securely, seek for friends ; 
The Swedes have proffer’d us assistance, let us 
Wear for a while the appearance of good will, 
And use them for your profit, till we both 
Carry the fate of tusope in our hands, 
And from our camp to the glad jubilant world 
Lead Peace forth with the garland on her head! 


ANSPESSADE. 
*Tis then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede! Thou’lt not betray 
The fim r? Wilt not turn us into Swedes} 
This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What care I for the Swedes! 
I hate them as I hate the pit of hell, 
And under Providence I trust right soon 
Te chase them to their homes across their Baltic. 


My cares are only for the whole: I have 

A heart~it bl within me for the miseries 

And piteous groaning of my fellow Germans. 

Ye are but common men, but yet ye think 

With minds not common; ye g Lane to me 

Worthy before all others, that I whisper ye 

A little word or two in confidence ! 

See now! already for full fifteen years 

The war-torch has continued burning, yet 

No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German, 

Papist and Lutheran! neither will give way 

To the other, every hand’s against the other. 

Each one is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end? Where’s he that will 
unravel 

This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that I am the man of destiny, 

And trust. with your assistance, to accomplish it, 


SCENE IV. 
To these enter BUTLER. 


BUTLER (passionaicly). 


General! This is not right! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What is not right? 


BUTLER. 
Jt must needs injure us with all honest men. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
But what? 
BUTLER. 
It is an open proclamation 
Of insurrection. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Well, well—but what is it! 


BULLER. 
Count Tertsky’s regiments tear the Imperial Eaglo 
From off the banners, and instead of it 
Have rear’d aloft thy arms. 


ANSPESSADE (abrupily to the Cuirassiers), 
Right about! March ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Cursed be this counsel, and accursed who gave it! 
(To the Cuirassiers, who are retiring. 


Halt, children, halt! There’s some mistake in this ; 

Hark !—I will punish it severely. Stop! 

They = not hear. ( To Into). Go after them, assure 

them, 

And bring them back to me, cost what it may. 
(Ino hurries out. 

This hurls us headlong. Butler! Butler! 

You are my evil genius, wherefore must you 

Announce it in their presence? It was all 

In a fair way. They were half won! those madmen 

With ead improvident over-readiness— 

A cru e is Fortune playing with me. 

The seal of friends it is that aes me, 

And not the hate of enemies, 
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SCENE V. 


To these enter the Ducness, who rushes tnto the Chamber. 
TuseLa and the Countess Soliow her. 


O Albeecht ! 
What hast thou done? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
And now comes this beside. 


COUNTESS. 
Forgive me, brother ! It was not in my power. 
They know all. 
; DUCHESS. . 
What hast thou donc? 


COUNTESS (to raed 
Is there no hope? Is all lost utterly? 


TERTSKY. 
All lost. No hope. Prague in the Emperor’s hands, 
The soldiery have ta’en their oaths anew. 


COUNTESS. 
That lurking hypocrite, Octavio! 
Count Max. is off too. 


TERTSKY. 
Where can he be? le’s 
Gone over to the Emperor with his father. 
(THEKLA rushes out into the arms of her mother, 
hiding her Jace in her bosom. 


pucHess (enfolding her in her arms) 
Unhappy child! and more unhappy mother! 


WALLENSTEIN (aside to TERTSKY). 
Quick! Let a carriage stand in readiness 
In the court behind the palace. Scherfenberg 
Be their attendant ; he is faithful to us; 
To Egra he’ll conduct them, and we follow. 
(To ILLo, who returns. 
Thou hast not brought them back ! 


ILLO. 
Iicar’st thou the uproar? 
The whole corps of the -Pappenheimers is 
Drawn out: the younger Piccolomini, 
Their colonel, they require: for they affirm, 
That he is in the palace here, a prisoner ; 
And if thou dost not instantly deliver him, 
They will find means to free him with the sword. 
[Adl stand amazed. 
TERTSK Y. 
What shall we make of this? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Said IT not so? 
J my prophetic heart! he is still here. 
He has not betray’d me—he could not betray me. 
{ never doubted of it. 


COUNTESS. 
If he he 
Still here, then all goes well; for I know what 
[Embracing ‘THEKLA. 


Will keep him here for ever. 


TERTSKY. 

, It can’t be. 
His father has betray’d us, is gone over 
To the Emperor—the son could not have ventured 
To stay behind. 

_ THEKLA (her eye fired on the door). 
There he is! 


SCENE VI. 
To these enter Max. PIOco._omini. 


Max. 
Yes! here he is? I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and iurk 
In ambush for a favourable moment: 
This loitering, this suspense exceeds my powers. 

[Advancing to THEKLA, who has thrown herself into 
her mother's arms. 

Turn not thine eyes away. O look upon me! 
Confess it freely before all. Fear no one. 

Let who will hear that we both love each other. 
Wherefore continue to conceal itt Secrecy 

Is for the happy—misery, hopeless misery, 
Necdeth no veil! Beneath a thousand suns 

It dares act openly. 

[fle observes the Countess looking on Tuexra with 

expressions Of triumph. 

No, Lady! No! 

Expect not,-hope it not. I am not come 
To stay: to bid farewell, farewell for ever. 
Yor this I come! °Tis over! I must leave thee! 
Thekla, I: must—must leave thee! Yet thy hatred 
Let me not take with me. 1 pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympathy,,only one look. 
Say that thou dost not. hate me. Say it to me, 

Thekla! (Grasps her hand. 
O God! 1 cannot leave this spot—I cannot! 
Cannot let go this hand. .O tell me, Thekla ! 
That thou dost suffer with-me, art convinced 
That I can not act otherwise. 

(TuEK1a, avoiding his look, points with her hand te 
her father, Max. turns round to the Duke, whom 
he had not till then perceived. 

Thou here} It was not thou, whom here I sought. 
I trusted never more to have beheld thee. 

My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart— 

For any other 1 am no more concern’d. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Think’st thou, that fool-like, 1 shall let thee go, 

And act the mock-magnanimous with thee ! 

Thy father is become a villain to me} 

I hold thee for his son, and nothing more: 

Nor to no purpose shalt thou have beer i er* 

Into my power. Think not, that I will hodotte 

That ancient love, which so remorselessly 

He mangled. They are now past by, those hours 

Of friendship and forgiveness. Hate and vex 
geance 

Succecd—’tis now their turn—I too can throw+ 

All feelings of the man aside—can prove 

Myself as much a monster as thy father! 


MAX. (calmly). 
Thou wilt proceed with me, as thou hast power. 
Thou know’st, I neither brave nor fear thy rage. 
What has detain’d me here, that too thou know’st. 
[Taking THexia by the hand. 


See, Duke! All—all would I have owed to thee, 
Would have received from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessed spirits. This hast thou 

Laid waste for ever—that concerns not thee. 
Indifferent thou tramplest in the dust 

Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 
Whom thou dost serve, is no benignant deity. 
Like as the blind irreconcileable 
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Fieree element, incapable of compact, 
Thy heart’s wild impulse only dost thou follow.' 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Thou art describing thy own father’s heart. 
The adder! O, the charms of hell o’erpower’d me, 
He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 
Still to and fro he pass’d, suspected never ! 
On the wide ocean, in the starry heaven 
Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 
In my heart’s heart had folded! Had I been 
To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me, 
War had I ne’er denounced t him. No, 
I never could haye done it. The Emperor was 
My austere master only, not my friend. 
There was already war 'twixt him and me 
When he deliver’d the Commander’s Staff 
Into my hands ; for there’s a natural 
Unceasing war ’twixt cunning and suspicion ; 
Peace exists only betwixt confidence 
And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 
The future generations. 


MAX. 
_ will not 
Defend my father. Woe is me, I cannot! 


' I have here ventured to omit a considerable number 
of lines. I feur that I should not have done amiss, had I 
taken this liberty more frequently. It is, however, in- 
cumbent on me to give the original, with a literal tranola- 
tion. 

Weh denen, die auf Dich vertraun, an Dich 
Die sichre Hutte ihres Gluckes lehnen, 
Gelockt von deiner geistlichen Gestalt. 

Schnell unverhofft, bei nichtlich stiller Weile 
G&hrts in dem tickschen Feuerschlunde, ladct 
Sich aus mit tobender Gewailt, und weg 

Treibt Ober alle Pflanzungen der-Menschen 
Der wilde Strom in grausender Zerstirung. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Du schilderst deines Vatcrs Herz. Wie Du’s 
Resohreibet, so ist's in seinem Eingeweide, 
In dieser schwarzen Heuchlers Brust gestaltet. ’ 
©, mich hat Héllenkunst getiuscht! Mir sandte 
Der Abgrund den verflecktesten der Geister, 
Den Ligenkundigsten herauf, und stellt’ ihn 
Als Freund an meiner Seite. Wer vermag 
Der Holle Macht zu widerstehn! Ich zog 
Den Basilisken auf an meinem Busen, 
Mit meinem Herzblut nahrt ich ihn, er sog 
Sich schwelgend voll an meiner Liebe Bristen, 
Ich hatte nimmer Arges gegen ihn, 
Weit offen Hess ich des Gedankens Thore, 
Und warf die Schliissel weiser Vorsicht weg, 
Aw Sternenhimmel, etc. 


LITERAL TRANBLATION. 
Alas! for those who place their confidence on thee, 
against thee lenn the secure hut of their fortune, allured 
by thy hospitable form. Suddenly, unexpectedly, in a 
mognent still as night, there is a fermentation in the 
treacherous culf of fire; it discharges itself with raging 
force, and away over all the plantations of men drives the 
wild stream in frightful devastation. —WALLENSTERIN. Thou 
art portraying thy father's heart ; as thou desoribest, even 
vo is it shaped in his entrails, in this black hypocrite’s 
breast. O, the art of hell has deceived me! The Abyss 
sent up to me the most spotted of the spirits, the most 
skilfu' in lies, and placed him as a friend by my side. 
Who may withstand the power of hell? I took the basilisk 
tw my bosom, with my heart’s blood [ nourished him; he 
sucked himeelf glutfull at the breasts of my love. 1] never 
harboured evil towards him; wide open did I leave the 
dow of my thoughts; I threw away the key of wise frre- 
wight. In the starry heaven, &c.—We find o difficulty in 
believing this to have been written by ScHiuuxr. 


Hard deeds and luckless have ta’en place; one 
crime 

Drags after it the other in close link. 

But we are innocent: how have we fallen 

Into this circle of mishap and guilt! 

To whom have we been faithless! Wherefore must 

The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 

Of our two fathers twine like serpents round ‘ust 
Why must our fathers’ 

Unconquerable hate rend us asunder, 

Who love euch other? 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Max., remain with me. 
Go you not from me, Max. ! Hark ! I will tell thee— 
How when at Prague, our winter-quarters, thou 
Wert brought into my tent a tender boy, 
Not yet accustom’d to the German winters ; 
Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours ; 
Thou wouldst not let them go.— 
At that tine did I take thee in my arms, 
And with my mantle did I cover thee ; 
I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee; I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices, 
However strange to me; I tended thee 
Till life return’d ; and when thine eyes first open’d, 
I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have 
Alter’d my feelings towards thee? Many thousands 
Have I made rich, presented them with lands ; 
Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 
Thee have I loved: my heart, my self, I gave 
To thee! They all were aliens: THov wert 
Our child and inmate.?. Max.! Thou canst not 
leave me ; 

It cannot be ; I may not, will not think 
That Max. can leave me. 


MAX. 
O my God! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

I have 
Held and sustain’d thee from thy tottering child- 
What holy bond is there of natural love, —_ [hood. 
What human tie, that does not knit thee to me! 
I love thee, Max.! What did thy father for thee, 
Which I too have not done, to the height of duty ? 
Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor ; 
He will reward thee with a pretty chain 
Of gold ; with his ram's fleece will he reward thee; 
For that the friend, the father of thy youth, 
For that the holiest feeling of humanity, 
Was nothing worth to thee. 


MAX. 
O God! how can I 

Do otherwise? Am I not forced to do it, ' 

My oath—my duty—honour— 


WALLENSTEIN. 

. How! Thy duty? 
Duty to) whom? Who art thou? Max.! bethink thee 
What duties mayst éhow have! If I am acting 
A criminal part toward the Emperor, 

It is my crime, not thine. Dost thou belong 


2 This is a poor and inadequute translation of the affeo- 
tionate simplicity of the original — 


Sie alle waren Fremdlinge, Du warat 
Das Kind des Hauses. 


Indeed the wholespecch fw 1n the best style of Massinger. 
O af sic omnia! 
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To thine own self? Art thou thine own commander! 
Stand’st thou, like me, a freeman in the world, 
That in thy actions thou shouldst plead free agency 1 
On me thou’rt planted, I am thy Emperor ; 

To obey me, to belong to me, this is 

Thy honour, this a law of nature to thee! 

And if the planet, on the which thou livest 

And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no 

Thou’lt follow it. Unfelt it whirls thee onward 
Together with his ring and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepp’st thou into this contest ; 
Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 
For that thou heldst thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removed. 

For justice is the virtue of the ruler, 

Affection and fidelity the subject’s. 

Not every one doth it beseem to question 

IThe far-off high Arcturus. Most securely 

|Wilt thou pursue the nearest duty—let 

‘The pilot fix his eye upon the pole-star. 


SCENE VII. 
To these enter NEUMANN. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What now! 
NEUMANN. 

The Pappenheimers are dismounted, 
And are advancing now on foot, determined 
‘With sword in hand to storm the house, and free 
The Count, their colonel. 


WALLENSTEIN (fo TERTSKY). 
Have the cannon planted. 
T will receive them with chain-shot. 
(kaxit Tertsky. 
Prescribe to me with sword in hand! Go Neumann! 
*T is my command that they retreat this moment, 
And in their ranks in silence wait my pleasure. 
(NEUMANN evil, ILLo steps to the windows 


COUNTESS. 
Let him go, I entreat thee, let him go. 


ILLO (at the window). 


Hell and perdition ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
What is it! 
ILLO. 


They scale the council-house, the roof's uncover’d 
They level at this house the cannon 


MAX. 





Madmen ! 
ILLO. 
They are making preparations now to fire on us. 


DUCHESS AND COUNTESS. 
Merciful Heaven ! 
MAX. (to WALLENSTEIN). 
Let me go to them! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Not a step! 


MAX. (pointing to THEKLA and the DucuEss.) 
But their life! Thine! 


WaLLENSTEIN. 
What tidings bring’st thou, Tertsky? 


SCENE VIII. 
To these TenTaxy (returning), 


‘ P TERTSKY. 

essage an ting from our faithful regiments, 
Their edsid way no longer be curb’d in, 

They intreat permission to commence the attack 3 
And if thou wouldst but give the word of onset, 
They could now al e enemy in rear, 

Into the city wedge thefn, and with ease 
O’erpower them in the narrow streets, 


ILLO. 
O come! 
Let not their ardour coel. The soldiery 
Of Butler’s corps stand by us faithfully ; 
We are the greater number. Let us charge them, 
And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. | 


WALLENSTEIN. | 
What? shall this town become a field of slaughter, 
And brother-killing Discord, fire-eyed, | 
Be let loose through its streets to roam and rage ; 
Shall the decision be deliver’d over 
To deaf remorseless Rage, that hears no leader? 
Here is not room for battle, only for butchery. 
Well, let it be ! 1 have long thought of it, 
So let it burst then ! 
[Turns to Mas 
Well, how is it with thee? 
Wilt thou attempt a heat with me. Away! 
Thou art free to go. Oppose thyself to me, 
Front against front, and lead them to the nattle ; 
Thou’rt skilled in war, thou hast learn’d somewhat 
under me, 
I need not be ashamed of my opponent, 
And never had’st thou fairer opportunity 
To pay me for thy schooling. 


COUNTESS. 
___Is it then, 
Can it have come to this !— What ! Cousin, Cousin 
Have you the heart! 


MAX. 
The regiments that are trusted to my care 
I have pledged my troth to bring away from Pilse 
True to the Emperor, and this promise will I 
Make good, or perish. More than this no duty 
Requires of me. I will not fight against thee, 
Unless compell’d; for though an enemy, 
Thy head is holy to me still. 

(7'wo reports of cannon. I.1o and Teatsxy hurry 
to the window. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What’s that? 
TERTSKY. 
He falls. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Falls! Who! 
Tiefenbach’s corps 
Discharged the ordnance. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Upon whom f 
On Neumann 
Your messenger. 
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WALLENSTEIN (starting up). 
Ha! Death and hell! I will— 


TERTSKY. 
Expose thyself to their blind frenzy? 
DUCHESS Gnd COUNTESS. 
No! 
Kor God sake, no! 
; ILLO. 
Not yet, my General ! 
COUNTESS. : 
Q, hold him ! hold him ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Leave me-—— 
MAX. 


Do it not; 
Not yet ! This rash and bloody deed has thrown them 
Into a frenzy-fit—allow them time— 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Away ! too long already have I Joiter’d. 
They are embolden’d to these outrages, 
Beholding not my face. They shall behold 
My countenance, shall hear my voice 
Are they not my troops? Am I not their General, 
And their long-fear’d commander! Let me see, 
Whether indeed they do no longer know 
That countenance, which was their sun in battle! 
From the balcony (mark! ), I show myself 
To these rebellious forces, and at once 
Revolt is mounded, and the high-swoln current 
Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 

[Zaxit WALLENsTEIN; ILLO, TeRTskKy, and 

Burisr follow. 





SCENE IX. 


Countess, Ducngess, Max. and THEKLA, 


COUNTESS (to the DucHess). 
Let them but see him—there is hope still, sister. 


DUCHESS. 
Hope! I have none! 


max: (who during the last scene has been stinding 
ai a distance in a visible struggle of feelings, 
advances ). 
This can I not endure. 
With most determined soul did I come hither ; 
My purposed action seem’d unblameable 
To my own conscience—and I must stand here 
Like one abhorr’d, a hard inhuman being: 
Yea, loaded with the curse of all 1 love! 
Must see all whom I love in this sore anguish, 
Whom I with one word can make happy—O! 
My heart revolts within me, and two voices 
Make themselves audible within my bosom. 
My soul’s benighted ; I no longer can 
Distinguish the right track. O, well and truly 
Didst thou say, father, I relied too much 
Qn my own heart. My mind moves to and fro— 
I know not what to do. 


COUNTESS, 
What! you know not? 
Does not your own heart tell you! ©! then I 
Wiil tell it you. Your father is a traitor, 
A frightful traitor to us—he has pl stted 
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Against our General’s life, has plunged us all 

In misery— and you're his son! ’T gal 

To make the amends—Make you the son’s fidelity 
Outweigh the father’s treason, that the name 

Of Piccolomini be not a proverb 

Of infamy, a common form of cursing ' 

To the posterity of Wallenstein. 


MAX. 

Where is that voice of truth which I dare follow ! 
It speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate: 
O that an angel would descend from Heaven, 
And scoop for me the right, the uncorrupted, 
With a pure hand from the pure Fount of Light. 

[His eyes glance on THEKLA, 


What other angel seek I? To this heart, 

To this unerring heart, will I submit it ; 

Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 
The happy man alone, averted ever 

From the disquieted and guilty—canst thou 
Still love me,.if I stay? Say that thou canst, 
And I am the Duke’s—— 


COUNTESS. 
Think, niece—— 
MAX. 
Think nothing, Thekla ! 
Speak what thou feelest. 


COUNTESS. 
Think upon your father, 


I did not question thee, as Friedland’s daughter. 
Thee, the beloved and the unerring god 

Within thy heart, I question. What’s at stake ? 
Not whether diadem of royalty 

Be to be won or not-—that mightst thou think on, 
Tay friend, and his soul’s quiet, are at stake ; 
The fortune of a thousand gallant men, 

Who will all follow me ; shall I forswear 

My oath and duty to the Emperor ? 

Say, shall I send into Octavio’s camp 

The parricidal ball? For when the ball 

Has left its cannon, and is on its flight, 

It is no longer a dead instrument ! 

It lives, a spirit passes into it, 

The avenging furies seize possession of it, 

And with sure malice guide it the worst way 


THEKLA. 

O! Max.—— 

Max. (interrupting her). 

Nay, not precipitately either, Thekia. 
I understand thee. To thy noble heart x 
The hardest duty might appear the highest, — 
The human, not the great part, would I act. 
Even from my childhood to this present hour, 
Think what the Duke has done for me, how 

loved me, 

And think too, how my father has repaid him. 
O likewise the free lovely impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious friend’s 
Faithful attachment, these too are a holy 
Religion to the heart ; and heavily 
The shudderings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults them. 
Lay all upon the balance, all—_then speak, 
And let thy heart decide it, 
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THEKLA. 
. O, thy own 
Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling—— 
COUNTESS. 
Oh ! ill-fated woman ! 
THEKLA, 


Is it possible, that that can be the right, 

The which thy tender heart did not at first 

Detect and seize with instant impulse? Go, 

Fulfil thy duty! I should ever love thee. 

Whate’er thou hadst chosen, thou wouldst still 
have acted 

Nobly and worthy of thee—but repentance 

Shall ne’er disturb thy soul’s fair peace. 


MAX. 
Then I 
Muat leave thee, must part from thee ! 
THEKLA. 
Being faithful 


To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me: 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloody hatred will divide for ever 

The houses Piccolomini and Friedland ; 

But we belong not to our houses—Go ! 

Quick ! quick ! and separate thy righteous cause 

From our unholy and unblessed one ! 

The curse of Heaven lies upon our head : 

°T is dedicate to ruin. Even me 

My father's guilt drags with it to perdition. 

Mourn not for me: 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

(Max. clasps her in his arms in extreme emotion. 

There is heard from behind the Scene a loud wild, 
long continued cry, Vivat Perdinandus! ac- 
companied by warlike Instruments. Max. and 
THEKLA remain without motion in each other's 
embraces. 


SCENE X. 


To the above enter TERTSRY. 


COUNTESS (meeting him). 
What Meant that cry? What was it! 


All is lost | 


COUNTESS. 
What ! they regarded not his countenance t 


"T was all in vain. 


DUCHESS. 
They shouted Vivat ! 
To the Emperor. 
COUNTESS. 
The traitors ! 
TERTSKY. 


: Nay ! he was not once permitted 
Even to address them. Soon as he began, 
With deatening noise of warlike instruments 
They drown’d his words. But here he comes. 


SCENE XI. 
To these enter WALLENSTEIN, accompanted by Ito and 
BUTLER. 
WALLENSTEIN (as he oo 
ertaky ! 
TERTSKY. 
My General ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 


Let our regiments hold themselves 
In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilsen ere evening.  _ (Exit Tertsxy 
Butler ! 


BUTLER. 
Yes, my General. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The Governor of Egra is your friend 
And countryman. Write to him instantly 
By a post courier. He must be advised, 
That we are with him early on the morrow. 
You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 


BUTLER. 
It shall be done, my General ! 


WALLENSTEIN (steps between Max. and THEKLa, 
who have remained during this time in each 
other's arms). 

Part ! 


MAX, 
O God! 
(Cuirassiers enter with drawn swords, and assemble in 
the back-ground, At the sametime there are heard from 
below some spirited passages out ofthe Pappenkeim March 
which seem to address Max, 


WALLENSTEIN (to the Cuirassiers). 
Here he is, he is at liberty : I keep him 
No longer. 
[ie turns away, and stands so that Max. cannot 
pass by him nor approach the PRINCEss, 


MAX. 
Thou know’st that I have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee ! I go forth into a desert, 
Leaving my all behind me. O do not turn 
Thine eyes away from me! O once more show me 
Thy ever dear and honour’d countenance. 
(Max. attempts to take his hand, but ts repelled ; 
he turns to the CouNTEss. 
Is there no eye that has a look of pity for me? 
(The Countess turns away from him; he turns fe 
the DucHEss. 
My mother ! 
DUCHESS. 
Go where duty calls you. Haply 
The time may come, when you may prove to us 
A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 


MAX. 
You give me hope ; you would not 
Suffer me wholly to despair. No! no! 
Mine is a certain misery—Thanks to Heaven! 
That offers me a means of ending it. . 
[The military music begins again. The stage fills 
more and more with armed men. Max, tees 
Burexr and addresses him. ; 
And you here, Colonel Butler—and will you | 
Not fallow met Well, then ! remain more fai 
To your new lord, than you have proved yoursesf 
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To the Emperor. Come, Butler! promise me, 
Give me your hand upon it, that you ’ll be 
The guardian of his life, its shield, its watchman. 
He is attginted, and his princely head 
Fair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 
Now he doth need the faithful eye of friendship, 
And those whom here I see— 

(Casting suspicious looks on Into and ButTver. 


ILLO. 
Go—seek for traitors 
In Galas’, in your father’s quarters. Here 

Is only one. Away! away! and free us 

From his detested sight! Away ! 

(Max. attempts once more to approach THEKLA- 
WALLENSTEIN prevents him. MAx. stands irre- 
solute, and in apparent anguish. In the mean 
time the stage fills more and more ; and the horns 
sound from below louder and louder, and each 
time after a shorter interval. 


Blow, blow ! O were it but the Swedish Trumpets, 


ACT 
SCENE 1. 


Tne BurcomAsTer's House at Egra. 


BUTLER (just arrived). 


Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. ; 
Here, Friedland ! and no farther ! From Bohemia 
Thy meteor rose, traversed the sky awhile, 
And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast foresworn the ancient colours, 
Blind man! yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 
Protaner of the altar and the hearth, 
Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 
Thou mean’st to wage the war. Friedland, be- 

ware— 

The evil spirit of revenge impels thee— 
Beware thou, that revenge destroy thee not ! 


SCENE II. 


Burver and Gorpon. 


GORDON. 
Is it you ? 
How my heart sinks ! The Duke a fugitive traitor ! 
His princely head attainted! O my God! 


BUTLER. 
You have received the letter which I sent you 
By a post-courier ! 


GORDON. 

Yes: and in obedience to it 
Open’d the stronghold to him without scruple, 
For an imperial letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. ~ 
But yet forgive me | when even now I saw 
The e himself, my scruples recommenced. 
For truly, not like an attainted man, 
‘Into this town did Friedland make his entrance ; 


is “Te naked ayords, haa here, 

ere plunged into my breast t ou. 

You on tae ae from this place t Beware, 

Ye drive me not to desperation.—Do it not ! 

Ye may repent it ! 

: [The stage te entirely filled with armed mer. 

Yet more ! weight upon weight to-drag me down ! 

Think what ye’re doing. It is not well done | 

To chuse a man despairing for your leader ; 

You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 

I dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark ! 

For your own ruin you have chosen me: 

Who goes with me, must be prepared to perish. 

[He turns to the back-ground, there ensues a sudden 

and violent movement among the Cutrassiere ; 
they surround him, and carry him off tn wild 
tumult, WaLLENSTEIN remains immovabie. 
THERLA sinks into her mother's arms. The cur- 
tain falls. The music becomes loud and over 
powering, and passes into a complete war-marck 
—the orchestra foins tt—and continues during 
the interval between the second and third Act. 


ITI. 


His wonted majesty beam’d from his brow, 

And calm, as in the days when all was right, 
Did he receive from me the accounts of office. 
*Tis said, that fallen pride learns condescension : 
But sparing and with dignity the Duke 

Weigh’d every syllable of approbation, 

As masters praise a servant who has done 

His duty, and no more. 


BUTLER. 

Tis all precisely 
As I related in my letter. Friedland 
Has sold the army to the enemy, 
And pledged himself to give up Prague and Egra. 
On this report the regiments all forsook him, 
The five excepted that belong to Tertsky, 
And which have follow’d him, as thou hast seen. 
The sentence of attainder is pass’d on him, 
And every loyal subject is required 
To give him in to justice, dead or living. 


GORDON. 

A traitor to the Emperor—Such a noble ! 
Of such high talents ! What is human greatness ! 
I often said, this can’t end happily. 
His might, his greatness, and this obscure power. 
Are but a cover’d pit-fall. The human being 
May not be trusted to self-government. 
The clear and written law, the deep trod foot-marks 
Of ancient custom, are all necessar 
To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 
The authority entrusted to this man 
‘Was unexampled and unnatural, 
It placed him on a level with his Emperor, 
Till the proud soul unlearn’d submission. 

is me ; 
I mourn for him ! for where he fell, I deem 
Might none stand firm. Alas! dear General, 
We in our lucky mediocrity 
Have ne’er experienced, cannot calculate, - 
What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a man. 


Wo 
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BUTLER, 

your laments 
Till he need sympathy ; for at this present 
He is still mighty, and still formidable. 
The Swedes advance to Egra by forced marches, 
And quickly will the junction be accomplish’d. 
This must not be! The Duke must never leave 
This ea per on free footing ; for I have 
Pledged life and honour here to hold him prisoner, 
And your assistance ’tis on which I calculate. 


GORDON, i 
O that I had not lived to see this day ! 
From his hand I received this dignity, 
He did himself entrust this strong-hold to me, 
Which I am now required to make his dungeon. 
We subalterns have no will of our own: 
The free, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fair impulse of his human nature. 
Ah! we are but the poor tools of the law, 
Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at ! 


BUTLER, 

Nay! let it not afflict you, that your power 

Is circumscribed. Much liberty, much error ! 
The narrow path of duty is securest. 


GORDON, 

And all then have deserted him, you say? 
He has built up the luck of many thousands ; 
For kingly was his spirit : his full hand 
Was ever open ! Many a one from dust 

"With a sly glance on BUTLER. 
Hath he selected, from the very dust 
Hath raised him into dignity and honour. 
And yet no friend, uot one friend hath he purchased, 
Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 


BUTLER, 
Here’s one, I see. 


GORDON. 

I have enjoy’d from him 
No grace or favour. I could almost doubt, 
If ever in his greatness he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For still my office 
Kept me at distance from him ; and when first 
Ele to this citadel appointed me, 
He was sincere and serious in his duty. 
[ do not then abusc his confidence, 
If I preserve my fealty in that 
Which to my fealty was first deliver’d. 


BUTLER. 
Say, then, will you fulfil the attainder on him? 


GORDON (pauses, reflecting—then as in deer: 
dejection). 

If it be so—if all be as you say— 
If he’ve betray’d the Emperor, his master, 
Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 
The strong-holds of the country to the enemy— 
Yea, truly !—there is no redemption for him ! 
Yet it is , that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 
For we were pages at the court of Bergau 
At the same period ; but I was the senior. 


BUTLER. 
I have heard so——. 


GORDON. 
*Tis full thirty years since then. 
A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends : 
Yet even then he had a daring soul : 


WALLENSTEIN. 


ue a of mind oa and severe’ 

yond his years: hi were of great ones: 
He walk’d amidst us of a silent spirit, ; 
Communing with himself; yet I have known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 

Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour, 
His soul reveal’d itself, and he spake so 

That we look’d round perplex’d upon each other, 
Not knowing whether it were craziness, 

Or whether it were a god that spoke in him, 


BUTLER. 
But was it where he fell two story high 
From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen 

asleep , 

And rose up free from injury? From this day 
(It is reported) he betrayed clear marks ° 
Of a distemper’d fancy. 

GORDON. 

He became 

Doubtless more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 
He made himself a Catholic. Marvellously 
His marvellous preservation had transform’d him, 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 
He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 
But now our destinies drove us asunder ; 
He paced with rapid step the way of greatness, 
Was Count, and Prince, Duke-regent, and Dictater, 
And now is all, all this too little for him ; 
He stretches forth his hands for a king’s crown, 
And plunges in unfathomable ruin. 


BUTLER. 
No more, he comes. 


SCENE IIT. 


To these enter WALLENSTEIN, in conversation with the 
Burcomaster of Egra. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
You were at one time a free town. I see, 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms. 
Why the half eagle only ? 


BURGOMASTER. 
We were frec, 
But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remain’d in pledge to the Bohemian crown ; 
Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other hat 
Being cancell’d till the empire ransom us, 
U ever that should be. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Ye merit freedom. 
Only be firm and dauntiess. Lend your ears 
To no designing whispering court-minions. 
What may your imposts be ? 
BURGOMASTER. 
So heavy that 
We totter under them. The garrison 
Lives at our costs. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
{ will relieve you. Tell me, ; 
There are some Protestants among you still f 
{ The BURGOMASTER Resseceles 
Yes, yes ; I know it. Many lie conceal’d 
Within these walls—Confess nuw—you yourself. 
[Fixes his eye onhim. The BuRGOMASTER alarmed 
Be not alarm’d. I hate the Jesuits, 
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Could my will have determined it, ae had 
Been long ago expell’d the empire. Trust 
Mara-book or bible—’tis all one to me. 

OF that the world has had sufficient proof. 

1 built a church for the Reform’d in Glogau 
At my own instance. Harkye, Burgomaster ! 
What is your name ! 


BURGOMASTER. 
Pachhalbel, may it please you. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Harkye !—— 
But let it go no further, what I now 
Disclose to you in confidence. 

{Laying hishand on the BuRGOMASTEN’s shoulder with 

a certain solemnity, 
The times 

Draw near to their fulfilment, Burgomaster ! 
The high will fall, the low will be exalted. 
Harkye ! But keep it to yourself! The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy— 
A new arrangement is at hand. You saw 
Thethreemoonsthatappear’dat once in the Heaven? 


BURGOMASTER. 
With wonder and affright ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Whereof did two 
Strangely transform themselves to bloody daggers, 
And only one, the middle moon, remain’d 
Steady and clear. 
BURGOMASTER. 
We applied it to the Turks. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The Turks! That alli—I tell you, that two empires 
Will set in blood, in the East and in the West, 
Aud Luth’ranisin alone remain. 
[Observing Gornon and Butier. 
I’ faith, 
’T was a smart cannonading that we heard 
This evening, as we journey’d hitherward ; 
*T was on our left hand. Did you hear it here? 
GORDON. 
Distinctly. The wind brought it from the South. 
BUTLER, 
It seem’d to come from Weiden or from Neustadt. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
fis likely. That’s the route the Swedes are taking. 
How strong is the garrison 3 
GORDON. 
Not quite two hundred 
Competent men, the rest are invalids. 
‘  'WALLENSTEIN, 
Good! And how many in the vale of Jochim?. 
GORDON. 
Two hundred arquebusiers have J sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 
WALLENSTEIN, 
Good ! I commend your foresight. At the works 


You have done somewhat t [too 
GORDON. 
Two additional batteries 


I caused to be run up. They were needless, 
The Rhinegrave presses hard upon us, General ! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
You have been watchful in your Emperor’s service. 
1 am content with you, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
(To Burien, 


Reloase the outposts in the vale of Jochim 
With all the stations in the enemy’s route. 
To 


[ 
Governor, in your faithful hands I leave 
My wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 
Shall make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 
Of letters to take leave of you, together 


Gonnon. 


With all the regiments. 
SCENE IV. 
To these enter Count Tertaxy. 
TERTSKY. 
Joy, General ; joy! I bring you welcome tidings. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
And what may they be ! 
TERTSKY. 


There has been an engagement 
At Neustadt ; the Swedes gain’d the victory. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
From whence did you reccive the intelligence 1 


TERTSKY. 
A countryman from Tirschenseil convey’d it. 
Soon after sunrise did the fight begin ! 
A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their way into the Swedish camp ; 
The cannonade continued full two hours ; 
There were left dead upon the field a thousand 
Imperialists, together with their Colonel ; 
Further than this he did not know. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
How came 
Imperial troops at Neustadt? Altringer, 
But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 
Count Galas’ force collects at Frauenburg, 
And have not the full complement. Is it possible, 
That Suys perchance had ventured so far onward! 
It cannot be. 
TERTSKY. 

We shall soon know the whole, 

For here comes Ilo, full of haste, and joyous. 


SCENE V. 
To these enter ILto, 


ILLO (to WALLENSTEIN). 
A courwrc, Duke! he wishes to speak with thee. 
TERTSKY (eagerly). 
Does he bring confirmation of the victory? 


WALLENSTEIN (at the same time). 
What does he bring? Whence comes he? 


ILLO 
From the Rhinegrave. 
And what he brings I can announce to you 
Beforehand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes; 
At Neustadt did Max. Piccolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavalry ; 
A murderous fight took place! o’erpower’d by 
numbers 
The Pappenheimers all, with Max. their Jeadcr, 
(WaALLENsTEIN shudders and turne pale, 
Were left dead on the field. 
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WALLENSTEIN (after a pause in a low voice). 
Where is the messenger? Conduct me to him. 
(Waxvenetein is going, when LADY NEUBRUNN rushes 
tnto the room. Some servants follow her and run 
across the siage. 
NEUBRUNN. 
Help! Help! 
ILLO and TERTSKY (at the same time). 
What now! 
NEUBRUNN. 
The Princess! 


WALLENSTEIN @nd TERTSKY.. 
Does she know it? 
NEUBRUNN (at the same time with them). 
She is dying! ‘ 
(Hurries off the stage, when WALLENSTEIN and TERTSKY 
Sotiow her. 


SCENE VI. 


But er and Gorpon. 


GORDON. 
What's this? 
BUTLER. 
She has lost the man she loved— 
Young Piccolomini who fell in the battle. 


GORDON. 
Unfortunate Lady! 


BUTLER. 
You have heard what Ilo 
Reporteth, that the Swedes are conquerors, 
And marching hitherward. 


GORDON. 
Too well I heard it. 


BUTLER. 
They aretwelve regiments strong,and there are five 
Close by us to protect the Duke. We have 
Only my single regiment; and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strong. 
GORDON. 
*Tis even 80. 


BUTLER. 
It is not possible with such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 


GORDON. 
I grant it. 
BUTLER, 


Soon the numbers would disarm us, 
And liberate him. 
GORDON. 
It were to be fear’d. 


BUTLER (after a pause). 
Know, I am warranty for the event ; 
With my head have I pledged myself for his, 
Must make my word good, cost it what it will, 
And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 
Why—death makes all things certain ! 


GORDON. 
Butler! What? 
Do T understand you? Gracious Gnd! You could— 


BUTLER. 
He must not live. 
GORDON. 
And you can do the deed! 
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BUTLER. 
Either you or I. This morning was his last, 


_ GORDON. 
You would assassinate him. . 


BUTLER. 
*Tis my purpose. 


GORDON. 
Who leans with his whole confidence upon you! 
BUTLER. 
Such is his evil destiny ! 
GORDON. 


Your General! 
The sacred person of your General ! 


BUTLER. 
My General he has been. 


GORDON. 

That ’t is only 
An “has been” washes out no villany. 
And without judgment pass’d ? 


BUTLER. 
The execution 
Is here instead of judgment. 
GORDON. 
This were murder, 
The most guilty should be heard. 


BUTLER. 

His guilt is clear, the Emperor has pass’d judg- 
And we but execute his will. {ment, 
GORDON. 

We should not 
Hurry to realize a bloody sentence. 
A word may be recall’d, a life can never be. 


BUTLER. 
Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 


GORDON. 
No honest man’s ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman’s service. 


BUTLER. 
And no brave man loses 
His colour at a daring enterprise. 


GORDON. 
A brave man hazards life, but not his conscience 


BUTLER. 
What then? Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The unextinguishable flame of war? 


GORDON. ; 
Seize him, and hold him prisoner—do not kill him 


BUTLER. 
Had not the Emperor’s army been defeated, 
I might have done so.—But ’tis now past by. 


GORDON. ; 
O, wherefore open’d I the strong-hold to him? 
BUTLER. m8 

His destiny and not the place destroys him. 


GORDON. 
Upon these ramparts, as beseem’d a soldier, 
I had fallen, defending the Emperor’s citadel ! 


Not justice. 


BUTLER. ; 
Yes! and a thousand gallant men have perish’d! 
GORDON. 
Doing their duty—that adorns the man! 
But murder’s a wack deed, and nature curses it. 
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BUTLER (brings out a paper). 
pie is the paresis wich commands us 
o gain possession of his person. See— 
It is addressed to you as well as me. 
Are you content to take the consequences, 
If through our fault he escape to the enemy? 


GORDON. 
I !—Gracious God ! 


BUTLER. 
Take it on yourself. 
Cotke of it what may, on you I lay it. 


GORDON. 
O God in heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can you advise aught else 
Wherewith to execute the Emperor’s purpose? 
Say if you can. For I desire his fall, 
Not his destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful heaven! what must be 

I see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings! 


BUTLER. 
Mine is of harder stuff! Necessity [Mo 
In her rough school hath steel’d me. And this 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not survive him. 


GORDON. 
{ feel no pang for these. Their own bad hearts 
{mpell’d them, not the influence of the stars. 
*Twas they who strew’d the seeds of evil passions 
In his calm breast, and with officious villany 
Water’dand nursed the pois’nous plants. May they 
Receive their earnests to the uttermost mite! 


BUTLER. 
And their death shall precede his! 
We meant to have taken them alive this evening 
Amid the merry-making of a feast, 
And keep them prisoners in the citadels. 
But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 
To give the necessary orders. 


SCENE VII. 
To these enter ILLo, and TERTSKY. 


TERTSKY. 
Our luck 1s on the turn. To-morrow com¢ 
Tne Swedes—twelve thousand gallant warriors, 
Illo! 
Then straightways for Vienna. Cheerily, friend ! 
What! meet such news with such a moody face? 


ILLO. 
Tt lies with us at present to prescribe _[traitors, 
Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless 
Those skulking cowards that deserted us; 

One has already done his bitter penance, 

The Piccolomini: be his the fate 

Of all who wish us evil! This flies sure 

To the old man’s heart; he has his whole life long 
Fretted and toil’d to raise his ancient house 
From a Count’s title to the name of Prince; 

And now must seek a grave for his only son. 


BUTLER. ; 
*T was pity, though! A youth of such heroic 
And gentle temperament! The Duke himself, 
*T'was easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 


Hark ye, old friend! That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our General— 
He ever gave the preference to the Italians. 
Yea, at this very moment, by my soul ! 
He’d gladly see us all dead ten times over, 


Could he thereby recal his friend to life. 
TERTSKY. 
Hush, hush! Let the dead rest! This evening's 
business 


Ts, who can fairly drink the other down— 
Your regiment, Illo! gives the entertainment, 
Come ! we will keep a merry carnival— 

The night for once be day, and ’mid full glasses 
Will we expect the Swedish avant-garde. 


ILLO. 
Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-day, 
For there’s hot work before us, friends! This swor/ 
Shall have no rest, till it be bathed to the hilt 
In Austrian blood. 


GORDON. 
Shame, shame! what talk is this, 

My Lord Field Marshal? Wherefore foam you a 
Against your Emperor ? 

BUTLER. 

HIope not too much 

From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs! 
How rapidly the wheel of Fortune turns ; 
The Emperor still is formidably strong. 


ILLO. 


_ The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 


For this King Ferdinand of Hungary 

Is but a tyro. Galas? He’s no luck, 

And was of old the ruiner of armics. 

And then this viper, this Octavio, 

Is excellent at stabbing in the back, 

But ne’er meets Friedland in the open field. 


TERTSKY, 
Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 
Fortune, we know, can ue’er forsake the Duke ! 
And only under Wallenstein can Austria 
Be conqueror. 


ILLO. 
The Duke will soon assemble 

A mighty army : all comes crowding, streaming 
To banners, dedicate by destiny, 
To fame, and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come back again !| he will become 
Once more the mighty Lord which he has been. 
How will the fools, who ’ve now deserted him, 
Look then ? I can’t but laugh to think of them, 
For lands will he present to all his friends, 
And like a King and Emperor reward 
True services ; but we’ve the nearest claims. 

[Z'o Gorvon, 
You will not be forgotten, Governor ! 
He ’I] take you from this nest, and bid you shine 
In higher station : your fidelity 
Woll merits it. 

GORDON. 
I am content already, 
And wish to climb no higher ; where great height is, 
The fall must needs be great. “ Great height, 
great depth.” 
ILLO. 

Here you have no more business, for to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 
Come, Terteky, it is supper-time. What think you / 
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Nay, shall we have the State illuminated 
In honour of the Swede! And who refuses 
To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 


TERTSKY. 
Nay ! Nay ! not that, it will not please the Duke— 


ILLO. 

What ! we are masters here ; no soul shall dare 
Avow himself Imperial where we ’ve the rule. 
Gordon ! good night, and for the last time, take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 

To make secure, the watch-word may be alter’d 
At the stroke of ten ; deliver in the keys 

To the Duke himself, and then you ’ve quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 


TERTSKY (as he is going, to BuTLER). 
You come, though, to the castle } 


BUTLER. 
At the right time. 
[Exeunt Tertsky and io. 


SCENE VIII. 
Gorpon and Bururr, 


GORDON (looking after them). 
Unhappy men! How fice from all foreboding ! 
They rush into the outspread net of murder, 
an the blind drunkenness of victory ; 
I have no pity for their fate. This Illo, 
This overflowing and fool-hardy villain, 
That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor’s 
blood. 

BUTLER. 
Do as ne order’d you. Send round patroles, 
Take measures for the citadel’s security ; 
When they are within I close the castle-gate 
That nothing may transpire. 


GORDON (with earnest anriety). 
Oh! haste not so! 
Nay, stop ; first tell me—— 


BUTLER. 
You have heard already, 
To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone is ours. They make good expedition. 
But we will make still greater. Fare you well. 


GORDON. 
Ah! your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, Butler, 
I pray you, promise me ! 


BUTLER. 
The sun has set ; 

A fateful evening doth descend upon us, 
And brings on their long night! Their evil stars 
Deliver them unarm’d into our hands, 
And from their drunken dream of golden fortunes 
The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well, 
The Duke was ever a great calculator ; 
His fellow-men were figures on his chess-board, 
To move and station, as his game required. 
Other men’s honour, dignity, good name, 
Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience 
Still calculating, calculating still ; . [of it : 
And yet at last his calculation proves 

necus ; the whole game isost ; and lo! 
Uis own life will be found among the forfeits. 


GORDON. 
O think not of his errors now ! remember 
His tness, his munificence ; think on all 
The lovely features of his character, 
On all the noble exploits of his life, 
And let them, like an angel’s arm, unseen 
Arrest the lifted sword. 


BUTLER. 

It is too late. 
I suffer not myself to feel compassion, 
Dark thoughts and bloody are my duty now : 

[Grasping Gorvon’s hand, 

Gordon ! ’t is not my hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him) 
Yet ’t is not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his murderer. ’Tis his evil fate. 
Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the office. 
In vuin the human being meditates 
Free action. He is but the wire-work’d' puppet 
Of the blind Power, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 
What too would it avail him, if there were 
A something pleading for him in my heart— 
Still I must kill him. 


GORDON. 
If your heart speak to you, 
Follow its impulse. ’T is the voice of God. 
Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
Bedew’d with blood—his blood? Believe it not! 


BUTLER. 
You know not. Ask not ! 
happen, 
That the Swedes gain’d the victory, and hasten 
With such forced marches hitherward? Fain 
would I 
IIave given him to the Emperor’s mercy.—Gordon ! 
I do not wish his blood—But I must ransom 
The honour of my word,—it lies in pledge— 
And he must die, or 
[Passionately grasping Gonpon’s hand. 
Listen then, and know ! 
1 am dishonour'd if the Duke escape us. 


Wherefore should it 








GORDON. 
O! to save such a man 
BUTLER. 
What ! 
GORDON. 
It is worth 
A sacrifice. —Come, friend! Be noble-minded ! 


Our own heart, and not other men’s opinions, 
Forms our true honour. 


BUTLER (with a cold and haughty air). 
He is a great Lord, 

This Duke—and I am but of mean importance. 
This is what you would say ? Wherein concerns it 
The world at large, you mean to hint to me, 
Whether the man of low extraction keeps 
Or blemishes his honour— 
So that the man of princely rank be saved ! 
We all do stamp our value on ourselves : 
The price we challenge for ourselves 1s given us. 
There does not live on earth the man so stdtion’d, 
That I despise myself compared with him. 


1 We doubt the propriety of putting so blasphemous & 
sentiment in the mouth of any character. T. 
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Man is made great or little by his own will ; 
Because I am true to mine, therefore he dies, 
* GORDON. 
T am endeavouring to move a rock. 
u hadst a mother, yet no human feelings. 


I cannot hinder you, but may some God 
Rescue him from you ! [Exit Gonvon. 


SCENE IX. 
BUTLER (alone). 


{ treasured my good name all my life long ; 
The Duke has cheated me of life’s best jewel, 


So that I blush before this poor weak Gordon ! 
ACT 
SCENE I. 
Butler's Chamber. 
Burier, Major, and GeraLpin. 
BUTLER. 


Find me twelve strong Dragoons, arm them with 
For there must be no firing [pikes, 
Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 
And soon as the dessert is served up, rush all in 
And cry—‘* Who is loyal to the Emperor ?” 
I will overturn the table—while you attack 
Illo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 
The castle-palace is well barr’d and guarded, 
That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke.—Go instantly ; 
Have you yet sent for Captain Devereux 
And the Macdonald i—— 

GERALDIN, 


They ’ll be here anon. 
[Laxit GERALDIN. 





BUTLER, 

Here ’s no room for delay. The citizens 
Declare for him, a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Duke 
A Prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
And golden times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 

ve volunteer’d themselves to stand on guard. 
Despatch ! then be the word ; for enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 


SCENE II. 
Burien, CAPrain DEVEREUX, and MACDONALD. 


MACDONALD. 
Here we are, General. 
DEVEREUX. 
What ’s to be the watchword ! 
BUTLER. 
Long live the Emperor ! 
* 


BOTH (recoiling). 
( How? 


BUTLER, 
Live the House of Austria ! 


He prizes above all his fealty ; 
His. conscious soul accuses him of nothing ; 
In opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty. 
Me in a weaker moment passion warp’d ; 
I stand beside him, and must feel myself 
The worse man of the two. What, though the world 
Is ignorant of my purposed treason, yet 
One man does know it, and can prove it too— 
High-minded Piccolomini ! 
There lives the man who can dishonour me ! 
This ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 
Duke Friedland, thou or I—Into my own hands 
Fortune delivers me—The dearest thing a map 
has is himself. 
e (The curtain drops.) 


IV. 
DEVEREUX. 

Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland ? 
MACDONALD. 

Have we not march’d to this place to protect him ? 

BUTLER. 

Protect a traitor, and his country’s enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 


Why, yes ! in his name you administer’d 
Our oath. 
MACDONALD. 
And followed him yourself to Egra, 


BUTLER. 
I did it the more surely to destroy him. 


DEVEREUX. 
So then ! 
MACDONALD. 
An alter’d case ! 


BUTLER (#0 DrvEREux). 
Thou wretched man ! 
So easily leavest thou thy oath and colours? 
DEVEREUX. 
The devil !—I but follow’d your example, 
If you could prove a villain, why not we ? 
MACDONALD. 
We've nought to do with ¢hinking—that’s your 
business. 
You are our General, and give out the orders ; 
We follow you, though the track lead to hell. 
BUTLER (appeased). 
Good then! we know each other. 
MACDONALD. 
I should hope so. 


DEVEREUX. 
Soldiers of fortune are we—who bids most, 
He has us. 
MACDONALD. 
'T is e’en so ! 
BUTLER. 
Well, for the present 
Ye must remain honest and faithful soldiers. 
DEVEREUX. 
We wish no other. 
@ BUTLER. 
Ay, and make your fortunes 
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We attend. 
BUTLER. 
It is the Emperor’s will and ordinance 
T'o seize the person of the Prince-Duke Friedland, 
Alive or dead. 
DEVEREUX. 
It runs £0 in the letter. 
MACDONALD. 
Alive or dead—these were the very words. 
BUTLER. , 
And he shall be rewarded from the State 
In land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 


“DEVEREUX. 
Ay! an sounds well. The words sound always 
we 
That travel hither from the Court. Yes! yes! 
We know already what Court-words import. 
A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 
Or an old charger, or a parchment patent, 
And such like.—-The Prince-Duke pays better. 
MACDONALD. 
Yes, 
The Duke’s a splendid paymastcr. 


BUTLER. 
All over 
With that, my friends ! His lucky stars are set. 


MACDONALD, 
And is that certain ? 
BUTLER. 
You have my word for it. 
DEVEREUX. 
His lucky fortunes all past by ? 
BUTLER. 
For ever: 
He is as poor as we. 


MACDONALD. 
AS poor as we! 


DEVEREUX. 
Macdonald, we'll desert him, 


BUTLER. 
We'll desert him ¢ 
Full twenty thousand have done that already ; 
We must do more, my countrymen! In short— 
We—we must kill him. 


BOTH (starting back). 
Kill him ! 
BUTLER. 
Yes, must kill him; 
And for that purpose have I chosen you. 


BOTH. 
Us! 
BUTLER. 
You, Captain Deveroux, and thee Macdonald. 


DEVEREUX (after a pause). 
Choose you some other. 


BUTLER. 
What ? art dastardly ? 
Thou, with full thirty lives to answer for— 
Thou conscientious, of a sudden t 
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DEVEREUX. ' 

Nay, 

To assassinate our Lord and General— 
MACDONALD. 

To whom we ’ve sworn a soldier’s oath— 


BUTLER. 


‘The oath 
Is null, for Friedland is a traitor. 


DEVEREUX. 
No, no ! it is too bad ! 
MACDONALD. 
Yes, by my soul ! 
It is too bad. One has a conscience tuo— 
DEVEREUX. 


If it were not our Chieftain, who so long 
Has issued the commands, and claim’d our duty.* 


BUTLER. 
Is that the objection ? 


DEVEREUX. 
Were it my own father, 
And the Emperor’s service should demand it of me, 
It might be done perhaps—-But we are soldiers, 
And to assassinate our Chief Commander, 
That is a sin, a foul abomination, 
From which no Monk or Confessor absolves us. 


BUTLER. 
I am your Pope, and give you absolution. 
Determine quickly ! 

DEVEREUX. 

"T will not do. 
MACDONALD. 
*Twon’t do ! 
BUTLER. 

Well, off then ! and—send Pestalutz to me. 


DEVEREUX (hesitates). 


The Pestalutz— 
MACDONALD. 
What may you want with him ! 
BUTLER. 
If you reject it, we can find enough— 
DEVEREUX. 


Nay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
As well as any other. What think you, 
Brother Macdonald ¢ 
MACDONALD. 
Why, if he must-fall, 
And will fall, and it can’t be otherwise, 
Onc would not give place to this Pestalutz. | 
DEVEREUX (after some reflection). 
When do you purpose he should fall ? 
BUTLER. 
This night 
To-morrow will the Swedgs be at our gates. , 
DEVEREUX. 
You take upon you all the consequences ! 
BUTLER. 
1 take the whole upon me. 
DEVEREUX. 
And it is 
The Emperor’s will, his express absolute wul { 


For we have instances, that folks may like 
The murder, and yet hang the murderer. 
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BUTLER. 
The manifesto says—* alive or dead.” 
Alive—'t is not possible—you see it is not. 
DEVEREUX. 
Well, dead then! dead! But how can we come 
at him? seen 
The town is filled with Tertsky’s soldiery. 


MACDONALD. 
Ay ! and then Tertsky still remains, and Illo— 
BUTLER. 
With these you shall begin—you understand me ! 
y DEVEREUX. 
How! And must they too perish ! 
BUTLER. 
They the first. 
. MACDONALD. 
Hear, Devereux ! A bloody evening this. 
DEVEREUX. 
Have you a man for that ? Commission me— 
BUTLER. 


*T is given in trust to Major Geraldin ; 

This is a carnival night, and there ’s a feast 

Given at the castle—there we shall surprise them, 

And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 

Have that commission—soon as that is finish’d— 
DEVEREUX. 

Hear, General ! It will be all one to you— 

Hark ye, let me exchange with Geraldin. 


BUTLER. 
*T will be the lesser danger with the Duke. 
DEVEREUX. 
Danger! The devil! What do you think mc, 
General ? 
°T is the Duke’s eye, and not his sword, I fear. 


BUTLER. 
What can his eye do to thee ? 


DEVEREUX. 
Death and hell ! 

Thou know’st that I’m no milk-sop, General ! 
But ’t is not eight days since the Duke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on ! and then for him to sce me 
Standing before him with the pike, his murderer, 
That eye of his looking upon this coat— 
Why—why—the devil fetch me ! I’m no milk-sop! 


BUTLER. 
The Duke presented thee this good warm coat, 
And thou, a needy wight, hast pangs of conscience 
To run him through the body in return. 
A coat that is far better and far warmer 
Did the Emperor give to him, the Prince’s mantle. 
How doth he thank the Emperor? With revolt, 
And treason. 


DEVEREUX. 
e That is true. The devil take 
Such thankers ! I’ll despatch him. 


BUTLER. 

And wouldst quiet 
Thy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat ; su canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits, 

DEVEREUX. 

You are right. 

That did not strike me. 1’ll pull off the coat— 
So there ’s an end of it. 


MACDONALD. 
Yes, but there ‘s another 
Poi‘ to be thought of. ‘ 
BUTLER. 
And what’s that, Macdonald 1 


MACDONALD. 
What avails sword or dagger against him? 
He is not to be wounded—he is— 


BUTLER (starting up). 


What f 
MACDONALD. 
Safe against shot, and stab and flash! Hard frozen, 
Secured, and warranted by the black art ! 
His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 
DEVEREUX. 
In Inglestadt there was just such another: 
His whole skin was the same as steel ; at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with gunstocks, 


MACDONALD. 
Hear what I ’!l do. 


DEVEREUX. 
Well t 


MACDONALD. 
In the cloister here 
There ’s a Dominican, my countryman. 
I ’ll make him dip my sword and pike for me 
In holy water, and say over them 
One of his strongest blessings. That ’s probatum! 
Nothing can stand ’gainst that. 


BUTLER. 
So do, Macdonald ! 
But now go and select from out the regiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows, 

And let them take the oaths to the Emperor. 
Then when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are pass’d, conduct them silently as may be 

To the house—I will myself be not far off. 


DEVEREUX. 
Buthowdowe get through Hartschier and Gordon, 
That stand on guard there in the inner chamber ! 


BUTLER. 

I have made myself acquainted with the place. 

I lead you through a back-door that ’s defended 
By one man only. Me my rank and office 

Give access to the Duke at every hour. 

J 71 go before you—with one poniard-stroke 

Cut Hartschier’s windpipe, and make way for you. 


DEVEREUX. 
And when we are there, by what means shall we 


gain 
The Duke’s bed-chamber, without his alarming 
The servants of the Court: for he has here 
A numerous company of followers! 


BUTLER. 
The attendants fill the right wing : he hatcs bustle, 
And lodges in the left wing quite alone. 
DEVEREUX. 
Werc it well over—hey, Macdonald? I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, devil knows! 
MACDONALD. 
And I too. Tis too great a personage.. 
People will hold us for a brace of villains. 
BUTLER. 
In plenty, honour, splendour—You may safely 
Laugh at the people’s babble. 
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DEVEREUX. 
If the business 

Squares with one’s honour—if that be quite 

certain— 

BUTLER. | j 

Set = quite atease. Ye save for Ferdi- 

pan 
His Crown and Empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

' DEVEREUX. 

And ’tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor? 


BUTLER. 
Yes !—-Yes !—to rob him of his Crown and Life. 


DEVEREUX. 
And he must fall by the executioner’s hands, 
Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 
Alive t 
BUTLER. 
It were his certain destiny. 


DEVEREUX. 
Well! Well! Come then, Macdonald, he shall not 
Lie long in pain. 
[Exeunt But er through one door, MACDONALD and 
Devereox through the other. 


SCENE Ill. 


A ‘Gothic and gloomy Apartment at the Ducuxss Friev- 
LAND'’s, THEKLA on a seat, pale, her eyes closed, The 
Ducness and Lapy NEUBRUNN busied about her. WAL- 
LENSTEIN and the CouNTRas in conversation. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
How knew she it so svon ? 


COUNTESS. 
She secms to have 
Foreboded some misfortune. The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the Imperial army, frighten’d her. 
I saw it instantly. She flew to mect 
The Swedish Courier, and with sudden questioning, 
Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 
Too late we miss’d her, hasten’d after her, 
We found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
A heavy, heavy blow! 
And she so unprepared! Poor child! How is it? 
(Z'urning to the Ducuzss. 
Is she coming to herself? 


DUCHESS. 
Her eyes are opening. 
COUNTESS, 
She lives. 
THEKLA (looking around her 
Where am I! 

WALLENSTEIN (steps to her, raising her up tn 

his arens). 
Come, cheerly, Thekla! be my own brave girl! 


See, there’s thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father’s arms. 


THEELA (standing up). 
here is he? Is he gone? 


DUCHESS, 
Who gone, my daughter? . 
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To grant licr this request of hers. 


THEKLA. 
He—the man who utter’d 
That word of misery. 


DUCHESS. 
O1 think not of it, 
My Thekla\ 
WALLENSTEIN. 
. Give her sorrow leave to talk! 
Let her complain—mingle your tears with hers, 
For she hath suffer’d a deep anguish ; but 
She’ll rise superior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath all her father’s unsubdued heart. 


THEKLA. 
I am not ill. See, I have power to stand. 
Why does my mother weep? Have I alarm’d her€ 
It is gone by—I recollect myself— 

[She casts her eyes round the room, as seeking some one. 
Where is he? Blease you, do not hide him from me. 
Yea see I have strength enough: now [ will hear 

him. 
DUCHESS. 
No; never shal! this messenger of evil 
Enter again into thy presence, Thekla! 


THEKLA, 
My father— 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Dearest daughter? 


THEKLA. 
I’m not weak— 
Shortly I shall be quite myself again. 
You'll grant me one request ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Name it, my daughter 


THEKLA. 
Permit the stranger to be called to me, 
And grant me leave, that by myself 1 may 
Hear his report and question him. 


DUCHESS. 
No, never 1 


COUNTESS. 
°Tis not adviseable—assent not to x. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Hash! Whercfore wouldst thou speak with him, my 
daughter ! 
THEKLA. 
Knowing the whole, I shall be more collected; 
I will not be deceived. My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. I will not be spared— 
The worst is said already: I can hear 
Nothing of decper anguish ! 


COUNTESS and DUCHESS. 
Do it not. 


THEKLA. 
The horror overpower’d me by surprise. 
My heart betray’d me in the stranger’s presence: 
He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 
I sank into his arms; and that has shamed me. 
I must replace myself in his esteem, 
And I must speak with him, perforce, that ‘he, 
The strauger, may not think ungently of me. 


% WALLENSTEIN. 
{ see she is in the right, and am inclined 
Go, call him, 
[Lapy NEUBRUNN goes to call him, 
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DUCHESS. 
But I, thy mother, will be present— 

THEKLA. 

*T were 
More pleasing to me, if alone I saw him ; 
Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 
Collectedly. 
WALLENSTEIN, 


Permit her her own will. 
Leave her alone with him: for there are sorrows, 
Where of necessity the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom, 
Not in her mother’s arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 
It ia mine own brave girl. Ill have her treated 
Not as the woman, but the heroine. (Going. 


COUNTESS (detaining him). 
Where art thou going? I heard Tertsky say 
That ’tis thy purpose to depart from hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Yes, ye stay here, placed under the protection 
Of nt men. 
COUNTESS. 


O take us with you, brothcr! 
Leave us not in this gloomy solitude 
To brood o’er anxious thoughts. The mists of 
doubt 
Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Who speaks of evil? I entreat you, sistex, 
Use words of better omen. 


COUNTESS. _ 
‘hen take us with you. 
O leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart—— 
These walls breathe on me, like a church-yard 
vault. 
I cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take’ us with you. 
Come, sister, join you your entreaty !—Nicce, 
Yours too. We all entreat you, take us with you! 
WALLENSTEIN. 
The place’s evil omens will I change, 


Making it that which shiclds and shelters for me 
My best beloved. 


LADY NEUBRUNN (returning). 
The Swedish officer. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Leave her alone with me. [Frit 


pucuEss (¢o THEKLA, who starts and shivers). 
There—pale as death !—Child, ’tis impossible 
That thou shouldst speak with him. Follow thy 
mother. 
THEKLA. 
The Lady Neubrunn then may stay with me. 


[Exeunt Dvcugss and CounteEss, 


WALLENSTEIN. 


SCENE IV. 
Tarxia, THR Swepisx Caprain, Lavy Navzausm, 
CAPTAIN (respectfully approaching her). 
Princess—I inust entreat your gent pardon— 
My inconsiderate rash s ow could I— 


THEKLA (with dignity). 
You have beheld me in my agony. 
A most distressful accident occasion’d 
You from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant. 


CAPTAIN. 
I fear you hate my presence, 
For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 


THEKLA, 

The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from you. 
The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement. May it please 
Continue it to the end. [you, 


CAPTAIN. 
Princess, ’twill 
Renew your anguish. 
THEKLA. 
I am firm, 
I will be firm. Well—how began the engagement tf 


CAPTAIN, 
We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
Entrench’d but insecurely in our camp, 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Searce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimers, 
Their horses at full speed, broke through the lines, 
And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the others— 
The infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers fullow’d daringly 
Their daring leader 
{THEKLA betrays agitation in her gestures. The 
Officer pauses till she makes a sign to him to 
proceed, 








CAPTAIN. 

Both in van and flanks 
With our whole cavalry we now received them ; 
Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretch’d out a solid ridge of pikes to meet thiem. 
They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 
And as they stood on every side wedged in, 
The Rhinegrave to their leader call’d aloud, 
Inviting a surrender; but their leader, 
Young Piccolomini 





[THEKLA, as giddy, grasps a chatr. 
Known by his plume, 
And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches ; 
Himself leapt first : the regiment all plunged after. 
His charger, by a halbert gored, rear’d up, 
Flung him with violence off, and over him 
The horses, now no longer to be curbed,—— 
[THEKLA, who has accompanied the last speech with 
all the marks af tnrceasing agony, trembles 
through her whole frame, and is falling, The 
Lapy Neusrunn runs to her, and receives her in 


her arms. 
NEUBRUNN. 
My dearest lady—— 
CAPTAIN, 
I retire. 
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*Tis over. 
Proceed to the conclusion. 


Wild despair 

Inspired the troops with frenzy when they saw 
Their leader perish ; every thought of rescue 
Wasepurn’d; they fought like wounded tigers; their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery; 

A murderous fight took place, nor was the contest 
Finish’d before their last man fell. 


THEELA (faltering). 
And where—— 
Where is-—-You have not told me all. 


CAPTAIN (after a pause). 

This morning 
We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment; the whole army 
Follow’d the bier. A laurel deck’d his coffin ; 
The sword of the deceased was placed upon it, 
In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’s self. 
Nor tears were wanting; for there are among us 
Many, who had theinsclves experienced 
The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners; 
All were affected at his fate. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him; but himself 
Made vain the attempt—’tis said he wish’d to die. 


NEUBRUNN (to THEKLA, who has hidden her coun- 
tenance). 

Look up, my dearest lady—— 

® T eo 

Where is his grave? 

CAPTAIN. 

At Neustadt, lady; in a cloister church 

Are his remains deposited, until 

We can receive directions from his father. 


THEKLA. 
What is the cloister’s name? 
CAPTAIN. 
° Saint Catherine’s. 
THEKLA. 
And how far is it thither ? 
CAPTAIN. 
Near twelve leagues. 
THEKLA. 
And which the way? - 
CAPTAIN. 


You go by Tirschenreit 
And Falkenberg, through our advanced posts. 
THEKLA. 
Who 
Is their commander f 
"CAPTAIN. 
Colonel Seckendorf. 
{Trexza steps to the table, and takes a ring from a 
casket. 
THEELA. 
You have beheld me in my 
And shown a feeling heart. 
[Giving him the ring. 


A small memorial of this hour. Now go! 
Captain (confused). 
Princess——.- 
(Taaxza silently makes signe to him to go, and turns 
Srom him. The Capriin lingers, and is about to 
speck. Lapy Nsunavean repeats the signal, and 
he retires. 


ny, 
lease you, accept 


WALLENSTEIN, 


SCENE V. 
Tueaia, Lapy Nevsrunn, 


THEKLA (falls on Lapy NeuBRUNN’s neck). 
Now, gentle Neubrunn, show me the affection 
Which thou hast ever promised—prove thyself 
My own true friend and faithful fellow-pilgrim. 
This night we must away ! 

NEUBRUNN. 
Away ! and whither? 
THEKLA. 
Whither! There is but one place in the world. 
Thither, where he lies buried! To his coffin! 


NEUBRUNN. be 
What would you do there? 
THEKLA. 
What do there? 
That wouldst thou not have ask’d, hadst thou e’er 


loved. . 
There, there is all that still remains of him! 
That single spot is the whole earth to me. 


NEUBRUNN. 
That place of death—— 


THEKLA. 
Is now the only place, 
Wheres tife yet dwells for me: detain me not! 
Come and make preparations: let us think 
Of means to fly from hence. 
NEUBRUNN. 
Your father’s rage—— 
THEKLA. 
That time is past—— 
And now I fear no human being’s rage. 
NEUBRUNN. 
The sentence of the world! The tongue of calumny! 
THERKLA. 
Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more. 
Am I then hastening to the arms-——O God ! 
I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 
NEUBRUNN. 
And we alone, two helpless feeble women ! 
* | THEKLA. 
We will take weapons: my arm shall protect thee. 
NEUBRUNN. 
In the dark night-time? 
THEKLA. 
Darkness will conceal us. 
NEUBRUNN. 
This rough tempestuous night—— 
THEKLA. 
Had he a soft bed 
Under the hoofs of his war-horses ! 
REUBRUNN. 
Heaven! 
And then the many posts of the enemy! 
THEKLA. 
They are human beings. Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth. 


WEUBRUNR. 
The journey’s weary length-— 


: THEELA. ; 
grim, travelling to a distant shrine 


The pi 
Of ee and healing, not count the leagues. 
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ia anes Your heart, dear lady, is disquicted 
How can we the gates? our y i 
co ee And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 
; Gold opens them. THEKLA. 
Go! do but go. To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 
NEUBRUNN. 1t draws me on, I know not what to name it, 
Should we be recognized— Resistless does it draw me to his grave. 
miter rede will my heart isang my tears will flow. 
sos i: 4s hasten, make no further questioning ! 
Inad g woman, a poor fugitive ; 9 : 
Will no one seek the daughter of Duke Friedland. here is no rest for me ul Y have left 
These walls—they fall in on me—.A dim power 
NEUBRUNN. ; Drives me from hence—Oh mercy! What a 
And where procure we horses for our flight? feeling ! 
THEKLA. ba hat pale and hollow forms are those! They fill, 
Mi them. Go and fetch him. hey crowd the place! I have no longer room here! 
Sanne Sere Nee x Mercy! Still more! More still! The hideous 
: dar rgateach : swarm ! 
Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord ? They press on me; they chasemefrom these walle— 
THEKLA. Those hollow, bodiless forms of living men ! 
He will. Go, only go. Delay no longer. NEURONE 
; NEUBRUNN. You frighten me so, lady, that no longer 
Dear lady! and your mother? J dare stay here myself. 1 go and call 
THEKLA. Rosenberg instantly. (Batt Lavy Nevpaunn, 
Oh! my mother! 
NEUBRUNN. 
So much as she has suffer’d too already ; 
Your tender mother—Ah ! how ill prepared SCENE VI. 
For this last anguish ! THEKLA. 
THEKLA. His spirit ’tis that calls me: ’tis the troop 
Woe is me! my mother! Of his true followers, who offer’d up 
. (Pauses. Themselves to avenge his death: andsthey accuse 
Go instantly. Of an ignoble lottering—they would not [me 
NEUBRUNN. ; Forsake their leader even in his death—they died 
But think what you are doing! And shall J live1— {for him! 
THEKLA. For me too was that laurel-garland twined 
What can be thought, already has been thought, That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket: 
I throw it from me. O! my only hope ;— 
And being th fat ines ‘ant To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds— 
g there, what purpose you to do That is the lot of heroes upon earth! 
THEKLA. (Ext THEKLA.! 
There a Divinity will prompt my soul. (The Curtain drops.) 
ACT V. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
SCENE I. Comest thou from hert Is she restored! How is she? 
A Saloon, terminated by a Gallery which extends far into COUNTESS 
the back-ground. ‘ 


WALLENSTEIN (sitting at a table.. 
The Swepisn Capraim (standing before him). 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Commend me to your lord. I sympathize 

In his fortune ; and if you have seen me 
Deficient in the expressions of that joy, 

Which such a victory might well demand, 
Attribute it to no lack of good will, 

For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farewell, 
And for your trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall be surrender’d to you 

Jn your arrival. 

(The Swapisn Cartan retires, WaLLensTem sits 
lost in thought, his eyes fixed vacantly, and his 
head sustained by his hand. The Countsss 
Tantsxy enters, stands before him awhile, un- 
abserved by him; at length he starts, secs her 
and recoliects himset/, 


My sister tells me, she was more collected 
ter her conversation with the Swede. 


She has now retired to rest. 
WALLENSTEIN. . 
The pang will soften, 
She will shed tears. 
COUNTESS. 


I find thee alter’d too, 
My brother! After such a victory 
I had expected to have found in thee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm! 
Sustain, uphold us! For our light thou art, 


; Our sun. 


1 The soliloquy of Thekla consists in the original of six- 
and-twenty lines, twenty of which are in rhymes of irre- 
gular recurrence. I thought it prudent to abridge it. 
Indeed the whole between Thekla and Lady 
Neubrunn might, perhaps, have been omitted without 
injury to the play. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 
Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where's 
Thy husband § 


COUNTESS. 
At a banquet—he and Ilo. 


WALLENSTEIN (rises and strides across the saloon). 
The night’s far spent. Betake thee to thy chamber. 


COUNTESS. 
Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee ! 


WALLENSTEIN (moves to the window). 

There is a busy motion in the Heaven, 
The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower, 
Fast sweep the clouds, the sickle ' of the moon, 
Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 
No form of star is visible! That one 
White stain of light, that single glimmering yonder, 
Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 
Is Jupiter. (4 pause). But now 
The blackness of the troubled element hides him ! 

[He sinks into profound melancholy, and looks 

wacantly into the distance. 


COUNTESS (looks on him mournfully, then grasps 
his hand). 
What art thou brooding ont 


WALLENSTEIN, 
Methinks, 
If I but saw him, ’twould be well with me. 
He is the star of my nativity, 
And often marvellously hath his aspect 
Shot strength into my heart. 


COUNTESS. 
Thow’lt see him again. 
WALLENSTEIN (remains for a while with absent 
mind, then assumes a livelier manner, and turns 
suddenly to the Countess’. 
See him again O never, never again ! 


COUNTESS. 
How ¢ 
WALLENSTEIN. 
He is gone—is dust. 


COUNTESS. 
‘ Whom meanest thou then ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

He, the more fortunate ! yea, he hath finish’d ! 
For him there is no longer any future, 

His life is bright—bright without spot it was, 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 


1 These four lines are expressed in the original with ex- 
quisite felicity. 
Am Himmel ist geschiiftige Bewegung. 
Des Thurmes Fahne jagt der Wind, schnell geht 
Der Wolken Zug, die Mondessichel wankt, 
Und durch die Nacht zuckt ungewisse Ilelle, 


The word “‘moon-sickle,” reminds me of a passage in 
Harris, ag quoted by Johnson, undor tne word ‘‘ falcated.” 
** The enlightened part of the moon appears in the form 
of a sickle or reaping-hook, which is while she is moving 
from the conjunction to the opposition, or from the new 
moon to the full : but from full to a new again, the enlight- 
ened part appears gibbous, and the dark /falcated.” 

The words ‘‘ wanken” and “schweben” are not easily 
translated. The English words, by which we attempt to 
render them, are either vulgar or pedantic, or not of suffi- 
ciently general application. So ‘‘der Wolken Zug”—The 
Draft, the Procession of clouds.—The Masses of the Clouds 
sweep onward in swift stream. 
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No more submitted to the change and‘thance 
Of the unsteady planets. O ’tis well = 
With him ! but who knows what the coming hour 
Veil’d in thick darkness brings for us ! 


COUNTESS. 
Thou speakest 
Of Piccolomini. What was his death ? 
The courier had just left thee as I came. 
(WALLENSTEIN by a motion of his hand makes signs 
to her to be silent. 


Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 
Let us look forward into sunny days, 

Welcome with joyous heart the victory, 

Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-day, 

For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 
To thee he died, when first he parted from thee, 


WALLENSTEIN. 

This anguish will be wearied down,' I know ; 
What pang is permanent with man? From the 
As from the vilest thing of every day _[highest, 
He learns to wean himself: for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 

In him. The bloom is vanish’d from my life. 
For O1 he stood beside’me, like my youth, 
Transform’d for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 

The beautiful is vanish’d—and returns not. 


COUNTESS. 
O be not treacherous to thy own power. 
Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 
Itself. Thou lovest and prizest virtues in him, 
The which thyself didst plant, thyself unfold. 


WALLENSTEIN (stepping to the door). 
Who interrupts us now at this late hour 
It is the Governor. He brings the keys 
Of the Citadel. "Tis midnight. Leave me, sister ! 


COUNTESS. 
O ’tis so hard to me this night to leave thee— 
A boding fear possesses me ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Fear | Wherefore 4 


COUNTESS. 
Shouldst thou depart this night, and we at waking 
Never more find thee ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Fancies ! 


COUNTESS. 
Omysoul , 
Has long been weigh’d down by these dark fore- 
And if I combat and repel them waking, [bodings. 
They still crush down upon my heart in dreams. 
T saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 
Sit at a banquet, gorgeously attired. 
WALLENSTELN. 

This was a dream of favourable omen, 
That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 


COUNTESS. 
To-day I dreamt that I was seeking thee 


1 A very inadequate translation of the original :— 

Verschmerszen werd’ ich diesen Schiag, das weiss ich, 

Denn was verachmerzte nicht der Mensch 
LITERALLY. 

I shall grieve down this blow, of that I'm consciots 3 

What dves not man grieve down ? 
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In thy own chamber. As I enter’d, lo! 
It was ne more a chamber : the Chartreuse 
At Gitschin twas, which thou thyself hast founded, 
And where it is thy will that thou shouldet be 
Interr’d. 
‘WALLENSTEIN. 
Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 


COUNTESS. 
What ! dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
There is no doubt that there exist such voices. 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the fourth Henry’s death 
Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravaillac arm’d himself therewith. 
His quiet mind forsook him; the phantasma 
Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air: like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 
And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 


COUNTESS. 
And to thee 
The voice within thy soul bodes nothing t 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Nothing. 

Be wholly tranquil. 
COUNTESS, 
And another time 

I hasten’d after thee, and thou rann’st from me 
Through a long suite, through many a spacious hall, 
There seem’d no end of it: doors creak’d and 


pea el : 

I follow’d panting, but could not o’ertake thee ; 

When on a sudden did I feel myself 

Grasp’d from behind—the hand was cold, that 
p’d me— 

*Swas thou, and thou didst kiss me, and there 

A crimson covering to envelop us. (seem’d 


WALLENSTEIN, 
That is the crimson tapestry of my chamber. 
COUNTESS (gazing on him). 
If it should come to that—if I should see thee, 


Who standest now before me in the fulneas 
Of life— [She falls on his breast and weeps, 


WALLENSTEIN, 
The Emperor's proclamation weighs upon thee— 
Alphabets wound not—and he finds no hands. 


COUNTESS. 
If he should find them, my resolve is taken— 
I bear about me my support and refuge. 
(Exit Counrssa. 


SCENE II. 
WALLENSTEIN, GORDON, 


WALLENSTEIN. 
All quiet in the town f 


GORDON. 
The town is quiet. 


. WALLENSTEIN. 
I hear a boisterous music ! and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers t 


GORDON. 
There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Tertsky, and Field Marshal Ilo. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
In honour of the victory—This tribe 
Can show thcir joy in nothing else but feasting. 
[Rings. The GROOM OF THE CHAMBER enters, 


Unrobe me. I will lay me down to sleep. 
[WALLENSTEIN takes the keys from GorDoNn 


So we are guarded from all enemies, 
And shut in with sure friends. 
For ali must cheat me, or a face like this 
[Fixing his eye on Gornponm, 


Was ne’er a hypocrite’s mask. 
[Zhe Groom oF THE CHAMBER takes off his mantle, 
collar, and scarf. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Take care—what is that 
GROOM OF THE CHAMBER, 
The golden chain is snapped in two. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Well, it has lasted long enough. Here—give it. 
[He takes and looks at the chain 


*T was the first present of the Emperor. 
He hung it round me in the war of Friule, 
He being then Archduke ; and I have worn it 
Till now from habit—— 
From superstition, if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a Talisman to me ; 

And while I wore it on my neck in faith, 

It was to chain to me all my life long 

The volatile fortune, whose first pledge it was. 
Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 
Must spring up for me: for the potency 

Of this charm is dissolved. 

[Groom oF THE CHAMBER retires with the vestments, 
WALLENSTEIN rises, takes a stride across the room 
and stands at last before GoRDON in a posture of 
meditation. 

How the old time returns upon me! I 

Behold myself once more at Burgau, where 

We two were Pages of the Court together. 

We oftentimes disputed : thy intention 

Was ever good ; but thou wert wont to play 

The Moralist and Preacher, and wouldst rail at 
me— 

That I strove after things too high for me, 

Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreams, 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 

—Thy wisdom hath been pores a thriftless friend 

To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 

A superannuated man, and (but 

That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable corner 

Go out like an untended Iamp. 
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GORDON. 
My Prince ! 
With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 
And watches from the shore the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Art thou already 
Tn harbour then, old man? Well! I am not. 
Theunconqguer’d spirit drivesme o’er life’s billows ; 
My planks still firm, my canvas swelling proudly. 
Hope is my goddess still, and Youth my inmate ; 
And while we stand thus front to front almost, 
I might presume to say, that the swift years 
Have passed by powerless o’er my unblanched hair. 
(He moves with long strides across the Saloon, and 
remains on the opposiie side over-against GORDON 
Who now persiste in calling Fortune false ? 
To me she has proved faithful ; with fond love 
Took me from out the common ranks of men, 
And like a mother goddess, with strong arm 
Carried me swiftly up the steps of life. 
Nothing is common in my destiny, 
Nor in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me as ’t were 
One of the undistinguishable many ? 
True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise again. 
The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 
The fountain of my fortune, which now stops 
Repress’d and bound by some malicious star, 
Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 
GORDON. 
And yet remember I the good old proverb, 
“« Let the night come before we praise the day.” 
I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope : for Hope is the companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitying Heaven. 
Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men : 
For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 


WALLENSTEIN (smiling). 
I hear the very Gordon that of old 
Was wont topreachtome,now once more preaching ; 
] know well, that all sublunary things 
Are still the vassals of vicissitude. 
The unpropitious gods demand their tribute. 
This long ago the ancient Pagans knew : 
And therefore of their own accord they offer’d 
To themselves injuries, 80 to atone 
The jealousy of their divinities : 
And human sacrifices bled ‘to Typhon. 


[After a pause, serious, and in a more subiued manner. 


I too have sacrificed to him—For me 

There fell the dearest friend, and through my fault 
He fell! No joy from favourable fortune 

Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke. 

The envy of my destiny is glutted : 

Life pays for life. On his pure head the lightning 
Was drawn off which would else have shatter’d me. 


SCENE III. 
To these enter BENt. 


WALLENSTEIN, 


1s not that Seni! and beside himeelf, 
if onemay trust bislooks ! What brings thee hither 
At this late hour, Baptista 1 
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WALLENSTEIN, 


Terror, Duke } 
On thy account. 


WALLENSTEIN, 
What now ? 


SENI. 
Flee ere the day-break ! 
Trust not thy person to the Swedes! 


WALLENSTEIN, 


What now 
Is in thy thoughts ! 


SENI (with louder voice). 
Trust not thy person to these Swedes. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
What is it, then ¢ 


SENI (still more urgently). 
O wait not the arrival of these Swedes ! 
An evil near at hand is threatening thee 
From false friends. All the signs stand full of 
horror ! 
Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition— 
Yea, even now ’t is being cast around thee ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Baptista, thou art dreaming !—Fear befools thee. 


SENI. 
Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 
Come, read it in the planetary aspects ; 
Read it thyself, that ruin threatens thee 
From false friends ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 
From the falseness of my friends 
Has risen the whole of my unprosperous for- 
tunes. 
The warning should have come before! At present 
IT need no revelation from the stars 
‘To know that. 
SENI. 

Come and see! trust thine own eyes ! 
A fearful sign stands in the house of life— 
An enemy ; a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet.—O be warn’d ! 
Deliver not thyself up to these heathens, 
To wage a war against our holy church. 


WALLENSTEIN (laughing gently). 
The oracle rails that way! Yes, yes! Now 
I recollect. This junction with the Swedes 
Did never please thee—lay thyself to sleep, 
Baptista! Signs like these I do not fear. 


GoRDON (who during the whole of this dialogue 
has shown marks of extreme agitation, and now 
turns to WALLENSTEIN). 

My Duke and General! May I dare presume f 


. WALLENSTEIN. 
Speak freely. 
GORDON. . 
What if ’t were no mere creation 
Of fear, if God’s high providence vouchsafed 
To interpose its aid for your deliverance, 
And made that mouth its organ t 
WALLENETELN. 
Ye ’re both feverish ! 
How can mishap come to me from the Swedes t 
They sought this junction with me—'t is their 
interest. 
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‘ GORDON (with difficulty suppressing his emotion). 
But what if the arrival of these Swedes— 
What if this were the very thing that wing’d 
The ruin that is flying to your temples! 

. [Flings himself at his feet. 
There is yet time, my Prince. 


SENI. 

O hear him ! hear him ! 
GORDON (rises). 
The Rhinegrave’s still far off. Give but the orders, 
This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 
If then he will besiege us, let him try it. 
But this I say ; he'll find his own destruction 
With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 
Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 
He shall experience what a band of heroes, 
Inspirited by an heroic leader, 
Is able to perform. And if indeed 
It be thy serious wish to make amend 
For that which thou hast done amiss,—this, this 
Will touch and reconcile the Emperor, 
Who fedy turns his heart to thoughts of mercy ; 
And Friedland, who returns repentant to him,’ 
Will stand yet higher in his Emperor’s favour, 
Than e’er he stood when he had never fallen. 


WALLENSTEIN (contemplates him with surprise, re- 
mains silent awhile, betraying strong emotion). 

Gordon—your zeal and fervour lead you far. 

Well, well an old friend has a privilege. 

Blood, Gordon, has been flowing. Never, never 

Can the Emperor pardon me: and if he could, 

Yet I—I ne’er could let myself be pardon’d. 

Had I foreknown what now has taken place, 

That he, my dearest friend, would fall for me, 

My first death-offering : and had the heart 

Spoken to me, as now it has done—Gordon, 

It may be, I might have bethought myself. 

It may be too, I might not. Might or might not, 

Is now an idle question. All too seriously 

Has it begun to end in nothing, Gordon! 

Net it then have its course. [Stepping to the window. 

All dark and silent—at the castle too 

All is now hush’d—Light me, Chamberlain ! 

[The Grooy oF THR CHAMBER, who had entered dur- 
ing the last dialogue, and had been standing ata 
distance and listening to it with visible expres- 
stons of the deepest interest, advances in extreme 
agttation, and throws himself at the Duke's feet. 

And thou too! But I know why thou dost wish 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. 

Poor man ! he hath a small estate in Cirnthen, 
And fears it will be forfeited because 
He’s in my service. Am I then go poor, 

That I no longer can indemnify 

My servants? Well! to no one I employ 
Means of compulsion. If’t is thy belief 

That fortune has fled from me, go! forsake me. 
This night for the last time mayst thou unrobe me, 
And then go over to thy Emperor. 

Gordon, good night ! I think to make a long 
Sleep of it: for the struggle and the turmoil. 
Ofthis last day or twowas great. May’tplease you! 
Take care that they awake me not too early. 

(Exit WaLLEnsTEin, the GROOM OF THE CHAMBER 
lighting him. Sunt follows, Gorvon remains on 
the darkened stage, following the Duxx with his 
eye, till he disappears at the farther end of the 
gallery : then by his gestures the old man expresses 
the depth of his anguish and stands leaning 
against a pillar. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


SCENE IV. 
Gorpdon, Buriur (at firet behind the scenes). 
BUTLER (not yet come into view of the stage). 
Here stand in silence till I give the signal. 


GORDON (starts up). 
*T is he ! he, has already brought the murderers, 


BUTLER. 
The lights are out. All lies in profound sleep. 


GORDON. 
What shall I do, shall I attempt to save him f 
Shall I call up the house? Alarm the guards? 


BUTLER (appears, but scarcely on the stage). 


A light gleams hither from the corridor. 
It leads directly to the Duke’s bed-chamber. 


GORDON. 
But then I break my oath to the Emperor ; 
If he escape and strengthen the enemy, 
Do I not hereby call down on my head 
All the dread consequences t 


BUTLER (stepping forward). 
Hark ! Who speaks there ? 


GORDON. 
°*T is better, I resign it to the hands 
Of Providence. For what am I, that J 
Should take upon myself so great a deed ? 
I have not murder’d hin, if he be murder’d ; 
But all his rescue were my act and deed ; 
Mine—and whatever be the consequences, 
I must sustain them. 


BUTLER (advances). 
I should know that voice. 


‘GORDON. 
Butler ! 
BUTLER. 
*T is Gordon. What do you want here ? 
Was it so late then, when the Duke dismiss’d you? 


GORDON. 
Your hand bound up and in a scarf? 


BUTLER. 
*T is wounded. 
That Ilo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 


GORDON (shuddering). 


Both dead ? 
BUTLER. 
Is he in hed ? 
GORDON. 
Ah, Butler ! 
BUTLER. 
Is he ? speak, 


GORDON. 
ficsnallnotperish! Not through you! The Heaven 
Refuses your arm. See—’t is wounded !— 


There is no need of my arm. 


JORDON. 
The mest guilty 
Have perish’d, and enough is given to justice. 
. [The Groom oF THE CHAMBER advances Jrom the 
Gallery with his finger on his mouth commandtng 
silence. 
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GORDON. 
He aleeps! O murder not the holy sleep ! 
BUTLER. 
No! he shall die awake. 
GORDON. 
His heart still cleaves 
To earthly things : he ’s not prepared to step 
Into the presence of his God ! 
BUTLER (going). 


(Is going. 


God ’s merciful ! 
corpon (holds him). 
Grant him but this night’s respite. 
BUTLER (hurrying off). 
The next moment 
May ruin all. 
GORDON (holds him still). 
One hour !—— 


BUTLER. 
Unhold me! What 
Can that short respite profit him ! 


GORDON. 
O—Time 

Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quick as they, 
Thought follows thought within the human soul. 
Only one hour! Your heart may change its pur- 

pose, [tidings 
His heart may change its purpose—some new 
May come ; some fortunate event, decisive, 
May fall from Heaven and rescue him. O what 
May not one hour achieve ! 


BUTLER. 
You but remind me, 
How precious every minute is ! 
(He stamps on the floor. 


SCENE V. 


To these enter MACDUNALD, and DevEerrux, with the 
IERS. 
GORDON (throwing himself between him and them). 
No, monster ! 
First over my dead body thou shalt tread. 
I will not live to see the accursed deed ! 


BUTLER (forcing him out of the way). 
Weak-hearted dotard ! 
(Trempets are heard tn the distance. 


DEVEREUX and MACDONALD. 
Hark ! The Swedish trumpets! 
I'he Swedes before the ramparts ! Let us hasten! 
GORDON (rushes out). 

O, God of Mercy ! 

BUTLER (calling after him). 

Governor, to your post ! 
GROOM OF THE CHAMBER (hurries in). 
Who dares make larum here? Hush! The Duke 
gleeps. 
_ . DEVEREUX (with loud harsh voice). 

Friend, it is time now to make ; 

GROOM OF THE CHAMBER. 
Help ! 
Murder ! 


BUTLER. 

Down with him ! 
GROOM OF THE CHAMBER (run through the body by 
Devenxrvx, fails at the entrance of the Gallery). 

Jesus Maria ! 
BUTLER. 
Burst the doors open. 

[They rush over the body into the Gallery—two doors 
are heard to crash one after the other—Voices, 


deadened by the distance— Clash of arme—then all 
at once a profound siience. 


SCENE VI. 


COUNTESS TERTSKY (with a light). 
Her bed-chamber is empty ; she herself 
Is no where to be found ! The Neubrunn too, 
Who watch’d by her, is missing. If she should 
Be flown —— but whither flown? We must 
call u 
Every soul in the house. How will the Duke 
Bear up against these worst bad tidings? O 
If that my husband now were but return’d 
Home from the banquet!—Hark! I wonder 
whether 
The Duke is still awake ! I thought I heard 
Voices and tread of feet here ! I will go 
And listen at the door. Hark ! what is that ? 
*Tis hastening up the steps ! 


SCENE VII. 
Countess, Gorpow 


GORDON (rushes in out of breath). 
"Tis a mistake ! 
*Tisnot the Swedes—Ye must proceed no further— 
Butler !—O God! where is he ? 


GORDON (observing the Cov arzss). 
Countess ! Say —— 


COUNTESS. 
You are come then from the castle  Where’s m 
husband . 
GORDON (in an agony of affright). 
Your husband !—Ask not !—To the Duke-—. 
COUNTESS. 
Not till 
You have discover’d to me—— 
GORDON. 
On this moment 
Does the world hang. For God’s sake ! to the 
k 


Duke. 
While we are speaking—— (Calling loudly 
Butler ! Butler! God! 


COUNTESS. 
Why, he is at the castle with my husband. 
“Burisr comes from the Gallery 


GORDON. 
Twas a mistake— Tis not the Swedes—it is 
The Imperialists’ Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hither—will be here himself 
Instantly.—You must not proceed, 
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He comes 
[Gonpow dashes himself against the wall. 


GORDON. 
O God of mercy ! 


COUNTESS. 


Too late. 


What too late ! 

Who will be here himself 1 Octavio 

In Egra! Treason! Treason !—Where’s the Duke f 
[She rushes to the Gallery. 


SCENE VIII. 


(Servants run across the Stage full of terror. The whole 
Scene must be spoken entirely without pauses.) 


sEN1 (from the Gallery). 
Q bloody frightful deed ! 


COUNTESS. 
What is it, Seni? 


PAGE (from the Gallery). 
O piteous sight ! 
(Other Servants hasten in with torches. 
COUNTESS, 
What is it? For God’s sake ! 


SENT, 
And do you ask? 
Within the Duke lies murder’d—and your husband 
Assassinated at the Castle. 
[The countess stands motionless. 


FEMALE SERVANT (rushing across the stage). 
Help! help! the Duchess! 


BURGOMASTER (enters). 
What mean these confused 
Loud cries, that wake the sleepers of this house ? 


GORDON. 
Your house is cursed to all eternity. 
In your house doth the Duke lie murder’d! 


BURGOMASTER (rushing out). 
Heaven forbid ! 
PIRST SERVANT. 
Fly! fly! they murder us all! 


SECOND SERVANT (carrying silver plate). 
hat way! the lower 
Passages are block’d up. 
VOICE hee behind the Scene). 
Make room for the Lieutenant-General ! 


At these words ihe Countess starts from her stupor, 
collects hersey, and retires suddenly. 


VoIcE (from behind the Scene). 
daKeep back the people! Guard the door! 


SCENE IX. 


To these enter Ocravio Piccotomini with all hie Train. 
At the same time Devereux and MACDONALD enter from 
out the Corridor with the Halberdiers.—WaALLENSTEIN's 
dead body ts carried over the back part af the Stage, 
wrapped in a piece af crimson tapestry, 


octavio (entering abruptly). 
[t monet uot be’ It is not possible | 


Butler! Gordon! 
I'll not believe it. Say no! 

([Gorpon, without answering, points with his hand 
to the body of WALLENSTEIN Ge ti is carried over 
the back of the Stage. Octavio looks that way, 
and stands overpowered with horror. 


DEVEREUX (¢o BUTLER). 
Here is the golden fleece—the Duke’s sword— 


MACDONALD. 
1s it your order— 


BUTLER (pointing to Octavio). 
Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to. issue orders, 

(Devereux and MacnonaLp retire with marks of 
obeisance. One drops away after the other, titi 
only Buturr, Octavio, and Gorpon remain on 
the Stage. 


Octavio (turning to BUTLER). 


Was that my purpose, Butler, when we parted t 
O God of Justice ! 
To thee I lift my hand! I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 
BUTLER. 
Your hand is pure. You have 
Avail’d yourself of mine. 


OCTAVIO. 
Merciless man ! 
Thus to abuse the orders of thy Lord— 
And stain thy Emperor’s holy name with murder, 
With bloody, most accursed assassination ! 


. BUTLER (calmly). 
I’ve but fulfilled the Emperor’s own sentence. 


OCTAVIO. 
O curse of Kings, 
Infusing a dread life into their words, 
And linking to the sudden transient thought 
The unchangeable irrevocable deed. 
Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch? Couldst thou not grant the merciful 
A time for mercy? Time is man’s good Angel. 
To leave no interval between the sentence, 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable ! 


BUTLER. 

For what 
Rail you against me! What is my offence? 
The Empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I deliver’d, and expect reward. 
The single difference betwixt you and me 
Is this: you placed the arrow in the bow; 
I pull’d the string. You sow’d blood, and yet 

stand 

Astonish’d that blood is come up. I always 
Knew what I did, ri therefore no result 
Hath power to frighten or surprise my spirit. 
Have you aught alse to order; for this instant 
1 make my best speed to Vienna ; place 
My bleeding sword before my Emperor’s Throne, 
And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 
And punctual obedience may demand 


From a just judge. [ Rett Burien, 
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SCENE X. 


To these enter the Counrzss Tertaxy pale and disordered. 
Her utterance ts slow and feeble, and unimpassionea. 


octavio (meeting her). 
O Countess Tertsky! These are the results 
Of luckless unblest deeds. 


COUNTESS. 

They are the fruits 
Of your contrivances. The Duke is dead, 
My husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In the pangs of death, my niece has disappear’d. 
This house of splendour, and of princely glory, 
Doth now stand desolated: the affrighted servants 
Rush forth through all its doors. I am the last 
Therein ; I shut it up, and here deliver 
The keys. 


OCTAVIO (with a deep anguish). 
O Countess! my house too is desolate. 


COUNTESS. 
Who next is to be murder’d? Who is next 
To be maltreated? Lo! the Duke is dead. 
The Emperor’s vengeance may be pacified ! 
Spare the old servants; let not their fidelity 
Be imputed to the faithful as a crime— 
The evil destiny surprised my brother 
Too suddenly: he could not think on them. 


OCTAVIO. 

Speak not of vengeance! Speak not of maltrcat- 
ment ! 

The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy fault 

Hath heavily been expiated—nothing 

Descended from the father to the daughter, 

Except his glory and his services. 

‘The Empress honours your adversity, 

Takes part in your afflictions, opens to you 

Her motherly arms! Therefore no farther fears ; 

Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 

To the Imperial Grace! 


COUNTESS (with her eye raised to heaven). 
To the grace and mercy of a greater Master 
Do I yield up myself. Wherc shall tlie body 
Of the Duke have its place of final rest? 


THE 


WALLENSTEIN. 


In the Chartreuse, which he himself did found 

At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein ; 
And by her side, to whom he was indebted 

For his first fortunes, gratefully he wish’d 

He might sometime repose in death | O let him 
Be buried there. And likewise, for my husband’s 
Remains, I ask the like grace. The Emperor 

Is now proprietor of all our Castles. 

This sure may well be granted us—one sepulchre 
Beside the sepulchres of our forefathers! 


OCTAVIO. 
Countess, you tremble, you turn pale! 


COUNTESS (reassembles all her powers, and speaks 
with energy and dignity ). 

You think 
More worthily of me, than to believe 
I would survive the downfall of my house. 
We did not hold ourselves too mean to 
After a monarch’s crown—the crown did fate 
Deny, but not the fecling and the spirit — 
That to the crown belong! We deem a 
Courageous death more worthy of our free station 
Than a dishonour’d life.—I have taken poison. 


OCTAVIO. 
Help! Help! Support her! 
COUNTESS, 
; Nay, it is too late. 
In a few moments is my fate accomplish’d. 
(Exit Counress, 
GORDON. 
O house of death and horrors! 
{An Orvicrr enters, and bringsa letler with the 
great seal. 
GORDON (steps forward and meets him). 
What is this! 
It is the Imperial Seal. 


{He reads the Address, and delivers the lettcr to 
Ocravio with a look of reproach, and with an 
emphasis on the word, 


To the Prince Piccolomini. 


(Octavio, with his whole frame erpressive of suddcn 
anguish, raises his cyes to heaven, 


The Curtain drops. 


iND, 
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MEMOTR. 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE is one of 
the most celebrated names in European 

literature. It is the name of a poet who 
united, in an extraordinary degree, power of 
imagination and power of expression; and 
who, not less remarkable for versatility than 
for vigour, produced, by the exertions of 
sixty years, works which exemplify, in one 
shape or another, every possible form and 
kind of poetry. Gdthe holds, likewise, in the 
intellectual history of Germany, the position 
of a founder and inventor. 
almost the earliest in the language that 
deserved wide celebrity; they were, without 
exception, the first that were fortunate 
enough to attain it. Nor have they been 
more admired than imitated. To say noth- 
ing of the influence they have exerted among 


His poems were 


ourselves and elsewhere, nine-tenths of the 
poetry that has been heard in Germany 
during the last seventy or eighty years, 
have been little more than echoes thrown 
back from that of Gothe. The fact is a 
decisive testimony to the strength of his 
genius; yet it could not have occurred but 
for that closeness of sympathy with the spirit 
of his time, which the poet felt in every stage 
| of his progress. Each of the most powerful 
impulses by which, in turn, the social and 
intellectual life of Germany was governed, 
found in him its earliest and also its most 
striking representative; and, while he inter- 
preted the tendencies of the age with felicitous 
intuition, and prefigured their results with 
wonderful richness of imagination, he gained 
® firm hold on popular feeling through that 


very coldness and practicality of moral senti- 
ment, which always kept him, in an ethical 
point of view, on a level with the world 
around him. He aimed sedulously at purify- 
ing and elevating poetical art; he never 
aimed at making poetry the teacher of good- 
ness. If the noble-minded and impassioned 
Schiller often embodied his lofty aspirations 
after truth and virtue in a form too anxiously 
and openly didactic, and if, even when he did 
not thus err, he imprinted on his pictures a 
character of austere melancholy which repels 
the worldly and the careless; yet, on the 
other hand, Gothe assuredly violated higher 
laws of his art, when he studiously avoided 
that indirect and suggestive teaching of good- 
ness which is the most sublime prerogative of 
poetry, and when he intrenched himself in a 
seeming tolerance which is really little else 
than sceptical indifference. 

Gothe’s father, a man in easy circumstances, 
was a citizen of Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; 
and there the poet was born, on the 28th of 
August, 1749. His boyhood and youth thus 
fell int&the period when Germany was excited 
by the seven years’ war; and when, in litera- 
ture, the clear and energetic Lessing was 
laying the foundations of philosophical criti- 
cism, inculcating intelligent respect and 
affection for the arts of design, and protest- 
ing against that slavish subservience to 
French taste which had long prevailed among 
German men of letters. Sickness in child- 
hood cherished Géthe’s native precocity ; and 
his mind was developed with remarkable 
rapidity. Besides the common branches 
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of education, he busied himself with drawing, 
music, and natural history; and a boyish 
poem on the scriptural history of Joseph, 
indicated at once his poetical inclinations, 
and the serious direction which his thoughts 
then took. After the breaking off of a 
youthful love affair, which gave a name to 
the heroine of “ Faust,” and some features to 
‘¢Wilhelm Meister,” he was sent to the 
university of Leipzig to prepare himself for 
the legal profession. Law, however, was 
little attended to; and for speculative philo- 
sophy the young poet contracted a disgust, 
which he did not seek to overcome in mature 
life, when Kant had become the guide of 
almost all the finer minds of his country. To 
classical studies, under the teaching of the 
correct and tasteful Ernesti, he paid more 
attention. To his early French reading was 
now added some acquaintance with English 
literature. The discrepancies,. however, be- 
tween the different poetical schools, which he 
was unable to reconcile by any critical theory 
that had yet been presented to him, almost 
gave him a distaste even for poetry. His 
inquisitive and doubting temper found not 
less food in the contemplation of the rela- 
tions of society, presented to him in no 
clearer light than that which he derived from 
the French Encyclopedists; and his mind 
had already taken its earliest steps in that 
course of thought and feeling, which, break- 
ing out at first in rebellion against all exist- 
ing systems, led him by degrees to care little 
as to the truth or falsehood of any. Attempts 
were made at play-writing; and the uneasy 
state of mind, which he thus endeavoured to 
remove by giving vent to it, was allayed more 
effectually by the diversion of his thoughts to 
the study of the fine arts, in the works of 
Winckelmann and other philosophical anti- 
quaries. In 1768, he left Leipzig, and 


resided for a while in the country, where he 
studied alchymy and chemistry, Paracelsus 
and Boerhaave, and sketched for himself a 
new religion, resting on a basis of mysticism 
or New-Platonism. In Strasburg he nomi- 
nally completed his professional studies, 
taking his degree of doctor in laws in 1771. 
The intimacy which he there formed with 
Herder, worked beneficially both on his 
literary opinions and taste, and on his views 
of life. 

In 1778, he published “ Gotz of Berlichin- 
gen with the Iron Hand,” a romantic play, 
written in prose, and cast in the flexible and 
irreguiar mould of Shakspeare’s dramatic 
histories. The novelty of the undertaking 
was as attractive as the force of imagination 
with which it was performed; and, while 
every one was moved by the character and 
fate of the true-hearted Gitz, there was for 
reflective minds a deep significance in the 
picture which was presented, (under the 
symbolic forms of feudalism,) of the destruc- 
tion of the reign of force, and the rise of a 
new world ruled by reason and established 
order. Here, too, the poet, in the tumultuous 
excitement of youth, poured forth his emo- 
tions with an unrepreseed and infectious 
enthusiasm. Still more unreserved was the 
expression of despondent and rebellious feel- 
ings, in his second work, ‘The Sufferings of 
the Young Werter,” which appeared in 1774. 
In its design nothing more than a sentimen- 
tal novel, and thus bidding for a popularity 
much wider than ‘ Gotz,” ‘“‘Werter” dig- 
played domestic scenes so interesting, and 
deacribed these with a pathos so profound 
and an eloquence so flowing, that the hollow- 
ness of the morality was overlooked, and the 
real insignificance of the events forgotten. 
The German language possessed aa yet noth- 
ing comparable to either of the two works; 
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their author himself never surpassed the 
“Gotz;” and, after the appearance of 
‘‘Werter,” Giéthe was not only the most 
popular writer of his day, but also the writer 
from whom competent judges most con- 
fidently expected great performance in his 
maturity. His fame immediately gained for 
him a position which enabled him to devote 
his energies, without interruption or anxiety, 
to literary study and invention. The oppor- 
tunities were used with zealous industry 
throughout the whole remainder of his long 
life; and his skill of art was developed with 
a success atoning in some degree for that 
narrowing of his sympathies, which was 
caused by the artificial atmosphere of a petty 
court. 

The duchess of Saxe- Weimar, left a widow 
in the infancy of her son, the duke Karl- 
August, not only administered wisely the 
civil affairs of her little sovereignty, but 
conceived the idea of making her miniature 
capital the intellectual centre of Germany. 
In 1774, in the course of his travels, the 
young duke made the acquaintance of Gothe; 
and, on his assuming the government in 1775, 
the poet accepted the invitation he received 
to attach himself to the court of Weimar. 
Wieland, whose mental history was in some 
points not unlike that of Gothe, was already 
there, having been the prince’s tutor ; Herder 
was added to the band in 1776; Schiller was 
afterwards one of its members for a few years; 
and other poeta, and critics, and noveliste, 
were gathered round these chiefs. Giothe 
was the leading spirit of the group, even 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when these men and others were 
constwucting and guiding the literature of all 
Germany; and his supremacy became yet 
more absolute afterwards, when, for another 
generation, he stood alone, the last survivor 





of a race greater than the greatest of their 
successors. 

He was ennobled, received honorary coun- 
cillorships and other appointments, and had 
even some share in the real business of the 
small state. But, in the most active period 
of his life, his most important office was that 
of theatrical dictator. Journeying to Italy 
in 1786, he spent two years in that country, 
which had much effect on his opinions and 
sentiments. In 1792 he accompanied the 
duke on the campaign in France. In 1806 
he married. Not long afterwards he retired 
from all active business ; but in 1815 he was 
obliged to take office as prime minister, which 
he held till the death of his friend and patron 
the grand duke in 1828. He died at Weimar 
on the 22d of March, 1833, energetic to the 
last, both in body and in mind. 

For a dozen years after his settlement at 
Weimar, he seemed to be reposing on his 
quickly-won laurels. But he was very far 
from being idle; nor, in that later period in 
which his most distinguished works success- 
ively appeared, were these by any means the 
only fruite of his labour. He wrote accounts 
of his travels in Switzerland end Italy, 
and many critical and other essays; and, 
amidst an unceasing stream of small poemsen 
few of them possessing much merite-were 
some exquisite ballads and other pieces of & 
lyrical or reflective cast. For the stage of 
Weimar, likewise, he furnished many plays; 
among which, as having importance lterary 
as well as theatrical, may be named his prose 
tragedies of ‘‘ Egmont” and “ Clavigo.” 

There still remain to be briefly noticed the 
works on which his celebrity mainly reste. 
The earliest of these were two dramas, which 
appeaged in 1787, and flowed from the two- 
fold inspiration of his residence in Italy. The 
“Iphigenia in Tauris” is a modern echo, 
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finely and originally modulated, of the classi- 
cal antique; the ‘+ Tasso " is a realization of 
the fluttering spirit of romance which lingered 
tn the courts and society of Italy when the 
realities of the middle ages had passed away. 
None of Gothe’s works are so admirable as 
these two for skill of art; none are more 
exquisite in ideal beauty of imagery ; none 
are so characteristically illustrative of the 
desire he always felt to attain, though it were 
by the sacrifice of sternly solemn truths, a 
placid and meditative harmony of feeling. In 
1795 appeared the first part (“The Appren- 
tice- Years”) of his novel ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.”' 
It is one of the most poetical, and the Ger- 
mans hold it to be also the most philosophical, 
of all prose romances. Its philosophy, like 
ite slippery morality, must here be left un- 
touched. Its introduction of criticisms on 
literature and art was eagerly emulated, 
giving birth to those ‘Art Novels,” the 
breed of which has been propagated to our 
own day. The poet’s fame rose to its zenith 
in 1798, on the publication of his world- 
renowned ‘ Faust.” It is easy to feel, or 
rather it is impossible not to feel, the singular 
poetic beauty of this wonderful poem, its un- 
surpassed felicities of imagery and diction, 
and the impressiveness of the despondent 
melancholy which is the ruling temper of the 
whole.  Philosophically considered, the 
‘‘ Faust” is a:propounding of the enigma of 
human life, with a refusal to accept, from 
religion, its only possible solution. ‘In the 
game year, in “Hermann and Dorothea,” 
Géthe attempted, as others had before him, 


at once to naturalize the classical hexameter 
in his native tongue, and to give epic form to 
& narrative of familiar life. 

At this point the series of the poet’s great 
works may be said to close. There next 
occurred a long interval, marked by nothing 
of distinguished note. The appearance, m 
1810, of the notorious novel of the ‘‘ Wahlver- 
wandschaften” (Elective Affinities), while 
assuredly it denoted a falling off in creative 
genius, betrayed as clearly a settled declension 
of moral sentiment. The epicureanism in 
‘which the poet now found repose, was 
worse than the sceptical spirit of resistance 
which had disturbed his aspiring youth. In 
1811 he published his interesting autobio- 
graphy called “Poetry and Truth” (Dich- 
tung und Wahtheit). His countrymen place 
much value on the collection of lyrics entitled 
the ¢ Westostlicher Divan,” which appeared 
in 1819, but seems to have been written 
much earlier. In 1821 “ Wilhelm Meister” 
was completed by the second part, the 
‘Years of Wandering” (Wanderjahre). 

After this, Gothe’s only sustained effort in 
poetry was the second part of ‘ Faust,” 
which was under his hands till the close of 
his life. None but his most bigoted dis- 
ciples have ventured to pronounce it in any 
respect worthy of a great poet. During the 
last few years of his old age, his favourite 
employments were some of the physical 
sciences; both in vegetable physiology, and 
in optics, he published speculations which 
scientific men have thought worthy of 
notice. 
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Diu. dream-like Forms . your shadowy train 

Around me gathers once again, 

The same as in life’s morning hour, 
Before my troubled gaze you pass’d ; 

Qh 1 this time shall I have the power— 
Shall I essay to hold you fast ! 

And do I feel my bosom thrill 

True to that sweet delusion still ! 

Still press ye forward ! Well then, take 
Dominien o’er me, as you rise 

From cloud and mist !—my heart you shake 
With youthful thoughts and sympathies, 

That, as by magic, wake beneath 

The atmosphere you bid me breathe. 


Forms known in happy days, you bring, 
And much-loved shides amid you spring ; 
Like a tradition—half expired— 
Worn out with many a passing year, 
First Love comes forth—so oft desired, 
With half-forgotten Friendship, near. 
And voiced with sorrow’s tone, they bid 
The pangs of parted years renew ; 
All that life’s mazy path has hid, 
Again they call me to pursue. 
Those dear ones’ names I hear repeated, 
As shades of sorrow round me rise, 
Whom Fortune of fair hours has cheated, 
All early vanish'd from mine eyes. 


apace 


They do not hear the following lay, 


ho listen’d to my earliest song, 


The echoes of my heart were they, 
But silent now, and sunk away, 


Dispersed is all that friendly throng ! 


And now my sorrow’s inmost voice 


Is breathed unto the stranger crowd ; 


I do not at success rejoice, 


I sicken at their praise—though loud ; 


All whom my song once woke to mirth, 
Are dead, or scatter’d o’er the earth ! 


And now, within my soul, once more 
A feeling long unfelt before 
Awakes—a yearning, warm and bland, 
For that still, pensive, Spirit Land ; 
In half-form’d tenes, my lisping lay, 


I feel e’en now, is hovering round ; 


As soft, as wken the zephyrs play, 


Breathes the Zolian’s waken’d sound, 


I tremble—and a a0 my cheek, 


Tear following on tear-drop, tells 


That the stern heart grows soft and meek, 


That it with gentler feeling swells ; 


The present hour, each present thing, 


All that I now around me see, 


Into the distance seem to wing,— 
But all the past and vanish’d, spring 
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Back into clear reality ! 


PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE, 


Manacer, THEeatne-Port, MERRYMAN. 


Man. You two—whom I 80 oft have found 
My friends in former times of need, 
What are your hopes, on German ground, 
Of making our attempt succeed 
Fain to the public I would pleasure give, 
Because while living, it lets others live ; 
Our posts and boards are up—completed— 
And all expect the feast we bring ; 


There—calm, with brows upraised, they’re seated, 


And fain would be set wondering. 
I know how they are gain’d, amused, 
Yet ne’er felt posed as now I feel ; 
True, to the best they are not used 
But they have read a frightful deal! 
How shall we act to have all fresh and new, 
And yet be pleasing and instructive too ! 
For much I love to see the crowd, in svoth, 
ln a dense torrent pressing to our booth, 
And with its stirring, pushing, justling mass 
Striving our narrow entrance porch to pass, 
When ere ’tis four, and yet in open day, 
uP to the money-box they fight their way ! 
hen, risking necks amid the press 
To get their tickets, in they pour, 
As in some famine’s sharp distress 
The mob throngs round a baker’s door ! 
It is alone the poet’s magic art 
That with such varied masses, finds the way 
To work this wonder,—oh! then, do your part, 
And work it for me here, my friend, to-day ! 
Poet. Name not to me that motley crowd ! 
Our spirit from before it flies ! 
The wavering Many from me shroud, 
Go! veil it from mine eyes ! 
Against all efforts of our own 
It drags us, in its whirlpool, down. 
No ! lead to some still, heavenly spot apart, 
Where only, for the poet, joy can live, 
Where love and friendship join’d can to us give, 
With godlike hand, the blessings of the heart ! 
Ah! what hath there gush’d from us free, 
Pour’d, issuing from our inmost breast, 
What the lip utter’d, tremblingly, 
Timid, scarce to itself confest— 
Now failing in its task—and then 
Successful when it tries again, 
All this will some wild moment's power, 
With sudden violence devour, 
Though oft it is the work of years 
Ere its perfected form appears. 
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What shines and glittere—has its birth 
But for the present hour alone, 
The rEaL—the thing of truth and worth 
To all posterity goes down ! 
Mer. Oh! would that I might hear no more, 
About this same posterity ! 
Suppose J always talk’d it o’er, 
Who’d make the fun for those we see! 
They will at all times have their mirth, 
And I should think, the presence here 
' Of a brave lad, is something worth, 
| _ Who pleasantly himself can bear ; 
| Who ne’er lets people’s varying mind, 
Or popular caprices, wound him, 
| But wishes a large throng to find 
| The better to move all around him. 
Then courage, man ! and let the world all see 
That you a model of your craft can be ! 
Let Fancy and her chorus swell, 
Be Sense, Thought, Passion, heard around, 
Yet with all these—now mark me well— 
Not without Folly let them sound ! 
Man. But also, most especially, 
Let incident enough arise, 
For people all come here to see 
Their greatest joy, to use their eyes, 
Spin plenty off before their face, 
If they can gape, with wonder dumb, 
Your fame spreads o’er a wider space, 
You have a favourite become ! 
The mass can only by the mass be stirr’d, 
Each will choose forth that by himself preferr’d 5 
He who brings much, something to adi imparts, 
And each contented from the house departs. 
If then to give a piece you need, 
Let it in pieces be presented ; 
With such a hash you must succeed, 
Served up as easy as invented ! 
What use a whole on such a crowd to press, 
Who will to pieces pull it ne’ertheless ! 
Poet. You do not feel how deep the stain 
Of such a craft—how base the soil ! 
How little what you wish to gain 
Befits the genuine artist’s toil ! 
Such daubing work as this—with you 
1 see ’8 a maxim to pursue ! 
Man. Such a reproof I do not mind, 
The man who means his work to fit 
Must use the best tools he can find ; 
Consider ! you’ve soft wood to split ! 
And just bethink you—what are these; 
Whom what you write is meant to please ! 
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One comes from very idleness, 
Another dull’d by overfeeding, 
And still more to be fear’d is this 
That some have been the papers reading ! 
Most throng to us from want of thought 
As to a masquerade or ball, 
‘Tis curiosity has wrought 
The wings that guide the ateps of all ; 
The ladies give themselves and dress, 
To all, their beauty to display, 
Serving us well, we must confess, 
They with us act—and not for pay ! 
What are you dreaming on your poet’s height ? 
Why from a full house pleasure should you 
draw ! 
Examine close your patrons of the night ! 
One half are cold—the other half are raw | 
The curtain down—one’s wishes bend 
On cards or dice before he rest ; 
Another, a wild night to spend 
Upon some harlot’s heaving breast ! 
Why, then, poor fools ! so waste your time amiss, 
Plaguing the Muses for an end like this ? 
Give to them more and more ! I tell you plain, 
And add to this yet more and more again ! 
So a will never widely miss your mark ; 
And mystify them ! keep them in the dark ! 
To give content ’s an end most hard to gain— 
But say—what moves you? Is it joy or pain ? 
Poet. Begone ! and seek thyself another slave ! 
The aoe then, for thee must sport away, 
The highest right of man, that nature gave ! 
Through what has he o’er every heart his sway ! 
_By what does he each element control ? 
Is’t not the music breathing from his soul, 
Which, gushing from his heart, with sweetest 
strain 
Draws back the world into his heart again ? 
When Nature, from her staff, with placid strength, 
Draws forth her thread’s interminable length ; 
When all the forms of being, mix’d, confounding, 
Tuneless and harsh, are through each other 
sounding, 
Who is it warms with life, and wakes to song, 
Disposing so the equal-gliding throng, 
That all oniously it floats along 1 
Who is it doth the individual call, 
To join the consecration sent for all, 
Where it swells forth, an ever-glorious chime ? 
Who bids the passion-tempest rage sublime ? 
Who lights the ray of evening’s red 
That in the pensive spirit glows ! 
Who on the loved one’s path can shed 
All beauteous blossoms spring bestows t 
Who is it hath the skill to bind 
From worthless leaves, a garland fair, 
That, ness, worth of every kind 
Will, as a wreath of honour, wear ? 
What is it climbs Olympus’ height, 
. Makes gods but equals of its own ? 
Tis of tho soul that power and might, 
As through the Post it is shown ! 
Mer. These boasted powers, use you then ! 
Your trade poetical pursue, 
E’en in the silt eacne mode, as men 
™*"& love adventure carry through ! 
By accident drawn nigh—perchance, 
You're struck, and stay, and get involved ; 
Then something will the joy enhance, 
And now the spel) is half dissolved ; 


Again we feel entranced—and then 
Distress and pain break in 
And thus, almost before ’tis known, 


It quite to a romance has grown ! 
In this way, then, our play we'll give, 

But paint man’s life in fulness there. 
All in its torrent move and live, 

But few are of its depths aware, 
And take it from what péint you will, 
It interests and pleases still ; 

Though motley images you weave, 

Yet mingte with them something clear ; 
Mid much that’s false, and may deceive, 

Let some small spark of truth appear ! 
That is the way a drink to brew 
That quickens alli—enlightens too ! 

Our choicest youth you then will find 

Draw round to hear what you reveal. 
Then from your work each gentle mind 

Its melancholy food will steal ; 

Now moving this and that, by turns you bid 
All see what in their inmost soul is hid. 
For ’tis alone the youthful heart, 

Where mirth and sorrow yet combine, 
Gives honour to the lofty part, 

And praise to what may chance to shine ! 
*Tis vain to try the old and form’d to please, 
The young and forming he delight with ease ! 

Poet. Then give me also back the days, 

The time when I myself was young ! 
When yet a gushing fount of lays 

Sprang out all freshly as I sung ! 
When mists yet veil’d from view my world, 
And when my bud—as yet uncurl'd, 
Still promised wonders ;—when I wove 
The flowers I pluck’d in every grove ! 
The time in which I naught possese’d, 
And yet enough to make me bless’d ; 
The longing for the true—the real, 
The pleasure in the bright ideal ! 
Oh ! give me back those joys unnamed, 
And each warm impulse never tamed ! 
That rapture, so intense, it thrill’d 

My being with a sense of pain ; 
That energy of Hate, that fill’d 

Uncheck’d, my heart, oh ! bring again ! 
And Love in all its power and truth ! 

Oh ! give me, give me back my youth ! 

Mer. Ah! my good friend, ’tis youth indeed, 
That you sometimes, perchance, may need, 
When, in the sudden fight’s alarms, — 

Your foeman gives your skill a check, 
Or when the loveliest maiden’s arms 

Are twined with ardour round your neck ! 
Or when the garland of the course, 

Yet distant shining, beckons on, 

And bids you spur the panting horse, 

Towards the goal so hardly won ! 

When after dancing’s mad delight 
One drinks, carousing, through the night ! 
But the familiar lyre to sweep, 

To touch its chords with lively grace, 
To your self-chosen aim to keep 

A happy self-appointed pace ; 

That is your task, old friend, today, 

We'll for it praise no less your skill,— 
Age makes not childish, as men say, 

It finds us but true children still ! 

Man. Well! words enough we’ve long been 
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But now some deeds I fain would see ; 
While you are compliments arranging, 
We might do something usefully. 
Why talk so much of tuning here ! 
No hesitation brings it round ; 
Say that rye se poo and no fear, 
ut poetry will soon be found. 
What ’tis we want, 1 need not say, 
Strong drink, my friend—o brew away ! 
Things not begun to-day,—with sorrow 
You'll find will not be done to-morrow ! 
A day in dallying none should spend ; 
Let resolution, then, arise, 
And seize the possible, my friend, 
Quick by the forelock, as it flies ; 
She never after lets it stray 


But as she must, she works away ! 
Our German stage, you are aware, * 
Lets all try what they feel inclin 
So that to-day you need not spare, 
Scenes, drops, and wings,—all here you find ; 
The great and lesser lights of heaven 
You’ve liberty to use from me, 
The fullest power is to you given, 
The golden stars to squander free ; 
Fire, rock, and water, fail not here, 
No want of birds or beasts we fear ! 
So, therefore, in this narrow space 
Bid all creation’s circle swell, 
And travel with considerate pace 


From heaven, through the world, to hell, 
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The Lorn. The HRaventy Hosts. Mernierorue es behind. 
The THREE ARCHANGELS come forward. 
Raphael. Ix chorus with each kindred-star 
The sun sounds forth his ancient song, 
And on his path, prescribed from far, 
In thunder going rolls along ; 
Though none may fathom them—their sight 
Upon the angels power bestows, 
Thy glorious works are now as bright 
As on creation’s day they rose. 
Gabriel. Earth’s pomp and beauty circle round, 
Through light and shadow swiftly sped, 
A glory as of Eden’s ground 
heels into darkness deep and dread ; 
The sea is foaming wild and high, 
Around the rocks’ eternal base, 
And rock and sea revolving, fly 
For ever in the starry race. 
Michael. Storms, in contending fury, break 
From Land to Sea, from Sea to Land, 
And, as they sweep along, they wake 
Around the earth a raging band ; 
The flash of desolation there 
Precedes the thunder on its way— 
But we, thy servants, LorD, revere 
The gentle going of thy day. 
The Three. Though none may fathom thee— 
Upon thy angels power bestows ; [thy sight 
Thy works sublime are now as bright, 
As on creation’s day they rose. 
Meph, Since that thou dost, O Lord, approach 
once more, 
And dost inquire how all things with us go, 
And commonly hast seen me here before,— 
’Tis therefore I am midst thy servants now ; 
Excuse me if I talk not fine,— 
I could not, though all round me scorn ; 
At pathos thou wouldst laugh, of mine, 
adst thou not laughing long forborne ! 
Of Suns and Spheres, I cannot speak, 
I nothing have to say of these ; 
I only siaik how all men wreak 
Each on the other, miseries ! 
The earth's small god continues yet 
As odd as on creation’s day, 
A better lot he would have met 
But for thy gift—that heavenly ray 
He Reason calls, and uses 60, that he 
Grows the most brutish of the brutes to be, 
And—by your Grace's leave—appears to me 
Like to those long-legg’d hoppers, that pass 
A short-lived flight upon the wing, 
But quickly fall again, and sing 
The same old song amid the grass ! 
Well, were that all! that there the fall would close ! 
But in each filthy mess they thrust their nose ! 


The Lord. And hast thou nothing else to say 
Still comest thou here but to complain ! 
Does not the world, where’er you stray, 

Aught that goes well or right contain ! 

Meph. No, Lord! for all things there below 

Are, ag of old, in wretched plight ; 

Men in their days of sorrow now 
Some pity, e’en from me, excite ; 
My very self—I could not curse 
Or plague them, the poor wretches, worse. 

The Lord. Say, now ! is Fgustus known to thee 

Meph. The Doctor, Lord ? 

The Lord. My servant — HE. 

Meph. In very truth then, I must own 
His service is most strangely shown ! 

The food on which his spirit dwells 
Befits not with a child of clay, 

The ferment of his soul impels 
Him onward to the far-away ; 

E’en he himself can half discern 

The madness that doth in him burn. 

Of heaven—he asks each brightest star, 

From earth—enjoyment’s deepest zest,— 
Yet neither can the near nor far 

Content his agitated breast. 

The Lord. If now he serves in darkness and 

in doubt, 
Thence into light I soon will bring him out ; 
Whene’er the branches greenly shoot, 
And budding to the spring appear, 
The gardener knows that bloom and fruit 

Will surely bless the coming year. 

Meph. What will you wager ¢ I will bet 

That you shall still your servant lose, 

If your permission will but let 

Me guide him gently as I choose. 

The Lord. While yet his days on earth may be, 
So long ’tis not forbidden thee ! 

For man, until his strife is done, 
To error link’d, must struggle on. 

Meph. My thanks for that ! I never sped 
With any pleasure with the dead ; 
With fresh, full cheeks I like to roam, 
But with a corpse I’m not at home } 
In this respect it fares with me 
As with the cat and mouse we see! ; 

The Lord. Cease. ’Tis permitted. Turn aside 

This spirit from its first pure source, 

And shouldst thou gain him—bear and guide 

Him onward with thee, in thy course. 

But stand abash’d—a mark for scorn, 

When thou shalt be compell’d to say, 
A man with dark strivings torn, 

th yet perceive the better way. 

Meph. True ! but not long it lasteth—nor do } 
Fevl for my wager much anxiety ! 
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| And if I should attain my end—then you 
Permit my full-voiced triumph ; I will make 
Him eat of dust—and with a relish too, 
As once my relative renown'd—the snake ! 
The Lord. Then even thou mayst freely here 
Before my presence Pei Pi ! 
Those who, in mind, are kindred unto thee 
Have never yet a hatred moved in me ; 
Know that, of ati the spirits that deny, 
The jeeting scoffer is the least offending, 
Too prone to sleep is man's activity, 
To unconditional repose soon bending ; 
I like to give him then, a mate, 
Who ever action is pursuing, 


Who stirs and works, and, all ela 
Must, though as devil, still be ccog 
But ye, true sons of heaven, calm, sublime, 
Rejoice in beauty, shed around, above, 
The soul that works and lives throughout all time 
Embrace you in the happy bonds of love, — 
What hovers o’er, in changeful seeming wrought 
Do you fix firm with everlasting thought ! 
[Heaven closes ; the Archangele dteperee. 
Meph. ([solus.] I like, at times, the Ancient 
One to see, 
And guard ’gainst breaking with him—’tis g0 civil 
In one so mighty so polite to be, 
So kindly speaking with the very devil ! 
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A TRAGEDY. 


NIGHT.~— A NARROW HIGH-VAULTED GOTHIC 
CHAMBER, 


Faust te seated restlesaly at his desk. 


Faust. Aun ! yes, now bythe ardent toil of years, 
I’m fully versed in all philosophy, 
I know whatever Law or Med’ cine bears, 
And also—to my grief—Theology ; 
Yet here I stand, poor fool, with nothing more 
Jf wisdom’s treasures than I had before ; 
I’m Master styled, and Doctor too, 
And here ten years their course have sped, 
Since up and down, and to and fro, 
My scholars by the nose I’ve led ! 
And seeing all too clearly now, 
For all our toil, our broken rest, 
That we can nothing, nothing know, 
Burns up the heart within my breast. 
True ! I am wiser far than all the tribes 
Of solemn triflers, doctors, priests, and scribes ! 
Nor doubts nor scruples now my soul assail, 
Before no fear of hell or devil I quail ; 
But for that reason, I with sorrow see 
All joy for ever torn away from me ! 
Myself no more I flatter with the thought 
One thing worth knowing I have gain‘’d or sought, 
No more I think that I can teach or find 
Aught that can better or convert mankind ! 
Then, I have neither goods nor gold, 
To me no honour men will give, 
No rank amid the world I hold, 
No dog like this would longer live ! 
Therefore have I, each day and hour, 
To magic lent myself alone, 
To see if by the Spirits’ power, 
_All mysteries as not be known ; 
That I no more be forced to prate 
Of things of which I nothing know, 
While shame and loathing bring the sweat 
Of bitterness upon my brow ; 
That I may know what holds the earth 
Together in its inmost sphere, 
See whence production has its birth, 
See all the of life appear ; 


My soul is sick and w wn 

trafficking with words alone ! 
mont 
Shed on me now its latest gleam ; 


For the last time that thou didst see 
My loneliness and misery ! 


Oh ! thou, for whose soft, gentle light 
I’ve sat and watch’d so many a night ; 
O’er books and papers scatter’d near, 
Then, pensive friend, didst thou appear ! 
Oh that my steps might wander free 

The mountain-tops beneath thy light ! 
Or with the Spirit-band might fice 

Among the hollows of their height ! 
Could flit at will o’er all the fields 

That thou dost gladden with thy view ; 
Freed from the loathing knowledge yields, 

Could bathe, refreshen’d, in thy dew ! 


Ah ! am I in this prison still ? 
Yet penn’d between these narrow walls ? 
This cursed hole, whose vapours chill, 
Where mouldiness around me falls ! 
In which the very light of heaven 
All mournfully upon me looks, 
Dim through the painted panes "tis given, 
More stinted by this heap of books ! 
The worm-gnawn beams are thick with dust 3 
The paper, dark with smoky crust 
To the arch’d ceiling reaching high, 
Adds to the vault’s obscurity ; 
Glasses and boxes round me piled, 
With mstruments of study cramm’d— 
Old family lumber, long exiled 
From light and use, among them jamm’d ! 
This is thy world ! alas for thee, 
That such a den thy world must be ! 


And do I ask myself why still 
So shrinks my heart within my breast ? 
Why, by a vague and aching chill, 
Each stirring impulse is represt ? 
For nature’s rich vitalit 
Which God has form’d us to behold, 
Here naught but skeletons I see 
Of man and beast, surrounding me, 
Dead bones, mix’d up with smoke and mould !. 


Up ! up! into the boundless land ! 
Is not this book of secret lore, 
Inscribed by Nostradamus’ hand, 
Sufficient guide wherewith to soar ! 
Thou’lt know the = ou which the planets roll ; 
And if its knowledge it from nature seeketh, 
There shall a power rise to meet thy soul, 
Even as one pay hed — spear : 
But vainly may oug uD 
These holy signs, and make them clear ! 
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Ye spirits Who are hovering round 
Come ! snawax tha; aoe ye hean’ 
[He opens the colume and sces the sign af the Macro- 


oem. 
Ha ! at this sight, what sudden raptures thrill 
Throughout my soul, and all my senses fill ! 
[ feel a youthful, holy life again 
Glow with enjoyment, through each nerve and 
Was it a God whose power imprest {vein. 
This sign, whose gentle influence stills 
The storm that within my breast, 
That my poor heart with gladness fills ; 
And, with an all-mysterious power, reveals 
The secrets Nature neath her veil conceals ! 
Am Ia God?! All grows so light to me ! 
Yes ! in these pure, clear outlines I can see, 
Creative nature, as she works, 
Open before my soul display’d ; 
Now first I know what meaning lurks 
In what the ancient hath said ! 
* No bar the spirit-world hath ever borne ! 
It is thy noone is shut—thy heart is dead : 


Up ! scholar, bathe, unwearied, and unworn, 
Thine earthly breast in morning’s beams of 
red !” (He remains gazing on the sign. 


How all things in a whole, here weave and blend, 

One in the other working, moving, living ! 

Lo ! how the heavenly powers rise, descend, 

The golden vessels to each other giving? 

From their far heaven, through earth beneeil 
Their all-pervading effluence sinks, 

And from their soft vibrations, breathe 


The blessings, earth with rapture drinks ; 
Each atom, by their touch is thrill’d 

And waken'd into melody, 
Till universal space is fill’d, 

With universal harmony ! 


Glorious to gaze on! Ah, that there 
It nothing more than show should be ! 
Infinite Nature ! where, oh where, 
May I possess and seize on thee? 
Where are thy breasts—the fountsof life and birth, 
On which hang all in heaven and on earth ? 
To which the blighted heart itself doth strain,— 
They gush, they flow, and must I pine in vain ! 
[He reluctantly turng over the leaves Qf the volume, 
and sees the gigh of the Microcosm. 
How differently I feel before thés sign ! 
area, re the Earth, art to me nigher, 
M ties I feel already higher, 
ly do I glow like new- "d wine ! 
Courage I amid the world to go, 
To prove its pleasures, or to bear its-woe, 
To brave the storms that may around me dash, 
And tremble not amid the shipwreck’s crash ! 


Clouds o’er, and dim my sight, 
The midnight moon withdraws her light, 
My lamp emits a dying ray) 
And earth-born vapours and stray | 
Beams, glowing red, 
Shoot round my head ! 
From the dark vault that o’er me bends, 
deacends ; 


All my thoughts in tumult reel ! 


[be ! 


Yes ! all my soul surrender’d is to thee Bi La 
price 0 


Thou must, then ! though my life the 


[He scizves the Book, and repeats the sign of the 
Spreir; a red fame shoots up, the Srrarr of the 
Eartn appears in the flame. 

Spirit. Who calls ! 
Faust. Oh ! fearful vision ! 


Spirit. I am here ! 
Drawn by thy constant seeking at my sphere ! 
And now— 

Faust. Ah, woe! thy sight I cannot bear ! 

Spirit. To hear my voice, my form to see, 

It was thy deeply-breathed demand, 
Thy invocation works on me-—— 
At thy command, 
I come! but lo! a tremor seizes thee ; 
Art thou a demigod, and dost thou fear ! 
Where is the soul that call’d me thus t and where 
The breast that in itself a world created 
That swell’d with ecstasy our life to share, 
That sought with us—with spirits to be mated ! 
Where art thou, Faust, whose voice to me hath 


rung ? 
Who unto fie. with all his strength hath clung ? 
ees whom thus ag aaa with fear a All? 
ugh all thy depths of life, in tremblings flun 
A timid, writhing reptile still’! . 
Faust. Thou form of flame! and shall I yield 
to thee f 
"Tis I—’tis Faust, thine equal ! I am he! 
Spirit. In the swelling flood of life, 
In the storm of action going, 
Up and down, in endless strife, 
Here and there for ever flowing, 
Mine is birth and mine the grave, 
An Ocean of unending wave 1! 
pao on changes I assume 
In jife that glows in star and clod, 
So work I at Time’s rushing loom 
And weave the living robe of Gop ! 
Faust. Spirit ! that through all life thy course 
doth take, 
Creative power! how near I feel te thee ! 
Spirit. Si aa equal to the spirit thou canst 


e 
By thine own mind’s conception—not to me! 

' [The Sprarr disappeare. 
Faust. Not thee ! not thee ! then unto whom f 
I, in God’s image formed, yet thus, 

May not to equal thee presume ! (.4 knocking heard. 
h, death ! I know—it is my Famulus ! 
Thus perishes my fairest bli: 
And from my vision I must wake ! 
Oh, that a groveller like this 
The fulness of my dreams should break ! 
Enter Waonzn in a dressing-gown and nightcap, 
with a lamp ; Faver turns to him with displeasure. 
Wag. Excuse me, sir‘! your voice I heard just 
Declaiming—doubtless a Greek tragedy! [now, 
It is an art that much I wish to know, 


*Tis one we may at present t by. 
Men have I often heard d 
A priest taught by a player may be ! 


Faust. Yes! if the priest ’s himself a player, 

As sometimes one may chance to see ! 

Wag. But if so closely in our closets pent, 
We scarcely see the world save now and then, 
When on it but afar our looks are bent 
As through a telescope our gaze were sent, 


_ How, by persuasion, shall we govern men { 
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Faust. If inward power you cannot feel, 

No search, no toil will lead you right ; 

If from your soul it does not steal, 

And to your hearers’ hearts appeal, 

Subduing them with new delight— 

Sit at your task for ever if you will, 

Combine, and join, and tack together still, 

Cook up your hash from others’ feast—and blow 

Your worthless cinders to a paltry glow— 

Children and apes may wonder muc 
If to such praise your taste incline, 

But other hearts it ne’er will touch, 

Unless it flow all fresh from thine ! 

Wag. But 'tis delivery, we find, 

That makes the orator’s success : 

In this too, that I’m far behind, 

I must with much regret confess. 

Faust. To honest ends thine aim be wrought! 

Play not the tinkling zany’s part ! 

Clear intellect and earnest thought 
Express themselves with little art ! 

If earnestly on saying something bent, 

Need time on hunting out for words be spent ! 

Your polish’d speeches that so coldly shine, 

Where Nature cut in shreds you crisp and twine, 

Are unrefreshing as the breeze 
That brings the clammy mist along, 

That through the leaves the autumn sees 

ffang dry and wither'd on the trees, 

Sighs drearily its autumn song ! 

Wag. Ah, God! the span of life is brief, 

And art is long and hard to find ! 

The critic’s toil too, I, with grief, 

Feel injures oft both heart and mind ! 

How it is, the means alone to gain 

By which the fountain-head one may attain ' 

And then, before one gets but half so high, 

’Tis likely that—poor devil—one may die ! 
Faust, Is parchment then, the.holy spring, 
Whose draught for ever stills the thirst ? 

Thou hast not known that cooling thing, 

Unless from thine own soul it burst ! 

Wag. Your on! ‘tis a pleasure to be 
As ’twere into the spirit of the past, § [wrought 
To see how a wise man before us thought, 

And to what height we have attain’d at last ° 
Faust. Oh yes! up to the very stars—but yet, 

The past is like a book with seven seals ! 

The name of “ Spirit of the Times ”’ you set, 

But that ’tis only your own soul forget 

That, mirror-like, the present time reveals ! 

And truly it is oft a sight to shun, 

The first brief glance might make one from it run ; 

A poles & ee "tis Mery 
t best, a lofty theme by puppets play’ 

With pom and pragmatic saws, that sound 

Well in the mouths of those by whom they ’re 

2. 


Wag. But then the world—man’s heart and 
All would of these eome knowledge find— [mind, 
Faust. Ay! that which men most commonly 


term knowing, 
But who the child by its true name dares call 
The few--for something of its truth but showing 
Who guarded not their full hearts’ overflowing, 
But utter’d what they thought and felt to all ! 
Those who could not their better feelings hide 
Have men, in all times, burnt and crucified ! 
But, friend ! I beg—'tis far into the night— 
Here, for the present, let our converse 


¢ 


- T could moet willingly 


Wag. To talk with drt till the morning’s 
ve kept awake ! [light, 
*Tis Easter-morn to-morrow—may I ask 
For further question on you, then to call f 
With ardent zeal I’m vow'd to study’s task— 
True, I know much ! but I would fain know all ! 
[Exit Waenrn, 
Faust. {solus.} How hope dwells only in the 
That is to empty trifling bound ! (brain 
Gropes greedily for costliest gain, 
And joyeth when a worm 1s found ! 
a 


Dare a mere human voice resound 
Where spirit-forms had throng’d around ? 
Yet thou this once my thanks mayst share, 

Thou poorest of the sons of men ! 
For thou didst snatch me from despair 

That almost crush’d my senses then ; 
So giant-like, so great the vision gleam’d, 
That I before it should a dwarf have seem’d ! 
I—image of the Godhead—who, in thought, 
Near to the mirror drew of truth divine ! 
Who joy and rapture to myself had wrought 
In light and splendour__heaven’s all-glorious 
Stripp’d of the clogging vest of earth, _ [shine ! 
Freed from the taint of mortal birth, 
I—more than cherub—I, whose soul 

Free and unfetter’d soar’d away— 
Who, glowing, thought, without controul 

ugh nature's secret veins to stray ; 

Whosé spirit all its power employ’d 
To taste the life by gods enjoy’d ! 
How must I now for this the penance pay ! 
One thunder-word has swept me wide away ! 


I dared not raise my nature unto thine, 
And Nes of power to draw thee from thy 
sphere, 
Neither the knowledge nor the power were mine, 
To hold thee here ! 

In that blest moment, as it flew 

1 felt myself 80 weak, so t! 
Yet me again you fiercely threw 

Back on my mortal, wayward fate! [pursue ! 
Where shall I learn! What shun, or what 
That first strong impulse shall I still obeyt = 
Not only what we suffer—what we do, 
Fetters our course of life upon ite way. 


How something foreign to the mind 
Draws back our thoughts in brightest train ! 
When this world’s good we chance to find, 
We call all better false and vain. 
The glorious thoughts that gave us life 
Grow torpid in our worldly strife. 


If Phantasy, on daring wing, 
And full of hope, presumes to fly— 
If quitting space, with bounding spring 
She soars into infinity, 
To narrower sphere her course is check’d, 
And sadly shrink those thoughts sublime, 
When venture after venture wreck’d 
Is shatter’d in the gulf of time. 
In every heart, Care builds her nest, 
And secret tortures breeding there, 
She rocks herself with troubled air, 
Joy driving forth, and Peace and Rest ; 
To aid her in her hateful task, 
She still assumes some changeful mask, 
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She takes a thousand forms of life 
That le fear, with love and joy, 
As house and land, as child and wife, 
With steel, fire, poison, to destroy ; 
For what will ne’er affect the mind | 
Thou art with constant fears assail’d, 
And what thou always safe wilt find, 
Must ever be with tears bewail’d. 


Too deeply does my spirit feel the thought, 
Unequal’ to immortal powers ’tis wrought ! 
No! I am like the wretched worm, 
That drags through dust his loathsome form ; 
Which, while (the scorn of every eye) 

It eats the soil that gave it birth, 
Beneath the feet of passers-by 

Is crush'd and buried in the earth. 


Is it not dust—that all around, 
Still narrows in this lofty wall ? 
Trash in a thousand forms unsound 
Am I not, ‘mid its mouldering, bound 
Within this world of moths, a thrall f 
Is it in such a place—my mind 
Will gain what it could never find ? 
Shall I, hance, a thousand tomes 
O’er-read, that but at last confess, 
Man everywhere creates and dooms 
Himeelf his own unhappiness ? 
That here and there there may have been . 
One happy individual seen f 
Thou hollow skull ! what meanings lurk 
Beneath that grin? ’tis but to say 
Thy brain, like mine, was once at work 
ith thoughts that led thee far astray ! [light, 
Longing for truth—you sought the day’s clear 
But miserably stray’d in gloom and night ! 
Ye instruments of brass and steel, 
The thousand tools of wisdom’s hand, 
With cylinder, and cog, and wheel, 
Ye, too, but mock me as ye stand ! 
I stond without—would treasures seize, 
And thought ye were the opening keys, 
But all your strangely-twisted wards 
Raise not the bolt that Nature guards, 
For she, inscrutable in open day, 
Alloweth none her veil to rend away, 
And what to tell she doth not freely choose, 
You cannot wrest from her with wheels and 


This ancient lumber—all confused, [screws ! 
Untguch’d by me is only here 
Because once by my father used, 
[thee, 


And then perchance i, Sep held dear ; 
Old scroll! the smoke hath thickly crusted o’er 
So long this glimmering lamp hath burn’d before 
Far better had it been, if I [thee ; 

Had spent the little was mine own, 

Than with ite weight oppress’d to lie 

Beneath it still to sweat and groan. 
That which thy sires to thee have handed down, 
By thine own labour make again thine own ; 

’er it is thou dost not use—will be 

reget lr Senc aehasser adm: 
Only what from the present moment springs, 
Oreazed in the present,— profit brings. 
But why do I on yonder spot 

Look with a sudden, glad surprise ! 
"Tis yonder phial—is it not— 

is the magnet to mine eyes 1 


Why is it that so suddenly I see 
This glorious flood of light surrounding me, 
Aswhen the morning beam breaks clear and bright 
ren us in the forest’s deepest night 3 
I hail thee, thou peculiar precious shrine ! 
With reverence J touch, and make thee mine, 
For in thy glassy form contain’d, I scan 
And honour there the wit and skill of man | 
Essence of lulling juices, soft as sleep, 
Drawn from all strengths, as deadly as refined, 
Vouchsafe to him who did, as master, keep, 
Thy power,—some token that shall provethee kind, 
I see thee—and the pang is past ; 
I grasp thee—and the storms subside, 
The flood-stream of my soul—at last 
Ebbs gently to a smoother tide. 
I am invited forth to brave 
A deeper and a wider sea, 
My feet its glassy waters lave, 
A new day to new shores is calling me ! 
On airy pinions, lightly pending 
A fiery chariot is descending ! 
I feel myself prepared to trace, 
By paths untrod, the fields of space, 
To spheres unknown, where soul and mind, 
A pure activity will find. 
Sublime Existence! and art thou 
— Worm as thou art—or wast but now) 
orthy to share it?—Ay! but shun 
The beaming of thine earthly sun, 
But dare burst ope those gates, which all 
Would willingly slink by, 
And prove man’s nature doth not fall 
Beneath a god’s sublimity ! 
To quail not when the gulf appears 
Where Frenzy makes the dream she fears, 
And damns herself to feel the weight 
Of pangs she doth herself create ; 
Though wreathed around with flames of hell 
Towards that narrow portal press 
With calm resolve, though thought should tell 
You risk the fall to nothingness ! 


Come from thy old retreat, thou goblet, clear, 
By me forgotten now for many a year ! 
You glitter’d at my father’s feasts 
And fill’d with joy his worthy guests, 
When, as thou round to each wert sent, 
Each richly-graven ornament, 
Upon thee traced,—before he quaff’d 
Each must in rhyming verse explain, 
Then drain thee empty at a draught— 
Thou call’st back many a youthful night again, 
No more shall I pass round the cup . 
Nor wit upon its emblems pour, 
Here with a juice I fill it up 
Whose strength soon steals the senses o’er ! 
Its dark brown flood is rising, see ! 
It filleth all thy cavity ! 
Now be this last, self-chosen draught, 
Which I have mix’d in doubt and scorn, 
With all my soul drain’d down, and quaff'd 
A festal greeting to the morn ! 
[He puts the cup to his mouth : the sound of bells and 
the chant of a chorus are heard from the church. 
Chorus of Angels. 
Christ has risen from the earth ! 
Joy to mortals! joy toman! ° 
Who, heir to evil from his birth. 
Corrupt, imperfect, lived his span } 
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Faust. What clear and deep melodious strain 
Draws down the cup I long’d to drain 3 
Does yonder hollow-sounding bell 
The first glad hour of Kaaster tell | 
And doth this chorus breathe the hymn, 
That o’er the darkness of the tomb, 
Once pealed from lips of cherubim 
The new-born covenant of mortal doom ! 


Chorus of Women. 


With spices we embalm d his corse, 
We, his true ones, faithful found ; 
We laid him here—with cloths and bands 
We carefully had swathed him round ! 
Yet, ah ! we find approaching near, 
Our Master is no longer here ! 


Cherus of Angels. 
Christ from the prison 
Of the tomb hath risen ! 
Happy, happy is the Loving One, 
Who hath pass’d o’cr 
The trial, deep and sore, 
Who hath the chastening trial undergone. 


Faust. Gh, heavenly tones! why with your 
sound 


Seek out a dweller in the dust ¢ 
Peal on where weak men may be found, 
Whose hearts can lend the words their trust. 
I hear whate’er the message suith, 
I know the tidings it doth tell, 
But do not feel the glow of faith ; 
Faith’s favourite child is miracle. 
I dare not lift unto those spheres my thought, 
From whence the glad intelligence is brought! ; 
Yet, from a child, familiar with the strain, 
E’en now it calls me back to life again ! 
In other and in happier days, 
Amid the Sabbath’s solemn calm, 
The kiss of heavenly love and praise 
Fell on me like a sacred balm ; 
My youthful heart then often found 
A mystic meaning in the sound 
Of the full bell,—and I could share 
The deep enjoyment of a prayer ; 
A longing of surpassing sweetness drove 
Me forth, through forest, field, and plain to rove, 
And there I felt a world within me, spread 
Amid the thousand burning tears 1 shed. 
This anthem token’d thento me . 
The sports of spring festivity, 
And with these feelings, memory now . 
Withholds me from the final blow. 
Melodious tones ! continue yet ! 
Sound on, thou sweet and heavenly strain ! 
The tear hath flown—mine eye is wet— 
And earth possesses me again ! 


Chorus of Disciples. 


Now has the buried One—the blest— 
_ Arisen to his glorious sphere | 
Of ever-growing bliss possest, 
He to creative love is near ; 

But we, alas ! on earth’s cold breast, 

- Must still remain in suffering here ! 
He hath from us, his children, gone, 
And we are left to languish on ; 
In pain and sorrow, and distress 
We weep, O Lord ! thy happiness ! 


Chorus of Angels. 

The Saviour Christ hath risen 

From corruption and decay ! 
The bonds that now your souls imprison, 

Go ! tear with joy, away ! 
Go ! let your Drzps his praises prove, 
To all make manifest his love ; 
Like brethren live, and journey on, 
Preaching the truth of Him that’s gone ! 
Make known his promise to the earth, 
Bliss unto all of mortal birth ; 
To you the Master shall be nigh, 
For you he has been raised on high ! 


SCENE.-——BEFORE THE GATE, 
People of all descriptions pass out. 
Some Mechanics. Why that way t 


Others. Why, we mean to go 
Up to the Jagerhaus—— 
The First. But we 


Would rather to the mill, I trow ! 

1 Mech. Nay, I advise you let it be 
The Wasserhof ! 

A Second. Not so! for there 
The road is neither good nor fair ! 

The Others. What shall you do? 

4 Third. Oh ! I indeed 
Will go just where the others lead ! 

A Fourth. Up, then, to Burgdorf—there you'll 
The prettiest of girls—the best of beer— [find 
And rows, too, of the primest kind ! 

A Fifth. Wiid rascal! will you never fear ? 

Is your skin itching, to a third 
Good beating then to be preferr’d t 
That path to-day I will not trace, 
For I’ve a horror of the place ! 

1 Serv. Girl. No! I shall go back to the city— 

2 Serv. Girl. Whyt 
Down by the poplars he is sure to be ! 

1 Serv. Girl. Well! very little should J gain 
He dances not with any one but thee! [thereby ; 
And what, pray, are your pleasures unto me ? 

2 Serv. Girl. But I am certain that to-day, 

Alone he will not for us wait,— 

I tell you that I heard him say 

With him would come the curly-pate ! 

1 Schot. How the brave wenches step along ! 

Come, brother ! let’s join company ! 

Stout humming beer—tobacco strong— 

And a tight girl are things for me ! 

1 Cit. Maiden. Who can those fine young men, 
Look ! ’tis a perfect shame to see— [there, bet 
Observe with whom they laugh and talk ; 

Genteelest company they shun, 

They even with the best might walk, 

Yet after those maid-servants run ! 

2 Schol. Stay ! here’s two ladies close behind, 

And neatly they are dress’d I swear,— 

One is my neighbour—to my mind, 

I really think the girl is fair ! 
Though walking with that demure, 
They'll let us join them still, be sure. 

1 Schot. No ! come along ;—I hate to be 
Under restraint—quick, quick ! or we 
Shall lose our game. I say the hand 

That through the week the besom wields, 
When Sunday comes, is warm and bland, 

And aye the best caresses yields ! 
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1 Townsman. The new-made burgomaster—I 
Must say does not act properly, 
Or to my taste—now in the chair, 
He daily seems the more to dare ; 
The town—what does he for it pray, 
Is it not growing worse each day t 
Our burdens greater than before, 
And day by day we’re paying more ! 


Beggar (sings). 
Kind gentlemen, and ladies fair, 
-cheek’d, and dress‘d so rare, 
* Be pleased to give, while passing by, 
Sopiething to aid my poverty. 
k on me with an eye of pity, 
hat not in vain I sing my ditty ; 
Tis he alone who freely gives, 
That merrily and gaily lives, 
This holiday to all—oh ! be 
It too a harvest-day to me. 


2 Towns. Nothing I know to me has greater 
Upon a Sunday or a holiday, [charms 
Than a snug chat of war and war’s alarms, 
While people fight in Turkey far away. 

One stands beside the window—takes his glass, 
Sees down the stream the painted vessels pass, 
Then gladly home returns as evening chimes, 
With blessings upon peace and peaceful times. 

$3 Towns. Yes, neighbour, yes! I little care 
How matters may be managed there, 

All things they there may overthrow, 

And break each other’s heads at will, 
Only at home pray let us go 

According to old custom still. 

Old Woman (tothe Citizens’ Daughters). Wow 

nicely dress’d—so young, so fair, 
Who would not love your form and air ! 
Nay, not so proud ;—there, that is well— 

And, pretty maidens, do not doubt, 
That what you wish for, I can tell 

How to contrive and bring about. 

1 Cit. Maiden. Come, Agatha !| I’m very care- 

ful how 
With such old witches publicly I go, 
Though on Saint Andrew’s eve, ’tis true I vow, 
She did my future lover to me show. 

2 Cit. Maiden. And mine she show’d me ina 

All soldier-like, with others too ; [glass, 
Each way I look to see him pass, 

But yet his form can never view. 





Soldier (sings). 
Towns begirt with walls and moats, 
Maids of proud and lofty thoughts— 
Strong without, and strong within 
These are what I love to win ! 
Bold is the attempt and hard, 
But as noble the reward. 


Summon’d by the trumpet’s breath 
We go to rapture or to death ; 

For ’tis amia the battle’s strife 
Thrills the rush—the life of life ! 


Maiden’s heart, and city’s wall, 

Were made to yield, were made to fall ; 
Bold is the attempt and hard, 

But as noble the reward ; 

When we’ve held them each their day, 
Goldier-like, we march away ! 


Enter Faust and Waenmn, 

Faust. ‘Neath the gay, quickening glance of 
Freed from their ice the streamlets flow, (Spring, 
Those joys of hope the sunbeams bring 
Are budding in the vale below ; 

Old Winter past, and worn and weak, 
Is flying to his mountains bleak, 
But still as on his way he wends, 

O’er the green meadows, in his flight, 
His useless showers of hail he sends, 

For now the sun endures no white ; 

O’er all the earth he spreads his hues, 
And life and growth themselves diffuse ; 
As yet few flowers may mect the eye, 
But gay-dreas’d groups their place supply. 
Now turn, and from this hillock’s crown, 
Look back again upon the town ; 

See ! from each portal’s gloomy shroud, 
There presses forth a motley crowd,— 
Each one with joyful heart and gay, 
Comes forth to sun himself to-day ; 

The rising of the Lord they keep, 

For they themselves have gladly broke 
From the dark cells where poor men sleep, 

From trade and occupation’s yoke, 

From roof and gable-scanted room, 

From narrow street, and stifling way, 
From the Cathedral’s holy gloom, 

They issue to the light of day. 

But see ! how quick the mass is spreading, 
And through the fields and gardens threading ! 
See how the river, long and broad, 

Bears many a bark upon its breast, 

The last one, with a heavy load, 

Putting from shore to join the rest ! 
E’en from the farthest mountain’s height, 
Gay-colour’d dresses meet our sight. 

I hear the tumult rise around— 

Yes ! here! the people’s heaven is found ; 
While all thus shout so joyously, 

Here I’m a man—here man dare be. 

Wagner. Ah, Doctor ! thus to walk with you 
Ts honour and a profit too ; 

Yet, like I not these paths alone to wind, 
For coarseness I dislike of every kind ; 
These sounds—I thoroughly detest them— 

This skittle-playing, fiddling throng, 
They scream as if the devil possess’d them, 

And call it laughter, call it song. 


Dance and Song.—Peasants under the Linden 
Tree. 
The shepherd deck'd him for the dance, 
With colour’d vest, and garland gay, 
And ribbon shining to the glance ; 
Full smart did he himself array ; 
The ring beneath the linden tree 
Was full—and all danced wild with glee, 
Huzza, huzza, 
Tira, lira, 
The fiddle went all merrily. 


Amid the throng he quickly press’d, 

And with his elbow push’d a maid ; 
The buxom wench, 80 sly caress’d, 

Upon him turn’d, and thus she said : 
‘‘ Young man, I really now must say, 
You very clumsy seem to-day— 

uzza, huzza, 
Tira, lira, 

Don’t be so rude again, I pray.” 
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Yet nimbly, nimbly sped the round, 
And right and left, all merrily, 

They danced ; and as they gaily bound, 
The maiden’s robes float wide and free. 
Then grew they red, then grew they warm, 

And rested panting, arm in arm— 
Hurra, hurra, 
Tira, lira, 

Or clasping pretty waista—what harm f 


‘¢ Have done, have done,” the maiden cries, 
‘s Don’t be so rude—how many men, 
Their love betrothed, by fondest lies 
Deceive, betray, and leave them then !” 
But he the maiden coax’d aside, 
While sounds the fiddle gaily plied— 
Hurra, hurra, 
Tira, lira, 
And shouts of laughter, far and wide, 
From that old linden tree beside. 


Old Peas. Ah! Doctor, this is good indeed, 

When scorning not our harmless glee, 

You, though deep learn’d, can yet concede, 

To join us in our revelry. 

Take then, from me, this fresh-fill’d cup, 

Myself will in it pledge you first ; 

Praying, that as you drink it up, 

It may do more than quench your thirst : 
For each bright drop that leaps and plays 
May one be added to your days ! 

Faust. I take the welcome draught and call 
Again good health, and thanks to all. 

Old Peas. 'Tis surely well in you, to blend 

With us amid this mirthful scene, 

Who, before now, sv oft our friend, 

In evil days and times, have been ; 
There’s many here now living stand, 
Whom once your father’s skilful hand 
Tore from the fever’s rage intense. 

Then, when he stay’d the pestilence, 

You too, though then but young, would go 
To every sicken'’d house of woe ; 

K'rom thence full many a corse was ta’en, 
Yet you uninjured did remain, 

And many trials ‘twas yours to stand, 

But “ the Helper ” help’d the helper’s hand. 

Ail, Health ! to the tried and oft-proved friend, 
And may he long have power to save. 

Faust. To him on high all humbly bend, 
Who teaches and sends the help you crave. 

(He passes on with Waenrn. 

Wag. Great man! what feelings must be thine 

At all these honours to thee paid ; 

Happy ! whose gifts thus bright can shine, 

And of such good account be made. 

The father shows thee to his son, 
All ask, and press. and hurry on ; 
The fiddle stops, the dancers stay, 

In rows they all themselves array, 
Thee when thou’rt passing by to see ;— 
Their hats and caps all upwards fly, 

They bow, and all but bend the knee, 

As if the host were passing by. 

Faust. A few steps farther, up to yonder stone, 
For from our wandering we will rest us there ; 
Here oft I've sat, all thoughtful and alone, 

And mortified myself with fast and prayer. 
Then, firm in faith and rich in hope, I thought 
By sighs, and tears, and hands together press’d, 


That the great God of heaven might be wrought 
To grant the staying of that wasting pest. 
To me the multitude’s applause 
Sounds as in mockery or scorn : 
Oh ! couldst thou know how little cause 
For praise have son or father borne ! 
My father was an honest, sombre man, 
Who in the hallow’d circles nature bends 
With upright thought, tried many a curious plan, 
Fantastic trials, but for well-meant ends ; 
Who with adepts, companions in his art, 
In his dark study shut himeelf apart, 
And there, in endless methods, strove to run 
And fuse opposing forces into one. 
There was a lion red, a lover brave, 
Wed to the lily in the tepid wave, 
Then both with flame and fire driven about, 
Tortured from bridal chambers in and out ; 
If the young queen, with varied hues of light, 
Shone in the glass,—that medicine was the right. 
The patients died—and question ne’er was made 
Of who recover’d by our help and aid. 
Our hellish potion thus we here employ'd, 
And more than e’en the pestilence destroy’d ; 
Myself did oft the poison give 
To thousands—saw them pine away, 
Yet now, with shame and sorrow, live 
To hear the murderers praised to-day. 
Wag. Wherefore on this account should you 
be grieved ! 
Is’t not enough that a good man should wield 
With scrupulous care the art he has received ? 
Tf honour to your sire in youth you yield, 
You will learn from him freely—if as man, 
You do with zeal the self-same course pursue, 
Widening yet more the extent of knowledge’ span, 
Your son may rise yet higher still than you. 
Faust, Whoe’er can hope from error’s bound- 
less sea 
Once to emerge, oh! happy, blest is he ! 
The use of what he knows not, man will choose, 
Yet what he really knows he cannot use. 
But with such melancholy thoughts as these 
To taint this bliss-bestowing hour, oh! shun 5 
See how yon low-roof’d, green-girt cottages 
Gleam in the splendour of the setting sun ! 
He bends and sinks, the day hath lived—is o’er, 
Yet other life is quicken’d by his ray,— 
Oh ! that no wing is mine, wherewith to soar, 
And struggle ever after him, away ! 
Bathed in eternal sunshine, I should greet 
A stilly world in silence at my feet ; 
Kach gentle valley steep’d in soft repose, 
Each mountain summit tinged with glowing 
Each silver brook, thatsparkles as it flows, [ beams, 
And spreads resplendent into golden streams. 
The dark defiics, the rugged mountain ways, 
Would not impede me in my godlike flight ; 
E’en now, the Ocean and its heated bays 
Appear to rise on my enraptured sight. 
Slow seems the God of Light tu sink away, 
Yet still the newly-waken’d feelings play,— 
I hurry on, free, unconfined, 
_ To drink the eternal light he sheds,— 
The darkening Night I leave behind, 
While far before me Daylight spreads ; 
The glorious skies above me glow, 
While Ocean heaves her waves below ; 
A beauteous dream ! but, ah ! ‘tis flown, 
And while ’tis passing —H« is gone | 
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Alas! no fleshly pinion e’er 
Can mate the spirit’s wing’d carcer ! 
Yet ‘tis our being’s inborn tone 
To strive for ever up and on ; 
When, lost in the expanse of light, 
The lark above us trills her lay ; 
When o’er the rugged pine-clad height, 
The outspread eagle soars away ; 
When, struggling on, the crane doth roam 
O’er marsh and sea towards her home ! 
Wag. I’ve often had strange fancies in my 
mind, 
But never felt an impulse of the kind ; 
Of wood and field, of dale and hill, 
One very quickly looks one’s fill. 
The wings of any bird, by me 
Will never greatly envied be. 
How differently do mental pleasures 
Lead us from book to book to roam ; 
And ever with these ancient treasures, 
How cheerful winter nights become ! 
A happy life glows warm in every limb, 
And if a precious parchment you unroll, 
Your senses in delight appear to swim, 
And heaven itself descends upon your soul. 
Faust. One impulse only, is in you imprest, 
Acquaint not with the other, then, your heart ; 
Two souls, alas! are dwelling in my breast, 
One from the other striving still to part. 
The one clings fast to all that this life prizes, 
With organs, strong as iron cramps may be, 
The other from this darkness proudly rises, 
To regions of a glorious ancestry. 
Oh ! if there now be spirits hovering near, 
Ruling with power ’twixt the heavens and earth, 
Descend ye from your golden atmosphere 
And lead me where new, varied life has birth ! 
Yes ! were a magic mantle but mine own, 
To bear me far away to stranger lands, 
Not for the costliest robe that ever shone ° 
Around a monarch—should it leave my hands ! 
Wag. Invoke not thou the well-known 
band, 
Diffused throughout the atmosphere, 
Which, thousand-form’d, on every hand, 
To man, threats danger ever near. 
If from the north the spirits come, 
Sharp-fang’d, and arrowy-tongued they roam ; 
If from the east—dry, parching,—they 
Upon your lungs consuming prey ; 
If from the southern desert’s sand 
Their scorching wings they round you spread, 
They form a fiercely-wasting band, 
That heap up fire on your head ; 
The genial west, alone can bring 
Those that refreshen like the spring,— 
Yet floods of waters calling down, 
Fields, meadows, and yourself they drown. 
Of listening fond, on mischief bent, 
With pleasure they our hests receive 
Because their pleasure ’s to deceive ; 
Pretending dey from heaven are sent, 
They claim a kindred with the sky 
Lisping like angels as they lie. 
But let us go! The earth is grey, 
The air is cold, the mists arise, 
It is at eve alone we sem 
Our home’s true worth and value prize. 
Why atand’st thou thus with wondering view ? 
t through the twilight draws thine eye! 


Faust. See’st thou yon black dog, ranging 
through 

The corn and stubble here hard by t 

Wag. Yes! but yet nothing in him strange I 


see, 
Faust. Mark“him ! what should you take the 
brute to be? 

Wag. Why, for some poodle, in his usual way, 
Seeking what path his master’s steps may stray. 

Faust. Dost mark the circling curves he makes, 

Still as he runs approaehing nigher ! 
And see ! unless mine eye mistakes, 

He leaves behind a track of fire ! 

Wag. That must be some illusion, I believe, 
For only a black dog can I perceive. 

Faust. He now appears to me to trace 

Light magic toils around our feet. 

Wag. He bounds with hesitating pace, 

Because he doth two strangers meet. 

Faust. The circle narrows—he’s already near. 

Wag. Thou see’st, a dog and not a sprite is 
He growls and pauses,—on his belly lays, [here ! 
Just like all other dogs in all his ways. 

Faust. Here! hither | join our company! 

Wag. Some foolish poodle it must be ; 
If thou stand’st still, he waits and watches on thee ; 
Shouldst thou speak to him, he will jumpupon thee; 
Lose aught, and to thy feet he will it bring, 
Or for thy stick into the water spring. 

Faust. ’Tis true—no traces of a sprite I see, 
And all must the result of training be. 

Wag. A dog that has, with skill and care, 

Been well brought up and duly train’d 
May e’en a wise man’s kindness share, 

And be with favour entertain’d, 
And this—your clever scholar,—you will see 
Will well deserving your affection be. 

[They go into the gate af the town. 


FAUST’S STUDY. 
Faust enters with the Poodle. 


Faust. With deepest night above them spread 
I have forsaken field and plain ; 
With holy awe and prescient dread 
Now wakes our better soul again ! 
In slumber lies each passion wild, 
Calm sleeps each ruthless deed of ill, 
But love to every earthly child, 
The love of God is moving still ! 


Be quiet, poodle ! run not here and there ! 
Why at the threshold dost thou snuff the air ¢ 
Lie down behind the stove and peaceful be— 
There ! my best cushion do I give to thee : 

As thou without, upon the mountain way, 
Pleasedst us with running—with thy frolic play 
So now from me in turn receive my care, 

But as a quiet guest my kindness share. 


Ah ! when within our narrow cell, 

The lamp again so clearly burns, 
The bosom is illumined well, 

Its knowledge to the heart returns ; 
Reason her voice resumes again, 

With blossoms hupe once more is rife, 
And we with longing glow to drain 

The streams—the very founts of life. * 
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Grow! net ! such brutal sounds but ill agree | 
With the blest tones now all p g me ; 
We oft may see how men deride whate’er 
They know not—snarling at the good and fair, 
Both uncongenial te their souls,—and can 
This dog incline to growl at them, like man ! 
But ah! I feel e’en when my mind ’s at best, 
Contentment wells no longer from my breast : 
Oh ! wherefore sinks the stream 80 soon away, 
And we again all parch’d and thirsting lay t 
I’ve felt that oft—yet from this want, arise 
Some compensations—for we learn to prize 
Things more than earthly—our desires are bent 
On Revelation, which doth nowhere burn 
More brightly than in the New Testament, 
And to it, in its ancient text, I turn, 
To render truly, and devoid of wrong, 
The holy page into my darling German Tongue. 
[He onens the volume and sets himself to the task. 
‘Tis writ,“ In the beginning was the Worp ;”— — 
Here stay’d already, who will aid afford ? 
So highly I the Worp can never rate, 
And differently I must the text translate, 
Tf by the spirit rightly I am taught ; 
Tis writ “ In the beginning was the THouaHrT ;” 
Consider well this first line—that thy pen 
Be not o’er hasty—-must we deem it then 
The THovent that forms and movesall here wesee ; 
“In the beginning was the Power,’’"—shall be 
The line—yet something warns me that I must 
Take heed how I afford the words my trust ; 
The spirit aiding me —] now succeed, 
And write “ In the beginning was the DrrEp,”’ 


Poodle ! I tell thee, cease to growl ! 
If I with you this chamber share, 
You must leave off this barking how}, 
So rude a guest I cannot bear; 
One of us two this cell must quit, 
And though unwilling to withhold 
My hospitality—’tis fit 
ou leave me, free and uncontroll’d. 
The door is open, you can stray 
Where’er you like upon your way ; 
But what is this? what do I sce t 
Can it in course of nature be ? 
Is’t real, or but a shadowy showing ? 
How long and broad the poodle ’s growing ! 
Ife fearfully himself uprears, 
No dog-like form—the furm he wears, 
Some monster of the Nile appears ! 
What phantom have I brought within ! 
Fire-eyed—with teeth that horrid grin ! 
Ah! now I know thee—and I see, 
Thou being of half-hellish brood, 
Phat to o’ermaster such as thee, 
The key of Solomon is good. 
Spirtts (without, in the passage). One within, by 
suare is caught, 
Stay without and follow not ; 
As when the fox by steel is taken, 
So the old lynx of hell is shaken ; 
But up and down, with heed and care, 
We will hover here and there ; 
Soon he himself perhaps will free, 
But if any aid can be 
From us given—one and all 
Let us be not from his call, 
For to serve us every one ; 
Much he hath already done.” 


Faust. First the spirit to repel 


Of the four I use the spell ; . 


Salamgnder’s light shall glow, 
Undine with har wave shall bend, 
Sylph into the air shall go, 
Kobold from the earth ascend ; 


Who knew not well 

Each element, 

And could not tell 

What power they're lent, 
He were no master to coerce 
The spirits of the universe. 


Salamander ! heed thy name, 
Vanish in the glowing flame ! 
Together rushing—flow, Undine ! 
Sytph { in meteor beauty shine ; 
Incubus ! thy service lend, 

Step forth, and of it make an end ! 


Of all four spells I use, not one 
Appears the beast to work upon ; 

There lies he, and doth on me glower--- 
I have not made him feel my power. 
Ay! there thou liest, but I will 

Make thee hear spells are stronger s:ill. 


Speak! companion ; tell me now 

A fugitive from hell art thou t 

If thou art, this sign attend, 

To which the troops of darkness beri: 
Ha! he already marks it—there 

He swells and bristles up his hair! 
Accursed! canst thou mark it well, 
Unwritten, unpronounceable ! 


Driven behind the stove, his form uprears, 
Increased, and like an elephant appears 5 
He the whole chamber occupies, 

And into mist would sink away ; 
But stand! not to the ceiling rise! 

Down to thy master’s feer—there lay ! 
Thou see’st my threat’nings are not words of light- 
With holy fire I thy form will burn ; [ness, 
Then wait not for that flame of threefold bright- 


ness, 
Wait not fur spells more potent yet and stern ! 
(MEPHISTOPHALES, as the mist sinks, comes from be- 
hind the stove in the dress ofa travelling scholar. 
Meph. Why all this fuss? what may your 
pleasure be ¢ 
Faust. The kernel of the poodle then was thee! 
A travelling scholar—’twas a goodly wile ; 
The Casus certainly excites a smile. 
Meph. Your learned worship, I salute you, yet 
Just uow you made me, with a vengeance, sweat. 
Faust. What is thy name ! : 
Meph. The question I must deem 
Unworthy one who rates the word so low ; 
Who far estranged from things that merely scem, 
Searches the depths of life,—its soul to know. 
Faust. But with your like, when we the name 
Your nature too we commonly discern, [can learn, 
Since but too plainly it appears through all 
Your appellations which men know and call, 
Fly-god, destroyer, liar,—now what art f 
Meph. Know then that I am of that power 8 
Which, willing evil, still produces good. [part 
Faust. What from this riddla may be auder 
stood 3 
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Meph. T am tke spirit that denies for ever, 
And rightly—for of all that rises, never 

One thing rg tok but what deserves to g9 
To ruin and destruction— therefore know, 
’Tis better nothing should arise at all ; 

Thus all men ain, annihilation call— 

Evit, in short, is my true atmosphere ! 

Faust, You say you are a part, yet whole are 

; standing here. 

Meph. I tell thee but the modest truth—though 
That world of folly in a narrow span, {man, 
With boasting speech—himself a whole can call ; 
I’m part of that part, which at first was All, 

Part of that darkness from whence sprung the Light 

That proudly now contends with mother Night, 

Her ancient rank and space—yet speeds but ill,— 

Strive as Light may it clings to matter still ; 

It is from matter that Light streams and flows, 
Light robeth matter in its rarcst hue, 

’Tis matter stops it as it streams and flows, 

And ’twill [hope with matter perish too ! 

faust. Now then I recognise thy worthy trade ! 
Destroy thou canst not, on the largest scale, 

So on a small one the attempt is made. 

Meph. Ay! and to say the truth, with small 
Opposed to nothing from its birth, [avail ; 
This something—this so clumsy earth, 

So oft as I the task have set, 

I know not how to crush it yet ; 

By waves, storms,earthquakes,and the levin brand, 
Untouch’d, unharm'd, remains the sea, the land ; 
And that damn'd stuff,—of man and beasts the 
There is no way of stopping that beside ; [brood, 
How many have I buried,—yet fresh blood 

Still circulates in ever-flowing tide. 

Enough to make one wild with rage to be, 

And yet from air, earth, water, still I see, 

Germs by the thousand springing—they unfold 
From wet and dry; they rise from hot and cold, 
Had I not to myself kept fire alone, 

There would be nothing I could call my own. 

Faust. Then ’gainst the ever-active might, 
That holy, all-creative glows, 

Thou, clench’d in unavailing spite, 
Dost thy cold, devil’s-fist oppose ! 
Work in some other mode thy guile, 
Of chaos thou the strangest son ! 

Meph. Why, we will think of it the while, 
More—the next time we meet—thereon ; 

But this time may I hence ? 

Faust. I know not why 
You ask the question, but now knowing you, 
Seek me again whene’er you will—there lie 
The door, the windows,—here’s a chimney too. 

Meph. Why, caine your threshold doth 
1.© passing out, a slight impediment, [present 
The wizard’s foot upon its aiinee en 

Foust. By that then is your passage out dis- 
If this your footsteps can repel, [tress’d ? 

How was it that you entered ! say, 

And let me know, you son of hell, 

What such a spirit could betray ? 

Meph. Observe it closely—all the lines, you'll 
Are not well drawn,—one angle outwardly [see, 
Is somewhat opea— 

Faust. Lucky this—and thou, 
Hast by this chance become my prisoner now. 

Meph. The poodle springing in saw nothing there, 
sut now quite otherwise seems the affair ; 

The devil can’t get out. 
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Faust. Why not withdraw, 
Here by the window ! 
Meph. Tis a binding law 


On devils and phantoms, that the self-same way 
They must go out by which they entrance found: 

By any passage in we’re free to stray, 
But for our egress we as slaves are bound. 
Faust. Has hell itself itslaws then? good,+~if g0, 
A binding treaty may with you be pass’d ! 
Meph. Whate’er is promised shalt thou truly 

know, 

Enjoying without decrease till the last. 

But this is not so shortly done ; 

More will we speak next time hereon, 

And earnestly again I pray, 

For this time, let me hence away. 
Faust. One moment yet, and Iet me learn = * 
Something worth hearing, and without » mask—- 
Meph. Nay, let me go—I’ll svon return, 
When questions you at will may ask. 
Faust. I did not lay for you the snare ; 
You sought it of your own accord : 

Who finds the devil once—beware ! 

And let him hold him tightly there, 
He will not soon a second chance affor] } 
Meph. Well! if you say it shall be, I 

Will stay and keep you company ; 

But on condition that the while 

My skill your leisure shall beguile. 
Faust. Do so—your art I shall with pleasure see, 

But something gay and pleasant let it be. 
Meph. This hour, my friend, will give your 

senses more 

Delight, than any year you’ve lived before ; 

The songs the airy spirits sing, 

The beauteous images they bring, 

Are not an empty magic-play, 

Nor merely dreams and shadows—they 

Delight on every sense shall thruow— 

Smell, taste, and touch, alike shall know 

Their highest pleasure ;—all are here and need 

No preparation to begin—proceed | 
Spirits (sing). Ye dark, o’er-arching roofs that 
Above us—vanish, disappear ; [lend 

And let thy brilliant light descend, 
Thou sky, 80 azure and so clear,— 

Would the dark clouds that o’er tuee stray 

Were melted to thin air away ! 

Then little stars would sparkle o’er, 

And softer suns their smiles would pour ; 

The beauty of the spirit throng, 
The children of the heavenly king, 

Trembling, above us pours along, 
Coursed by Desire’s ardent wing, 

On earth, behold how bright and fair, 

Gay ribbons flutter in the air; 

O’er the level plain they hover, 

And the green-wove bowers they cover, 

Where youthful hearts (whose happiness 
Glows deep in thoughts’ most hidden mine, 

And seeks not words’ unneeded dress) 
Themselves to life’s best joys resign. 

Grove upon grove, the spreading vine 

Doth in green sprouting tendriig twine, 

And, bending down, the grapes o'erflow 

With wine into the vat below, 

Which gushing, flows in foaming streams 

In brooks where many a jewel gleams ; 

Behind them leaving hill and steep, 

To seas they broaden, wide and deep, 
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To deck with beauty brighter still 
The verdure of each grassy hill. 
The wingéd throng that sips delight, 
Flies forth to meet the orb of day, 
Flies forth to meet those islands bright 
Which dancing on the waters, play. 
And there we listen to the song 
In joyful chorus borne along ; 
And dancers of the meads are there 
Who wancer freely everywhere ; 
Some scale the heights with buoyant limb ; 
See ! others o’er the waters swim ; 
In middle air their forms are rife, 
For others there, light hovering, play ; 
But all press onwards to the life, 
Towards the distant, far-away, 
Where beams of joy, that ever bless, 
Shine forth from stars of happiness. 
Meph. He sleeps! well done, my gay and airy 
throng, 
You ’ve fairly overthrown him with your song ; 
I for this concert now am in your debt ; 
Thou ‘rt not the man to hold the devil yet ! 
With vision’d forms of sweetness round him play, 
Sunk in a sea of error let him lay ! 


But now to break this threshold’s spell, 
Some rat’s keen tooth must serve me well ; 
U hear one rustling ‘neath the oak, 
And need not long his aid invoke : 
Attend ! the Lord of rats and mice, 
Of flies and frogs, of bugs and lice, 
Commands thee gnaw this magic point 
Where he with oil doth it anoint ; 
So ! hopping forth, you’re here, I sec,— 
Now to your task fa] instantly ; 
The point that holds me’s on the edge, 
Towards the threshold’s inner ledge ; 
Quick ! one bite more and then your work’s com- 
Now Faust ! dream on until again we meet. [plete. 
Faust (awakening). Am 1 once more, then, 
made delusion’s prey ? 
And could my vision vanish thus away, 
That throng sorich with forms of beauty shaped ? 
And was it in a dream of lies 
The devil appear’d before mine eyes, 
And that a poodle from my room escaped 


SCENE.—FAUST’S STUDY. 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELRS. 


Faust. Who knocks? Who would again en- 


Upon my time? Come in! Approach! [croach 
Meph. ’Tis I. 
Faust. Come in ! 
Meph. But you must tell 
Me so three times ! 
Faust. Come in then ! 
Meph. Well! 
T trust, for all that yet has past, 


That we shall both agree at last ; 

To chase Ped gloomy thoughts away, 

You see I have arrived to-day, 

Apparell’d like a youth of note 

Tn silken vest and scarlet coat, 

Cock’s plume, and pointed sword—and I 
Advise you—lose no time in words, 

But take the self-same dress, and try, 
Free, unrestrain’d, what life affords. 


Faust. In every dress I still must cope 
With this contracted life of earth 5 
Too young to be without a hope, 
I’m yet too old for empty mirth. 
What can the world afford to me ? 
‘‘ Thou shalt renounce,”’ the eternal song 
That every day and hour must be 
Rung in our ears our whole life long. 
Oh ! bitter tears I fain, could shed, 
To note that day pass o’er my head, 
That in its course would let me see 
One single wish fulfill’d for me ! 
Each bright presentiment of joy 
This wayward feeling darkens o'er, 
And dull realities destroy 
The world my busy thoughts explore. 
At morn I only wake to find 
New horrors—and at evening’s close 
My couch I seek, but there my mind 
Feels not the blessings of repose. 
Then through my brain wild dreams career 
And harrow up my soul with fear. 
The God that dwells within my breast, 
He that can stir my inmost soul, 
Is powerless o’er all the rest— 
O’er things without has no controul. 
Thus, Being a8 a load I bear, 
The stroke of death a wish and prayer ; 
With hatred deep I life detest— 
Meph. Yet death is never quite a welcome 
guest ! 
Faust. Oh! blest is he whose brow he binds 
With gory wreath ’mid victory’s blaze ; 
Whom in a maiden’s arms he finds 
After the dance’s maddening maze. 
O that my soul had gently sunk 
Enrapt, before his spirit’s might ! 
Meph. Yet Na brown juice, there, was not 
un 
By certain lips, one certain night ! 
Faust. It seems then that you sometimes try, 
By way of sport, to play the spy. 
Meph. J’m not omniscient, but may boast, 
That I perceive as much as most. 
hans Since, then, a sweet familiar tone 
ould draw me from those thronging fears, 
And held my hand by touching on ei 
Some feelings left from childhood’s years, 
Could wake with its melodious powers 
A soothing thought of happier hours ,; 
My curse descend on all that twines 
Its jugglery around the soul, 
And, with its cheating force, confines 
Our hearts to earth with strong controul ! 
Accurséd first the high opinion : 
In which the soul is wrapp’d around ; 
Accursed the senses’ strong dominion, 
For ever by appearance bound, 
Accurséd be the lofty themes, 
That play the cheat to us in dreams, 
The cheat of glory and of fame, 
The cheat of an immortal name. 
Cursed be the things to which men bow, 
And worship as the goods of life, 
As house or land, as slave or plough, 
Or dearer yet—as child or wife. ° 
Accursed be mon, when he sheds 
His stores to action to incite, 
And cursed his hand, whene’er he spreads 
Our couch for indolent delight. 
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Accurséd be the sparkling Wine ; 
Love's best emotions, be they cursed, 
Hope ! Faith !—but may this curse of mine 
scend on Patience—last and worst ! 


Chorus of Invisible Spirits. 

Woe ! Woe! Ah Woe! Thou hast destroy’d 

A beanteous world, and made it void 
‘With strong, and stern, and ruthless hand ; 

Crush’d by the blow thy pride hath given. 

It falls, it rends, to ruins driven, 

By thine—a demigod’s command. 

And ours the task to bear away 
Into annihilation’s deep 

Thine havoc’s wreck—and by the way, 

Above the beauty lost, to weep. 

Oh ! mighty ’mid the sons of men ! 

Oh! proud one ! build it up again ; 

Raise it within thy breast once more ! 

Begin of life a new career 

With sense unstain’d, with feelings clear, 

And new-born lays 

Our hearts shall raise 

To peal, that renovation o’er ! 

Meph. These are my little ones—and heed, 

How wisely they their counsel give ; 

From solitude they bid you speed, 

To where you may enjoy and live. [and dead, 
From hence, where blood and thought grow dull 
Out to the world they ask you to be led ! 

Cease with your sorrows thus to play, 

Which on your life like vultures prey ; 

Men of the lowest, vist grade, 

ere you companionship may find, 

Will yet recall that you were made 
To be a man amid mankind. 

Yet mean I not to thrust you there 

Amid the common pack to fare ; 

I do not rank among the great, 

But if with me you ‘ll link your fate, 

And wend your way through life with me, 

I will adapt myself to thee,— 

Me for companion thou shalt ever have, 

And, if you choose, your servant and your slave, 
Faust. And what for this am I to do again f 
Meph, Youwillforthata lengthen’d term obtain. 
Faust. No! No! the devil is selfish one, 

And will not readily do aught, that done, 
Might serve another in a single thing. 

Say, what then the condition is to be, 

And clearly too—a servant such as thee 
A mischief to the house full well may bring. 
Meph,. While ners on Earth to be your slave | 

swear, 

Still ready at your slightest call to be, 

And when we find ourselves together THERE, 
You then shall undertake the same for me. 
Faust, With little trouble am I curst 

About the Tarre—for if you first 

This world destroy, I care not when 

Or how the other ’s built again. 

From this earth flows each rapture that is mine ; 

And this sun’s beams upon my sorrows shine, 

So that I parted from them first may be, 

{may or can, may happen then for me; 

17ll hear no more of what may be our fate, 

If in that future we shall love or hate, 

Or whether in those distant spheres are known 

Aun over and an under like our own. 

Meph. In such a mood as this thou mayst 


Venture the risk— but bind, 

And in these days thy soul shall taste 
All the delights my art can find; 

And through the term I’ll give thee more, 

Than ever man has seen before. 
Faust. And what, poor devil, canst bestow ! 
Canst thou the glorious mind of man, 

In all its proud aspirings, know ? 
May one like thee its nature scan ? 

But hast thou food that never satisfies ? 

Red gold that melts within the hand, and flies ? 

A game at which though ever play‘d, 

No one can ever win? A maid 

Who on my breast will fondly toy, 

Yet even then my neighbour leers ? 

Or honours bright, and god-like joy, 
That like a meteor disappears ? 

Show me the fruit that ere ’tis pluck’d doth rot, 
And trees that bloom anew each coming day ! 
Meph. A task like this you set affrights me not, 
Such pleasures to your sight I could display. 

But, friend, the moments now towards us haste, 

When all that’s good we may in quiet taste. 
Faust. No! If there ever should but come « 

When calmly resting on my couch I lay, [day 

Then may life cease ;—let all thy lies be spent, 

And if thou e’er canst cheat me to content, 

If all the flatteries thou canst employ 

Can once betray me to a sense of joy, 

May that be then the last of days to me! 

This as a wager do I offer thee. 

Meph. Done ! 
Faust. And that instantly ; whene’er I Bay 
To one brief moment, “ Stay! thou art so fair,” 
Around me then thy fetters thou mayst lay, 
And I will perish, scarcely with a care ! 
Then may the death-bell’s warning call— 
’ Thou from thy service shalt be free ! 
The clock may stand, the index fall, 
Be time a thing no more for me | 
Meph. Bethink thee well, for J shall not forget ! 
Faust. Thou hast full right on this thy watch to 


set ; 

I have not rashly judged what powers I bear ; 
As I exist, ’tis but as slave I live,— 

What boots it then to ask whose chains I wear, 
If thine, or others’ hand the yoke must give ? 
Meph. This very day then at the Doctor’s feast 
I will my duty sworn as servant do ; 

But lest our bond by chance should be released, 
I would ut ask you for a line or two. 

Faust. Why! Pedant, dost thou writing then 
demand ¢ 

Man, or man’s word hast thou yet never scann’d § 

Does not the world in all its streams 
Rush onward free and uncontroll’d ? 

But me a promise seal’d, it seems, 

Must firmly bind, and strongly hold ! 

Yet, ’tis a prejudice that long 
Has made its dwelling in the heart, 

And who would wish to do such wrong 
As bid its spell depart ? 

Happy is he who can retain 

At heart the truth unmix’d with stain ; 

He mourns no course he must pursue, 

No sacrifice he needs to rue 3 

But yet a roll of parchment, when 
*Tis stamp’d and blotted o’er with irk, 

Becomes unto the hearts of men 
A spectre from whose sight they shrink. 
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The hand scarce fortns the letters well, 
Ere ’neath the pen the meaning flies ; 

But wax and leather form the spell, 

That doth the ee 

Brass, archment, marble white, 
Whikh. wouldat thon, Evil one, of me ? 

Say ! shall I grave it! or but write ? 

1 leave the choice of all to thee. 
Meph. Why need you make so great a fuss, 

And mar your speech with passion thus % 

The merest scrap shall hold for good, 

If undersign’d by you in blood. 

Foust. if this will fully satisfy thee, 

The silly whim I'll not deny thee. 

Meph. Blood’sa peculiar juice, you will observe. 
Foust. But fear not I shall from this compact 

All that my stirring soul desired (swerve, 
Was to gain what I’ve promised thee ; 

Too high I find its thought aspired, 

I paly of thy rank can be. 

By the Great Spirit am I spurn’d, 
Thrust far away—and Nature, too, 

Now from my longing gaze has turn’d 
And shut herself against my view. 

The thread of thought is snapp’d in twain ; 
Nought in all knowledge can IJ find, 

But long has been disgust, and pain, 

And bitter loathing to my mind. 

Amid the depths of sensuality, 

Now let us quench each loftier passion’s glow, 

*’Neath the yet unpierced veil of sorcery 
Let every wonder rise to meet us now. 

Into the rushing on of Time, 

’Mid Action’s whirl of good and crime, 

Together let us speed ; 
Then pain that grieves, and joys that bless, 
And Disappointment and Success, 

Each other may succeed. 

Action, without a stay or rest, 

Is that which suits man’s nature best. 

Meph. Nor bound nor limit is to thee assign'd; 

If to all pleasure you devote your mind, 

Tasting all dainties as you pass them by, 

Still snatching sweetness, as o’er all you fly, 

Well may you speed ;—but quick your time em- 

ploy ; 

At once fall to, and do not be so coy. 

Faust. Pleasure is not the thing of which I 
speak, 

Tt is the tumult of all sense I seek ; 

Tis agonising joy, enamour’d hate, 

All disappointing pangs that animate ! 

Cured of all thirst for knowledge,—now my heart, 
To every pang in future will I bare, 

And all those feelings, of which all have part, 
Will I within my inmost spirit share. 

My soul shall with the Highest grasp, 

Shall seize alike upon the Low, 

And to my bosom will I clasp 
All human weal, all human woe. 

My single nature, widening, shall embrace 
Within itself the nature shared by all ; 

Like them their joys and sorrows will I trace, 
And will at last, like them, to nothing fall ! 
Meph. Oh! trust me, who on this hard food, 

For many thousand yeara have chew’d, 

From cradle unto bier, no human breast, 

Could ever the old leaven yet digest ; 

This WHOLE too, upon which you set be thought, 

Believe me, for a god alone is wrought ; 


He lives for ever in a blaze of light, 
Us to eternal darkness has he brought; 

To rou are suited only day and night. 

Faust. Ay! but it shall be so— 

Meph. That soon is sald ; 
But one thing still my peace doth wrong, 

That time is short, and art is long ; 

To learn I thought you'd let yourself be ‘ed! 
Make of a poet your associate, 

Bid him through all imagination sweep ; 

Make him all qualities of good and great 

Upon your honour’d head together heap ;— 
The lion’s courage, port, and ire ; 

The swiftness of the deer pursued ; 

The quick Italian’s blood of fire, 

The German’s calmer fortitude : 
Let him for you the mystery find, 
How that together one may bind 
Cunning and nobleness of mind ! 

To love on system, and yet still retain 

The generous and wild desires of youth ; 
Might I with such a man acquaintance gain, 

1’d call him “ Mister Microcosm,” in truth. “ 

Faust. What am I then, if I can ne’er possess 

Of human life the highest, brightest part, 

To which with every sense I strive and press ! 

Meph. Why, thou art in the end—just wha: 

thou art ! 
Go ! deck thyself with wigs of million locks — 
Fix, if thou wilt, thy feet on ell-high stocks, 
Yet just the same as thou art now, 
For ever that abidest thou ! 

Faust. 1 feel—I feel it ! for I find 

That I in vain with toil have stored 
Each treasure of the human mind, 

Within my heart, as in a hoard. 

And now I sit at last beside the goal, 
No fresh, new power wells forth within my sou . 
I am not, after all, a hair’s breadth higher, 
Nor to the Infinite a tittle nigher. 
Meph. Good sir! I see these things you view 
Just in the common garb they wear, 
A wiser course we must pursue 
Before life’s pleasures disappear. 
The devil !—can you not emplo 

lands, feet, and head, and all that’s thine f 
What I with spirit can enjoy, 

Must I the less consider mine ! 

If I can for six horses pay, 
Their strength is mine—I dash away 
A proper man, as if I’d known 
All four-and-twenty legs my own. 
Come ! come! aside such thoughts and ponder- 
ings lay $ 
Or with them, out into the world away. 
One to mere speculation always given 
Is like a brute on a dry common bound, 
By some ill spirit in one circle driven, 

While pasture, fresh and green, spreads all 

around. 

Faust. How shall we manage f 

Meph. Forth at once proceed 
A place of martyrdom is this for you ; 

Can you call ¢his the sort of life to lead, 
O'erwearying yourself and scholars toot [trash 
Leave this to neighbour Paunch—such straw ana 
Why do you give yourself the toil to thrash ! 

The best you know you dare not tell the boys ; 
E’en now there's one approaching, by the noise 
Faust. Vil see him not— 
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Mepr. Foor ney he's waited long, 
To send him disappointed back were wrong ; 
Flive me a cap and gown,—and you shall see,— 
This masking robe wil! suit me famously. 

(He puts on the dress. 
Trust to my wit, I only need 
The quarter of an hour to spare ; 
{n the mean time do you proceed, 

And for our pleasant trip prepare. (Faust ezit. 

Meph. (in Faust’s long gown). Yes! Reason 

and all Knowledge but despise, 

Man’s highest strength—and let thy soul decline 
Under the influence of the Prince of Lies, 

Till stronger yet is link’d thy part divine 
With the delusion that shall round thee rise ; 

Then—then, without condition, thou art mine ! 
His fate has given him a soul, which will, 
Uncurb'd, uncheck’d, be pressing onward still ; 
Whose o’erwrought striving after distant things 
All near and earthly pleasure oversprings. 
Through all in life most bare and waste, 

Him will I lead with me, 

And all things shall beguile his taste 

With flat vapidity. 

Amid them shall he struggle—gaze, yet stand 
More strongly fetter’d by my thralling band ; 
Of all-insatiable soul, 

To never-slaked desire a slave, 

Before his lips their drink shall roll, 

Untasted fruit before them wave ; 

For joys, delights, unfelt before, . 
In vain shall he with prayers implore. 
And had not his own wilfulness 
His soul unto the devil bound, 
He must with certainty no less 
Himself his own damnation found ! 
The Scholar enters. 

Scholar. I here have just arrived from home, 
And all devotion have I come, 

To see and talk with one whom all 

With reverence have named to me. 

Meph. Your courtesy doth for answer call ; 

A man like many more you see ; 

Have you inquired yet elsewhere ? 

Scholar. Let me, I pray, your interest share ! 
With youthful blood, but little gold, 

And every wish to learn, I’ve come. 

My mother’s heart would fain withhold 

My steps from wandering from my home, 
But I desired to discern 
If right and truth I here might learn. 

Meph. The very place these things to find 
Is this ;— 

Scholar. But still, to speak my mind, 

F’en now I wish myself away ! 

These roofs and halls, in no degree 
Suit with my taste—and I must say 

Each room too narrow seems to me. 

Nor waving branch—nor bower of green 
May there in any place be seen, 
And onthe benches, in the hall, 
Thought, hearing, sight, forsake me all ! 

Meph. These come with habit only—so 

An infant takes its mother’s breast 
Not willingly at first—although 

It feeds full soon with joyful zest. 

So from the breasts of Wisdom wilt thou feel 
More pleasure with each day upon thee steal. 

Scholar. I on her neck shall hang delightedly ! 

But tell me only how she mine may be ¢ 


Meph. Just say, before more time we lose, 
What, for a faculty, you choose. 
Scholar. I wish to be most deeply learn’d, 
And would all-willingly pursue 
All things in earth or heaven discern‘d, 
In science and in nature too. 
Meph. You're in the right direction here 5 
But keep your thought unbent and clear. 
Scholar. I'll give the task all heart and mind ; 
But yet sometimes would gladly play 
For relaxation ; when I find 
A sunny summer’s holiday. 
Meph. But use all time within Your reach, 
So rapidly it passes by. 
Order, indeed, will always teach 
The way to gain on hours that fly. 
For this, then, 1 should wish to make 
You first a course of logic take ; 
For ’tis an art by which the mind 
Is nicely fetter’d and confined ! 
Laced up in Spanish-boots, it creeps 
Discreetly o’er the path of thought, 
And here and there no longer sweeps, 
Like marsh. lights by the breezes caught. 
Then many an hour will be spent 
In teaching what you once could get 
By the first single glance you lent, 
As freely as you drank or eat ; 
But one—two—three, you now must learn, 
Are needed, ere you can discern. 
‘Tis with the fabrics woven by the mind, 
As with the web which is the weaver’s care ; 
In this a single treadle, we may find, 
Can move at once a thousand threads— and there 
The shuttles ever back and forwards play, 
And threads unseen and viewless shoot and stray, 
While midst them all a thousand ties 
Are struck off at a single blow— 
Your wise man here steps in and cries, 
(T’ enlighten you,) “ Ié must be so.” 
The first being thus,—the second thus,—you see 
That thus the third and fourth, of course, must be; 
And if the first and second had not been, 
The third and fourth would never have been seen ! 
Scholars in every time and place 
Great value on such lore have set, 
But never one of all the race 
Has ever made a Weaver yet. 
He who life’s mystery would know, 
And to another would display, 
Tries ie its nature he can show) 
To drive the breathing soul away ; 
The parts are then within his hand, 
And only want—their living band ! 
Of Nature the manipulation, 
The art is term’d by chemistry, 
Which by its own denomination, 
Doth mock itself unknowingly. [cern. 
Scholar. Your meaning, sir, I cannot quite dis- 
Meph. You'll soon improve in this, if you but 
All things you meet with—properly [learn 
T’ arrange, reduce, and classify. 
Scholar. All things to me you here have said, 
So utterly my thoughts confound, 
I feel as if within my head 
There were a millwheel turning round ! 
Meph. Next your attention I would call 
To metaphysics—so you’ll scan 
With most profound conception—all 
Unfitted for the brain of man ! 
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A learned word will serve you well 
What's there—and what is not, to tell. 
But use in this, your first half-year, 
The greatest regularity ; 
Five lectures every day you'll hear ; 
There, as the clock strikes, you must be : 
Be well.prepared before you go ; 
The p hs all learn’d by heart, 
Thereby you will the better know 
He does not from the book depart. 
He cannot then your mind beguile 
With aught but in the volume stated ; 
Yet write as earnestly the while 
As if the Holy Ghost dictated ! 
Scholar, I shall not need your bidding twice, 
I judge how useful your advice ; 
What we in white and black can lay 
We can securely bear away. 
Meph. Yet choose you out a faculty ! 
Scholar. The Law will never suit with me ! 
Meph. I cannot blame you—for I know 
All to this science link’d and wed ; 
Both laws and rights descending go, 
Like a disease inherited. 
They drag along from race to race, 
They slowly shift from place to place ; 
Reason to nonsense turn’d we see, 
Well-doing to a curse is worn ; 
And, ’neath the law,—’tis woe to thee 
If thou hast been a grandson born ! 
But of the law born with us—of the heart— 
Of this, alas ! no question e’er is sought ! 
Scholar. You add to my aversion;—lucky part 
Is his who by your wisdom may be taught ! 
[ almost think that I would be 
A student of Theology. 
Meph. I should not wish to lead you wrong ; 
In all this study it is hard 
Your steps from the false way to guard, 
While to it there doth still belong 
So much of hidden poison too, which we 
Scarce from its antidote can tell or see, 
In this too, it is best to hear 
But one—and by his words to swear ; 
Upon the whule—fast by the word abide, 
And safely through the porch twill be your guide, 
Into the temple of calm Certainty. 
Scholar. But still some meaning with the word 
must be. 
Meph. ’Tis true! but one need never care to 
Too much anxiety or toil on this ; [spend 
For, just where meaning fails, the word will lend 
Its aid m time that cannot come amiss. 
With words we safcly may dispute, 
On words we can a system lay; 
With our belief, words nicely suit, 
And from a word ean nought be took away. 
Scho‘ar. You with my questions I detain, 
But pray excusa me—I would yet 
Hear yu on Medicine's art explain, 
And words of guidance for me set. 
Three years are but a shorten’d tide, 
And, ah! the field is very wide ; 
When but a single hint is known 
One then can better feel one’s way. 
Meph. (aside). I’m tired of this pedantic tone, 
And must again the downright devil play. 
7 [Aloud.]} 
The spirit of Med’cine soon is master’d ;—through 
The great and little world you search your way, 


And then let all things, at the last, pursu 
Their course, just as jt pleases God they may. 

In vain you rove through such a space 
With Science for your guide or plan; 

Each one you meet will only trace 
And learn the parts he easiest can. 

Who can the passing moment take 

And of it all advantage make, 

Him you will find the proper man. 

You're fairly built, and seem beside 
As if you had some boldness too ; 

If you but in yourself confide, 

Then other souls will trust in you. 

But above all, learn how to treat 
The women—for their “ Ah’s” and “ Oh's” 

So multiform,-you soon may meet ; 

For from one point their healing flows. 

Be you but passably demure, 

Command o'er all you’ll soon secure ; 

A title first must be possest, 

In you a confidence to breed : 

Superior knowledge ’twill attest, 

And show your art doth ail exceed. 

Those little favours then at once you gain, 

For which another coaxes years in vain. 

Adroitly learn their pulse to feel— 

And boldly round the slender waist 
Your arm, with knowing glances, steal, 
To try how tightly it is laced! 
Scholar. There’s sense in ‘hat—one seeth there 

At any rate, the how and where ! 

Meph. All theory, my friend, is grey ; 

But green is life's bright, golden tree ! 
Scholar. And yet, in truth, I needs must say, 
All this appears a dream to me ! 

Dare I another time your wisdom task, 

And on these grounds once more to hear you, ask 1} 
Meph. What I can give shall willingly be thine’ 
Scholur. But thus 1 really cannot from you go 
This b'snk-leaved volume I have here is mine; 

This tuke. of our favour will you show 1! 

Meph. Mos willingly— 
[He takes the book, writes, and returne it, 

Scholar (reads). “Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum 

et malum.” 
(He shuts the book reverentially, and takes his leave. 
Meph. ed { only trust to that old text, and 
take 


The counsel of my ancient friend, the Snake, 
And soon will come a time when you shall see 
Good cause for grief, though “like to God” you be. 
Faust (enters). Where now, then 3 
Meph. Where it pleases thee , 
The great and little world we’ll see, 
And with what joy and pleasure you 
The boundless course will revel through ! 
Faust. But with this beard— too well I know 
Life’s light and easy art I need ; 
One with the world I ne’er could grow,— 
The experiment will not succeed. 
When 1 in others’ presence stand, 
I fee! myself so mean, so small, 
That now I know on every hand 
Embarrassments will on me fall. 
Meph. All this, my friend, will time provide, 
And of itself, itself will give ; 
Soon as you in yourself confide, 
You know the way to live ! 
Faust. How do we set upon our road ¢ 
Where is our carriage, servant, horse ! 
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ree This mantle we but spread abroad, 
ad through the air twill speed our course. 
For our bold journey you will take 

Your baggage emall, compact in girth ; 
Some vapour I will ready make 

Shall lift us lightly from the earth. 
Swift shall we mount if we are light of weight ; 
You, on your novel life, let me congratulate. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE.—AUERBACH’S CELLAR, LEIPSIC. 
A company of jovial fellows drinking. 
Froscu, Baanper, ALTMAIER, SizBEL. 


Frosch, Will no one drink? none laughter wake? 
T’ll teach you then some mouths to make ; 
You all seem like damp straw to-day, 
Yet light enough can blaze away, 
At other times ;— 
Bran. The fault is thine, 
You give not to our mirthfulness 
Luffoonery nor beastliness. 
Frosch. There, then, are both 
[Throws a ylass of wine over BRANDER’s head. 
Bran. 5 You double swine ! 
Frosch. You wish’d yourself it should be so ! 
Siebel, Who quarrels to the door shall go! 
With open heart strike up the round ! 
Swill, shout, till all the roofs resound ! 
Up, holla ! Ho! 
Alt. I’m lost, I swear ! 
He splits my head—some cotton here ! 
Siebel. Tie only when the echoes burst, 
Rolling from arch to arch along, 
That to or ears is token’d first 
The power of bass amid the song ! 
Frosch. Right! hence with him who takes amiss 
Aught here! A tara, lara, da ! 
Alt. A tara! lara, lara, da! 
Frosch. Our throats are fairly tuned by this ! 
[Sings. 
“ The dear old Roman emmre! how, 
Pray, holds tt still together ?” 
Bran. A nasty and offensive song ! 
Political ! pshaw ! stupid, wrong ! 
Thank God with every coming morn, 
Free from state troubles you were born ; 
And that you have not got to bear 
Aught of the Roman empire’s care | 
I count it gain that mine is not 
A chancellor's or kaiser’s lot ! 
Still, of a chief we should not fail,— 
To choose a pope then be our plan ; 
You know the gifts that turn the scale, 
And elevate the man ! 
Frosch (sings). “ Soar up, Dame Nightingale, 
My love ten thousand times.” [and greet 
Siebel, No greeting to your love betide ! 
No, not one greeting shall there be ! 
Frosch. A greeting and a kiss beside ! 
Thou shalt not hinder me ! 
“ Open bolts ! ‘tis stilly night, 
Open bolts! the lover's waking ! 
Shué the bolts ! when morning’s light 
And coming day are breaking.” 
Siebel. Ay! sing her praise in song and rhyme! 
For me to laugh will come a time ; 
She'll cheat you as she ’s cheated me, 
$o may her love a goblin be ! 


[ Sings. 


Upon a dark and crossing way 
May some such devil with her play ; 
An old he-goat may wicker her “ good-night,’’ 
As he from Blocksberg gallops in his flight ! 
A hearty knave of fleeh and blood 
Is for the wench by far too good! 
So of no “ greeting” here begin, 
Unless to smash her windows in ! | 
Bran, (striking the table). Attend here! all 
you gentlemen— 
Grant that of life I something know ; 
On loving folks here sitting, then, 
I something useful will bestow ! 
A song now of the newest coin, 


And you the chorus boldly join ! (Sings. 


A rat once in a cellar dwelt, 
On fat and butter only fed it, 
Until he raised a paunch, that might 
Have done e’en Dr. Luther credit! 
The cook laid poison in the place, 
Then scarce he there found breathing space—~ 


Chorus.—As if Love’s burning element 
Had been within his body pent ¢ 


Then round he ran, and out he flew, 
At every pool he stopp’d and tasted, 

ie gnaw'd and scratch’d through all the house, 
But naught avail’d,—his fury lasted ! 

In anguish gave he many a bound, 

But soon, poor beast, an end he found ! 


Chorus.—As if Love’s burning element 
Had been within bis body pent ! 


He ran into the kitchen then, 
For very pain—in open day too ! 
And panting, fell upon the fluor, 
Where terribly convulsed he lay too! 
Then laugh'd the poisoner, o’er him stretch’d— 
JJa! he his latest breath has fetch’d ! 


Chorus.—As if Love's burning element 
Had been within his budy pent ! 


Siebel. How chuckle all these senseless flats ! 
A noble cunning this, ’tis true, 

This laying poison for poor rats ! 

Bran, They're favour'd then, perhaps, by you ! 
Alt. The bald-pate paunch ! this luckless lot, 
‘Thus hearing he has soften'd grown ; 

He sees the swell’d-up rat has gout 
A figure very like his own ! 


Enter Faust and M&epuHisTtoPpHeLes, 


Meph. (to Faust). But above all things, I must 
bring you where 
You may the mirth of merry fellows share ; 
With whom it will be thine to see 
How lightly life can pass away ; 
With churls like these, now, it can he 
A feast with every coming day : 
With little wit, and much content, 
All in a narrow circle pent, 
Speed in the rounding dance away, 
Like kittens with their tails at play ; 
So while no headache's grief they find, 
And while their host will credit give, 
Free from all care they keep their mind, . 
And merrily and gaily live, 
Bran. Just off their journey, one may swear | 
I see it by their wondering air, ~ 
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rosch. Truly thou’rt right — Leipsic ’s the 
me cain I do ovate well, [place | 
A little Paris—by their grace , 
- You may at once its people tell ! 

Siebel. Who should you take them both to be ? 

Frosch. Let me alone, and yoy shall see 

{’ the drinking of a glass, I'll wind 
It out of both of them, in truth, 

As easily as you would find 
The drawing of an infant’s tooth. 

They proud and discontented seem, 

So that they’re nobly born I deem. 

Bran, They’re mountebanks, 1’ll wager well. 

Alt. Most likely { now I'll smoke them—unote ! 

Meph. (to Faust). These fools would not the 

devil smell, 

Although he had them by the throat ! 

Faust, I greet you, gentlemen 

Stebel. And you we greet ! 

(To himself, looking askance at MepitisTorpHELEss. 
What! does the fellow halt upon the feet ¢ 

Meph. Are we allow’d with you to sit t 

Then in good liquor’s stead (which here 
*¢ seems that we can hardly get), 

Good company shall be our cheer. 

Alt, A dainty taste appears this gentleman's ! 

Frosch. You are from Rippach, lately—tell us, 

If ever there, before you came away, __ [pray, 
You chanced to sup a night with Mister Hans ? 

Meph. We pass’d him, gentlemen, to-day, 

When last we with him held some speech ; 

He of his cousins much did say, 

And sends his compliments to each ! 

[He bows to Froscu. 

Alt. (aside). You had it there—you see he’s 

up to it ! 

Siebel. A cunning fellow ! 

Frosch. 

I'll have him yet ! 

Meph. Unless I’m wrong, 

Some well-used voices we could hear 
Singing the chorus of a song ; 

Doubtless the echoes must be clear, 
And through these vaulted arches ring 
Most admirably while you sing. 

Frosch, An amateur, perhaps ! 

Faust. Oh! no! 
Small is the skill my voice would show; 
My pleasure in the art is all 
That I may venture great to call. 

Alt. Give us a song ! 

Meph. 
I will into a hundred strike. 

Siebel, But let it be bran new, I pray ? 

Faust. We are upon our homeward way 
From Spain—and have not travell’d long 
From that bright land of wine and song. 


Meph, (sings). Once ona time there wgsa king 
Who had a wondrous flea ! 


Frosch. Didst mark that well ¢ I deem a flea 
A neat and cleanly guest to be ! 


Meph. (sings). Once on a time there was a king 

Who had a wondrous flea, 

And by him it no less was loved 
Than his only son might be ; 

The monarch for his tailor call’d, 
Who hasted thereupon— 

There !| make the youngster clothes to wear, 
And put him breeches on !’’ 





Only wait a bit ! 





Oh ! if you like, 


Bran. Forget not that the tailor ’s told 
To see he gives a careful fit, 

And, as his head he dear doth hold, 
He make the breeches smoothly sit. 


Meph. (sings). In silken robes, and satin, too, 

This flea was now array’d, 

Had ribbons on his coat—and wore 
A cross thereon display’d ! 

Soon he a broad, bright star did sport, 
And a minister he grew, 

Then call’d his cousins up to coart, 
And made them noble too ! 


The courtiers smooth and ladies fair 
Were now tormented sore, 

From queen to waiting-maid, they were 
All prick’d and bitten o’er. 

Yet dared they not to crack them, 
Or scratch them in despite; 

But we’ll soon crack and stifle them, 
lf us they dare to bite. 


Chorus (shouting). But we'll soon crack and 
If us they dare to bite. [stifle them, 


Frosch, Bravo | that sounded famously ! 
Siebel. And so shall perish every flea ! 
Bran. Point your fingers and nick them fine : 
Alt, Freedom for ever ! Hurrah for wine ! 
Meph. 1 willingly a glass would raise, 
And drink with you to freedom’s praise, 
lf that the wine they give us here 
Unly a little better were. 
Siebel, We'll not hear that again from thee ! 
Meph. But that the host would angry be, 
I'd freely treat each worthy guest, 
From our own cellar, to the best ! 
Siebel. Out with it! I the blame will bear ! 
Frosch. Ay ! agood glass for us prepare, 
And we will praise you, one and all ;— 
Don’t let your sample be too small, 
My skill in judging is but dull 
Uniess I have my mouth right full. 
Alt. (aside). They’re from the Rhine, I think ! 
Meph. Here ! bring 
A gimlet, quick ! 
Bran. Why.such a thing ? 
No barrels at the door-way stand ! 
Alt. The landlord’s tool-chest ’s here at hand ! 
Meph. (taking the gimlet—to Froscu). Now, 
say what sort of wine you'll take. 
Frosch. What do you mean ? have you 80 many 
here ? 
Meph. {I tell you, each of you your choice ma} 
make. 
Alt. (to Froscu). Licking your lips, already, J 
declare ! 
Frosch, Well, then ! if I may choose—the wine 
That grows upon the banks of Rhine ! 
It ever is our fatherland 
Gives the best gifts unto our hand. 
Meph. Ae a hole in the table where Froscu 
sits). A little wax tomake some stoppers— 
Alt. See! 
These are mere juggler’s tricks !— 


Meph. (to BRANDER). What wine for thee ? 
Bran. Oh ! why, Champagne, and sparkling 
let it be ! 


[MepulstopHe es bores another hole; one of them tn 
the mean limehas made some stoppers from the wad 
and stopped the holes, 
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Bran. We cannot'always what is foreign shun, 
The good so far from us we often see ; 

True Germans hate all Frenchmen, every one, 
But yet will drink their wine most willingly. 
Siebel (while MgpnistoPHELES approaches his 

place). I own I like not acid wine, 

A. glass of right-down sweet be mine ! 

Meph. fboring). Full soon, then, shall Tokay be 
thine. 

Alt. Here, gentlemen ! just look at me ; 

You’re only mocking us, I fear ! 

Meph. That were tvo great a liberty, 

With guests like those around us here ! 
‘But quickly say—declare with speed, 

What wine shall I unto you bring ! 

Alt. Oh! any that you have ;—no need 

Of much, or lengthen’d questioning. 

Meph. (After the holes are all bored and stopped, says 

with strange gestures) 

By the vine-stock wine is borne, 

High the he-goat bears his horn 3 

Though flowing is its juice—yet still 
But wooden is the vine, 

And so the wooden table will 
Yield forth for us our wine ! 

An insight this to Nature’s hidden cell, 

And see that you believe the miracle ! 

Now draw the plugs, and to it go ! 

All. (As they take out the stoppers and the wine each 
has named flows into his glass.) 

Oh! beauteous stream, that here dost flow ! 
Meph. Only I beg, be cautious still 

“hat none of you the liquor spill ! 

[They drink frequently. 
Aine). “ As happy all as cannibals ! 
Glad as five hundred swine !” 
Meph. (to Faust). Now they enjoy ! mark but 
their glee ! 
Faust. I would much rather go away ! 
Meph. Just note how bestiality 

Will gloriously itself display ! 

Siebel. (Drinking carelessly, the wine is spilt on the 
ground, and turns into flame.) 

Help ! fire! help ! here’s flaming hell ! 

Meph. (addressing the flame). Be quict! 
friendly element ! 

For this time, friend, (¢o SrrBet,) the drop that fell 
Was but from purgatory sent. 

Siebel. What’s that! It seems you do not 
For this you shall most dearly pay ! [know us ! 
Frosch. This let him only twice but show us ! 
Alt. Best get him quietly away ! 

Siebel. What, sir ! and do you dare with us 

Practise your hocus-pocus thus ! 

Meph. Silence ! old Wine-cask ! 
Siebel. . Broomstick ! will 

You add then insult to disdain ? 
Bran. Only just be a moment still, 

And blows shall pretty thickly rain ! 
Alt. (pulls one of the plugs out of the table, and fire 
Jlies out of the hole against him). 
’ J burn! I burn! 
Siebel. Here’s sorcery ! 

Thrust home ! the knave is stabbing free ! 

[They draw their knives, and rush on MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Meph, (with solemn gestures). 
Image false ! 
And word as strange, 
Sense and place 
Together change ! 


Let your influence appear 
Here awhiie, and after, there. 
[They stand astounded, and look at each other. 


Alt. Wheream I! Whata beauteous land ! 
Frosch. Vineyards ! or sure my sight deceives ' 
Siebel. And here are grapes, too, close at hand ! 
Bran, And see ! beneath their spreaditg leaves, 
How fine a stem doth twine 
And what a bunch doth shine ! 
[He seizes Sree by the nose ; the others do the same, 
and brandish their knives. 
Meph. (as before). Now, Error ! loose from off 
their cyes 
The band that keeps them blind ; 
And how the devil jokes,—do you 
Hereafter bear in mind ! 
[He vanishes with Faust; the men shrink from each 


other. 
Siebel. What's this ? 
Alt. How now ! 
Frosch. Here is no vine ! 


Was it your nose ? 
Bran. (to Stepe.). And here is thine ! 
Within my hand ! 
Alt. The shock, I swear, 
Has thrill’e all through me ; quick ! a chair ! 
For I am sinking ! 
Frosch. Only say, 
What was it that deceived our sense ? 
Siebel. Where is the knave ? If ever in my way 
He comes again, he not with life goes thence ! 
Alt. I saw him on a cask astride, 
From out the cellar swiftly ride,— 
Saw it myself ;—my feet feel dead, 
And heavy, as two lumps of lead ! 
[Guing to the table. 
I wonder if our gushing stream 
Is flowing still ! 
Siebel. A cheat ! a dream ! 
Was all we saw—a dazzling shine. 
Frosch. And yet I thought our drink was wine ! 
Bran. How was it with the grapes and vine ? 
Alt. Let any one hereafter tell 
Me not to trust in miracle ! 


SCENE.—-THE WITCH’S KITCHEN. 


A fire is burning on a low hearth. A large cauldron 
is hanging over it. In the fumes which rise from 
the vessel various figures are seen. A Female 
Monkey ts sitting by the cauldron, skimming it, 
and taking care that it does not boil over. The 
Male Monkey, with the young ones, is sitting 
near the fire, warming himself. The walls and 
ceiling are decked with the rarest articles and 
utensils of Witchery. ‘ 


Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Faust. With loathing deep I feel my soul imbued 
For this mad witchcraft—dost thou promise me 
That I shall really ever be renew’d 
Jn this wild chaos of insanity ? 
And do I need advice in aught 
That can by an old hag be taught ? 
Will all her filthy cookery 
From off this body really steal 
Full thirty years !—Ah ! woe is me, 
If nothing better you reveal ! 
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is departed from me ;—can 
t be that in all nature’s round, 
earch’d by the noble soul of man, 
No such a draught was ever found! _[again, 
Meph. My friend, in this you wisely speak 
Nature one means of growing young affords ; 
nother book, though, does the lore contain, 
And ’tis a chapter strange, the mode records. 
Faust. Ob! tell it me ! 
Meph. If you the means would hold 
Vithout physician, sorcery, or gold, 
Jetake yourself forthwith into the field, ; 
ind hack and dig—the spade and mattock wield ; 
ourself, and all your thoughts, confine 
Vithin a narrow bounding line ; 
3e all your food of simplest kind, 
Live as a beast, the beasts among, 
\nd never let it in your mind 
Be deem’d a robbery or wrong, 
f you yourself manure the soil 
‘hat yields its harvests to your toil. 
[rust me—this mode ’s the best, to give 
Jne youth—though eighty years one live ! 
Faust. To this I never yet was used—nor can 
I e’er to take the spade in hand submit. 
‘t suits me not, this narrowest life of man— 
Meph. Then must the Witch, at last, accom- 
plish it. 
Faust. Why the Witch only ? 
Yourself this magic potion brew ! 
Meph. A pretty pastime! I could build the 
while 
4 thousand bridges, and with less of toil ! 
Not only skill and science doth it ask, 
But patience, too, is wanted for the task : 
A quiet spirit is content 
For years to fashion and produce ; 
By time alone that power is lent, 
That gives its virtue to the juice. 
And all the things of which ’tis wrought 
Are wondrous of their kind, and rare, 
[rue ! by the devil she was taught, 
Yet cannot he the draught prepare. 
[Looking at the Monkeys, 
Behold ! in truth, a pretty pair, 
I'he maiden this—the boy is there. 
[Addressing them. 


[o 


Can not you 


(t seems the Mistress is away ! 


Monkeys. To the feast she’s sped, 
From the house has fled 
Out from the chimney-stone to stray ! 


Meph. And pray, how long then may it be, 
She for her rovings doth require ¢ 
Monkeys. A time about as long, as we 

May warm our paws before the fire. 


Meph. (to Faust). What think you of this 


pretty Seve 
Faust. Such bestial things ne’er met mine eye. 
Meph. Nay ! a discourse like this, 1 swear, 
Is just what I prefer to try. 


[Speaking to the Monkeys. 


But say, cursed whelps, what is it you 
Are in this porridge stirring up ? 
oo Coarse beggars’ broth we cook— 
eph. 
Will come, then, with you here to sup. 


He Monkey (approaching and fawning on Mera.) 
Oh ! throw me the dice, 
Make me rich in a trice; 


No few 


Oh, quick let me money but gain ! 
Now my fate is but sad,~ 
But if money I had, 

Full soon should I honour obtain. 


Meph. How blest the brute would think hin» 
self to be, 
Could he but throw into the lottery ! 
[The Young Monkeys, who have been playing with « 
glass glube, now roll it forwards. 


He Monkey. This is the world, 
That rises and sinks ; 
It rolleth unceasing, 
Like glass it clinks ; 
How soon that breaketh ! 
All empty its core, 
Here brightly it shineth, 
And here still more. 
I live for ever, 
Son ! do not try 
To come nearer—for thou 
Art of those who die ! 
This is clay—and when it breaketh, 
Potsherds on the earth it maketh ! 


Meph. What is this sieve for ? 
He Monkey (taking it). Oh ! if thou 
Wert but a thief—I’d know thee now ! 
[ite yoes to the She Monkey, and makes her look 
through tt. 
Look through !—the thief 
Dost know him well ! 
And darest thou not 
Ilis name to tell ? 


Meph. (approaching the fire). And here—this 
pot f 


He Monkey. The silly sot! 
He knows it not— 
He knoweth not the kettle ! 


Meph. You churligh brute ! 
He Monkey. Here take this brush 
And sit down on the settle ! 
Faust (who during this time has been standing before 
@ mirror, sometimes approaching, and sometimes 
receding from it). 
What do I look on! What a form of heaven, 
Within this magic mirror meets my gaze ! 
Love ! let to me thy swiftest wing be given, 
To waft me to the region where she strays ! 
Ah ! when I leave this single spot, 
Or venture to approach more near, 
She fades, and I behold her not, 
She scems in mist to disappear ! 
A woman’s beauteous form—oh ! can it be, 
Such loveliness was e’er to woman given ! 
In those soft limbs reposing, must I see 
The inmost cssence of each brighter heaven ? 
Oh ! must I seek on earth in vain 
This vision’s likeness to obtain 3 
Meph. Why, when a God six days has wrought, 
And at the finish, “ Bravo!’ cries, 
Tis naturally to be thought 
That something clever should arise. 
This time, your eye with gazing sate, 
I can obtain you such a fair ; 
And his will be a happy fate, 
Who her, as bridegroom, home shall bear. - 
[Favert remains looking into the mirror ; MaPpuisto- 
PHELES lies down on the settle, and plays with Us 
brush, continusng to speak. 
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Here sit I, like a king upon his throne ; 
The sceptre '’s here—I want a crown alone ! 
Monkeys (who have this while been making all sorts 
af strange gestures to each other, bringing a crown 
to Muputstorus es, with loud erics). 
Here is a crown—but be so good 
As glue it on with sweat and blood ! 
(They handle the crown awkwardly, break it in two 
pteces, and Jump about with them. 
Now ’tis done. We see and speak, 
We can hear, and rhymes can make ! 
Faust. (gazing in the mirror). Woe to thee, 
Faust | my soul I feel 
as in frenzy wild to reel ! 
eph. (looking at the beasts). My own head too 
is tottering now. 
Monkeys. If all goes lucky—and when it 
May haply chance that all things fit, 
Then many thoughts uprising glow ! 
Faust. My heart begins to burn—away ! 
Oh, do but Jet us haste from here ! 
Meph. (in the same position). Well! no one 
can deny that they, 
As poets, are at least sincere ! 

[The cauldron, which the She Monkcy has neglected, 
begins to boil over ; a yreat flame rises and shoots 
up the chimney. The Witch comes down the chim- 
ney, through the flame, uttering horrible cries. 

Witch. Eu! Eu! Eu! Eu! 
Cursed beasts—damnation on ye both, 
Neglecting thus the pot and broth, 
And scalding me, your dame !—what now ? 
[Seeing Faust and MEPHISTOPHELBES, 
Who is within ? 
What are ye, and how 
Did ye entrance win ? 
What seek ye? May the fiery pang 
Upon your bones and sinews hang ! 

{She dips the ladle into the cauldron, and sprinkles 
Jlame at Faust, and MEPHISTOPHELES, and the 
Monkeys. The Monkeys whimper. 

Meph. (Inverts the brush which he held in his hands, 
and strikes among the alasses and pots.) 
Crash, split and shatter ! 
To pieces the lot ! 
Here the brewage I scatter, 
Here glasses and pot ! 
’Tis all but a jest—beating time, you see, 
You carrion-hag, to your melody! 
(The Witch steps back in rage and astonishment. 
Dost know me now, thou skeleton abhorr’d ? 
Thou scarecrow! know’st thy master and thy lord ! 
What now prevents my arm from smashing you 
Tn pieces—and your monkey-spirits too ? 
Ilave you no more respect and grace 
For the red waistcoat 1 Didst not know 
My cock’s-plume? Have I hid my face ? 
Am I obliged my name to show ? 
Witch. Oh! pardon me, my lord, that I 
So rough in greeting you should be ; 
The cloven foot I cannot spy,— 
Your ravens, too, I do not see ! 
Meph. For this time you shall pardon get, 
For it is long since last we met. 
Refinement, too, that smoothens all 
O’er which it in the world has pass'd, 
Has been extended in its call, 
And reach’d the devil, too, at last. 


That Northern Phantom found no more can be, — 


Horns, tail, and claws, we now no longer sce ; 


As for the foot—I cannot spare it, 

But were I openly to wear it, 

It might do greater harm than good 

To me among the multitude. 

And s0, like many a youth beside, 

Who bravely to the eye appears, 
Yet something still contrives to hide, 
I’ve worn false calves for many years ! 
Witch (dancing). My sense and reason nigh 
are lost, with glee, 

The gallant Satan here again to see ! {none |! 
Meph. Woman! that name I suffer now from 
Witch. Why? what then may the name to you 

have done ? 
Meph. Long is it now since it has been 
In story-books much written seen, 
Yet men from this no good have got, 
For nothing better have they gain’d ; 
The evil-one they now have not, 
But still the evil have remain’d. 
Call me Lord Baron—that were good— 
Like others, I'm a cavalier ! 
You will not doubt my gentle blood, 
For see ! these are the arms I bear ! 
[He makes an unseemly gesture. 
Witch (laughing loudly). Ha! ha! that’s just 
your way—I see 
You’re still the same wild merry knave ! 
Meph. (to Faust.) My friend ! mark this—this 
still must be 
The way with witches to behave, 
Witch. Well now, but tell me, gentlemen, 
What do you seck in this my den ? 
Meph. A well-fill’d goblet of the juice, 
The liquor that you know so well ; 
The oldest, too, you must produce,— 
Years double make its potent spell. 
Witch. With pleasure ! here a flask is placed, 

Of which sometimes myself I taste, 

Which, too, doth now no longer stink ;— 
(Aside.) To thee a glass Ill freely give, 

But unprepared, should this man drink, 

Thou know’st an hour he cannot live ! 
Meph. Oh! ’tis a worthy friend of mine, 
On whom with good effect ’twill pass, 

1 grudge him not the best of thine,— 

Thy spells then speak, and draw thy line, 
And fill him up a brimming glass ! 

[The Witch, with strange gestures, draws a circle and 
places rare things in it. In the mean time the 
glasses begin to ring, and the cauldron to sound 
and make music. She brings a great book, and 
places the monkeys in the circle, making them serve 
for a reading desk, and to hold torches. She signs 
to Faust to approach. 

Faust (to Mers.). But what from all this 
cometh—tell ! 
This stuff—these antics wild to view, 
This jugglery—I know it well, 
Know it of old—and hate it too | 
Meph. Oh! stuff to laugh at—do not be 
So nice and choicc—for from her art 
We must some hocus-pocus see, 
That well the draught may play its part. 
[He obliges Faust to enter the circle. 
Witch (begins to read from the book with great em 
Knowledge to you {phasis} 
Must now be given, 
Of one make ten, 
Leave two, and then 
Will three make even ; 
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Rich art thou straight, 
Then drop thou the four 
And from five and six more, 
So runneth my lore, 
Make seven and eight. 
Then is it done, 
For nine is one 
And ten is none, 
This is the witch’s one times one. 


Faust. The hag, methinks, is raving !~- 
Meph. Oh ! 
Much more of it is coming yet, 
For all the book fall well I know, 
And all to the same tune is set. 
I’ve on it lost much time and pains ; 
For every law and every rule, 
Of downright paradox, remains 
Obscure alike to sage and fvol. 
The art ’s both old and new, my friend, 
For thus it dver hath been done, 
Error for truth men far extend 
By one and three, and three and one. 
Unceasingly ’tis talk’d and taught ; 
Who will for idiots think or care ? 
When, saving words, man heareth naught, 
He soon believes there’s something there. 
Witch (continuing). The lofty power of 
knowledge 
From all the world conceal'd, 
To him who thinks not of it, 
To him it is reveal’d. 
On him it is bestow’d to share 
Without his thought—without his care. 
Faust. What jargon sounds her cvery werd ! 
My hcad seems as asunder breaking, 
As if I in full chorus heard 
A hundred thousand idiots speaking. 
Meph. Enough, good sibyl—now be still, 
And quickly get us forth thy drink,— 
See, too, that you the liquor fill 
Up to the goblet’s brink. 
Iie is a man of many a grade, 
Who many a draught ere now has made. 
[The Witch, with many ceremonies, pours the liquor 
into a cup: as Faust lifts it to his mouth a light 
Jlame rises. 
Meph. Down with it—never hesitate ! 
"Twill cheer the heart within thy frame ; 
You with the devil be a mate, 
And shrink before a little flame ! 
{The Witch breaks the circle ; Faust comes out of it. 
Meph. You must not rest—now forth with 
Bpeed ! 
Witch, Aud may the potion work aright. 
Meph. (to the Witch). If aught you wish from 
me, you need 
But name it on Walpurgis’ night. 
Witch. Here is a song—which now and then 
you'll sing, 
And a peculiar influence "twill bring. 
Meph. (to Faust), Come! quick! and let 
yourself by me be sway’d, 
For throughly to perspire you must be made, 
In order that this spirit’s flood 
May penetrate through bone and blood ; 
Then will I teach you to possess 
A noble, courtly idleness ; 
And with delight you soon will feel 
How Cupid in your body lurks, 


How quick he through your frame will steal, 
How merrily he stirs and works, 
Faust. Let me one moment in the mirror find 
That female form—too lovely was its grace ! 
Meph. Nay, nay ! the model of all womankind 

You soon in flesh and blood shall see before your 


face. 
( Aside.) That draught within—you soon will greet, 
An Helen in each wench you meet ! 


SCENE.—THE STREET. 


Faust (MARGARET passing by). 


Faust. My pretty lady, may I dare 
Offer my arm and company ? 
Mar. Iam no lady, sir, nor am I faie, 
And by myself, my way can homeward see ! 
(She breaks from him and exit. 
Faust. By Heaven ! this child indeed is fair, 
Her equal have I ne’er espied, 
Of modesty and virtue rare, 
Though somewhat snappish, too, beside. 
Her ruddy lips—her radiant face, 
Will dwell with me while life shall last. 
She droop’d her eye with bashful grace, 
And deep into my heart it pase’d ! 
How tart she spoke—the saucy thing ! 
‘S'was absolutely ravishing ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 
Mephisto ! you must get this girl for me! 
Meph. Which? 
Faust. Why she pass’d but now— 
Meph. This must it be? 
She comes from her confessor here, 
Who has from sin pronounced her clear. 
I stole up close beside the chair ;— 
She is a pure and stainless flower, 
Who e’en for nothing knelt her there,— 
Nay, over her | have no power. 
Faust, Yet she is past her fourteenth year ! 
Meph. You speak complete Jack Rake, I swear, 
Who to himself is coveting 
Each tender blossom to attain, 
Who deems no worth nor love can spring 
But is for him to pluck and gain. 
But this, friend, will not always do. 
Faust. Good sermoniser! Pray from you 
Let’s hear no more morality ! 
If this sweet maiden is not prest 
This night within my arms to rest, 
Midnight our bond shall ended see. 
Meph. What can and cannot—beur in mind 3 
At least a fortnight I shall need 
But opportunity to find, 
With any chance I shall succeed. 
Faust. Did seven clear hours before me lay, 
The devil’s aid I would not pray 
So young a creature to betray. 
Meph. You’rcalmost Frenchman in that speech; 
But do not fret you, I beseech ! 
Why to enjoyment should you sweep ? 
The pleasure is not near so deep, 
As when your toy you’ve moulded well 
With all the nonsense possible ; 
As many a French romance can tell ! 
Faust. I’ve appetite without all that. 
Meph. Nay, without jest,—lI tell you flat, 
This maiden 1s not to be won 
So quickly as you wish it done ; 
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We nothing here can take by force, 
So we to guile must have recourse, 
Faust. Go! fetch me something she has blest, 
Some treasure from my angel’s hand ! 
Lead ! Lead me to her place of rest, 
Bring me a kerchief from her breast, 
A garter of my love—n band ! 
Meph. That for your passion you may see, 
My anxious service used shall be, 
No moment lost, I’ll lead the way 
Into her chamber—— 


Faust. And will she 
Behold me—TI possess her !|— 
M. eph. Nay 9 


She at a neighbour's house will be, 
While you amid her atmosphere, 
Alone, the moments may employ 
In feasting fully, on the dear 
Voluptuous hopes of coming joy. 
Faust. Can we go‘now ? 
Meph. It is too early yet. 
Faust. See then that you a present for her get! 
(Exit. 
Meph. Presents forthwith ! that’s brave indeed ! 
The very way, though, to succeed ! 
I know full many a place, with store 
Of treasures buried there of yore,— 


I must a little look them o’er. [Ezit. 


EVENING.——-A SMALL NEAT CHAMBER. 


Maraaret (hinding and plaiting her hair). 


I would give something could I know, 
Who that same gentleman might be : 
Himeelf right gallant did he show, 
Of noble birth too—on his brow 
That could I very plainly see ; 
For were he not of high descent 


He had not been so impudent. (Exit. 


MEPHISTOPHELES and Faust enter, 


Meph. Come in! but tread you light and low ; 
Only come in! 
Faust. Pray leave me now ! 
Meph. It is not every maid you meet 
At once so diligent and neat. (Exit. 
Faust. Welcome, sweet twilight, that around, 
above, 
Dost all this dim and hallow’d place possess ! 
Seize on my heart, ye sweetest pangs of love, 
Fed on the dew of hope’s deliciousness. 
How deep a sense of stillness breathes around, 
What order and contentment here are found, 
What riches ’mid this poverty abound ; 
In this small cell—of bliss what plentcousness ! 
[He throws himself into the leathern chuir by the side 
of the bed. 
Receive me! thou who hast, in joy and mirth, 
Oft welcomed those who now are pass’d from 
earth | 
Beside this father’s-throne, how oft have hung 
A throng of children, close around it clung ! 
Here may my love—amid the little band, 
All thankful for the gift that Christmas brought, 
Have gently kiss’d her grandsire’s wither’d hand, 
Her warm, round cheek, with childhood’s fresh- 
ness fraught. 


Maiden { it is thy spirit which I feel, 
Of order and abundance, round me steal, 


Which, motherlike, doth teach thee, day by day, 

This table with its neat white cloth to lay, 

To strew beneath thy foot the crisping sand ; 

Thou dear one ! even godlike is thine hand, 

For ’tis through thee, and by thy care, is given 

Unto this little hut the air of heaven ! 

And here! (He lifts up one gf the bed-curtains. 
What tremblings of delight I feel ! 

Here could I let whole hours o’er me steal ; 

Here, Nature, didst thou in light dreams endow 

With perfect form the angel-born below ; 

Here lay the child,—its gentle bosom fill’d 

With life—warm life, and as its efforts thrill’d, 

With strivings, holy in their strength and pure, 

The god-framed image wrought itself mature ! 


And thou! what brings thee here !—what joy I feel ! 
What raptures through my inmost bosom steal 3 
What is it thou wouldst here 3—And what is this 
That weighs upon my soul amid its bliss, 

And sinks the heart that swell’d in joy before $ 
Alas! Poor Faust! 1 know thee now no more! 


Oh! do I breathe a magic atmosphere ? 

I hasted to enjoy, brook’d no delay! 
Yet in a dream of love now melt away ! 

Are we the sport of every breath of air? 

If she now enter’d, how wouldst thou atone 
For the mean violence thou here hast done ? 

The braggart ! ah, how pitifully shrunk, 
Would lic prostrated at her feet and sunk ! 
Enter M&PHISTOPHELES, 

Meph. Quick ! She’s below, and at the door! 

Faust. Away! I will return no more ! 

Meph. Here is a casket, which you'll find 
Heavy enough, and fairly lined ; 

From elsewhere this have I convey’d ; 
Quick, let it in the press be laid ! 

She’ll be beside herself with glee ; 

I’ve casketed these gems for thee, 

That thou, with them, another mayst betray, 
For still a child ’s a child, and play is play! 

Faust. I know not—shall I? 

Meph. Why! how can you ask it ? 
Perhaps you mean yourself to keep the casket ! 
If so, 1 recommend cutright 

You keep your sensuality 
For other hours than day’s fair light, 

And further trouble save to me. 

I hope you’re not to avarice led— 

T rub my hands—I scratch my head— 

[ie places the casket in the press, and shuts the lock. 

Away, away ! you go to mould with skill 

This sweet young creature to your wish and will. 

And yet you look as dull and full of gloom 

As if you went into your lecture-room, 

Or there embodied saw, all cold and grey, 

Physics and metaphysics too—away ! 

Enter MARGARET with a lamp. 

Tis hot and close here !—yet below 

(She opens the window ° 
So very warm it has not been, 
I feel all o’er 1 know not how, 
I would my mother were come in ! 

A shiver seems o’er all my frame to go 5 

But I’m but a poor timid girl, I know ! 
(She sings as she undresses herecif 

There was a king in ancient Thule, 
Whose mistress—faithful to the grave— 
With dying hand, unto her lord, 
A golden goblet gave. 


(Excunt 


Mar. 
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Naught prized he more—at every feast 
He drain'd it from the very brim, 
And ever as therefrom he drank, 
His eyes with tears were dim ! 





And when he came himeelf to die, 
He ali his cities reckon’d up ; 

Not one of them he grudged his heir, 
But not so with the golden cup. 


He sat him at the royal feast, 

With all his knights of high degrec, 
Within his old ancestral hall 

A castle that o’erlook'd the sea, 


Ilere the old toper stood, and took 
Tlis latest draught of wine’s bright glow, 
Then threw the hallow'd goblet down 
Into the waves below. 


Tle saw it aplash—he watch’'d it fill— 
And sink, deep, deep into the main ; 
Then sorrow o'er his eyelids fell, 
He never drank a drop again. 
(She opens the press to put her clothes in it, and finds 
the casket. 
How came this pretty casket here {—I’m sure 
That I this morning lock’d the press secure ! 
Tis very strange ! I wondcr what can be 
Within it shut !—could one contrive to sce ! 
Perchance it is a pledge by some one sent 
On which my mother has some money lent ! 
Here by the ribbon hangs a key, 
I think I'll open it—Oh ! see! 
Look ! God in Heaven ! what is here ? 
Nothing like this c’er met my sight, 
Jewels that any countess might 
In highest festal splendour wear ! 
Low would this chain now look on me 
Whore can these gems and jewels be ? 
(She pute them on and walks up and down before a 
mirror. 
Oli! would these earrings only were but mine ! 
Quite different in these would one appear ; 
What does it skill, poor maid, that beauty ’s thine % 
That is all very good, indecd, and fair, 
But all alone they let it be ; 
Man loves, yet half but pities thee ! 
But to Gop there springs 
To Gotp there clings, 
All, all! alas! for us, poor things! 


PROMENADE. 


Faust walking up and dotwon, immersed in thought. 
MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 

Meph. By all the pangs in love despised that 
By all the burning elements of hell ! [dwell ! 
Would I knew aught more deadly, worse, 

More desperate, by which to curse ! 
Faust. What now! what doth your face so 
pinch and wring ¢ 
In all my life I ne’er saw such a thing ! 

Meph. To the devil I could give myself, I vow, 
If I were not the devil myself. 

Faust. How now ? 

Has anything occurr’d to turn your brain ? 
"Tis well in you, to rave like one insane ! 

Meph. Nay, think! the gems for Margaret 

brought 

A priest bas seized, and swept off clear ; 

A sight of them the mother caught, 

And forthwith felt some secret fear. 





A fine scent hers—for evermore 
She sniffs and snuffs her prayer-book o’er, 
And smells each article to test, 
If it may be profane or blest. 
She soon perceived from chain and gem, 
That little blessing came with them ! 
“ My child,” she said, “ unlawful good 
Ensnares the soul—consumes the blood ; 
Devoted to the Virgin’s shrine 
It shall be as an offering given,— 
We shall be fed on food divine, 
Upon the manna dropp’d from heaven.”’ 
Poor Margaret looked awry—she thought 
That, after all, it was a present, 
Nor could that godless be that brought 

It hither in a mode 80 pleasant ! 
The mother then calls in a priest, 
Who almost ere he heard the jest 
Drew from the prospect much delight ; 
Said he, “ This shows your hearts are right, 
The conqueror o’er himself is he 
Who gains the most—the church, we see, 
Has a good stomach—she has eat 
Whole kingdoms up—and never yet 
Has anything like surfeit met. 
It is the church alone can best 
All such ill-gotten wealth digest.” 

Faust. A common ease ; a king or Jew 
Can the same feat accomplish too. 

Meph. Then off he swept chain, clasp, and rings, 
As if they were but mushroom things, 
And thank’d them neither less nor more 

Than if the case of costly sheen 

A basketful of nute had been, 

But to them promised o’er and o’er, 
All heavenly rewards—whereby 
They much, no doubt, might edify. 
Faust. And Margaret 
Meph. In resticss plignt, 
Her heart with nameless wishes fraught, 
Thinks on the trinkets day and night, 
Still more on him the gems who brought. 
Faust, My deur one’s grief with sorrow I en- 
dure,— 
Straight, then, for her another set procure ! 
The first were no such matters. 
Meph. To be sure ! 
All is but child’s play to the gentleman ! 
Faust. Sce that you do it, as I wish and plan 
Her neighbour you must close beset— 
Come ! don't a milksop devil be, 

Another case of jewels get ! 

Meph. My honour’d sir, most willingly ! 


[Fausr exit, 





Merely for pastime or for play, 

To please his mistress all his care, 
A lovesick fool thus puffs away 

Sun, moon, and stars, into the air ! 


THE NEIGHBOUR’S HOUSE. 
MARTHA alone. 


God pardon my dear husband !—he 
In truth has not done well by me,— 
Away into the world he sped 
And left me to a lonely bed ! 
Though ne’er I vex’d, or teasing moved him, 
But, God knows, always dearly loved him ! 
. , [She weeps. 
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Perhaps he now is dead—ah me— ! if so, 
O could I but the truth in writing know! 


ManrGaRsEt enters. 


Marg. Martha ! 

Mar. 

Marg. 

My knees almost beneath me sink, 
I’ve found another casket—see— 
Placed in my press—’tis ebony ! 
With jewels absolutely rare, 

Far richer than the first ones were. 

Mar. Of this your mother must not know, 
Or with it to the priest she’ll go. 

Marg. Here! only look at them—oh see ! 

Mar. You lucky creature— 

Marg. Ah, poor me ! 
Wear them abroad, I may not dare, 

Nor in them at the church appear. 

Mar. Come pretty often then to me 

And don the jewels secretly ; 

In them, you to and fro can pass 
A little hour before the glass, 
E’en that will be a kind of treat ; 
Then some occasion we may meet, 
A festival or holiday, 

At which your treasure, by degrecs, 
You might to people’s eyes display, 

The chain at first, perhaps, then these 
Superb pearl ear-rings ;—it may be 
Your mother will not mark or sec ; 

Or should she any notice take, 
We to her some excuse can make. 

Marg. But who could both these caskets bring, 
It cannot be an honest thing ! (A knocking. 
Ah Heaven ! ean that my mother be? 

Mar. No! astrange gentleman, | see ; 
Come in! 


Well, Margaret ! 
Oh, think ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 
Meph. I've really made so free, 
As to come in at once—for which I pray 
The lady’s pardon ! 
(Steps back respectfully before MARGARET. 
— I but came to-day 
To speak with Mistress Schwerdtlein— 
Mar. 
What has the gentleman to say to me ? 
Meph. (speaks softly to her). Enough ! I know 
you now—but I perceive— 
A visitor of rank—I’ll take my leave— 
Excuse the liberty 1 now have ta’en, 
And in the afternoon I'll call again ! 
Mar. Imagine, child! this stranger here—of all 
The things on earth, does you a lady call! 
Marg. I’m but a poor young creature—he 
ce Heaven !) is too polite to me ! 
or gems nor jewels are my own— 
Meph. 'Tis not the ornaments alone ; 
Her striking mien and look attention gain, 
How happy am I that I dare remain ! 
Mar. What bring you then ? I long to hear. 
Meph. I would my tidings better were ! 
I trust that for the gloom it lends, 
I shall not here a sufferer be,— 
Your husband, he is dead, and sends 
To you his greetings thus by me. 
Mar. Is dead !—dear soul | alas and woe ! 
My husband dead—lI shall die too ! 
Marg. Despair not, my dear Martha, so ! 
Meph. But hear the dreary story through. 


I am she ; 


Marg. Al! for this reason is it, I would not 
Wish that to love should ever be my lot ; 
For sure, my loss, if e’er he died, . 
pe life with grieving would destroy ! 
eph. Joy must be still to sorrow tied, 
And sorrow must be Jink’d with joy. 
Mar. Tell me his life’s last close ! 
Meph. At Padua, he 
Lies in the churchyard of Saint Antony, 
A place well consecrated—duly blest, 
Cool everlastingly his bed of rest. 
Mar. And had you nothing else to me to bring ? 
Meph. Oh yes! a heavy prayer, and a request, 
You would for him three hundred masses sing. 
But with respect to all beside, 
My pockets are completely void ! 
Mar. What! not a token! not a cuin ! 
Not e’en a trinket to be mine ! 
Such as euch poor mechanic hoards 
I’ the bottom of his purse with care, 
Because remembrance it affords— 
And rather starves or begs, than spare ! 
Meph. Ah, madam ! to the heart it grieveth me, 
But still his wealth he did not dissipate ; 
He all his sins repented bitterly,— 
Ay, and bewail’d still more his luckless fate. 
Marg. Alas! alas! that men should e’er 
By such misfortune be opprest ! 
Indeed I’! pray with many a prayer 
And many a requiem for his rest. 
Meph. Ah, you deserve indeed to find 
A husband soon—you are 80 kind, 
So amiable—affectionate ! 
Marg. Oh no! ’tis time enough to wait ! 
Meph If then a husband be nof given, 
A lover you meanwhile may gain,— 
It were the highest gift of Heaven, 
So sweet 4 thing within one’s arms to strain. 
Marg. That's not the custom here, sir. 
Meph. 
Custom or not—’twill happen though ! 
Mar. But tell me— 
Meph. Yes! I stood beside 
His death-bed when your husband died. 
His couch was bettcr than mere dung— 
Half-rotten straw beneath him flung ;— 
Still he a Christian died—though finding more 
Against him than he thought upon the score : 
‘¢ How deeply must I hate myself,” he cried, 
“So to have left my trade—my wife beside ! 
Alas ! the thought is death unto me now ! 
Cuuld I but have her pardon ere I die !’’ 
Mar. Good soul! I have forgiven him long ago! 
Meph. “Though, God knows, she was more in 
fault than I!” 

Mar. There then he lied! What! would he, 
E’en of the grave, speak false ! [on the brink 
Meph. I really think, 

With his last breath, he rather fabled there, 

If I am of the facts but half aware. 

“ T had no gaping leisure time,” he said, 

“ First getting children,and then forthem, bread,— 

Bread in its widest sense too,—yet I ne'er 

Could eat in peace and quietness my share.” 
Mar. Were then my love and truth forgotten 

My constant drudgery by day and night? [quite— 
Meph. Not so! he fondly bore it all in mind, 
And “ when from Malta last I sail’d,”’ (he said) 
“ T for my wife and children warmly pray’d ; 

And Heaven indeed was so far to me ind, 
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We of a Turkish vessel capture mace 
Which to the Sultan a large sum convey’d ; 
Well, courage gain’d its own reward, 
And (what was only right and fair) 
I of that taken treasure’s hoard 
Received my due and proper share.” 
Mar. How! where ! can he have buried it ? 
Meph. Who knows 
Where now ‘tis scatter’d to each wind that 
blows ! 
While he at Naples staid—a damsel fair 
Found him while wandering the time to spend, 
And show’d such love and fondness for him 
there, 
He bore its tokens to his blessed end ! 
Mar. The villain—robber of hie family ! 
And all this suffering—all this poverty 
Could it not check the shameful life he led ¢ 
Meph. Yes! but consider, through all tnis, 
he ’s dead ! 
And were I situate like you, 
I’d mourn for him a twelvemonth chaste, 
But bearing all the while in view 
Some spark, for him to be replaeed ! 
Mar. Alas! not easily I here shall find 
A second husband like my first—so kind, 
So fond, that there could scarecly be 
A better hearted fool than he. 
He only loved too. well to go 
About the world in roving change, 
Too well the cursed dice to throw, 
And the strange wine,—and women strange. 
Meph. Well, spite of all—things might, I think, 
Have gone on well between you two, 
If he had been content to wink 
Upon as many faults in you. 
If this might in the bargain be 
A fix’d condition—I protest 
I would myself change rings with thee ! 
Mar. Indeed, sir! you are pleased to jest ! 
Meph. (aside). Quite time that I were off, I 
see | 
They’d hold the very devil to the test ! 
How is your heart ? [70 Manaansr. 
Marg. What mean you, pray ? 
. Meph. (aside). Good, blameless child ! 
(4loud) Farewell ! 
Marg. Farewell ! 
Mar. But ete you go—oh, quickly, say,— 
Could but a single witness tell 
Where, how, and when my husband died ? 
And where his grave may be ? 
Order has ever been my pride, 
His death I fain would in the papers see. 
Meph. Yes, for the truth is always clear 
From two together witnessing, 
And I’ve a bold companion here, 
Whom, for you, to the judge I'll bring. 
Mar. Oh, bring him here—I pray you do! 
Meph. Will the young lady be here too? 
He is a gallant youth—has travell’d far, 
Polite to ladies in particular. 
Marg. Abash’d then, in his presence, shall I be; 
Meph. Before no monarch upun earth I swear! 
Mor. Well ; in the garden by my house will we 
This evening wait,—and hope to see you there. 


THE STREETP. 
Faust, MEepuisTorHEeres. 


Faust. How is it } Is’t in train ? Will it succeed? 
Meph. Ah! bravo, are you then on fire indeed ¢ 
Yes, shortly Margaret your own will be, 
Herself you will this very evening see 
At neighbour Martha’s—that’s a woman made 
Expressly for this sort of gipsy trade. 
Faust. Good. 
Meph. But she something will of us request. 
Faust, Well,one good turn another should repay. 
Meph. We both need only in due form attest 
That her liege husband’s limbs extended lay 
In holy ground, at Padua. 
Faust. Wisely done! 
To do so, we must first to Padua run, 
Meph. Sancta Simplicitas ! no need of going ; 
Swear it without so much about it knowing. 
Faust. If thou canst not some better course 
propose, 
Our plan is ended then, and here must close. 
Meph. Oh! righteous man! there’s for you 
Is this the first time, then, that thou [now ! 
Hast borne false witness ? Hast not given 
Discourse defining earth and heaven { 
The world and all it doth contain ! 
Man and his striving heart and brain, 
Boldly wouldst not of all protest 
With lofty brow, and dauntless breast ? 
And looking at all this more searchingly 
Say, have you known, of all above, beneath, 
(You must confess, indeed, it could not be,) 
As much as of this Mr. Schwerdtlein’s death 7 
Faust. A sophist and a liar thou art, 
And liar and sophist wilt remain, 
Meph. Ay, truly, if upon my part 
I could no deeper insight gain. 
To-morrow morning will not you 
(And everything in honour too) 
Befool poor Margaret and swear 
Your soul’s most fervid love you'll give her ¢ 
Faust. And from my heart— 
Meph. All good and fair 
You'll talk of being true for ever ; 
Of one absorbing passion’s glow, 
Of one all-mastering, conqucring spell 
You will dilate on to her—so, 
Will this come from the heart as well ! 
Faust. Cease ! cease ! it will; when thus my 
Doth for this passion, frenzy deep, [minx 
Seek out a name, yet none can find, 
Though it through all existence sweep 5 
With all its power grasping all, 
The words of highest, loftiest sense, 
And must at last this love intense 
With which I burn, eterna] call, 
Immortal—deathless—this too—will 
It be of lies a devil’s play ? 

Meph. In all this T am right here still ! 
Faust. Hark now to this, and note it, pray, 
And spare my breath—the man resolved to cling 

To one opinion, and through every‘hing, 
Who never speaks but with a single tongue, 
Will that opinion hold, and ne’er be wrong. 
But come ! of prattling I have now 
Had quite enongh—so finish it— 
That you are right I here allow, 
The rather that I musé submit 


~y 


FAUBT. 


THE GARDEN. 


-Mang@aret on Fausr's arm, MARTHA with MEpHIsTOPHELES 
walking up and down. 

Marg. I feel you trifle with me—thus unbending 
Only to shame me by such condescending ; 

A traveller ’s so accustom’d to comply 
With everything he meets, from courtesy ; 
Too well T know that such a learnéd mind, 
In my poor talk can no amusement find. 
Faust.—A single glance—a single word from 
thee 
Outweighs the wisdom of the world to me. 
(He kisses her hand. 

Marg. Nay! do not so ; how can you kiss 
A hand so coarse, so hard as this ? 

What work am I not always forced to do % 

Indeed, my mother, sir, is too severe ! 

[They pass on. 

Mar. (with MepurstorHetes.) And pray, Sir 

Stranger, may I ask if you 

Are always travelling as you now appear ? 

Meph. Alas! that duty, and the force 
Of business, should compel the course ! 

How many a place with sorrow must one quit, 
And yet can never dare remain in it ! 

Mar. In the wild years of youth, it well may be 
To wander up and down the world so free; 

But still at last the evil day comes on, 

Then asa oe bachelor, to go 
Sneaking into the grave—why that, you know, 

Was never yet a good for any one ! 

Meph. 1 shudder at the distant view, 

At present mine, of such a fate. 

Mar. Then, worthy sir, I hope that you 

Will think of it before too late. 

[They pass over. 

Marg. Yes! out of sight is ever out of mind ! 

To you 80 easy is this courtesy, 

And you can friends in such abundance find, 

All too, so much more sensible than I. 

Faust. Believe me, love, what men call sensible, 
Full oft deserveth not its title well, . 
And we should better far the thing express 
As vanity and narrow-mindedness ! 

Marg. How so 3 

Faust. Alas ! that thus simplicity 
And innocence should never know or see 
Their own all-holy worth ! that humble thought, 
Best gift of bounteous Nature—bleasing-fraughb— 

Marg. Well! for a moment sometimes think 

of me ! 
I shall have time enough to think of thee. 

Faust. You’re much alone, then ? 

Marg. Yes ! our house—’tis true— 
Is small, but still must be attended to ; 

We have no maid, all on me lies,— 

I sweep, cook, sew, up soon and late ; 
My mother, too, is so precise, 

2D ev ing so accurate ! 

Not that she is obliged to be 
Confined in all so sparingly ; 
We might do more than many do,— 

My father left us, of our own, 

A little house and garden, too, 

A pretty place beside the town. 

However, now the days with me 


Pass over pretty peacefully. 


My brother ’s for a soldier gone, 
And my poor little sister ’s dead,— 
Much trouble with her have J known, 
Yet all the anxious sorrow sped, 
Mine joyfully again should be, 
So dear the infant was to me ! 
Faust. She were an angel, were she like to thee ! 
Marg. She loved me— oh ! so fondly ! I 
Had brought her up entirely ; 
After my father’s death ’twas born, 
My mother too had nearly died,— 
All hope, indeed, we had foregone, 
Her sickness was so sore to bide 3 
So sad the state in which she lay, 
So slow her bettering day by day, 
That she herself could never think, 
Of suckling it, poor little thing ! 
And so I nursed it—gave’t its drink, 
Its milk and tender nourishing ! 
And brought it up, thus all alone, 
Till it became, as 'twere, mine own 3 
Within my arm and bosom, on my knee, 
It grew and sprawl’d, and laugh’d so prettily! 
Faust. The purest of all joys ’twas thine to 
share. 
Marg. But yet with many anxious hours of care 
All night the infant’s cradle stuod 
Beside my bed,—nor ever could 
I move, but it would waken’d be ;— 
Now I must rise and give it food, 
Then take it into bed with me ! 
Then, when it would not rest, must rise and go, 
Dancing it in the chamber to and fro, 
And still must rise at early day, 
To stand beside the washing tray. 
Then to the market go—to see 
For all our home’s necessity ; 
And thus from day to day, the same 
To do whene’er the morrow came. 
When ’mid such things as this one lives, 
The spirits are not always good ; 
But, then, tis true, the labour gives 
A relish both to rest and fuod, [They pass over. 
Mar. Poor women ! we've the worst in all this, 


too, 
Old bachelors are still so hard to turn ! 
Meph. It was reserved for me, from one like 
A better course than hitherto to learn! — [you 
Mar. Speak truly ! no one have you ever found! 
Ne’er has your heart to any one been bound ? 
Meph. The proverb saith, that of one’s own a 
hearth, 
And a good wife, are gold and jewels worth ! 
Mar. I mean, have ‘you a passion ne’er 
achieved 3 
Meph. I have, in general, been well received. 
Mar. Nay! but in earnest have you never 
spoke ? 
sie eas ladies one should never dare to 
oke. 
Mar. Oh ! you don’t understand me ! © 
Meph. That, to find 
Pains me—for this 1 know, you’re very kind. 
[They pase over 
Faust. You knew me then, sweet angel, for 
the same, 
The mament I into the garden came ? 
Marg. Did you not see it? When ‘twas you 
I found, . 
My eyes directly fell upon the ground. 
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Margaret and Faust—Mephistopheles and Martha in the Garden. 


Favst, p. 188. 





FAUST. 


Faust. And thou forgivest that freedom, theny | 


from me, 
That proffer of my impudence to thee ? 
As thou wert leaving the cathedral door !? 
Marg. I was abash’d, for I had certainly 
Ne’er met with aught resembling it before. 
None aught of evil of me e’er could say ; 
Ah! (thought I) did thy conduct then betray 
Aught bold or unbecoming in a maid ? 
He seem’d to say, ‘‘ I need not be afraid, 
Or stand on many compliments with her.”’ 
_I own 1] know not what began to stir 
In your behalf within my heart—but I 
Felt with myself, I know, right angrily : 
Because I could not bring myself to be 
More vex’d and angry than I was with thee. 
Faust. My dear one ! 
Marg. For a moment stay. 
[She plucks a Starflower, and picks the leaves from it 
one after another. 


Faust. What wouldst ? Is’t for a posy ? 


Marg. Nay. 
’Tis but a game ! 

Faust. How s0 ? 

Marg. Away! 


You'll laugh at me. 

[She plucks off the leaves, and murmurs to herself. 
Faust. What are you murmuring ? 
Marg. He loves me—he loves me not— 
Faust. Thou heavenly thing ! 
Marg. (continues), He loves me—he loves me 

not—he loves me—no ! 

He loves—he loves me ? 

Faust. True, my child ! and let 
This flowret-promise be unto thine heart 
A voice, a sign from Ileaven! He loves thee # 


Yes; 
Dost thou know all the meaning of the words, 
He loves ? 

Marg. I tremble ! 

Faust. Nay, love ! shudder not ; 
But let this glance—this pressure of the hand— 
fell what is inexpressible by speech. 

To give ourselves up wholly to the sense 
Of a delight that must eternal be ! 
Eternal ! oh! its end would be despair ! 
No! no! no end. 

(MarGareT presses his hands, then frees herself from 
his embrace and runs away. He stands for an 
instant thoughtful, then follows her. 

Mar. (coming up). Night comes apace ! 

Meph. Yes ! and we will away. 

Mar. Indeed, I’d ask you longer yet to stay, 
But ’tis a wicked and censorious place,— 

*Tis just as if they nothing had to do, 

But all the neighbourhood’s affairs to trace, 

Our comings in and goings out to view. 
And do however well one will, 

One ’s certain to get talk’d of still. 
And where, then, are our loving pair ! 

Meph. Flown up the little alley there ! 
Fond butterflies ! 


Mar. I think that she 
Appears to love him. 
Meph. Yes ; and he 


Seems fond of her, too, you might say ; 
"Tis of the world the usual way. 


SCENE.—A SUMMER-HOUSE, 


MAaroarerT enters, hides herself behind the door, and 
putting her finger on her lips, peeps through the 
crevice. 

Marg. He comes. 
Faust (entering). Ah, rogue, and is it so 
That you provoke me? I have caught thee now ! 
[He kisses her. 
Marg. (embracing him and returning his kiss). 

Thou dearest one ! [ love thee from my heart ! 

[ MepHistoPpHELEs knocks oulside. 
Faust (stamping). Who’s there ? 


Meph. Good friend ! 
Faust. The Brute ! 
Meph. Tis time to part 


Mar. (comes forward). Yes, sir, ’tia late. 
Faust (to Marcaret). Might I not go with you ? 
Marg. | fear my mother would—Oh, no! adieu ! 
Faust. Must we then part, my love? then I 
Bid thee farewell ; farewell ! 
Mar. Good bye. 
Marg. ’Till our next speedy interview. 
(Faust and MRPuISTOPHELES exeunt, 
Good Heavens ! how many things—a man 
Like him within his mind can span ; 
I stand abask’d when he is near, 
Or answer, yes, to all I hear ! 
I’m but a simple child, and cannot see 


Or comprehend what he can find in me. (Exit. 


SCENE.-~FOREST AND CAVERN, 
Faust (alone). 


Faust. Spirit sublime ! thou gavest me, gavest 
me all 
For which I pray’d thee. Not in vain hast thou 
Tn fire turn’d to me thy countenance. 
Thou gavest me glorious nature for a realm, 
With power to feel her and enjoy. The glance 
Thou didst permit me, was not that of cold 
And distant wondering ; thou didst not forbid 
My gaze to search into her deepest breast 
As ’twere the bosom of a friend. For thou 
Hast pass’d before mine eyes, the linked chain 
Of all the things that live, and it is thou 
That teachest me to know, as kindred things 
Unto myself, the still and silent wood, 
The water, and the air. And when the storm 
Roars through the forest, when the giant pine, 
O’erthrown, bears crashing on the neighbour 
boughs, 
And stems that nigh it grow, in sweeping fall ; 
When, with dull muttering echo, to the shock 
The mountain thunders,—then thou bearest me 
Unto the shelter’d cave, there showing me 
What mine own nature is ; mysterious then 
And deep the marvels that untold themselves 
In mine own breast. Then rises to my view 
The clear calm moon, that with her softening ray 
Soothes all things: as she svars. Then sweep | 
around 
From rocky walls, from dew-damp bush and shade, 
The silver-shadow’d forms of ages past, 
That gently mingle with the pleasures stern 
Of thought austere and contemplation deep. 
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Oh ! that to man naught perfect ever falls «- 
Now feel I moat ; with this delight, that brings 
Me near and nearer to a god—thou gavest 
Unto me this companion, whom e’en now 
I cannot spare, though cold and insolent 
He to myself degradeth me—and turns 
Thy gifts to nothing with a breath. He wakes 
For ever in my soul a raging fire 
For that so lovely form—and thus I reel 
From fierce desire into enjoyment, and 
E’en in enjoyment languish for desire ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 
Meph. Well! of this life are you yet satisfied ? 
How can you in’t a pleasure thus retain ? 
*Tis well enough that once it should be tried, 
But then away to something new again. 
Faust. Would something else to do were in 
your power 
Than thus to plague me in my happiest hour ! 

Meph. I’m sure, most willingly I’d let you be, 
But you’il not say so in reality. 

A surly comrade, peevish, cross, 
Like you, were surely no great loss. 
With you, the whole day long, have I 
Enough my hands to occupy ; 

One never, on your worship’s face, 
What pleases you, or not, can trace ! 

Faust. Just the right tone now—you would bé 
Thank’d, I suppose, for wearying me. 

Meph. Poor son of earth! and how wouldst 

thou have done 

Without my aid? or how thy life have led ? 
Some self-imagined crotchets now are gone, 

Let me be thank’d, they for a time are sped ; 
And but for me, this world would not have known 

Your presence now—you from its ball had fled. 
What hast thou here to do, like this to prowl 
Moping in clefts and caverns like an owl ? 

Why, toad-like, draw thy nourishment alone 
From sodden moss, and water-dropping stone ? 
A pretty pledsure this, your time to fill ! 
The doctor’s soul sticks in your body still. 
Faust. Knew’st thou the fresh, new power cf 
life that springs 
Within me from these desert wanderings, 
Couldst thou my joy imagine—thou wouldst be 
Devil enough, I know, to grudge it me ! 

Meph. A superhuman joy ! to lie by night 
In dew and darkness on the mountain height ! 
Clasping earth, heaven, in ecstatic thought 
Dilating—to a godhead to be wrought ! 

Pierce through the marrow of the earth, with all 
The thronging impulses to which thou’rt thrall, 
The whole six days’ work in thy breast incluse, 
Proudly enjoy I know not what delight, 
A love, whose rapture into all o’erflows 
‘Your mortal birth forgotten, vanish’d quite, 
And then this lofty intuition—all, [I ith a gesture. 
I dare not mention how, at last to fall ! 

Fausi. Shame on thee ! 

Meph. This, then, likes you not ; 
You have indeed a title got 
To ery, For shame! and Fie! on me, 

So modestly and morally ! 
Chaste ears, it seems, must never know, 
That which chaste hearts can ne’er forego ! 
And, to be brief, I do not grudge 

The pleasure you may have in lying 
Unto yourself, if you should judge 

Such self-delusion fortifying ! 


But long this course can never last, 


E’en now you're driven back again; 


If ’mid this sort of life were pass 


A longer time, you’d be o’ercast 
With madness, horror, or mind-withering pain, 
Enough of this ! your dear one, there, 
Sits dull within, with all things seeming 
Wrapp’d in a dark and gloomy air, 
Her mind on you for ever dreaming ; 
She has loved thee but over-well ; 
Thy passion first was like the swell 
Of the wild stream that rushes by, 
With melted snow-wreaths flushing high ; 
The fulness of the flood thou’st pour’d 
Into her heart, and now, adored ! 
The torrent of thy love is dry ! 
Methinks, instead of thus, alone, 
Making the forest wild your throne, 
‘Twere better that you would reward 
The little monkey’s warm regard ! 
With her, time heavily and sadly weighs ; 
Standing beside her window, still her gaze 
Is fix’d upon the clouds that roll and fall 
Afar, beyond the ancient city’s wall ; 
And “ Were I but a bird,”’ so runs her song 
Half through the night, and all the whole day long ! 
Cheerful awhile, but mostly pensive, she 
Now seems as if outwept—and then will be 
Composed apparently—but lovesick ever | 
Faust. Snake ! Scrpent ! 
Meph. (aside). Gvod ! if I can catch you ! 
Faust. Never 
Name that fair creature to me—get thee hence, 
And do not for her beauty wake the sense | 
Of wild desire amid the thoughts that lie | 
Within my soul all half distractedly ! [that you” 
Meph. What will you then? she surely tiinks 
Have now quite left her, and almost ’tis true. 
Faust, I’m near her now—and should | e’er 
Be distant from her, J could ne’er 
Forget her, or decaying, fine 
Her memory fading from my mind. 
Yea ! when her lips their touch have lent 
Unto the elements adored, 
I envy, in the sacrament, 
Even the body of the Lord ! 
Meph. Right! and I oft have envied you, in- 
The twin-pair that among the roses feed! [deed, 
Faust. Hence with thee, pander, leave me ! 
Meph. Soft and fair ! 
You scold, and I from laughing can’t forbear. 
The God who boy and maiden made 
Well understood the worthy trade 
Of making time and place besides—away ! 
A great thing this so much at heart to lay ; 
You ought unto your love at once to hie, 
Into her chamber !—not, I think, to die ! 
Faust. What! in her arms are all the joys 
of heaven ? 
Oh ! let the rapture be unto me given 
To glow with passion on her yielded breast ! 
Feel I not ever with her grief diatress’d 1 
The all-seorn'd outcast, am I not, 
The fugitive, the homeless one ? 
The monster of his kind, whose lot 
Of aim, and end, and peace hath nono ? 
Who, like a torrent dash’d and hurl'd 
From rock to rock, still hasteneth 
In greedy fury, to be whirl’d 
Down the abyss that yawns beneath 3 
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And she who stands beside this torrent wild, 

With thought as simple as a little child, 

Upon an alpine field her cottage placed, 

Her cares all in that little world embraced ; 

Was't not enough, God-hated, then, that thou 

Shouldst seize the rocks and shatter them,—but 
now 

Her peace, too, thou must sap and overthrow ? 


Hell ! thou must also have his offering ! 
Help me, then, devil ! give thine aid to bring 
The term of anguish to a quicker date ! 
Let what must come, come swiftly—let her fate 
Fall with mine own, and with the self-same crush 
Let us together to destruction rush ! 
Meph. There! how it seethes again, and glows 
and burns ! 
Away ! get in, you fool, and comfort her ! 
When such a head no outlet way discerns, 
It deems directly that the end is near. 
To him of courage and good heart, success ! 
There’s devil enough sometimes amid your 
bearing ; 
[ nothing know so flat and spiritless, 
As is a devil when he turns despairing ! 


MARGARET’S CHAMBER. 


Manroaret, alone at her spinning-wheel. 


Marg. My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o’er ; 
I shall find it never,— 


Oh, never more ! 


Where I see him not, 
Seems the grave to be ! 
Tuneless and harsh 
All the world to me. 


My poor, poor head, 

And my feeble thought, 
Are wandering now, 

And all distraught. 


My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o’er ; 

I shall find it never,- 
Ohi, never more. 


I gaze but for him, 
From my window.seat ; 
From the threshold I stir not, 
Save him to meet ! 


His lofty bearing, 
His noble form ! 
The smile of his mouth, 
' And his eye-glance warm ! 


The flow of his speech, 
So enchanting is ; 

His hand’s soft pressure, 
And, ah ! his kiss! 


My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o’er 3 

I shall find it never,- 
Oh, never more. 


My bosom struggles 
To him—ah ! where ? 
Oh, might I but clasp him, 
And fold him there ! 


And might I but kiss him 
As in wish I may, 

My soul on his kisses 
Should die away ! 


SCENE.—MARTHA’S GARDEN. 
MARGARET, Favat. 


Marg. Nay, Henri, promise me ! 

Faust. Whate’er 1 can : 

Marg. How of religion, tell me, do you deem } 

Thou art a good, a kind, a loving man, 

But that, I think you hold in light esteem ! 
Faust. No more of that, my child—you prove 
That I to thee am kind and good ; 

I would for any whom I love, 

Lay down my life, or shed my blood. 

I'd wither in the heart of none 

The faith and feeling that they own ; 

Their church from no one would I steal. 

Mary. That is not the right way to feel, 

For we must all believe it. 

Faust. Must we so ? 

Marg. Ah! if my influence o’er you aught 

could do ! 

You honour not the holy Sacrament ! 

Faust. 1 hold it in respect. 

Mary. But it is ne’er 
With any wish, or a desire to share ! 

Long is it since to mass or shrift you went ! 
Do you believe in God ! 

Faust. My loved one,—who 
Dares say “ I do believe in God” —for you 
May this of priests and sages ask, 

And what they give thee for reply 
Will, to the questioner, seem a mask, 

For scorn or mockery. 

Marg. Then you believe not ! 

Faust. Do not misconceive ! 
Who dares name God, and say that I believe ?” 
And who can feel—feel through each sense and 

thought, 

And yet affirm that “I believe him not ?” 

The All-embracer, 

The All-sustainer, 

Say, does he not support, include, embrace, 

Thee, me, himself ¢ 

Doth not heaven arch itself, there, o’er our head 1 

Lies not the firm-set earth, beneath outspread 1 

The eternal stars, with friendly rays, 
Do they not all for ever rise ? 

And we ourselves, do we not gaze 
E’en now into each other’s eyes ! 


And is not every feeling thronging now 

Through head and heart within thee—weaving 
still 

Invisibly and visibly, around, 

About thee in eternal mystery f 

These, let thy heart absorb till it be full 

And, in the feeling when thou’rt wholly blest, 

Call it whate’er thou wilt—heart, love, or God, 

Or happiness !—I cannot give it name ; 


FAUST. 


Feeling is all in all—name is but sound, 

Or smoke, o’er-shadowing with misty veil 

The glow and warmth of heaven ! 

Marg. All that is very good, and true; 

Nearly the sam the priest says too, 

Only in somewhat other words than you ! 
Faust, All hearts, in every clime and zone, 
Where’or the light of heaven doth shine, 

Speak forth that feeling—in the tone 

And form and language most their own’; 

Then wherefore should not I in mine ? 
Marg. So taken it may pass ; but yet—in spite 

Of all, there’s something in it is not right ! 

For thou hast got no Christianity ! 

Faust. Dear child ! 
Marg. And long it has afflicted me, 

To see thee in such company ! 

Faust, How so ? 
Marg. The man whom thou hast always with 
thee now, 

I hate him from my inmost heart ; 

In all my life I ne’er did chance 

On aught can such a pang impart 

As his repulsive countenance ! 

Faust. Dear silly thing! you need not fear. 
Marg. Whenever he is present here, 

The sight of him chills all my blood : 

Of almost every one my thoughts are good ; 

But howsoe’er 1 long to meet with thee, 

That man I with an innate horror see. 

I hold him but a rogue besides,—in this 

Heaven pardon me if I say aught amiss ! 

Faust. Yet that the world such oddities should 
give 

Is necessary still. 

Marg. I would not live 

With one like him ;—whgne’er he cometh, he 

hrows round him such a glance of mockery, 

And scarcely hides the hate that in him lies ; 

You see he can with nothing sympathise. 

It standeth written on his brow—he ne’er 

Can love to any human being bear. 

in thy embrace I feel so blest, 

So happy when within thy arms, 
So unrestrain’d—by naught represt, 
My soul, to thee resign’d, so warms ; 
But in his presence doth all this depart, 
He shuts and withers up my very heart. 
Faust. Misgiving angel ! 
Marg. And this feeling weighs 

So heavily upon my heart—so sore— 

That when by chance he but towards us strays, 

I feel as if I loved e’en thee no more. 

Where he would be I could not pray, 

And that would eat my heart away. 

And surely, Henri, it must be 

The same when he is near, with thee ! 

Faust. You have a prejudice. 
Marg. I now must go. 
Faust. And am I never, then, to know, 

Upon thy bosom one calin hour of rest,— 

To mingle soul with soul, strain breast to breast ? 
Marg. Ah, if I did alone but sleep, 

I'd gladly leave the fastenings slight, 
And open to you e’en to-night ; 

But mother’s slumber ne’er is deep, 

And were we found—I’m sure that I 

Upon the very spot should die. 

Faust. No need, my love, for that to fear ; 

I have a little phial here,— 


Three drops but mingled in her drink 
Will nature veil in pleasant sleep, 
And so thy mother’s eyes will sink 
Into a slumber calm and deep. 
Marg. What is there that I would not do for 
But yet I hope it will not hurtful be! [thee ? 
Faust. If it were so, my Jove, would I 
Advise you such a thing to try ? 
Marg. Gazing on thee, I know not what doth still 
Impel me ever to perform your will ; 
I have already done so much for you, 


Scarce anything is left me now to do. (Exit. 


MEPHISTOPHELES enters. 


Meph. The monkey ! is she gone 4 
Faust. Hast spied again f 
Meph. Why, all that pase’d, 1 heard it pretty 

You’re catechised, sir Doctor! well, [plain. 

I hope with good effect twill tell ! 

The girls have truly much concern 

In doing all they can to learn, 

Whether or not, in his belief, a man 

With piety pursues the ancient plan ; 

For, if he bend submissively (think they) 

In that, he’ll yield to us the self-same way. 
Faust. Thou monster ! thou canst not perceive 
How such a true and loving heart, 

Full of the faith she doth believe 
Alone can happiness impart, 

Must tremble with » good and holy fear, 

That she must deem as lost the man she holds 


most dear. 
Meph. Thou sensual dotard! by the nose thou’rt 
By a weak, silly girl ! {led 
Faust. Abortion, bred 
From Filth and Fire ! 
Meph. In physiognomy, 


How very knowing, too, she scems to be! 

When I am by, she feels she knows not how,— 

The girl in that some hidden sense doth show ; 

She feels J am a gemus—and may be, [we— 

Perhaps, the Devil himself.—This night, then,— 
Faust, Aud what does it concern to you ? 
Meph. I have my pleasure in it, too. 


aT THE FOUNTAIN, 
MarGARET and Bessy, with pitchers. 


Bessy. What, have you nothing, then, of Barbara 
heard ! 
Marg. 1 go but little out ; no, not a word, 
Bessy. Sibylla told it me to-day ; 
At last she’s thrown herself away ! 
This comes of being still the best, 
Stuck up in pride above the rest. 
Marg. liow so? 
Bessy. The worst is but too plain to view, 
Now when she eats and drinks, she feedeth two. 
Marg. Alas! 
Bessy. She’s rightly served! how long she’s been 
Fondling and hanging on the fellow seen ! 
And then, what walkings forth were there, 
To village feast and dancing booth ; 
And she herself, must everywhere 
Be thought the first of all, forsooti 
He treating her with cake and wine ; 
She thinking, too, herself so fine ! 
Upon her beauty still so vain ; 
Seo shameless too, she’d even deign 
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Take presents of him ;—then there still 
Was kissing and embracing—till 
The flower is gone! 

Marg. Poor thing! 

Bessy. And can it be, 
That you can pity her !—when such as we 
Were at the spinning-wheel, our mothers ne’er 
Let us go down by night ;—but she stood there, 
Fondling and toying with her darling fair, 

In the dark passage, on the doorway seat, 

Thinking that every hour went by too fleet. 
Now she will have a bringing down most rare ; 

She must at church do penance in a sheet ! 

Marg, Perchance he’ll marry her! 

Bessy. A fool were he! 
To a brisk young fellow, all the world is free ; 
Besides, he’s off and gone ! 

Marg. That is not right. 

Bessy. E’en should she get him, she’s in evil 

plight ; 
The boys will tear her garland—and yet more, 
We'll bring cut straw, and spread it at her door. 
(Exit. 
Marg. (going to the house). How bitterly I once 
could rail, 
If a poor maiden chanced to fail ! 
Not words enough my tongue could frame 
When speaking of another’s shame ; 
How black it seem’d! and then, howe’er 
I strove to darken it, it ne’er 
Seem’d black enough. So proud was I, 
I bless’d myself, and walk’d so high ; 
And now myself I feel within 
The sense that I am prey to sin ; 
Yet, everything that to it drove 
Seem’d naught of guilt! Ah! ail was love! 


RECESS. 


In a niche of the wall, a devotional image of the 
Mater Dolorosa ; pots of flowers before it. 


MARGARET sets fresh flowers in the pots. 


Marg. Mother ofmany sorrows! deign,oh deign! 
To turn thy face with pity on my pain ! 
The sword hath enter’d in thy heart, 
Thou of a thousand pangs hast part ; 
Thou lookest up, thou gazest on 
The death of Him who was thy son! 


Thy gaze doth to the Father rise, 
And to his throne ; 

Thou for His grief dost breathe thy sighs, 
And for thine own ! 


Who feels—who knows— 

How fiercely glows 

The torment that doth pierce me to the bone ? 
How my poor heart, in throbbing, burns ; 

Ah ! how it trembles, how it yearns, 

Thou knowest—and but thou alone ! 


Where’er—where’er I po, 
What woe, what woe, what woo 
Within my bosom here—is stirring, waking ! 
Alas! alas! now scarce alone am I ; 
I weep, I weep, ah! bitterly I ay; 
My heart, my very heart is in me breaking. 


The flower-pots at my window 
Were wet with my tears like dew, 
As I in the early morning 
Gather’d these flowers for you: 


A cheerful beam in my chamber 
The sun at his rising shed ; 
Already, in all my sorrow, 
I sat on my sleepless bed. 


Help! save me from disgrace and death !—incline, 
Mother of many sorrows ! turn thy glance, 
hy pitying countenance, 
Upon this anguish and distress of mine ! 


NIGHT.—THE STREET BEFORE MARGARET'S DOOR. 
VALENTINE (@ solitier, MARGARET'S Lrother). 


Val. When I sat ’mid a company 
Where every one to boast is free, 
And each companion loudly said 
The praises of his favourite maid ; 
Each, with a brimming glass, his own 
Loud commendations washing down ; 
My elbow on the table—1 
Sat quiet in security, 
And confidently listening 
To all their boasts and swaggering ; 
Then, smiling, stroked my beard, and placed 
A brimming goblet in my hand, 
Saving, “ To every one his taste, 
But can a maid in all the land 
With my dear little Margaret stand, 
Or hold a candle to her?” So 
Kling, Klang,—round went it merrily ; 
And some would shout, “ He’s right, 1 know ; 
The pearl of all her sex is she ;” 
Then all the boasters silent were, 
And now !—Oh ! I could rend my hair 
Out by the roots, and rushing go 
Against the walls myself to throw ! 
With sneering speech and lifted nose 
Each churl will mock me as he goes, 
While IT must like a bankrupt sit, 
At every chance-dropp’d word to sweat ; 
And could I crush them in my ire, 
Yet could I never call them liar! 
Who is’t comes here ? who’s slinking hither 3 
Untess I err, there’s two together. 
If it is he, I’}] at him drive; 
He shall not leave the spot alive ! 


Faust and MEpPuISTOPHELES enter. 


Faust. How, through the window of the sacristy, 
The eternal taper’s light doth outward gleam ! 
Fainter and fainter grows its sidelong beam, 
Till darkness closes round it utterly ! 
So seems it as if all were night in me. 
Meph. And I feel like a cat that amorously 
Creeps up the fire-ladders, and doth trace 
Around the walls with sly and stealthy pace ; 
Yet very virtuously, ne’ertheless, 
A spice of thief-like joy, a little wantonness } 
So thrills already through each limb and vein 
The glorious May-day night, that comes again 
The day succeeding to the morrow ;-—there 
One knows for what the vigil doth prepare. 
Faust. Meanwhile is that the treasure rising—1 
Can in the distance by its light descry # | 
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Meph. The pleasure may full soon be thine 
To the casket from its shrine ; 
T lately glanced upon the hoard— 
Good lion-dollars are within it stored. 

Faust. And ndt a trinket—nof a ring 

Wherewith to deck my lovely girl ! 

Meph. I saw within it some such thing ; 

A kind of band or string of pearl ! 

Faust. ’Tis well! if I my loved one see 
Without a gift, it grieveth me. 

Meph. Yet ought it not your mind annoy, 
Some pleasure gratis to enjoy ! 
While shine the stars the heavens along, 

A very masterpiece I'll play her ; 
I'll sing her quite a moral song, 

The better to betray her! [He sings to the guitar, 


* Why art thou, Catherine, before 
The threshold of thy lover's door 
Thus by tho dawn of day ? 
A maid he'll let thee in ;—but ne'er 
From thence departing wilt thou e’er 
A maiden go away ! 


«Beware, beware! when the delight 
Is past and o’er—good night, good night, 
Poor simple, trusting thing! 
If thou dost love thyself—ne’er bless 
The spoiler with thy love, unless 
Thy finger bears the ring.” 


Val.(comes forward). Thou cursed rat-catcher! 
__ who art thou 

Alluring with thy music now 

To the devil first the instrument ! 

Then with it be the singer sent! 
Meph, All’s up with the guitar—that’s dash’d 

to shreds. {heads ! 

Val. Now you shall have a round of cracking 
Meph. Come, Doctor ! never flinch ! to work! 
And as I tell you, all things carry ; 

Out quickly with your toasting-fork, 

- But only thrust, for I will parry ! 
Val. Then parry that ! 


Meph. Why not? 

Val. And this. 

Meph. T will. 

Val. The Devil must be fighting here! what 
thrill 


Is this? my hand is getting dead and lame. 
Meph. (to Faust). Thrust home ! 
Val. (fails). Ah! woe! 
Meph. There ! now the clodpole ’s tame! 
But hence! for we must quickly disappear ; 
Already rings for us the murderous cry ! 
With the police my footing ’s pretty fair, 
But with the blood ban it were hard to vie ! 


[Exeunt. 

Mar. (at the window). Here, here, without 
rere | 

Marg. Bring a light! 


Mar, (still at the window). They swear and 
scuffle, shriek and fight ! 
Several Persons. One's dend ! 
Mar. (coming from the house). And are the 
murderers gone $ 
Marg. hae cothing forward), Oh! who lies 
ere } 


The People. Thy mother’s son ! 
Mary. Almighty God! what misery ! 
Val. I’m dying! that soon said may be, 

And sooner yet it will be done! 


Peace, women, with your howling ! hither ! 
And listen to me altogether! [They all go to him. 
Hark, Margaret! you are young as yet—your skill 
Is scarce enough—you manage matters ill— 
1 tell it you in confidence ; 
Now you are once a whore, proceed, 
And be one without more pretence ; 
Be like the thing you are indeed ! | [say ! 
Marg. My brother ! God! what wouldst thou 
Val. Leave God out of the game, I pray ! 
What’s done, alas! is done ;—and now 
E’en as they may must all things go ; 
Thou secretly begin’st with one, 
Soon more to these will follow on; ‘ 
And when a dozen first caress thee, 
Then ail the city may possess thee ; 


When Guilt, in birth, first sees the light, 
Unly in secret is she shown, 
By every one the veil of night 
Around her head is thrown ; 
Ay ! all to stifle her are fain, 
But still she grows and power doth gain ; 
Then will she walk ’neath daylight’s beam, 
Yet doth not any fairer seem ; 
The fouler grows her countenance, 
The more she secks the daylight’s glance. 


The time I can already see, 
When thee all honest hearts will spurn, 
And will aside, avoiding thee, 
As from a corse infectious turn ! 
Within thee shall thy heart despair, 
When people look thee in the face ; 
No more the golden chain thou’lt wear, 
Nor kneel thee at the holy place ; 
No more, amid the dance, shall be 
Thy lace-work’d ruff a joy to thee ; 
In some obscure and wretched cell, 
Thou wilt with beggars, cripples dwell ; 
And even should thy God forgive, 
Thou, ‘neath a curse on earth shalt live ! 
Mar. To Heaven’s mercy recommend thy sou}! 
Wouldst load thyself with slander, too % 
Val. Thou foul 
And shameless woman! could I tear 
Thy wither’d form, I would not care 
For all my sins ; for them I ne’ertheless 
Should hope to gain a full forgiveness ! 
Marg. My brother! Oh this dreadful pain ! 
Val. Cease with your tears, and let them be! 
Then when thou didst thy honour stain, 
Thou gavest the deepest stab to me! 
I, through the slumber of the grave, 


Go to my God, a soldier brave ! [He dies. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 
During the service.—Organ and Anthem. 


MARGARET among a number of people. Evil Spirit behind 
MARGARET. 

Evil S. ae different, Margaret, it was with 
thee 

When, full of imocenee, thou stood st before 

The altar, and didst kneel thee at its foot, 

Lisping thy prayers from out the well-worn Look, 

Half in the playfulness of childhood—half 

As if a sense of God were in thy soul ! 
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How is it, Margaret, now f within thy heart 
What crime and evil doing ? 

Art praying for thy mother’s soul, who slept, 
And from her sleep pass’d into nara 4 nee 
And lengthen’d suffering, by thee ! hose blood 
1s wet upon thy threshold ? 

Beneath thy heart stirs there not, even now, 
That which is torturing both itself and thee 

With a foreboding presence ? 

Marg. Woe! ah woe! 
Would I were free of all these evil thoughts 
That through me pass, and will come over me, 
Spite of myself ! 

Choir. Dies ira, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla. [Organ plays. 

Evil S. A horror seizes thee! the trumpet 

sounds, 
The graves are heaving, and thy heart, awaked 
From out its slumber of the dust, and brought 
To life again, is trembling up, to meet 
Its doom of fire ! [gan’s tone 

Marg, Oh! would I were from hence! the or- 
Appears to stifle me—the anthem melts 
My inmost heart. 

Choir. Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

Marg. 1 feel oppress'd ! the pillars of the wall 
Close over me—the vaulted roof comes down 
And presses on me !—Air ! 

Evil §. Hide thee! yet shame and sin 
Rest not conceal’d or hidden, Air and light ! 
Woe to thee ! 

Choir. Quid sum, miser, tunc diclurus ? 

Quem paironum rogaturus 2 
Cum vir Justus sit securus. 

Evil S. The gloritied their countenances turn 
Away from thee ; to stretch to thee the hand, 
The pure and stainless shudder! woe to thee ! 

Choir. Quid sum, miser, tunc dicturus 2 

Marg. Neighbour! your smelling: flask ! 


[She fulls senseless. 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT.—-THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, D1s- 
TRICT OF SCHIRKE AND ELEND. 


Favst, MeEpHISsTOPHELES. 

Meph. Are you not longing for a broomstick? 1 
Would ride the roughest goat most willingly. 
Upon the road we pass, our way is long, 

And distant yet from what its end must be; 

Faust, While I upon my legs feel fresh and 

This trusty, knotted stick suffices me. [strong, 
Why make more short the track? to thread = @ 

Each winding valley as we go,— 

Then, mounting, o’er the rocks to tread, 

Whence streamlets, ever bubbling, flow, 

Their downward rushing course—that, that is bliss 
That lends enjoyment to a path like this ; 
Already in the birchen tree 

The quickening breath of spring is glowing ; 
The very pine, too, seems to be 

The genial influence knowing. 

Will not the self-same power of spring 

Work on our limbs its strengthening ! 
‘Meph. I nothing know of spring-time’s heat, 
Within me all is wintry now, 

And on my path I’d rather meet 
With winter's frost and winter’: 


How drearily upon the night 
The dull, red moon’s imperfect disk 
Ie rising with belated light, 
And shines so dimly that we risk 
The stumbling up against a tre 
Or on a rock, at every turn !— 
Let me a Wildfire call—I see 
One yonder doth right gaily burn. 
Ho! Ho, friend, yonder ; may I dare 
Request your company to-night ! 
Why should you vainly blaze and flare ? 
Be good enough our steps to light! 
Wildfire. I hope I may, from reverence to you, 
My usual flickering tendency subdue ; 
Our common course is anything but straight. 
Meph. Ha! ha! he’s thinking man to imitate! 
But i’ the Devil’s name now, go 
Straight on your path, or I will blow 
Your flickering fife out. 
Wildfire. Well I know 
You're lord and master here, and therefore I 
To suit myself to you will freely try ; 
But think! the mountain’s magic-mad to-night, 
And when a Wildfire is your guiding light, 
You must not ask for too much nicety ! 


Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES, and WILDFIRE (in allernating 
Sony). 


The sphere of dreams—of magic-spell 
Now, it secmeth, do we tread ; 

So, for your credit guide us well, 
That we afar betimes be led, 

Where regions wild and wasted lie. 


Trees succeeding trees shoot by, 
See ! how rapidly and swift ! ; 
Every mountain summit bent, 
Boweth low each mountain clift ; 
These snouts of rock, long, jagged, rent, 
Now they're snorting ! how they’re blowing ! 


Through the turf, through pebbles flowing, 
Brook and streamlet hasten on ; 
Hear I the murmuring song they raise ? 
Hear I soft love’s complaining tone, 
The voices of those heavenly days ? 
All that we hope, all love endears, 
Breathes to us from that gentle strain, 
And like a tale of distant years, 
Their voice re-echoed sounds again. 


Too—whoo ! Too—whoo—it comes more nenr 

Jhe pewitt, owl, and jay are here ; 

Are they all then still awake ? 

Gleam Salamanders through the brake, 

Long of leg, with paunches wide # 

How the roots, like serpents, glide, 

Winding forth from rock and sands, 

Stretch’d in strange and fearful bands, 

Seemingly to terrify 

Or seize us as we pass them by! 

From massy knots where life is living, 
Polype-like fibres stretch and stir, 

As if they with their arms were striving, 
To wind around the wanderer. 

Mice in legions run beneath, 

Many-hued, through moss and heath ; 

In circling swarms the glow-worms fly, 

A confounding company! 
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Tell me! tell me! do we stand ¢ 
Or advance we o’er the land 1 
All things seem around to spin, 
Trees and rocks distorted grin ; 
Wildfires, as thef dancing beam, 
Now divide—now swelling gleam ! 
Meph. Grasp my mantle firm and tight, 
This rocky peak’s a central height 
From whence one wondering discerns 
How Mammon in the mountain burns ! 
Faust, How strangely glimmers through the 
ground 
A mournful light like morning’s red ; 
E’en where the gulfs are most profound, 
Its quivering ray is downward shed. 
A mine-damp here,—here exhalations sweep, 
Through veiling mist, here rays of light are 
gleaming ; 
Now fine, and threadlike, o'er the earth they creep, 
Then burst on high, like to a fountain streaming ! 
Here marks the light a winding trace 
With hundred veins the valley through, 
Here gather’d in the narrow space 
Tis spent and scatter’d forth anew ! 
There, near us, sparks are glittering bright 
Like upthrown showers of golden sand ; 
But see ! in all its craggy height 
The mountain burneth like a brand ! 
Meph. Lights not Sir Mammon for the feast 
Right gloriously his palace dome f 
That thou hast seen it, think thee blest ; 
See ! the wild guests already come. 
Faust. How furiously o’er all the storm-blast 
goes ! 
It strikes against my neck in heavy blows. 
Meph. Grasp by the rock’s old ribs, and grasp 
them tight, 
Or it will sweep you down yon.gulf profound ; 
A cloud-like mist hath thicken’d o’er the night. 
Hark ! what loud crashings through the forest 
sound ! 
The owls fly scared away; the whirlwind’s stress 
Bursts through the ever-verdant palaces, 
Splintering their pillars ! Listen ! as they break, 
The boughs and branches, how they crack and 
creak ! 
The groaning of the trunks, their mighty mourn, 
The snapping of the roots asunder torn, 
As in a fearfully-entangled fall 
Over each other, crashing go they all! 
And through the wreck and ravage-strew’d abysses 
The wind-blast sweeps along and howls and hisses ! 
Hear’st thou not voices there on high 
In the distance—to us nigh ? 
Yes ! all the mountain range along 
Here streams a raving witches’ sung. 
Witches (tn eters) The witches to the Brocken 
speed, 
The stubble ’s yellow—green the seed ! 
There all the bands together meet 
Sir Urian in the highest seat, 
Witch and goat together flying 
Over stock and stone are hieing. 
Voices. Old Baubo comes—and comes alone— 
A farrow sow she rides upon. 
Chorus. To whom is honour, honour pay— 
Old Mother Baubo, lead the way ! 
Our mother a good sow bestriding, 
And all the witches after riding. 
Voice. Which way hast thou come 3 


Voice. Over Ilsenstein’s crest, 

Where I just peep’d me into a shriek-owl’s nest 5 

How her eyes glared at me ! 
Voice. To hell! away, 

What a pace you are driving along to-day ! 

Veice. She’s scratch’d my face in passing me, 
Look at it—you the wound may sce! 

Chorus of Witches. The way is broad, the way 

is long, 
What a mad and raving throng ! 
The fork doth stick, the besom sweeps, 
The baby is stifled, the mother weeps. 

Wizards (half chorus). Like snails within their 
The women get before us all, _ [shells we craw], 
For in advancing to the house of ill 
They are a thousand steps before us still. 

The other half. Quite so precise as that we do 

not take it, 
The woman in a thousand steps may make it ; 
But let a woman hastc howe’er she can, 
In one sole bound ’tis finish’d by a man. 
Voice (above). Come with us, come with us from 
Felsensee ! 
Voices (from below). There with you on high 
we would readily flee, 
We wash and are clear from all soiling and stain, 
But ever unfruitful and barren remain. 

Both Choruses. The winds are still—the stars 
And gladly hides the dreary moon, [have flown, 
With whizzing rush, the magic crew 
Sparks by thousands onward strew. 

Voice (from below). Halt! halt ! 

Voice (from below). Who calls from the rocky 

cleft ? 

Voice pence) Oh! take me with you,—] 

nere am left ! 
Three hundred ycars I’ve tried to get 
Up to the peak, nor reach’d it yet ! 
I would that I with my fellows were ! 

Both Choruses. The broom can carry—the 

stick can bear, 
The fork and goat cut through the air ; 
Who cannot raise himself to-day, 
Ile for ever lost must lay. 
A Half-witch (beneath). Long have I follow’d, 
hobbling on, 
And yet how far the rest have gone ! 
At home no quiet can I gain, 
Nor any peace | here attain. 
Chorus of Witches. The witch-salve stirs the 
witches’ blood 3 
A rag to make our sail is good ; 
To make a gallant ship and tight, 
On any trough we call ; 
Whoever cannot fly to-night 

Will never fly at all. 

Both Choruses. When we’ve flown around the 
Descending, we the earth will seek ; {peak, 
The broad, wide heath shall cover’d be 
With all the swarm of witchery ! 

[They let themselves down. 

Meph. There is a crowding, driving, clattering, 

rustling, 
There is a whizzing, twirling, prattling, bustling ! 
Light, fire, and stink, and sparks that burning fly, 
A very element of sorcery. 
Stick close, or we shall quickly parted be ! 
Where art thou f 
Here ! 


Faust. 
Meph. So soon so far from me ? 
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Place ! Squire Voland comes ! sweet folks, make 
Give rodm, sweet people ! Doctor! here, [way ! 
Take hold of me, and at a spring 
Quick let us of the crowd get clear ; 
Even for me ’tis too bewildering. 
There’s something yonder shining bright, 
And with a strange peculiar light, 
It draws me to yon thickets there—and so 
Come with me, come—we will among them go! 
Faust. Spirit of contradiction !—but go on! 
For thou mayst lead me ; it was wisely done 
In truth—upon Walpurgis-night 
Thus to the Brocken to repair, 
To seek for solitude outright, 
Directly we are there ! 
Meph. See ! colour’d flames are burning high, 
There meets some merry company ; 
Among a few one 's ne'er alone. 
Faust. I rather would have higher gone ; 
Smoke is drifting—fires are yleaming, 
All the multitude is streaming, 
Driving to the evil-one ! 
There many a riddle must be solved ! 
Meph. There, too, 
Must many a riddle tie itself anew ; 
Let the great world e’en bluster as it may, 
We here in peace and quietness will stay ; 
It is a saying of an ancient date, 
That little worlds we form within the great. 
Young witches I can yonder see 
Who show their beauty stripp’d and bare, 
And witches old, who prudently 
A veiling mantle round them wear. 
If but for my sake, come! comply with all : 
The pleasure will be great, the labour small, 
I hear the music tuning round ! 
What a cursed jingling, jangling sound ! 
One must get used to’t. Come with me, 
Come ! otherwise it cannot be. 
I7ll lead the way, and introducing you, 
Place you beneath an obligation new. * 
No narrow space is that ! What say you, friend ? 
Gaze onward! you can scarccly see the end ; 
A hundred fires are burning in a rov— 
They chat, they cook, they wildly dancing go, 
Make love and drink—now, tell mo where, 
Than this, we could aught better sec ? 
Faust. But mean you when we enter there 
As wizard or as devil to be 2 
Meph. Indeed, much used am I to go 
About the world incognito, 
But yet upon a leveo-day 
"Tis well one’s orders to display. 
I have no garter to denote 
And tell to all the rank I bear, 
But you will find the cloven foot 
To-night is honour’d everywhere. 
See you this snail? she creeps this way, 
And puts her feelers forth, to say 
She finds out something in me. No! if I 
Wish’d it, I could not who I am deny. 
But now from fire to fire will we roam,— 
I'll be the friend, and you the gallant—come ! 
[To some persons who are silting round a few dying 
embers. 
Well, my old gentlemen ! what do you here, 
Thus at the end of all? If I had found you 
F'laced nicely in the midst, with all the cheer 
And riot of the youthful tumult round you, 


That were some praise ;—onc must possess 
At home enough of loneliness. 
General. Who can his trust in nations place, 
Though for them he has all things done ? 
With them ’tis as with woman’s rate, 
By youth the prize is always won. 
Minister. Now from the right are all men wide— 
For me! the good old times I praise 
When we could all things rule and guide ; 
They were, in truth, the golden days. 
Parvenu. We were no fools, yet oft, no doubt, 
Did what we ought not to have done, 
And now have all things turn’d about, 
Just as we wish’d all change to shun ! 
Author. Who in the present day will care, 
To read a work of moderate sense ? 
As for the rising race—they ne’er 
Show’d such conceit and impudence ! 
Meph. (who suddenly appears extremely old). 
Because to-night the last will be 
That I the witches’ mount shall climb, 
The people everywhere, I see, 
Are ready for the end of tine ; 
And as my cask runs low—lI find 
The world too’s on the tilt inclined ! 
A Witch (who is selling old clothes and frip- 
pery). Do not, good sirs, thus pass me by, 
Nor lose this opportunity ; 
Look well upon my wares, and mark my hoard ! 
Varietics among my stock abound, 
No fellow to my shop on earth is found, 
And yet no article is in it stored, 
But at some time or other was made 
The instrument of ill to man ; 
No dagger, but adown its blade 
A stream of staining blood has ran ; 
No goblet but has pour’d a poisoning juice 
Into some body that in health did move ; 
No gem or jewel, but did once seduce 
Some woman worthy of the glance of love ! 
There is no sword will meet your hand, 
’Mid all the things that here you find, 
That has not cut some holy band, 
Or stabb’d a foeman from behind. 
Meph, Cousin! you do not know such times as 
these ; 
All done and happen’d—happen’d still and done, 
Betake yourself to selling novelties,— 
By novelty alone is notice won. 
Faust. This, with a vengeance, I a fair may call; 
I trust I may my senses kcep unmoved ! 
Meph. Upwards the thronging mass is strug- 
gling all; 
You think to shove—and you yourself are 
Faust. Who then is that ? [shoved ! 


Meph. Ah, mark her for your life, 
*Tis Litithn. 

Faust. Who? 

Meph. ‘Tis Litirn—Adam’s wife 


Before he welded Eve ; beware, beware, 

Of the excelling beauty of her hair, 
In which she shineth so surpassingly! 

When a young man she may with that ensnare, 
She lets him not so soon again get free. 
Faust. There then sit two—oue old, the other 


young, 
They have already deftly danced and sprung. 
Meph. No stop or pause to-night ! See ! they 
begin Ree 
Anvther dance ! come ! with them let’s join in ! 
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FAUST. 


Faust (dancing with the Young Witch). A beau- 
teous dream once came to me, 
| 1 in it saw an apple-tree ; 
_ Two luscious apples on it hung, 
They tempted me, I to them sprung. 
The beautiful Witch. The apple aye could man 
entice 
Down from the days ef Paradise ; 
I feel me much rejoiced to know, 
' Such, too, within my garden grow. 
Meph. (with the Old Witch). A wild, strange 
m once came to me, 
I in it saw a rifted tree ; 


The Old Witch. I to the cloven-footed knight 
My heartiest greetings give to-night ; 
1 * %* * 
* * * * 


* 
* 


Proctophantasmist. You cursed rabble! what is 
it you dare ? 
Have you not all long since been made aware, 
That spirits stand not on such feet 
As those on which mankind must go ? 
Yet here you're dancing, light and fleet, 
Just as we common mortals do ! 
The beautiful Witch (dancing). What docs he 
do, then, at our ball ? 
Faust. He’s present everywhere and censures 
all ; 
How others dance, he must appraise and rate, 
And if of every step he cannot prate, 
It were as well the step had ne’cr been ta’en ; 
He loudest grumbles when we progress gain, 
Advancing forwards ; if we traced, 
One dull, unvarying cirele still, 
Tu such a course as must be paced 
Around his old and worn-out mill, 
He’d call that right perhaps ; especially 
If he might on the point consulted be. 
Proctophantasmist. Still here !—it is unheard- 
of ;—vanish ! go! 
We have enlighten’d all the world, you know ; 
This devil’s crew—they lay no stress 
On form or rule ;—we are 80 wise ! 
And yet there’s Tegel, ne’ertheless, 
Still sprite-disturb’d and haunted lies ! 
And what a time have I not sweeping been 
At the delusion, yet ’tis never clean ; 
It is unheard-of ! 
The beautiful Witch. Pray forbear ! 
And cease, at Icast, to plague us here. 
Proctophaniasmist, I tell you, phantoms, to 
your face,—my soul 
Will not, of spirits, ever brook controul ; 
By my own spirit no such sway is wrought ; 
(They dance onward. 
To-night, I see I shall succeed in naught ! 
Yet still myself in readiness I hold 
My journey ever onward to pursue, 
And hope, before my latest step I've told, 
To triumph o’er the devils and poots too, 


ee 


Meph. te * * ® 
{To Faust, who has stepped aside out of the danct. 
Why hast thou let the beauteous maid withdraw, 
Who to thee, in the dance, 80 sweetly sang ? 
Faust. Ah! in the middle of her song, I saw 
A dun-red mouse that from her mouth out- 


sprang ! 
Meph. Tush ! to such trifics here no heed we 


Pay,— 
*Tis well you did not find the mouse was grey ; 
I’ the hour of bliss who for such things would care? 
Faust. Then saw I 
Meph. What ? 
Faust. Mephisto’, see’st thou there, 
Lone and far off, that figure pale and fair ? 
With pain it moves, its step is sad and slow, 
It seems with chain’d and fetter’d feet to go ; 
T must confess that it appears to me 
In figure like poor Margaret to be ! 
Meph. Gaze not upon it, for with ill ’tis fraught. 
’Tis without life, a shape by magic wrought, 
An idol dead. To meet it is not good, 
Her chilling glance benumbs the human blood, 
And man is almost frozen into stone ; 
The fable of Medusa thou hast known. 
Faust. In truth the cyes she gazes with, are 
those 
Of a dead corse no loving hand could close ! 
That is the breast which Margaret yielded me, 
And that the form I clasp’d—that form so Cear : 
Meph. Thou easy-cheated fool! "Tis sorcery ; 
She doth ta every one the same appear ! 
The form of her he loves doth always borrow ! 
Faust. What rapture ! yet, alas! what poignant 
T cannot, cannot, from that glance {sorrow ! 
A moment turn my countenance ; 
Iiow wondrously the fairness of her neck, 
That single, narrow, crimson line doth deck, 
No broader than a knife-back. 
Meph. Ah! most true ! 
New tbat vou mention it, I see it too ; 
1 can perceive she may, if so she will, 
Her own head carry underneath her arm,— 
Perseus has cut it off for her. But still 
Have such delusions for you such a charm ? 
Come ! up the hill ! away, away, 
All is as merry here to-day 
As on the Prater ! and unless T err 
Or am bewitch’d, I see a theatre ! 
What’s here to do ? 
Servibilis. Directly will be given 
A bran new picce—the newest piece of eeven ; 
It is a usage common with us here 
To let so many in a night appear ; 
A Dilettante’s pen together tack’d it, 
And they are Dilettanti who will act it, 
But, sirs, my absence pray allow, 
For I must to my post away ; . 
My Dilettante duty now, 
To raise the curtain for the play. 
Meph. When on the Blocksberg hill I find 
You placed—’tis much unto my mind, 
It just the proper place must be, 
For you and all your company. 
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DREAM. 


INTERMEZZO. 


Theatre-Manager. To-day then we for once 
Brave sons of Mieding we ; [may rest, 
The lofty hill—the dew-damp vale, 
Are all our scenery. 
Herald. Before the bridal golden be 
Must fifty years departing flee ; 
If the quarrel now has ceased, 
The golden bridal likes me best. 
Oberon. Sprites ! if ye are with me here, 
Now be it testified, 
To-day the fairy king and queen 
Their band anew have tied. 
Puck. When Puck appears, and spins him 
And glidos amid the dance, [round, 
Behind him, with him to rejoice, 
Hundreds of sprites advance. 
Ariel. Ariel wakes the fairy song, 
Heavenly clear it floats along } 
It lureth triflers it is true, 
But it lureth beauty too. 

Oberon. Wedded-ones, who would agree, 

Learn ye from my queen and me ; . 
To make a couple love and smile, 
We need but part thein for awhile. 

Titania. If the husband knits his brow, 
If the wife her airs should show, 

Seize them both and let them be 

Off convey’d immediately ; 

To the southward bear her forth, 

And him to the extremest north. 
Orchestra, tutti vonem) Nose of guat and 

snout of fiy, 

With all their consanguinity— 

Frogs the scatter'd leaves beneath, 

Crickets in the grass and heath, 

These must the musicians be 

To utter forth our minstrelsy. 

Solo. See, the bag-pipe coming on, 

A soapen bubble thinly blown ; 
Schnick-schnack, schnick-schnack, how it goes 
Through its short and stumpy nose ! 

The Spirit that ts fashioning itself. Spider's leg 
Toad-like belly fitted to’t ; [and spider’s foot, 
For the little, little thing 
Buddeth forth the little wing ; 

It makes no creature—but it will 
Bring forth a little poem still. 
Pair of Lovers. Little step and lofty bound, 
Through honey-dew, and mist around, 
You trip it te me well and fair, 
But you mount not in the air. 


Curious Traveller. Is't not a masking mockery, 
Or is my eye-sight clear ! 
That the so beauteous Oberon 
To-night, too, should be here ! 
Orthodox. No claws or tail ! and yet no doubt 
Upon the mind can be, 
That even like the “ Gods of Greece,’ 
A right-down devil is he. 
Northern Artist, All that I can seize to-night 
Will be but sketches quick and sight ; 
But I betimes will ready be 
For journeying to Italy. 
Purist. Alas ! ill fortune hither leads me 
What rioting and revels here, 
And out of all this crowd of witches, 
Two alone do powder wear ! 
Young Witch. Your powder, like the petticoat, 
Is but for women old and grey, 
So nahed sit I on my goat, 
And a stout body bare display. 
Mother Witch. Tosquabble in a place like this 
We've too much breeding got; 
Though young and delicate you are, 
I hope you yet may rot. . 
Leader of the Band. Gnat’s nose ! Fly snout ! 
gee ye harm not ! 
Round about the naked swarm not ! 
Frogs the scatter’d leaves beneath, 
Crickets in the grass and heath, 
I have to beg you all, you will 
Keep time amid your music still. 
Weathercock (towards one side). Society of such 
a kind 
As one would cver wish to find— 
Truly, here are beauteous brides, 
Throngs of bachelors besides ; 
Man for man they here resort, 
People of most hopeful sort. 
Weathercock (on the other side). If opens not 
the earth to-night, 
To swallow up the whole outright, 
I with a light and rapid spring 
Right into hell myself will fling. 
Xenten. We in our insect guise are here— 
With small sharp beaks we all appear, 
To Satan, our papa, to give 
Such honour as he should receive. 
Hennings. See this tribe, all press’d together, 
How they're joking one another ! 


' I doubt not but at last you’l) find 
. Them saying that their hearts are kind. 
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Musaget. 1 like to lose myself among 
This witches’ swarm—this witches’ throng— 
Because they're easier to me 
To govern than the muses be. 

' Ci-devant Genius of the Age. When we with 
proper people go, 
How soon a semebody we grow ! 
Here ! by my skirt be tow’d ; 
You'll find the Blocksberg as you pass 
Js like the German mount Parnass, 

Its top is pretty broad. 

Curious Traveller. Say, who is yonder tall, stiff 

His very walk of pride it telleth ; [man ? 
He sniffs at all that sniff he can, 

‘‘ For Jesuits he smeileth.”’ 

Crane. {n troubled waters and in clear, 

Me may you fishing see ; 

E’en so this pious man is here 

In devil's company. 

Man of the World. Yes! for the pious, all can 

A vehicle of grace ; [be 
Upon the Blocksberg’s self they build, 

Full many a meeting-place. 

Dancer. Surely a chorus new succeeds, 

I hear the drums afar ! 

But startle not ! among the reeds 

The one-voiced bitterns are. 

Dancing-Master.* Howeach one throws his legs 
Each getting on amidst the rout [about ! 
As best he can—@he crooked springs, 

The clumsy hops in awkward flings, 
And no one asks another, how 
Their flingings and their springings show. 

Fiddler. This pack of rascals ! what a hate 

Each ragamuffin bears his mate ! 
How gladly would they all bestow, 
Each upon each the deadly blow ! 
In union they are only bound 
Together by the bagpipe’s sound, 
As Orpheus’ lyre, we are told, 

Together brought the brutes of old. 

Dogmatist. Neither a critic nor a doubt 
From my opinion puts me out ; 

Yet somethin$ still the devil must be, 
Or how should one the devil see 2 

Idealist. For once, then, phantasy I find 

Too powerful within my mind ; 

If I am ai/—I must confess 

To-day *t must be in foolishness. 
Realist. The actual is a very plague, 


* This and the following stanza were not inserted in the 
ly editions of Fanat. 


Annoying here to meet ; 
For the first time, I do not stand 
Quite steady on my feet. ; 
Supernaturalist, With much delight I’m here, 
‘These phantoms gladly mix— {and with 
Conclusions of good spirits, I 
Can from these devils fix. ; 
Sceptic. They follow by the flame, and think 
They near the treasure come 5 
In German “ devil’’ rhymes to “ doubt,’’ 
Here I am quite at home. 
Leader of the Band. Frog, the scatter’d leaves 
Cricket in the grass and heath, (beneath, 
Accurséd Diletiants [ 
Nose of gnat, and snout of fly, 
Buzzing low and buzzing high, 
Most tuneful Musieenti ! 
The Clever Ones. Sansouci ! so they name the 
Who mirth in all things show ; [race 
Feet are not used for walking now, 
So on our heads we go. 
The Clumsy Ones. We've spunged full many a 
tit of yore, 
But that is now all past and o’er ; 
We’ve danced our shoes through, and behald 
We now are dancing naked soled. 
Wildfires. From the place whence first we rosa 
The marshy quagmire, we advance, 
Yet soon the throng-our presence knows 
The brightest gallants in the dance. 
Falling Star. I have fallen from on high, 
In starry brightness through the sky ; 
Here crossv ays in the grass I’ve lain,— 
Who'll help me on my legs again 1 
The Solid Ones Place here! Place ! Ho, spread 
The bending grass gives way— [ye wide ! 
*Tis sprites that come, but ne’ertheless 
Plump, solid limbs have they. 
Puck. Your feet so heavy do not plant 
Like the heels of elephant, 
Bat let the sturdy Puck himself 
Be here to-day the stoutest elf. 
Ariel. Yf Nature kind your pinions gave 
If, from the spirit, wings you have, 
Follow in my track so light 
Up yon hill of roses bright ! 
Orchestra (pianissimo). Circling cloud and 
wreathing mist, 
Descending, round us lay ; 
In the leaves the wind is dying, 
O’er the reeds the hreeze is sighing, 
And all has pass’d away ! 
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& GLOOMY DAY.~—-THE OPEN PLAIN, 
Faust, MEPueTroPHEeLes. 


Faust, In misery ! despairing} long wretched 
and erring upon earth, and now a prisoner ! For 
dreadful sufferings, shut in a dungeon as a mis- 
doer, the dear, unhappy creature ! To this ! even 
unto this ! Worthless, traitorous devil? and this 
thou hast hidden from me? Stand! stand but be- 
fore me! Ay! roll thy hellish eyes, in fury, in 
thy heaa! Stand, and brave me with thine in- 
supportable presence? Imprisoned ! in helpless, 
remediless misery ! Delivered o’er to evil spirits, 
and to unpitying, sentence-passing man! And me, 
the while, thou wert lulling in vapid, tasteless dis- 
sipations, hiding from me her growing wretched- 
ness, and leaving her, without help, to perish ! 

Meph. She is not the first. 

Faust. Dog! abhorred monster !—Oh ! thou 
infinite spirit ! Change ! change the reptile again 
into that dog-like form, in which he so often walked 
before me on my evening path, rolling before the 
feet of the hacaic. wanderer, that he might fasten 
on his shoulders when he fell ! Change him again 
to his most frequently chosen form, that he may 
crouch on his belly in the dust before me, and that 
I may spurn him, the reprobate, with my foot! 
Not the first ! Oh misery, misery ! by no human 
soul can it be conceived, that more than one 
created being could ever have sunk to such a depth 
of wretchedness, that the first, in the writhing 
agonies of death, shonld not have atoned for the 
guilt of all succeeding it, in the eyes of the ever- 
pardoning ! The misery of this single one harrows 
up my soul, the very depths of my being, and thou 
art coldly grinning over the doom of thousands. 

Meph. Now again we aro at our wit's end al- 
ready ; there, where the sense of you men gives 
way from over-stretching. Why didst thou mate 
thyself with us, if thou canst not go through with 
it? Wouldst thou fly, and art not secure from gid- 
diness Thrust we ourselves on thee, or didst thou 
press thyself on us ! 

Faust. Gnash not so thy devouring teeth at 
me! I loathe thee !—O great and glorious spirit ; 
thou who hast deigned to make thyself visible to 
me; thou who knowest my heart and my soul, 
why, why didst thou unite me to this companion 
of shame, who feedeth on evil and rejvices in 
destruction ! 

Meph. Hast thou finished ! 

Fatst. Save her! Free her! or woe unto thee! 
The most fearful curse be upon thee for thousands 
of years ! 

Meph. I cannot draw back the bolts, nor loosen 
the bands of theavenger. Saveher! Who thrust 
her downward to destruction | Was it I or thou ? 

(Faust gazes wildly around him. 
Art thou grasping at the thunder! Well is it, ye 
miserable mortals, that it is not given you! To 
smite to pieces the innocent opposer ! That is ever 
the tyrant’s mode of wreaking his rage at diffi- 
culties. 

Faust. Bring me thither, where she is—she 
shall be free ! 

Meph. And the risk to thyself which thou run- 
nest into ! The guilt of blood, and from thy hand, 
lies yet upon the town. Over the abode of the 
slain, sweep avenging spirits, lying in wait for the 


back-returning murderer, 


Foust. And that too was by thee! I'he death 
and murder of a world upon thee, monster ! lead 
me thither, I say, and free her ! 

Meph. I will conduct thee there, and what I 
can do, hearken ! Have I all power in heaven and 
on earth | The senses of the gaoler I will becloud; 

ossess yourself then of the keys, and bear her 
forth by the hand of man. I will watch! The 
magic steeds are ready, this can 1 do. 

Faust. Up and away ! 


—4~-—— 


NIGHT.—THE OPEN PLAIN. 

Faust, MeruisToPHELes (rushing past on black horses), 
Faust. What are these hovering round the 
Raven-stone ? ‘ 

Meph. I know not what they’re shaping and 
preparing. 

Faust. They wave up, wave down—they bend, 
they stoop. 

Meph. A band of witches. 

Faust. They sprinkle and charm ! 

Meph. On! On! 


THE PRISON. 
Faust (before an tron door, with a bunch of keys and a 
lamp). 

Faust, A long unwonted tremor on me falls— 

All that mankind can feel of misery, 

All human anguish fasteneth on me ! 
Here is she bound behind these dreary walls ; 
An innocent delusion has been all 
The crime and guilt for which her life must fall. 

To go to her thou dost in doubt delay ! 
Again then to behold her dost thou fear ! 
Thou’rt hesitating, while her hour is near ; 

Thy dallying lingers death along—away ! 

[He grasps the lock. A singing from within. 


My mother, the harlot, 
Who kill’d me—and he, 
My father, the rogue, 
Who hath eaten me ! 
My sister she took 
Up every bone, 
In a cool shady nook 
She laid them down. 
From them upward, upward springing, 
Fyrom the spot on which they lay, 
I rose a pretty wood-bird singing 
As] flew—away ! away!” 


Faust She dreams not that her lover, listening, 
Iiears the straw rustle and the fetters ring ! 
[He enters. 
Marg. (hiding her face on the pallet). Woe, 
woe is me ! they come. Oh, bitter death ! 
Faust. (softly). Be still ! be still, I come to set 
thee free, * 
Murg. (throwing herself before him). lf thou’rt 
a man, and breathest human breath, 
Feel for my misery ! 
Faust, The gaoler fast in slumber lies, 
And thou wilt wake him with thy cries ! 
[He takes hold of her chains to unlock them. 
Marg. (on her knees). Who, headsman, could 
unto thee give 
O’er me this dreadful power ? 
Oh! pity me, and let me live ! 
Thou comest for me at midnight’s hour ; 
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Will day-break not be time enough !—and I 
So young, 0 young, and yet so soon to die ! 
{ was fair, too, and that was my undoing. 
Torn is the garland—they the flowers are strewing ; 
The friend so near me once, is far away ; 
Seize not so roughly on me—spare me yet ; 
What have I done to thee? Oh ! do not let 
My anguish vainly for your mercy pray ! 
I never saw you in my life I’m sure. 
Faust. And I must all this misery endure ! 
Marg. 1’m wholly in thy power—but let me first 
Give suck unto my infant ! I have nurs'd 
And rock’d it to its quiet rest 
The whole night through upon my breast ; 
They took my babe from me away, 
To do me wrong and make me wild ; 
And now the wicked people say 
That I have slain my child ! 
Gladness will never more possess my heart ! 
Songs do they sing about me, as they go ; 
Tis wicked of them, and an evil part, 
There’s an old story hath its ending so ; 
Who bid them say how it applies ? 
Fayst. See! at thy feet a lover lies! 
To loose the yoke of misery. 
(Throws himself on the around. 
Marg. (throws herself beside him), Yes ! let us 
kneel together—we 
Will pray the holy saints—but see ! 
Beneath the steps, around the threshold, wreathe 
The flames of hell ! see how they boil and seethe ! 
The Evil one within 
Fearfully raging makes a hideous din ! 
Faust, (aloud). Margaret! Margaret ! 
Marg. (listening). 
My lover’s vvice ! Where is he ? Where ? 
UShe springs loher feet. The chains fall off. 


J hear 


| IT heard him call! I’m free, I'm free ! 


No one shall stay, none hinder me. 
Unto his neck Ill fly, 
Upon his breast. will lie ;— 
He called on me ; and from the threshold’s cell, 
Through all the howls and clattering of hell, 
Sounding the grim, infernal mockery through, 
The sweet, the loving tone again I knew! 
Faust. ’Tis I. 
Marg. Is’t thou ! Oh, say so once again ! 
Lembracing hin. 
‘Tis he! ’Tis he! where now is all my pain, 
The anguish of the dungeon and the chain ? 
Tis thou! thou com’st to reseueme ;__ 
Yes, I am sav’d! Again I see 
The street where first we met—and there, 
The cheerful little garden, where 
Myself and Martha stayed for thee ! 
Faust. (endeavouring to lead her out). Come ! 
come with me, my love, away! 
Marg. (caressing him). Oh! go not yet! I 
always stay 
With such delight where’er thou art ! 
Faust, Unless thou hastenest to depart, 
We shall most bitterly our lingering pay. 
Marg. Ah! how is this ? 
Canst thou no longer kiss ? 
Short as the time thou’st been from me away. 
To kiss hast thou forgotten ? As I lay 
Hanging upon thy bosom thus,—oh ! why 
¥eel 1 so sad, when once my heart to bless 
There came upon me from your words, your eye, 
So fulia heaven of joy and happiness t 


And thou didst kiss as if thou wouldst have ta’en 
Away my breath | Come kiss me ; or again 
I will kiss thee ! (Embracing hin. 
Ah, woe! thy lips are cold, 
Are cold and dumb ! 
Where is it thou hast left thy love of old ? 
This change—whence has it come ? 
Thy love ! Ah! who has robb’d me of it 
(She turns away from hiin 
Faust. Hence, 
Take courage, love, and come with me away ! 
With love a thousand, thousand-fold intense 
I'll clasp thee ; do but come! ’tis all I pray. 
Marg. (turning to him), And is it thou? and 
is it thou indeed ? 
Faust. 'Tis I—come with me ! 
Marg. By thy hand I'm freed ! 
Thou dost unlock the fetters and the chain, 
And to thy bosom foldest me again ; 
How is’t thou dost not shrink from me in fear ? 
And dost thou know whom thou art freeing here 
Faust. Come! come! already wears away 
The darkness of the night profound ! 
Marg. My mother did I slay ! 
My ehild have drown'd ! 
Was it not given to us both ? To thee? 
Is it thyself? Oh, that it true can be 
F’en now I searce can deem ; 
Thy hand !—’tis not a dream, 
’Tis thy dear hand! but ah! ’tis damp—begone ; 
There’s blood upon it ! wipe the stain away ! 
Ah! God! What hast thou done ? 
Put up thy sword I pray! 
Faust. Let what is past, be past. Thou kill’st me. 
Marg. No, 
Thou must stay here, and I will show 
How all the graves prepared must be 
To-morrow morning soon, you know 
Care must be ta’en for them by thee! 
My mother’s place must be the best, 
Beside her Jet my brother lay, 
A little from them let me rest, 
But only not tuo far away ! 
Upon my breast my child must be, 
No other now will sleep with mce— 
Ah! once unto thy side to press 
And nestle —that was happiness ! 
But mine it never more will be ; 
There’s something draws me unto thec, 
And yet I feel as if it were in vain, 
It seems as if you thrust me back again ! 
And yct ’tis thou—looking so good, so kind ! 
Faust. f thou dost find,— 
If thou dost feel that it is I, 
Come with me, come ! 


Marg. From hence to fly ? 

Faust. To Freedom—yes, into the Luundiese 
air! 

Marg. Is the grave there } 


Waits Death without ? Then come! 
From hence into the peaceful bed, 
Where rests for evermore the head, 
But farther, not a single step I’ll roam. 
Thou’rt going from me now, away ; 
Oh, Henri! could I go with thee ! 
Faust. Come! if you will, my love, you may : 
If thou dost only wish it—see, 
Here ready stands the open door ! : 
Marg. I dare not go! for me is hope no 
more. 
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What would it help me if I fled ? 
They watch for me the country through ; 
It is so hard to beg one’s bread ! 
And with an evil conscience too ! 
In a strange land to roam and stray, 
It is such pain and wretchedness ! 
And let me do whate’er I may 
They'd seize upon me ne’ertheless | 
Faust. I shall be with thee ! 
Marg. Quick! away! 
Save thy poor child! the pathway keep 
That upward by the brook doth sweep ! 
Across the little bridge, 
Among the trees ! 
To the left! *tis in the pool ! 
Quick ! seize it! seize ! 
It struggles still—and tries 
Again to rise ; 
Save! save it! 
Faust, Calm thyself I pray—and sce, 
Take but a single step and thou art free ! 
Marg, Would that we had but pass’d the hill ! 
There sits my mother on a stone ; 
My head, my brain, grows cold and chill ;— 
There sits my mother, all alone ; 
She waveth to and fro, 
And now is still, nor nod nor sign is making ; 
Her head doth heavy grow— 
She slept so long, her slumber knew no waking. 
That we the hours might enjoy she slept— 
Ah, those were pleasant times ! 
Faust. Since I have wept,— 
Implored, in vain—I will no more delay — 
I’ll even risk the bearing thee away ! 
Marg. No force ! rclease me ! let me go ! 
And grasp me not thus murderously ! 
I have in other times, you know, 
Done every thing to pleasure thee } 
Faust. Day breaks apace ! My Love, my love— 
Marg The day ! 
‘es, it is - growing light—it brings to me 
The day which is my last ; - it was to be 
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y marriage morning ! unto no one say 
Thou wast with t 80 soon ! 
Woe to my garland ! all is done ; 
Again we shall each other see, 
But at the dance it will not be. 
The crowd is gathering—but no sound is there ! 
The streets—the square— 
Cannot the thousands hold— 
The staff is broken and the bell has toll’d ; 
How do they seize upon me ! bind me fast— 
Swift, swiftly to the seat of blood they haste ! 
Alreddy am I there—and now the shine 
Of that keen glaive, 
Seems glancing for each neck, though drawn alone 
for mine ! 
Dumb lies the world as the unspeaking grave ! 
Faust. Oh! had I ne’er been born ! 
Meph. (appears without). Up! Up! away— 
Or you are lost ; how weak is this delay ! 
So long with prating and with loitering there ; 
My horses shudder in the morning air ; 
Day dawns! 
Marg. What rises from the earth ? 
‘Tis he ! ’tis he—oh, drive him forth— 
What on the place of holiness would He ? 
Is it for me he cometh ? 
Faust. Thou shalt live ! 
Marg. All-judging God !—to thee 
self I give ! 
Meph. Come! or I'll leave you with her in the 
mess ! ; 
Marg. My father! I am thine ; Oh! save and 
bless ! 
Ye angels! guard me—and ye Heavenly things 
Around me spread your all-protecting wings ! 
Henri! I shudder as I gaze on thee ! 
Meph. She's supcGep ! 
Voice from Above. Is sav’p! 
Meph. (to Faust.) Come hither ! here, to me ! 
[Vanishes wilh Fuuse. 
Voice from Within (dying uway;. Henri! 
Henri! 
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NOTES 


THE DEDICATION. 


TsE Dedication, in the original, is written in the 
measure once 90 generally used by the Italian Poets, and 
which Byron has rendered familiar to us by his Beppo 
and Don Juan. Many years elapsed between the com- 
mencement of Faust and its completion ; as it approached 
{ts conclusion, the mind of the poet might naturally revert 
to the friends among whom its earlier scenes were con- 
eeived and executed, and as memory calls their forms 
around him, to them he dedicates the result of the task 
they had once cheered by their approbation and applause. 
The passage in which the poet expresses a yearning for 
*¢ the still, pensive spirit-land” (jenem stillen, ernsten Geis- 
terreich), has been quoted as one of the few in which 
Goethe expresses an aspiration towards the “world be- 
yond,” though he appears (from a conversation on thedeath 
of Wieland, recorded by Falk), to have been a firm believer 
in the immortality of the soul. It will be seen, however, 
that the passage is retrospective, inspired by the feelings 
of memory and love; and that the ‘Spirit realm” he 
yearns to enter, is that of the past rather than the future. 

The vivid manner in which the past may be recalled in 
the present, cither by dreams or in periods of abstraction, 
when the mind is the least affected by what is most actual 
in the cireumstances external to it, is frequently alluded 
to by poets :— 

‘« This bodiless creation, extasy 
Is very cunning in.” 


Lucretius proposes as one of the subjects of his inquiry :— 


*¢ Que res, nobis vigilantibus obvia, menteis 
Terrificet, morbo affectis, somnoque sepultis ; 
Cernere uti videamur eos, audireque coram, 
Morte obita, quorum tellus amplectitur ossa.” 


Sir Walter Scott expreases the same thought more fully 
4n describing the dreams of the Knight of Snowdoun 
(Lady af the Lake, Canto I.) 


“ Again return'd the scenes of youth, 
Of confident, undoubting truth ; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hedrts were long estranged. 
They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday.” 


“The Dedication to Faust certainly proves that this 
poem, as wellas Hermann and Dorothea, were his most 
cherished productions, It was first published in the Cotta 
edition of 1816."—Dr. Koller. 

The concluding lines of Rogers’s Italy are in a strain of 
feeling similar to the sentiment of this Dedication :— 


*¢*Tis now long since; 
And now while yet ‘tis day would he withdraw, 
Who, when in youth he etrung his lyre, address’d 
A former generation. Many an eye 
Rright as the brightest now, is closed in night, 
And many 8 voice once eloquent, is mute, 
That, when he came, disdain’d not to receive 
His lays with favour.” 


To those who think that a translation should follow the 
original in form as well as subject, the following version, 
in the same measure as the German, may appear prefe 
rable to that given in the text:— 


‘“« Approach ye then once more, dim, shadowy train ? 

As once before my troubled gaze ye flew ? 

Shall I this once your fleeting forms retain? 
Is my heart still to its delusion true? 

Still press ye forward? Well, resume your reign, 
As rising from the mist ye meet my view. 

With youthful feclings is my bosom bounding 

Thrill'd by the magio breath your forms surrounding. 


Forms known in early, happy days, you bring 
And with you many much lov'd shades arise; 
Like worn traditions, half forgotten, spring 
First love, and frichdship, once more to mine eyes; 
Old pangs awake—and voiced with sorrowing, 
Life’s mazy path again before me lies, 
Those naming, who of happy hours bereft 
Have vanish'd from the scene where I am left, 


They do not hear, alas! the following lay, 

The souls who listen’d to my earliest song, 
Those echoes of my heart have died away, 

And far dispersed is all that friendly throng, 
To stranger-crowds my grief I now betray, 

Whose very praise seems to my hearta wrong ; 
And those whom once my song eould wake to mirth, 
If yet they live, are scatter’d o'er the earth. 


And now a yearning long unfelt, I feel 

For the soft stillness of that spirit-land ! 
In half-form'd tones my lisping lay doth steal 

Around like harp-notes which the winds command, 
I tremble~-tears fast following tears, reveal 

That the stern heart is quell'd, is soft and bland—~ 
The present—dimly, as afar, I see ; 
But all the past, appears reality.” 


THE PRELUDE IN THE THEATRE, 
Manager, Theatre-poet, Merryman. 


The first of these three characters requires no comment, 
but the other two have not exactly their parallels among 
the members of a dramatic establishment in Englund. A 
poet is, or was, & more regular appendage to a German 
theatre than an English one. With us the writer of a play 
is not, as an author, connected with the theatre; he may 
sometimes, indeed, be a player alao, but then he hasa two- 
fold capacity, each distinct from the othdr, The business 
of a German Theatre-poet appears to be the furnishing 
dramatic material to the actors, on demand, and suitable 
to the moment, in a more certain manner than could be 
done by authors of equal, or perhaps superior powers, who 
write only by the inspiration of their gentus, and whoee 
productions may be very good in themselves, but badly 
timed, “like your old courtier's cap, richly suited but an- 
suitable.” He is in fact kept in regular pay by a thoatze 
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NOTES. 


for his dramatic contributions, as a newspaper pays an 


editor for politionl ones; the condition of each situation 
heing alike in this, that the right article must be furnished 
at the right time, which can only be done by those to 
whom practice has given readiness fn directing their 
thoughts at once into the required channel, and the power 
of expressing those thoughts, such as they aregrapidly, 
forcibly, and clearly. In both cases a knowledge of the 
public at large, or that smaller section of it that consti- 
tutes a theatre audience, is necessary. It may easily be 
" conceived that a delicate and poetic mind will find such 
task work and drudgery inexpressibly revolting to it, 
especially if it is compelled to direct its own efforts ac- 
cording to the sordid views of another. This is the situa- 
tion of the ** Poet” in the present dialogue; he thinks of 
what is noble and exalting in his art‘—the Manager only 
of what will fill the house and his treasury ; it is only 
after the most painful struggles that the Poet can stoop to 
let his Pegasus be harnessed. 

Shakespeare, when he first became connected with the 
atage, is supposed to have altered, amended, and retouched 
the plays of other authors, and that similar labour, when 
performed by other men, was occasionally paid for, there 
is conclusive proof; but it does not appear that the 
theatres of that period, retuined a person quite identical 
with the “ Theatre-Poet” of this prelude. Ben Jonson, 
as the ‘* Court-Poet,” writing the masques and allegorics 
’ for the Court Revels, approaches the character more nearly. 

The term ‘* Merryman,” does not adequately render the 
Lustige-person of the author. That word, however, is the 
only one we have that can be used for it, “Clown,” or 
*¢ Merry Andrew,” not being admissible. The character 
understood by those three designations is merely the buf- 
fuon of our itinerant mountebanks and troops of cques- 
trians, with more activity of body than brain, and whose 
jokes are principally of a practical kind. The Lustige- 
person of the German stage is the actor who in As You 
Like It, would be cast for Touchstone, or for Master 
Lancelot, in the Merchant of Venice, or for any other of 
the immortal clowns of Shakespeare, for these deal out 
satire and philosophy amid their rich and easy humeur ; 
they ‘‘make their folly their stalking horse, and under 
cover of that do shoot their wit.” They are of a very 
different order to the Merryman of the Circus, or the 
Clown of the Pantomime, and to possess the qualities 
necessary to play them well, may excuse a little vanity 
in the possessor. In this, the Lustige-person before us 
does not seem deficient; he is fully alive to his own im- 
portance, and, it will be seen, agrees better with the 
worldliness of the Manager, than the refinements of the 
poet ; he lives in and for the present, and has an especial 
contempt for the voice of posterity. 

There is a passage in the works of that admirable French 
political writer, Paul Louis Couricr, which explains the 
character of the Lustige-person of a different grado of 
society. Courier’s style is in some degree like that of 
our Fonblanque, and on that account he was once called 
the Lustig, or the Jester of the National party ; this is his 
reply :~~"« To abuse I am silent; but he calls me Lustig, 
and it ison this I take him. In speaking of me, he says, 
and thinks he says well, ‘The Loustic of the National 
party,’ while in so saying, the good man, he makes a 
mistake without suspecting it. The word is foreign, and 
when we borrow terms from foreigners they ought not to 
be altered. The Germans say Lustig, not Loustic, and I 
verily believe he does not know what the Lustiy is. Ina 
German regiment, he is tho joker, the jolly fellow, who 
amuses every body and makes the regiment laugh; I 
ought to say only the privates and the subaltern officers, 
for all the others are nobles, and laugh, as is proper they 
shouid do, separately and apart. On a march, when the 
Lustg laughs, all the column laughs ales, and cries out, 
‘What has he said? Such a fellow must be no fool. It 
needs considerable talent to make men laugh who are 
beaten with the flat of the sabre, and are chastised with 
the stick; more than one journalist would find himself 
pusgled to do it. The Lustig diverts their attention, 
amuses them, sometimes prevents them from hanging 
themselves when they cannot desert, and for a moment 


consoles them for the stick, black bread, fetters, and the 
insolence of aristocratic officers. Is this the office he has 
given me? J shall have plenty of work in it, but I will do 
my best."«-Letirecs Particuiiéres » Lettre 2d. 


Our posts and boards are up, &c. 


The Theatre is evidently by this only a temporary erec- 
tion, for the use of an itinerating company. 


When ere ‘tis four, and yet in open day. 


The performances at the German theatres commence at 
an earlier hour than in our playhouses. The opening of a 
box-door will in summer time let a stream of sunshine 
into the pit, arather novel appearance to an Englishman, 
who rarely sees the interior of a theatre till darkness has 
set in. 


As in some famine’s sharp distress 
The mod throngs round a Baker's door. 


An illustration drawn probably from the accounts of 
the bakers’ queues, during the French revolution ; when 
the purchasers of bread were served in rotation, and ga- 
thered outside the doors of the bakers in anxious and 
famishing numbers. 


What is it climbs Olympus’ height, 
Makes Gods, §c. 


Shelley claims even higher powers for the true poet ; in 
a beautiful passage on the influence of the poetic spirit, he 
says— Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended 
inspiration; the mirrors of tho gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present ; the words which express 
what they understand not; the trumpets which sing to 
battle and feel not what they inspire; the influence which 
is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” 


THE PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 


FReqQuEntTiy as poets have made use of the music of the 
spheres, they have never drawn from it a strain of more 
surpassing beauty and sublimity, than the song of the 
archangels with which this prologue opens. I speak, of 
course, of the original, to which all translations appear 
weak and inadequate; though in most of them the sense 
has been preserved, yet all of the beauty that depends un 
language, the matcrial of the poet, is necessarily lost, or 
but imperfectly imitated. The archangels gazing on the 
sun and stars, as they roll through illimitable space, 
and listening to their eternal harmony, describe the 
angels themselves as deriving power and strength from a 
spectacle which it is not permitted to mortality to behold ; 
if the soul of man is strengthened and ennobled by all 
that carries it out of, and beyond the sphere to which his 
mortal nature confines it, then the mere reading this 
glorious hymn, if read with a capacity for feeling ita sub- 
limity, effects in us what the near view of suns and 
spheres in their splendour and majesty may be supposed 
to effect in angelic natures; our minds are raised, strength- 
ened, and ennobled, and we feel conscious of powers to do, 
to feel, and to enjoy, that cannot on this earth be called 
into their full activity. Their hour is not yet come. To 
awaken this better soul within us, is the chief office of the 
poet, and it is his almost exclusively. 

The idea of the first verse is probably to be found in 
that text of the Scripture which epeaks of the time 
*« When the morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.” The similarity of the prologue 
in its main incident—the permission given to the tempter 
—to the firgt chapter of Job, has frequently been pointed 
out by commentators. 

There seems to have been, from the earliest ages of 
which we have any record, a natural tendency ¢o connect 
the idea of music with the motion of the spheres ; philoso- 
phers have accounted for it by a natural relatiun which 
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evema to exist between regularity and harmony; but poets 
have Interpreted more literally, and in countless instances 
have wedded the visible beauty of motion with the 
audible beauty of sound, One sublime example has 
‘already*been quoted from the Scriptures (a great part of 
which is the purest and most exalted poetry the earth 
possesses), and from profane, or rather, (as we dislike this 
word when applied to the high priests of intellect,) from 
secular poets, the instances in which this union has been 
alluded to are numberless. If anything of excelling 
beauty is quoted on any subject, it will be found that it 
has been said by Shakspeare; the lines, therefore, in 
which he has expressed this idea will probably vccur w 
every one:— 
*¢ See how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 

Thero’s not the smallest orl that thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-cyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’’ 


Goethe represents the sun as pouring forth his song 
amid the chorus of oach ‘kindred star,” and Shakspeare 
imagines every orb to be “quiring to the Young-cyed 
Cherubim,” who in the samo manner may be suppused to 
render back the song. 

No poet has more frequently referred to this celestial 
harmony than Shelley, and numerous passages might be 
quoted from him, but one will suffice: 


“ Ione, Even whilst we speak 
. New notes arise. What is that awful sound ? 
Panthea, 'Tis the decp music of the rolling world 
Kindling within the strings of the waved air, 
#olian modulations. 
Tone. Listen too, 
How every pause is filled with under notes, 
Clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening tones, 
Which pierce the sense, and live within the soul, 
As the sharp stars pierce winter’s crystal air, 
And gaze upon themsclves within the seu.” 


The passage in Milton’s “‘ Ode on the Nativity,” in which 
he spesks of 


** Such music (as "tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the sons of morning sung,” 


will occur to every reader. In Allan Cunningham's 
‘Lives of the British Painters,” in his biography of 
William Blake, an engraver and poet of genius, whom 
genius did not save from poverty nor talents from neglect, 
he gives some specimens of his verse; in one of his short 
poems he addresses the Muses, whom he supposes have 
deserted the earth, and the opening stanza cuntuins the 
idea of the ** ancient melody” of the sun :— 


*¢ Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceas'd.” 


That heavenly ray, 
He reason calls, but uscs 80 that he 
Grows the most brutish of the brutes to be. 


The same sentiment, and almost in the very words of 
Mephistopheles, waa used by Sir William Molesworth, in 
his speech at the ‘* Peace mecting,” at Leeds, in November 
last; ‘‘ Are we,” said the honourable baronet, “are we 
rational beings? Do we vaunt our superiority over the 
brate creation, and attribute our superiority to our intel- 
ligence, and power of calculating consequences? And yet 
do we oniy employ the prerogatives of reason to live in a 
more bestial manner than any beast.” 


Know that of all the spirits who deny, 
The gesting socffer is the least offending. 
“« Jesting scoffer” In this passage does not completely 
expresg tag meaning of der schalk in the original ; 1t was 
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formerly a term applied to a Jester or Court Fool; but as 
this is not exactly the character of Mephistopheles, the 
word required some qualification, and the term “‘ scoffer” 
may be fairly used, as it would imply the possession of 
eome degree of malignity; at present the word schalk is 
used in Germany in a very vague and indefinite sense. 
There is probably something of contempt expressed in the 
use of such a term by the Lord, to Mephistopheles, as 
describing one who, though denying, is too impotent 
effectually to oppose, and who by venting his enmity in 
scoffs and sneers, may even become an instrument of good, 
by waking in man a more lively activity. “Jesting Fool { 
such spirits as thou art, are the least hateful to me.” 


FAUST’S STUDY. 


TAR opening soliloquy of Manfred has been compared 
with the opening of this scene, but there is not much 
resemblance between them. Faust asks from the world 
of spirits higher and fuller knowledge than that which the 
learning of this carth can give; Manfred demands from 
supernatural agency only “ self-oblivion”—a craven’s 
prayer. 

Poverty and neglect are additional bitters in the cup of 
Faust, but Manfred possesses wealth, and rank, and 
honours. Faust looks back with regret on a life spent in 
acquiring useless knowledge; but the retrospect of Man- 
fred is darkened by the memory of crimes, vague, indeed, 
and unnamed, but which we may suppose to be of the 
decpest guiltiness. There is no rcason to imagine that the 
life of Faust, up to the period of his meeting with the 
Tempter, was different to that led by many of the devoted 
schoolmen of tlie middle ages, full of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. Except in a deep sense of the beautiful in 
nature, which is common to both, the characters of Man- 
fred and Faust have but little resemblance to each other. 
The ‘* Faustus” of Christopher Marlowe has furnished 
Gvuethe with several hints for his chicf character, though 
our old dramatist has made his scholar more according ta 
the vulgar idea of a sorcerer than the German poet. 


Burns up the heart within my breast. 


Mr. Boileau in his remarks on HNayward’s Faust, doubts 
if ‘* burns up the heart " would be English ! Coleridge can 
answer him :— 


‘* Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 
And till my ghastly tale is told, 
My heart within me burns.”—Anctent Mariner. 


Then I have neither goods nor gold. 
I think it isShelley who hasa passage resembling this :— 


* Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm arourmd, 

Nor that content, excceding wealth, 
The sage in contemplation found, 
And walk'd with inward glory crown’d ; 

Nor wealth, nor power, nor love, nor leisure,— 
Others I see whom these surround, 

Smiling, who live and call life, pleasure ; 

To me this cup is dealt in quite a different measure,” 


Shelley, though not compelled to write forhis bread, seems 
to have had a keen perception of the ills of poverty ; he hag 
a fine passage on this subject in his Rosalind and Helen —~ 


«“ Thou know’st what a thing is poverty 
Among the fallen on evil days; 
Tis crime and fear and infamy 
And houseless want in frozen years 
Wandering ungarmented, and pain, 
And worse than all, that inward stain, 
Foul self-contempt, which drowns in sneers 
Youth's starlight smile and makes it tears.” 


Inscribed by Nostradamus’ hand. 


The person alluded to under the name of Nostradamus, | 
was boru in 1503, at St. Remy in Provence; his real x 


wad Michael Notre Dame. After studying medicine he 
became what is described by the undignified title of quack, 
and algo addicted himself to astrology. He enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation, and was employed and patronised by 
Henry II., and Charles IX., of France. He was theauthor 
of a book of prophecies, which seem to have been as cele- 
brated in France as those of Thomas the Rhymer in Scot- 
land, The work was under the prohibition of the court of 
Rome even 60 late as 1781, a8 it contained some predictions 
of the decay of the papal power. Nostradamus died in 
1565. The book in which Faust contemplates the myste- 
rious sign, doubtless derived additional value from being 
‘* inscribed by Nostradamus’ hand,” and not the work of a 
copyist. In the German Conversations Lexicon, there is a 
fuller account of this personage. 


The Sign of the Macrocosm, 


This is supposed to be asign or hieroglyphic of the uni- 
verse, or the whole of nature; the sccond sign—that of the 
Mieracaem. which Fanet confesses he £4 more canable o 


to grasp or raise binselt to an idea of 7 

Keing, even of the nature of hisown world. ‘* This knuw- 
ledge is too high for me, leannot attain untoit.” The intel- 
lectual desire, and the intellectual power, are both far 
stronger in Faust than in the gencrality of men, but while 
the desire is boundless, the power is limited, and in tho 
struggle between the two, the cternal conflict of Faust's 
soul consists. 


Thou hollow skull! what meanings lurk 
Beneath that grin? 


The expression of grim mockery which appears in the 
physiognomy (if it may be eo called) of a skull, has been 
noticed by Shukspeare ; *‘ where be your gibes now ? your 
gambols, your songs, your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the tuble on a roar? Not onenow tomock your 
own grinning ? quite chopfallen |” 

And again ; 

‘within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of u king, 
Keeps death his court ; and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp.” 

And, by Byron ; 

** Death laughs! go, ponder o’er the skeleton, 

With which men image out the unknown thing!" 


Ye instruments af brass and stcel. 


*¢ Proteus transform'd to metal did not make 
More figures or more strange ;~nor did he take 
Such shapes of unintelligible brass, 
Or heap himself in such a horrid mass 
Of tin and iron, not to be understood, 
And forms of unimaginable wood, 
To puzzle Tubal-Cain, and all his brood ; 
Great screws, and cones, and whecls, and grooved blocks.” 
Shelley. 


That which thy sires to thee have handed down. 


This and the following lines have caused considerable 
dispute. If the inheritance referred to is merely the goods 
and chattels he has just mentioned, then the passage may 
be merely a recommendation to enjoyment of the goods the 
gods have provided—the carpe diem of Horace expressed 
in a German couplet. But the better interpretation seems 
to be, that Faust is speaking of intellectual treasures, 
‘which, though derived from the past, must be made our 
own by thought and contemplation in the present. 


‘But dare burst ope those gates which all 
Would willingly slink by. 

- “Jgit sin 

To rush Into the secret house of death 

Ere death dare come tous?” 


“ It is great a8 
To do that thing that ends all other deede ; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change.” 

: Antony and Cleopatra. 


BEFORE THE GATE, 


Coarseness I dislike of every kind. 


‘Oh! you are sick of self-love, Malvolio!” That which 
to the man of soul and feeling is life and enjoyment, is to 
the pedant merely coarseness and vulgarity. 


Great man! what feelings muat te thine ? 


In the dramatic fragment which Bulwer has appended to 
his novel of Eugene Aram, the respect paid to the scholar 
is of the same description as that proffered to Faust in the 
present scene. 


e 


To me the mul&itude’s applause 
Sounds as in mockery or scorn. 


In the old play of Marlowe, Faustus expresses similar 
dissatisfaction at the result of his medical etudics ; 


*¢ The end of physic is our bodies’ health. 
Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end ? 
Are not thy bills hung up for monuments 
Whereby whole citics have escaped the plague, 
And thousand desperate maladies been cured ? 
Yet thou art still but Faustus and a man. 
Couldst thon make men to live eternally, 
Or, being dead, raise them to life again.— 
Then this profession were to be esteem’d,— 
Physic farowell!” 


There was a lion red, a lover brave 


Goethe at one period of his life was a reader of works on 
Alchemy, and, in this and the following lines, has probably 
thrown into rhyme one of the countless fantastic recipes, 
in which these writers were equally successful in conceal- 
ing their knowledge and their ignorance, They cannot be 
understood without a key, and with one, they would pro- 
bubly not be worth understanding. In a note appended 
by Mr. Hayward to this passage, he gives the interpreta- 
tion of the passage as explained to him by Mr. Griffiths of 
Kensington, ‘who once delivered an extremely interest- 
ing lecture on alchemical signs at the Royal Institution.” 
He states, that the *‘ lion red” is red mercury or cinnabar, 
and that it istermed a “ lover brave,” from the eagerness 
with which it absorbs or devours every pure metallic body. 
The “lily” means a preparation of untimony or Jiliem 
Paracelsi. The other terms, descriptive of the operations 
to which these compounds were subjected, are explained 
in a similar Inanner, and the whoie passage, deprived uf 
obscurity, he gives thus:—* There was red mercury, a 
powerfully acting body, united with the tincture of anti- 
mony, at a gentle heat of the waterbath. Then being 
expused to the heat of the open fire in an aludel, a subli- 
mute filled its heads in succession, which, if it appeared 
with various hues, was the desired medicine.” The term 
** medicine,” it should be observed,is not used in the sense 
of 4 remedy for any particular disorder, but was the name 
applied both to the elixir vite and the philosopher's stone, 
the two grand objects of the alchemists’ search. The world, 
or that portion of it that has bestowed any thought on the 
mutter, has had considerable respect for these uld enthu- 
siasts. They worked in a profound belief of the truth of 
their theory, and many of them were men of great attain- 
ments. What they sought for, inexhaustible wealth and 
immortality, might well justify the wildest ambition. 
The pursuit, however, at last degenerated into & mere 
means of cheating and money-making, for an exposure of 
which, the reader is referred to Chaucer’s ‘‘ Chanone’s 
Yemunne’s Tule," or Ben Jonson's “* Alchemist ;” the Lit- 
ter is a masterly exposure of the rascalities of these 
“ Greeks uf the lower empire.” The last of tho alchu- 
mists is said to havé committed suicide about the begin- 
ning of the last century; but, as astrology still lingers 
among us, perhaps there are alohentists walkiny mu Were 
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vain shadow even now. Some writers have, indeed, con- 
tended, that more may be sald to justify their theory 
than is generally supposed; Sir David Brewster, in his 
Martyrs of Science, recently published, says, “‘ The con- 
duct of the scientific alchemists of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries presents a problem of very 
difficult solution. When we consider that a gas, a fluid, 
and a solid, may consist of the very same ingredients in 
different proportions; that a virulent poison may differ 
from the most wholesome food only in the difference of 
quantity of the very same elements; that gold and silver, 
and lead and mercury, and indeéd all the metals, may be 
extracted from transparent crystals, which scarcely differ 
in their appearance from a piece of common salt or a bit 
of sugar-candy ; and that diamond is nothing more than 
charooal, we need not greatly wonder at the extravagant 
expectation that the precious metals and the noblest gems 
might be prooured from the basest materials. These ex- 
pectations, too, must have been often excited by the 
startling results of their daily experiments. The most ig- 
norant compounder of simples could not fail to witness the 
magical transformations of chemical action; and every 
mew product must have added to the probability that the 
tempting doublets of gold and silver might be thrown from 
the dice-box with which he was gambling. 

** But when the precious metals were found in lead and 
copper by the action of powerful re-agents, it was natural 
to suppose that they had been actually formed during the 
process; and men of well-regulated minds even might 
havo thus been Jed to embark in new adventures to pro- 
cure & more copious supply, without any insult being of- 
fered to sober reason, or any injury inflicted on sound 
morality. 

** When an ardent and ambitious mind is once dazzled 
with the fascination of some lofty pursuit, where gold is 
the object or fame the impulse, it is difficult to pause in a 
doubtful career, and to make a voluntary shipwreck of 
the reputation which has been staked. Nope still cheers 
the aspirant from failure to failure, till the loss of fortune 
and the decay of credit disturb the serenity of his mind, 
and hurry him on to the last resource of baffled ingenuity 
end.-disappointed ambition. The philosopher thus be- 
comes an impostor; and by the pretended transmutation 
ot the baser metals into gold, or the discovery of the philo- 
sopher's stone, he attempts to sustain his sinking reputa- 
tion and recover the fortune he has lost. The communi- 
cation of the great secret is now the staple commodity with 
which he isto barter, and the grand talisman with which 
he is to conjure. Jt can be imparted only to a chosen few 
-—to those among the opulent who merit it by their virtues, 
and can acquire it by their diligence ; and the Divine ven- 
geance is threatened against its disclosure.” 

_ The dazzling power of the dream they walked in, and 
ite utter vanity, are beautifully constrasted by Shelley, in 
his“ Alastor ;” 
* Qh! that the dream 

Of dark magician in his vision'd cave, 

Raking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, e’'en while his feeble hand 

Bhakee tn hig last decay, were the true law 

Of this so lovely world.” 


Bathed in eternal sunshine I should greet 
A stilly world tn eilence at my feet ; 
Each gentile valley, &c. 

Some passages from Wordeworth’s “ Evening Ode ” may 
be compared with these reflections of Faust while gazing 
at the setting sun, for the sake of observing how the sume 
spectacle affects two minds of the highest order, but dif- 
ferentiy constituted :— 

*¢ Par distant images draw nigh, 
. Cali'd forth by wondrous potency, 
Of beamy radiance that imbues 
Whate'er it strikes with gemlike hues. 


*¢ Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve, 
Wut long as godlike wish or hope diviny 
Jnrorms my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
That this magnificence is wholly thino! 


From worlds not quicken‘d by the san 

A portion of the gift is won, - 
An intermingling of heaven's pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread. 


*¢ And if there be whom broken ties 

Afflict, or injuries assail, 

Yon hazy ridges, to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 

Climbing suffused with sunny air, 

To stop, no record hath told where, 

And tempting fancy to ascend 

And with immortal spirits blend ! 

Wings at my shoulders seem to play, 
But rooted here I stand and gaze, 
On those bright steps that heavenward raise 

Their practicable way!” 


Tlis conclusion isin a different spirit to that of Faust — 


** From thee if ever I would swerve, 

Oh let thy grace remind me of the light 
Full early lost and fruitlessly deplored, 

Which at this moment in my waking sight 
Appears to shine by miracle restored | 

My soul though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth ; 

"Tis past—the visionary glory fades, 

And night approaches with her shades.” 


Yes, were a magic mantle but mine own 
To bear me far away, &c. 
It will be seen that this very wish is fulfill’d, a mantle 
being the means by which Mephistopheles transporte 
Faust to the scene of debauchery in Auerbach’s Cellar. 


FAUST'S STUDY. 


The alternate change in the measure of the verse in the 
opening of this scene, as the calmer mood of Faust is dis- 
turbed by the restlessness of his diabolical companion, is 
very striking. 


Of the four I use the spell. 
The four spirits, of fire, sir, earth, and water. 


Mephistopheles in the dress of-a travelling scholar. 
The travelling scholar is a character now numbered 
with the things that were. They did not bear the best of 
characters; the titlo was probably assumed by men who 
had no right to it, but who found it, like the rank of © cap- 
tain” among ourselves, “‘ convenient for travelling.” 


The wizarad's foot upon the surface pressed. 


The wizard's foot is a pentagram, or sign with five points, 
formed by two intersecting triangles. 


At morn I only wake to find 
New horrors, &c. 


“Iam made to possess monthe of vanity, and weari- 
some nights are appointed untome. When I lie down, I 
say, when shall I arise and the night be gone? and I am 
full of tossings to and fro unto the dawning of the day.” 
* When I say, my bed shall comfort me, my couch shall 
ease my complaint ; then thou scarest me with dreams, 
and terrifiest me through visions ; so that my soul chooseth 
strangling and death, rather than life."—Job chap. vil. 

Coleridge has vividly described the pains of sleep, such 
as we suppose may have been felt by Faust :— 


** But yesternight I yell’d aloud, 
In anguish and in agony, 
Upstarting from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me ; 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And whom I scorn’d, those only strong; 
Thirst of.revenge and powerless will, 
Still baffied and yet burning still, 
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with lcathing strangely mix’d, 

On wrd or hateful objects fix'd, 
Fantastio passion, maddening brawl, 
Aud shame and terror over all. 
Deeas to be hid which were not hid, 

Which all confused I could not know, 
Whether I suffer'd or I did, 

For all seem’d guilt, remorse and woe ! 
My own or others, still the same, 
Life stifling fear, soul stifling shame ! 


* * * * * 
Sleep, the wide blessing, seem’d to me 
Distemper’s worst calamity ; 5 

* * * * * 


Such punishments I said were due 

To natures deepest stain’d with sin, 
For aye intempesting anew 

The unfathomable hell within, 
The horror of their deeds tu view ; 
Such griefs with such men well agree, 
But wherefore, wherefore, fall on ne?” 


Thus, Being as a load I bear. 


¢¢ Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, and 
life to the bitter in’ soul? Which long for death, but it 
cometh not, and dig for it more than for hid treasures ; 
which rejoice exceeding)y and are glad when they can find 
the grave.”—Job, Chap. iii. 


Oh that my soul had gently sunk 
Enrapt, &c. 


IIamlet expresses the same wish :— 


* Oh that this too, too solid flesh would meit, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! " 


And all who have contemplated suicide have probably 
longed for the possibility of a ‘‘ painicss extinction,” as a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

‘* Many u time 
I have been half in love with easeful death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever soems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain.”—Keate. 


My curse descend on all that twines 
Its jugglery, &c. 

“Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, quoth my 
Uncle Toby, but it was nothing to this!” Every higher 
principle of man’s nature is included in this fearful curso. 
Lear's curse on his daughters, and Timon’s imprecation on 
the men of Athens, are perhaps the strongest anathenias 
to be found in Shakspeare. The curse invoked by the lost 
souls in the third canto of Dante's Jnferno, is also tolera- 
bly comprehensive :— 


“ They gnash’d their tecth in rage 
Soon as they heard the sentence; they blasphemed 
Their God, their parents, and all human race, 
Their clime, their lineage, and their breath of life.” 


Descend on Patience last and worst. 
‘¢ Patience, and patience! Hence! that word was made 
For brutes of burden, not for birds of prey ; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine ; 
T am not of thine order.”"—Man/red. 


Woe, Woel Ah woe, thou hast destroy'd 
A beauteous world, &c. 

The beautiful world which Faust has destroyed is his 
moral and intellectual nature, which the curse of his pas- 
ston has shattered to chaos. Theaspirits, therefore, exhort 
him to build it again within him, that he may bea perfect 
man and not a wreck. Mephistopheles interprets their 
exhortations to his own wishes; but when he claims them 
for spirits of his own, he merely supports his character of 
a liar from the beginning.” 


From this earth flows each rapture that te mine 


© This world is the nurse of all we know; 
This world is the mother of all we feel.”—Shelley. 


~~ 


Whene'er I say 
To one brief moment, stay! thou art so fair ! 


This challenge is hore accepted by Mephistopheles, and 
' gained by him in the second part of the poem, but the soul 
' of Faust nevertheless escapes him. 


This vers; day, then, at the Doctor's feast. 


It seems as if Gocthe had intended to write a scene simi- 
lar to one that occurs in Marlowe's play, where Faustus 
plays off some very common-place sorcery ; it would have 
probably occupied the space of the scene in Auerbach’s 
Cellar. 


A roll of parchment, when 
’Tis stamp'd and blotted o'er with ink, &c. 


*¢ Ig not parchment made of sheepskins ? 
Ay, my lord, and of calves’ skins too. 
They are sheep and calves that seek out 

assurance in that.—Hamilet. 


By the great spirit am I spurn‘d. 


Faust alludes to his scornful rejection when he asserted 
equality with the spirit of the earth. 


With youthful blood, but little gold, 
And every wish to learn, I’ve come! 


The whole of this scene with the scholar is a satire upon 
the systems of instruction pursued in the universities of 
Germany, of which Goethe had not the highest opinion. 


Your meaning, sir, I cannot quite discern. 
Perhaps tho reader, in some passages of the translation, 
may bo in the same predicament as the scholar. 


AUERBACI’S CELLAR. 


This place of entcrtainment is still in existence at Leip- 
sic, and in making it the scene of revelry into which Faust 
is brought, Goethe has only followed the traditions of the 
place. Faust takes but a small part in the carousal, and 
in Ketzsch’s outline of this ecene, he is represented as lean- 
ing abstractedly against a table, apart from the gruup of 
revellers. These drinking ccllars are very common in 
Germany and Switzerland. The largest I ever saw is that 
beneath the Kornhaus, or public granary, at Berne, into 
which the visitor descends by a long flight of steps ; in 
summer it strikes a chill as you descend, but its immense 
vats contain a sovercign remedy for the sensation. Speci- 
mens of the small drinking cellar, or Wirthschajt, may be 
met with in abundance in the same city; in the main 
streets they are nearly as numerous as the houses. 


Are you from Rippack lately. 


Hans von Rippach, or John of Rippach, was, among the 
students at Leipsic, a fictitious personage, something like 
our ‘* Duke Humphrey,” or nobody. To inquire of any 
one if he has supped with Hans von Rippach is a piece of 
banter, of which Mephistopheles, by his ready answer, 
shows that he is perfectly aware. 


Once on a time there was a king 
Who had a wondrous flea. 

The song of Mephistopheles is well adapted to the place 
and company, and though rather coarse, is a clever satire 
on the vanity and presumption of worthless favourites and 
parvenus. 


The knave ts stabbing free. 
In the original ‘der Kerl ist vogei/rei,” the kuave: is out- 
lawed—and an outlaw is one “ whom auy mag “~*~ 
might kill.” 
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THE WITCH'S KITCHEN. 


There is much in this scene which is totally unintell!- 
gible, and though glimpses of meaning may be, perhaps, 
discerned, it may save much labour to know, that the 
author meant the witch’s ‘‘ one times one,” and some 
other passages to be what they are—nonsense. In this 
scene, Mephistopheles assails the soul of Faust by every 
unhallowed artifice. With the potion that he drinks, 
youth returns to his body and his passions, but his intel- 
lect remains as before, matured, ambitious, soaring in its 
tendency, and frequently amid all the intoxications of 
goroery, self-accusing, and repentant. — 

Those who wish to see this scene as well as rcad it, must 
go to the outline illustrations of Retzsch. 


In those sqft limbs reposing must I see 
The inmost essence of each brighter heaven. 


*¢ Dorothca 
This hour is to die here. 
Antoninus. Then with her dies 
The abstract of all sweetness that’s in woman. 
Massinger's Virgin Martyr. 


The expression occurs several times in the same writer. 


«* Whence that completed form of all completeness? 
Whence came that high perfection of ail sweetness ? 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O whero, 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair ?”—<Xeats. 


THE STREET. 


Connecting the opening of this scene with the words of 
Mephistopheles at the ond of the scene preceding it, it 
may be doubted whether Margaret is intended in beauty 
to be really the ‘‘ model ofall womankind,” though Faust 
evidently thinks so. It does not appear that it was her 
form Faust saw in the mirror, It must be borne in mind, 
that he is now a young man, every outward trace of the 
philosopher and schoolman “ declined into the vale of 
years,” has disappeared ; Retzsch represents him in this 
acene, as a young, gay, and beardless gallant. 


MARGARET'S CHAMBER. 


Faust’s soliloquy at the opening of this scene has been 
compared with that of Iachimo, in the chamber of Imo- 
gene, in Cymbcline, but the contemplations of Iachi:mo 
are not quite sv abstracted. 


PROMENADE. 


This scene explains the made in which Margaret is de- 
prived of the jewels by the pious scruples of her mother, 
which by the bad advice of the accommodating Martha, 
induces her to indulge herself by wearing the second sct 
ix secret, and unknown to her parent. Her innocence is 
thus partially undermined by the agency of the evil one, 
before her acquaintance with Faust extends beyond the 
casual meeting in the street. Though the rage of Meph- 
istopheles at the loss of the casket may be affected to 
enhanoo the value of his gifts, it exhibits him in a 
miserably petty and contemptible point of view; Faust 
might well, in a previous scene, call him a ‘* poor devil !” 


THE NEIGHBOUR'S HOUSE. 


The dialogue between Mephistopheles and Martha, in 
which he moves her to sorrow and anger, and raiscs her 
expectations only to disappoint them, by speaking of her 
husband's repentance, of his conduct, and his dying ac- 
cusations, his suddenly acquired wealth, and his extra- 
vwaganoco, closely resembles the sceuc between Tubal and 
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Shylock in the Merchant of Venice, excepting that Tubal 
tortures the usurer unconsciously, while Mephistopheles 
does it purposely, and only, it would seem, to gratify his 
malignity. The scene is very skilfully written. Martha's 
catalogue of her husband's “only” faults, is rather 
amusing, as it includes all the worst and most destructive 
vices, 


FOREST AND CAVERN. 


** The poet does not paint the scenes of sorcery and en- 
chantment which should have followed the interview in 
theagarden, and occupied the interval between that sceno 
and the present. On the contrary he shows us Faust 
already satiated with his happiness. He begins also to 
feel with bitter sorrow the weight of the chain, by which 
he is united to such a being as Mephistopheles, who, skil- 
ful in tormenting, throws on him the keenest raillery. 
The sublime or generous emotions, which move the soul 
of his victim, he degrades beneath the most brutal in- 
stinct. It is a picture of Psyche tortured by demons; it 
is a terrible example of the celestial soul struggling with 
earthly passions The most powerful image which the 
evil spirit employs to drive Faust to despair is the de- 
scription of the sorrow into which he is plunging Margaret, 
though at the same time he inflames, with infern ad- 
dress, the passion that is to prove the destruction of the 
unfortunate girl. In fact, Margaret believes she is already 
forgotten ; alone in her chamber, she neglects her person 
and her occupations, and feeds upon the memory of the 
past, and the hope of the future.”—Dfadame Voiart. 


Her mind on you for ever dreaming. 


*¢ And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 
And she forgot the dells where waters run, - 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze; 
She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new morn she saw not.” —~Keats’ Isabella, 


RECESS. 


The term rendered by the word * Recess,” is Zwinger, 
a word which has caused much dispute as to its meaning. 
Retzsch’s engraving of this scene renders it perfectly intel- 
ligible. It is a niche or recess in a wall adjoining the 
church, containing a statue of the Mater dolorosa. What 
may have been the origin of the word may be more dif- 
ficult to decide. 


NIGUT.—BEFORE MARGARET'S DOOR. 


You cursed Ratcatcher! who art thou 
Alluring with your music now ? 


Tt is a common superstition in Germany that some rat- 
catchers can charm the vermin to follow them by music ; 
umong the minor poems of Goethe is one called the Rat- 
catcher (Rattenfanger,) founded on the same belief; it 
begins ; 

“Ich bin der wohl bekannte Singer 
Der vielgereis’te Rattenfinger ;” 


It appears, however, that he can also charm prettier 
things than rats ;— 

‘¢ Und waren Midchen noch.so bléde 

Und waren Weiber noch so spride ; 

Doch allen wird so liebebang 

Bey Zaubersaiten und Gesang.” 


WALPURGIS' NIGHT. 


The festival of the saint who converted the Saxon people 
to Christianity is held on the first of May. She was a 
female named Walpurgis, or more correctly perhaps, Val 
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purgis; in one colffction of German Tales she ts called — 


Walburga. The range of the Hartz mountains has for 
ages deen the ‘chosen seat” of superstition, and the 
legends connected with the various localities are of the 
wildest character. Science has recently laid its disen- 
chanting hand on the “ spectre of the Brocken;” it is 
now classed ‘in the dull catalogue of common things,” 
and accounted for by reflection and refraction, or pheno- 
mena of that kind. The Blocksberg is the highest moun- 
tain of the range, and is supposed to be the spot on which 
all the witches, wizards, and ‘“‘juggling fiends” of Ger- 
many hold a yearly gathering on the night of the first of 
May. How it came to be fixed on the festival of a saint 
is not explained. Thé Biocksberg, like the mountains or 
mountain ranges of other countries where Druidism pre- 
vailed, was the last strong-hold of the Druids, when the 
progress of Christianity was weakening their influence on 
the minds of the people. The performance of their rites 
among the wilds of the mountains was taken for the orgies 
of sorcerers by the peasantry. Goethe has written a poem 
on this tradition, called the “ First Walpurgis Night,” in 
whioh the Druids propose to cheat and scare the Christians 
- “with the devil that they fable,” by assuming hideous 
disguises, and approaching with fire and loud noise and 
outeries. Schirke and Elend are the names of two vil- 
lagea in the neighbourhood of the Brocken mountain. 

‘¢ The ruin of Margaret being completed, Mephistopheles 
thenceforth troubles himself no more about her, his end 
ig accomplished; it is now the perdition of Faust that he 
seeks to consummate. To ensure the confusion of his 
_ soul, and to pervert his noblest impulses, he leads him to 
the Witcoh’s Sabbath, held among the summits of the 
Hartz. The horrors and dangers of the path are increased 
around the wanderers by the darkness and the tempest of 
the night, The trees moan, shaken by the storm, their 
branches are shattered, the ‘ owls fly scared away,’ the 
unchained winds roll the clouds in whirling masses, and 
in the midst of this disorder of nature, the whole length of 
the mountain-chain re-echoes with the magic song of the 
surcerers who, from all parts, flock to the nocturnal 
orgie of Mammon."— Madame Voiart. 


Trees and rocks distorted grin. 


Throughout this scene the grotesque, the horrible, and 
the sublime, are mingled together; the idea in this line 
is not very intdligible, though I conclude it to mean that 

the rapidity with which objects arc whirled past, gives 
' them a distorted appearance, equivalent to the grin on 4 
human countenance. Poets have often given human 
action to inanimate objects, with the happiest effect ; 
thus Wordsworth says of trees in autumn, that they 


“In frenzied numbers tear 
The lingering remnant of their yellow hair.” 


The whirlwind’s stress 
Bursts through the ever verdant palaces 
Splintering their piliars. 


*¢ A whirlwind roar’d 
Impetuous, warring with fierce elements ; 
Which bursts the blustering forests, smites away 
The branches, shattering, hurling them afar.” 
Dante's Inferno, c. 9. 


As ina fearfully entangled Jali. 


Shelley's translation of these two lines is equal, if not 
superior, to the original, for the “‘ stormy music” of their 
rythm ; 

*¢ Over each other crack and crash they all 
In terrible and intertangled fall.” 


The original is, 


‘‘ Im firchtorlich-verworrenen Falle 
Uber einander krachen sie Alle.” 
It will be seen that Shelley has transposed them, putting 
the second line first, and has improved the effect of his 
translation by so dolng. The rhymes being the same both 


in the German and the English, every Fr would 
naturally use them, thus producing two generally 
resembling those of Shelley, but easily distinguished from 
his by their inferiority. The first translator of such 
passage will probably render it the best, as his successors 
not wishing to be thought copyists, will differ from him 
purposely, and in proportion as they differ will be inferior. 


Over Iisenstein’s crest. 
Ligenstein is the name of a rock in the Brocken. 


From Felsensee. 


‘¢From the lake of the rocks;" like Iisenstein, it is the 
name of a spot in the neighbourhood. 


Place! Squire Voland comes! 


Squire Voland {is one of the names of the devil in Ger- 
man legendary lore, 


. ’Tis Lilith’ 


Lilith is a formidable spectre, said by Jewish super- 
stition to watch for and kill children, like the Striges and 
Lamia of the Romans; : 


 Pranse Lamige vivum puerum extrahat alvo.” 
Horace. 


** The Talmudists say that Adam had a wife, called 
Lilis, before he married Eve, and of her he begat nothing 
but devils."—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Tin it saw a rifled tree. 


The lines, the absenco of which is marked with stars, 
are left imperfect in the original; from what is given of 
them a meaning might be supplied, but as they are not 
worth translating, I have not attempted it. The same 
liberty is taken a little farther on in a speech of Mephis- 
topheles, of which four lines are omitted; they are very 
obscure and very coarse, and may be spared by the reader 
without regret. 


Proctophantasmist. 


Mr. Hayward states that the individual meant by this 
personage, is Nicolai of Berlin, a writer who for nearly 
twenty years had, by his criticisms in a periodical, which 
he partly conducted, a considerable influence on German 
Literature. They were written in a cold prosaic spirit, 
and he had frequent disputes with the writers of the time, 
among them Wieland and Goethe. 


Tegel. 


Tegel is a little place some ten miles from Berlin, where, 
in the year 1799, an affair occurred something like that of 
our own Cock-lane Ghost, which terrified the people of 
Berlin notwithstanding their enlightenment by such 
writers as Nicolai. Mr. Hayward gives a long note on 
this affair, and on Nicolai himself. 


Mephisto? scest thou there 
Lone and far off thai figure pale and fuir ? 


Amid the wild and grotesque enchantments of the 
Witch’s Kitchen, Faust is captivated by the visionary 
form of a beautiful woman; in the ynearthly revelry of 
the Witches’ Sabbath, he is roused from the delusions of 
the scene by another apparition, beautiful still, but how 
unlike the form which he saw in the magic mirror! This 
is invested with the fascination of horror, as the first was 
with the attractions of grace. From the eagerness shown 
by Mephistopheles to avert his gaze and attention from it, 
it does not seem to have been conjured up by the Evil One, 
but rather to be sent by a better power to recall the mind 
of Faust to the victim of his passions, whom the intoxica~ 
tions of sorcery had made him for awhile forget, and 
whom it is not the wish of Mephistopheles that he should 
remember. The warning is effectual; the unholy tumult 
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of the infernal revel appears to have no more attractions 
for him, for the scene abruptly closes, and his inquiries 
probably force from the tempter the intelligence that pro- 
duces the terrible seene of denunoiation and hatred which 
follows the intermezso. 


The eyes she gazes with are those 
“ Of a dead corse. 


«‘ Thy bones are marrowless. thy blood is alee: 
There is no speculation in those eyes 
That thou dost glare with.”—Jfacbeth. 


How wondrously the fairness of her neck 
That singe, narrow, crimson line doth deck 
No broader than a knife back ! 


The apparitious of persons who have been beheaded are 
supposed to appear with thjs token of the manner of their 
death. So in Southey’s Colloquies he thus introduces his 
shadowy interlocutor; “Is it Sir Thomas More ?—The 
same, he made answer, and lifting up his chin, displayed 
a circle round his neck, brighter in colour than the ruby. 
The marks of martyrdom, continued he, are our insignia 
of honour, Fisher and I have the purple collar, as Friar 
Forest and Cranmor have the rube of fire.” 

In an engraved portrait of Lady Jane Grey, which the 
translator once met with, a small necklace was so disposed 
round her throat that nothing appeared but a single nar- 


now circle, the rest being concenled by a robe. Whether it . 


was meant as a reference to this superstition, did not ap- 
pear, but it seemed not unlikely. Jt is worth notice, that 
fn the opening of the scene in which Margarct’s brother 
ia killed, Mephistopheles speaks of a necklace as one of the 
articles in the casket along with the ‘ lion-dollars ;” ° 


*¢7 saw within it some such thing, 
A sort of band or string of pearl.” 


This has been explained as a sneering allusion to the 
awful vision seen by Faust on Walpurgis night, but the 
inference appears to me to be overstrained. 


THE INTEKMEZZO ; 
OR, OBBRON AND TITANIA'S GOLDEN WEDDING FEAST. 


The Intermezzo has not the least connexion with the 
story of the Drama, and consists of a number of light and 
graceful verses put into the mouths of a strange variety of 
beings, human and spiritual. Their meaning, if ever they 
were integded to have any, is very obscure, and the satiri- 
eal allusions are far from being generally understood even 
in Germany; it isonly a well-cducated few who are well 
acquainted with the literary and courtly history of the 
time in which they were written, who can be said to un- 
derstand them, but to these, it is said, the verses afford 
the highest gratification. The allusions in the opening to 
the quarrel between Oberon and Titania are sufficiently 
intelligible, and arc probably suggested by Wieland’s 
Oberon. 

A golden bridal iscelebrated on the fiftieth Anniversary 
of a couple’s marriage. The silver bridal is the twenty- 
fifth celebration of the same event. 


Brave Mieding’s sons are we. 


Mieding was the scene painter of the Theatre at Wermar. 
On his death Goethe enshrined his memory in a beautiful 
little poem, or lament. He must have been a man of 
superior qualities. 

Tt would be an endless task to cite all the meanings that 
have been given to the different verses or the names of the 
speakers, if they can be so called. Perhaps the following 
extract from Mr. Botieau, author of the Nature and 
Gentus of the German Language, will prove that the un- 
Gertaking would be in vain. 

** This intermexgo in general appears to be a mere freak 
of Gotthe’s fancy. He very likely had in his mind one of 
the songe which were sung by students in the German 


Universities fifty or sixty years ago, the burthen of which 
song wag the following barbarous Latin ; 


Ecce quam bonum 
Bonum et jucundum 
Habitare fratres in unum ! 


Every one of the carousing party was obliged to sing an 
impromptu of four German lines exactly in the metre of 
this intermezgo. The more the verse was ridfoulous and 
absurd, the greater was the mirth which it created. I 
remember for instance, 


Der Teufel fuhr zum Thor hinein 
Mit hundert Kariolen ; 

Man fragte was dus sollte seyn ? 
Die Hiascher will ich holen ! 


‘The vevil drove through the gate into the town with 
one hundred cabriolets, and when he was asked what 
that was for, his answer was; I come to fetch the consta- 
bles away.’ 

This of course tickled the fancy of riotous students, who 
frequently came in contact with the constables of the 
University. 

Gocthe’s verses all along this intermezzo are not many 
degrees superior. IIe probably wrote them in a merry 
mud, as Voltuire did his Pucelle a’Orléans, bent only upon 
anising himsclf and making others laugh, always re- 
membering the observation of the Prince de Ligne, ‘ qu'il 
n’y a que les bétises qui fassent rire.’ Not that I mean to 
deny the stanzas of this intermezzo being interspersed 
with satirical strokes and sprightly allusions, to which 
Gvethe never would furnish a key.” 


A GLOOMY DAY.—THE OPEN PLAIN, 


This is the only scenein the drama that is written in 
prose. A“ gloomy day” is the fitting time for such a 
dialogue. The bond which unites Faust to Mephistopheles 
has now become quite insupportable to him ; his passion 
is* fearful, and he seems to térrify rather than persuade 
Mephistopheles into compliance with his will, 

The next sccne, where they are discovered rushing along 
on the magic steeds, is intended, as well as the pale 
fettered figure on the Brocken, to shadow forth the ap- 
proaching doom of Margaret. The “raven-stone” is a 
name given in Germany to the gibbet. 


THE PRISON, 


The wich expressed by Faust to feel within himeelf ‘all 
human woe,” is in this scene accomplished, and, too am- 
bitious of emotion, ho finds his misery insupportable ; he 
docs not wish for death, but regrets that he ever lived. 
**Qh ! had I ne'er been born.” 

From the song sung by Margaret at the cae of the 
scene, and her incapability of recognising Faust, it is at 
once evident that Margaret is distracted. His voice re- 
calls her to herself, but with reason returns the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; the frenzy of passion has passed away, 
and she prefers death to a guilty liberty. 


The staff is broken. 


The breaking a etaff was once the last formality of a 
trial, and intimated that tho sentence was irrevocably 
spoken. The form is still preserved in our state trials; 
the breaking the staff was the last ceremony performed 
by Lord Denman, as High Steward in the affair of Lord 
Cardigan. 


To the seat of blood they ea 


Beheading is still the capital punishment of Germany; 
the blood-seat (Blutstuh2) is a sort of chair or seat to which 
females are fastened and undergo the sentence; males 
are made to kneel on a heap of sand. 


The following remarks on the character of Margaret, in | 
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reference to this scene, are extracted from the London 
and Westminster Review, vols. 3 and @5, p. 387. “Civil 
law absolves the madman from any responsibility of his 
acts; we may hope that divine law will absolve the 
morgl madman, the fanatic, from the responsibility of his 
acts, Margaret labours under a charm, under a frenzy, 
under the fanaticism of love; she thinks it her duty to obey 
blindly, to sacrifice soul as well as life to him who sways 
hor affections. Certainly a grievous mistake; but do we, 
can we cease to sdinire her as an angel of innocence after 
as before her fall? We appeal to any person who has 
read ‘ Faust’ if Margaret is not always uppermost in our 
affections. At last the charm is broken, ‘Thy lips are 
cold,’ says she ; Faust loves her no longer, and Margaret, 
steeped in crime to the lips—Margaret, who has poisoned 
her mother, drowned her child, whose hands are spotted 
with the blood of her brother, can still say to Faust, 


© Faust! mir schaudert vor dir !’ 
* Faust, I shudder at thee!’ 


Tdargaret labours not under vce, her body sins from un- 
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was innocent till under the sword of the executioner.” 

In a note to the foregoing extract, an explanation of the 
conclusion of this scene is given ; it is, says the writer, the 
soul of Margaret that is judged. “The charm of love is 
broken, her moral sight restored, and the door of the 
prison thrust open. On one side she has presented to her 
life and sin, and on the other certain death. She decides 
without any hesitation, for death against ain. Mephis- 
topheles has lost the soul, and with the concentrated 
wrath of disappointment he cries, ‘She is judged.’—' Ig 
saved,’ adds the voice from Heaven. * * * * * The 
scene changes after Faust has disappeared and follows 
him. From within is now from the interior of the prison, 
and the voice from the prison dies away upon the ears of 
Faust, who is rapidly moving awav. The ‘Hither to me’ 
implies that he follows the evil spirit ; but he is not yet lost, 
for his good angel can still call after him ‘ Henry’ to win 
him back. The voice is Margaret's; but the poet, by not at- 
tributing {t expreasly to Margaret, wishes us to take it in 
the more general sense of the warring of Faust’sgood angel.” 


APPENDIX. 


As some German reader may feel a curiosity to 
Bee a spccimen of one of the numerous “ Fausts” 
already published here, the following is extracted 
from the poem of Nicholas Lenau. It is a passage 
from 8 soliloquy, in which Faust expresses the causes 
of his discontent; he would rather not exist at all, 
than not feel within himself all the joy and all the 
sorrow of the world. Every kiss given on earth he 
wishes to fee] thrilling through Ais frame, and every 
earthly sorrow he wishes to feel gnawing at his heart ; 
this is unnatural exaggeration, and is a rich speciinen 
of “ o’erdoing Termagant.” 


** So lang ein Kuss auf Erden glitht 
Der nicht durch meinem Seele spriht ; 
So lang ein Schmerz auf Erden klagt, 
Der nicht an meinem Herzen nagt ; 
So lang Ich nicht allwaltend bin, 
War Ich viel lieber gans dabin !— 
Ha! wie das Meer tobt Himmelwiarts, 
Und widerhallt in dir, O Herz! 
Tch fuhl’s es ist derselbe drang 
Der hier in meinem Herzen lebt 
Und der die Flut zum Himmel hebt, 
Die Sebnsucht nach dem Untergang. 
Es ist das ungeduldig Zanken 
Hindurchzubrechen alle Schranken, 
Im freudensvollen Todesfalle, 
Zusammenstiirzen Alle—Alle.”— 


**O, greife weicer, weiter Sturm, 
Und nimm auf deine starken Schwingen, 
Den hichsten Stern—den tiefsten Wurm. 
Uns endlich Alle heimzubringen !” 


In this Poem, Faust, wearied of the pursuit of 
knowledge, falls at last into the clouds and mists of 
sophism ; he persuades himself that all is nothing, 
that life is but a dream, a delusion, a cheat, and he 
ends by committing suicide ; the following is his last 
speech :— 

*¢ Du béser Geist! heran! Ich spotte dein, 
Du Liigengeist, Ich lache unserm Bunde! 
Den nur der Schein geachossen mit dem Schein, 
‘Horat du !—wir sind getrennt von dieser Stunde! 
In schwarz und bang entflattert deiner Kraft, 
Bin Ich ein. Traum, entflattert deiner Haft, 
Jeb bin ein Traum mit Lust, und Schuld, und Schmerz, 


Und traume mir das Messer in das Herz.” 
{Er erstickt sich. 


MARLOWE’S FAUSTUS. 


Ir is supposed that Faust, the Doctor, died about 
1560; the Tragedy of Marlowe was first printed in 
1604,'but was written and acted two or three years 
euilier,, Marlowe, then, seems to have been tho first 


who took the character for the subject of a drama, 
An analysis of the piece, and a few extracte from it, 
may prove interesting, for the purpose of comparison 
with the work of Goethe. It opens with a apcech 
from the chorus, explaining the birth and parentage of 
Faustus, and the superiority of his acquirements :-— 


«« Now is he born of parents base of stock, 

In Germany, within a town called Rhodes; 

At riper years to Wittenberg he went, 
Whereas his kinsman chiefly brought him up. 
So much he profits in Divinity, 

That shortly he was graced with Doctor’s name, 
Excelling all, and sweetly can dispute 

In the heavenly matters of Theology ; 

Till swoll’n with cunning, and a self-conceit, 
His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And melting heavens conspired his overthrow ; 
In falling to a devilish exercise, 

And glutted now with learning’s golden gifts, 
He surfeits on the cursed Necromancy.” 


The play then begins with a soliloquy of Faust, in 
his study, reasoning on the value of the different 
branches of human learning, Logic, Medicine, Law, 
and Divinity, but he is dissatisfied with them all, and 
declares his preference for Magic, as bestowing power, 
and procuring enjoyment :— 

‘Oh! what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence, 

Is promised to the studious artisan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 

Shall be at my command. Emperors and kings 

Are but obey’d in their several provinces, 

But his dominion, that exceeds in this, 

Stretcheth as far as does the mind of man.” 


Wagner his servant enters, whom he despatches to 
his friends, Valdes and Cornelius, two students in su- 
pernatural lore, whose assistance he intends to request. 
After Wagner has gone, a good Angel and a bad enter, 
one exhorting him to lay aside bis magical books, and 
eease his inquiries, the other urging him to proceed. 
He is unshaken in his determination, and his antici- 
pations of the enjoyment he shall derive from the 
possession of unearthly power, have a rich and glowing 
air of luxuriousness :-— 


‘¢ Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

Tl have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found woriu 
For pleasant fruita and princely dulicates.” 


He desires also knowledge as well as enjoymenty 
for he says, 


** T'1l have them read me strange philosophy ; 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings.” 
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A conference with Valdes'and Cornelius follows, in 
which they set forth the advantages of the pursuit of 
Magic; Valdes speake of the command to be obtained 
over spirits, whom they shall be able to make 

‘*‘ guard us when we please, 
Like Almain ritters, with their horseman’s staves, 
Or Lapland giants trotting by our sides; 


occasionally, too, in more attractive shapes, 


‘« Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows, 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love.” 


They agree to dine together and have a further con- 
sultation, and the scene closes. After a short scene 
between Wagner and two Scholars, follows the sum- 
moning of Lucifer by Faust, amid thunder and light- 
ning ; a demon rises, but in too hideous a shape, and 
Faust commands him to take the form of a Franciscan 
fiiar ; he, however, does not choose to obey, but ap- 
pears as Mephistopheles. Faust commands him to 
do him service, but Mephistopheles says he cannot 
comply unless he has the permission of Lucifer, his 
prince. Faust asks, 

« Did he not charge thee to appear to me ? 

Meph. No; I came hither of mine own accord. 
Faust. Did not my conjuring raise thee? Speak! 
Meph. That was the cause, but yet per accidens , 

For when we hear one racke the name of God, 

Abjure the Scriptures, and his Saviour Christ, 

We fly, in hope to get his glorious soul ; 

Nor will we come unless he use such means, 

Whereby he is in danger to be damned.” 


Faust expresses his determination “had he as many 
souls as there be stars,’’ to forfeit them for twenty- 
four years of pleasure and voluptuousness, and Me- 
phistopheles is required to obtain the permission of 
Lucifer to the compact, and dismissed. After another 
scene of miserable buffoonery between Wagner and 
a Clown, Faust appears in his study, awaiting the 
appearance of the Fiend, and struggling with remorse. 
He is again visited by the two Angels, and receives 
their different exhortations. He continues unchanged, 
and on the arrival of Mephistopheles, he signs a bond 
with his blood, giving over his soul to the Evil One 
at the end of twenty-four years, on the condition of 
having unlimited power and enjoyment during the 
term. The deed is given at length, in due legal form. 
Aa Faust signs, the blood which he procures by stab- 
bing his arm, flows into the form of letters, and he 
reads the inscription Homo fuge ! On this Mephi- 
stopheles raises a number of spirits ‘‘ with crowns and 
rich apparel,” who dance to “ delight his mind.” 
After the document is regularly “ signed, sealed, and 
delivered,’’ Mephistopheles bids Faust ask him what 
question he will, when he requires to know the 
‘*whereabout " of hell. The reply’ of Mephistopheles 
hag both moral and poetic beauty :— 

“* Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self-place ; but where we are is hell; 

And where hell is, there must we ever be : 

And to be short, when all the world dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 


Fanst desires the possession of beauty, and the 
Fiend promises compliance :— 


‘She whom thine eye shal! like, thy heart shall have; 
Were she as chaste as was Penelope, 

As wise as Baba, or as beautiful 

As was bright Lucifer before his fall.” 


He then gives him a magic book and departs. 


The next sceno shows Faust and the fiend in con- 
ference, Faust being again a prey to remorse for the 
step ho has taken, but tho only reply he receives to 
his complaint, is, 

‘‘ "Twas thine own seeking, Faustus, thank thyseif.” 


The two opposing Angels enter, and Faust again 
becomes unrepentant :— 

** My heart is harden’d, I cannot repent ; 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven ; 
Swords, poisons, halters, and envenom’d steel, 
Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 

And long ere this I should have done the deed, 
Had not much pleasure conquer’d deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander's love, and Aineas’ death ? 

And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 
Made music with my Mephistopheles ? 

Faust and Mephistopheles then hold a long dispute 
on the obscurities of the old astronomy, and the scene 
closes with u masque of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The next scene presents Faust in Rome, where 
Pope Adrian has degraded his rival, Bruno, and calls 
a council of Cardinals to search the statutes for tle 
punishment accorded to the assumption of the papal 
dignity without election of the Church. Faust de- 
spatches Mephistopheles to throw the consulting cardi- 
tals into a deep sleep, and himself and the fiend, 
disguised as two of the holy body, return to the pope 
declaring their sentence to be death to Bruno. The 
pope delivers him to their care, and they send him on 
a flying steed to Germany, tothe emperor. A banquet 
follows, at which Faustus, at his own request, remains 
invisible, and plays various fantastic tricks, such as 
snatching away the plate and cup of his holiness when- 
ever he attempts to eat or drink, concluding by giving 
the successor of St. Peter a knock-down blow, for all 
which misdeeds he ia formally cursed with “ bell, 
book, and candle.” The scene then shifts to Ger- 
many, where he is warmly received by the emperor, 
for whom he raises the forms of Darius, and Alex- 
ander ‘“‘and his paramour,” perhaps Campaspe—and 
revenges some slighting remark of one of the courtiers 
by fixing a pair of stag’s horns on his head. This 
leads to a plot on Faust’s life, by this courtier (Ben- 
volio) and his companions; Faust enters, with what 
the stago direction calls “ a false head,’’ which they 
cut off, and while they are exulting in the success of 
their plot, he springs up uninjured, and delivers them 
over to Mephistopheles, and “ other devils,” to be 
tormented. He afterwards sells a bundle of straw tc 
a horse-dealer, to whom it appears to be a horse, but on 
riding his bargain into a stream it disappears, and there 
is nothing left but a bundle of straw, floating away. 
He does various other tricks, but it must be confessed 
these scenes, as well as those between the subordinate 
characters, are totally destitute of interest or humour. 
At a feast which he gives to two or three echolars, he, 
at their request, raises the form of Helen, in ali her 
beauty, of whom he becomes enamoured. In the 
second part of the Faust of Goethe, he makes him 
raise the shades of Helen and Paris, in presence of 
the court, and in the same manner he becomes struck 
with her loveliness. But, to return to Marlowe's 
play ; after Helen has disappeared and the scholars 
taken their leave, an old man enters, who begs Faustus, 
while there is yet time, to repent, but Mephistopheles 
threatens him with instant destruction if he does, and 
his remorse disappearing, he requires the fiend to pro- 
cure him the possession of Helen. His wish is in- 
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stantly complied with, and Helen appears between two 
Cupid. Faust breaks out into the following impae 


) 


© Was this the face that lannch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen ! make me immortal with a kiss! 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies ; 
Come! Helen! come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in those lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena.” 


*¢ Oh, thou art fajrer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars: 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms ; 

And none but thou shall be my paramour.” 


The two first lines of this last passage breathe an 
intense appreciation of the beautiful, and a rare power 
of expression—none but a true poet could have writ- 
ten them. They resemble, and indeed contain, the 
main idea of Byron’s celebrated lines, 


*¢ She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ;” 


but Marlowe has clothed it in language more soft and 
exquisite in its harmony and expression than the 
modern bard. This is the last pleasure Faust derives 
from his art; the term has almost expired, and as it 
draws to a close, his remorse and terrors increase to a 
fearful degree. He tells the scholars who come to 
visit him what he has done :-—~ 


i Mephistopheles! Oh, 
Gentlemen! I gave them my e ul for my cunning ! 
All. God forbid ! 
Faust. God forbade it, but Faustus hath done it. 


They depart to offer up their prayers for him, and 
leave him to wrestle with his agony alone. The 
Good and Bad Angels visit him, one reminding him of 
what he has lost, and the other showing him what is 
tocome. The description of the infernal tortures, 
given by the Bad Angel, reads like a passage from 
Dante. As they vanish, the clock strikes eleven, and 
Faust’s concluding soliloquy is only interrupted by 
the striking of the bell, which speaks the lapse of the 
short remainder of the term with horrible distinev- 
ness, while he prays for an hour—a moment's 
respite—and calls upon the mountains to cover him. 
As the clock strikes twelve, heis tornin pieces. The 
two scholars return in the morning, and gather up his 
mangled limbs, the play concluding with a few lines, 
spoken by a Chorus :-—— 


** Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apolio’s laurel-bough, 
That somctime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is gone; regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendful torture may exhort the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawful things : 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits, 
To practise more than heavenly power permits.” 


The first two lines of this passage are used by 
Mr. Horne, in the conclusion of his fine dramatie 
sketch, the “ Death of Marlowe.’’ This old play of 
‘* Faustus ” has been translated into German. 
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A PREFACE 


ON 


FABLE, THE FABULISTS, AND LA FONTAINE. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Human nature, when fresh from the hand of God, 
was full of poetry. Its sociality could not he pent 
within the bounds of the actual. To the lower 
mhabitants of air, earth, and water,—and even to 
those elements themselves, in all their parts and 
forms,—it gave speech and reason. The skies it 
peopled with beings, on the noblest model of which 
it could have any conception—to wit, its own. 
The intercourse of these beings, thus created and 
endowed,—from the deity kindled into immortality 
by the imagination, to the clod personified for the 
noment,—gratified one of its strongest propen- 
sities ; for man may well enough be defined as the 
historical animal The faculty which, in after 
ages, was to chronicle the realities developed by 
time, had at first no employment but to place on 
vecord the productions of the imagination. Hence, 
fable blossomed and ripened in the remotest an- 
tiquity. We see it mingling itsclf with the primeval 
history of all nations. It is not improbable that 
many of the narratives which have been preserved 
for us, by the bark or parchment of the first rude 
Listories, ay serious matters of fact, were originally 
apologues, or parables, invented to give power and 
wings to moral lessons, and afterwards modified, 
in their passage from mouth to mouth, by the well- 
known magic of credulity. The most ancient poets 
graced their productions with apologues. Hesiod's 
fable of the Hawk and the Nightingale is an in- 
stance. The fuble or parable was anciently, as it 
is even now, a favourite weapon of the most suc- 
cessful orators, Wien Jotham would show the 
Shechemites the folly of their ingratitude, he ut- 
tered the fable of the Fig-Tree, the Olive, the Vine, 
and the Bramble. When the prophet Nathan 
would oblige David to pass a sentence of con- 
demnation upon himself in the matter of Uriah, 
he brought before him the apologue of the ret 
man who, having many sheep, took away thas of 
the poor man who had but one. When Joash, the 
king of Israel, would rebuke the vanity of Amaziah, 
the king of Judah, he referred him to the fable of 
the Thistle and the Cedar. Our blessed Saviour, 
the best of all teachers, was remarkable for his 
constant use of parables, which are but fnbles— 
we pope it with reverence—adapted to the gravity 
of the subjects on which he discoursed. And, in 
vrofane history, we read that Stesichorus put the 


Himerians on their guard against the tyranny o} 
Phalaris by the fable of the Horse and the Stag. 
Cyrus, for the instruction of kings, told the story 
of the fisher obliged to use his nets to take the 
fish that turned a deaf ear to the sound of his flute. 
Menenius Agrippa, wishing to bring back the mu- 
tinous Roman people from Mount Sacer, ended his 
harangue with the fable of the Belly and the 
Members. A Ligurian, in order to dissuade King 
Comanus from yielding to the Phocians a portion 
of his territory as the site of Mars:illes, introduced 
into his discourse the story of the bitch that bor- 
rowed a kennel in which to bring forth her young, 
Lut, when they were sufficiently grown, refused tu 
give it up. 

In all these instances, we see that fable was. 
mere auxiliary of discourse—an implement of the 
orator. Such, probably, was the origin of the 
apologues which now form the bulk of the most 
popular collections. ASsop, who lived about sip 
hundred years before Christ, so far as we can 
reach the reality of his life, was an orator who 
wielded the apologue with remarkable skill. From 
a servile condition, he rose, by the force of his 
genius, to be the counscllor of kings and states. 
His wisdom was in demand far and wide, and on 
the most important occasions. The pithy apologues 
which fell from his lips, which, like the rules of 
arithmetic, solved the difficult problems of human 
conduct constantly presented to him, were remem- 
bered when the speeches that contained them were 
forgotten. He seems to have written nothing 
himself ; but it was not long before the gems which 
he scattered began to be gathered up in collections, 
as a distinct species of literature. The great anc 
good Socrates employed himself, while in prison. 
in turning the fables of ASsop into verse. Thougk 
but a few fragments of his composition have come 
down to us, he may, perhaps, be regarded as thi 
futher of fable, considered as a distinct art. In 
duced by his example, many Greek poets and phi 
losophers tried their hands in it. Archilocus 
Alezeus, Aristotle, Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, ana 
Lucian, have left us specimens. Collections w 
fables bearing the naine of Aisop became curren: 
in the Greek Innguage. It was not, however, till 
the year 1447, that the large collection which now 
bears his nave was put forth in Groek prose br 
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Planndes, a monk of Constantinople. This man 
turned the life of Asop itself into a fable; and La 
Fontaine did it the honour to translate it as a pre- 
face to. his own collection. Though burdened with 

le puerilities, it is not without the moral 
that a rude and deformed exterior may conceal 
20th wit and worth. 

The collection of fables in Greek verse by 
Babeias was exceedingly popular among the 
ctomans. It was the favourite book of the Em- 

ror Julian. Only six of these fables, and a few 
he onenta: remain ; but they are sufficient to show 
that their author possessed all the graces of style 

which befit the apologue. Some critics place him 
in the Augustan age ; others make him contem- 
orary with Moschus. His work was versified in 
Latin at the instance of Seneca ; and Quinctilian 
refers to it as a reading-book for boys. Thus, at 
all times, these playful fictions have been con- 
sidered fit lessons for children, as well as for men, 
who are often but grown-up children. So popular 
were the fables of Babrias and their Latin trans- 
lation, during the Roman empire, that the work of 
P was hardly noticed. The latter was a 
freedman of Augustus, and wrote in the reign of 
Tiberius. His verse stands almost unrivalled for 
its exquisite elegance and compactness ; and pos- 
terity has abundantly avenged him for the neglect 
of contemporaries. La Fontaine is perhaps more 
indebted to Pheedrus than to any other of his pre- 
decessors; and, especially in the first six books, 
his style has much of the same curious condensa- 
tion, When the seat of the empire was trans- 
fered to Byzantium, the Greek language took 
precedence of the Latin; and the rhetorician 
Ap*tonius wrote forty fables in Greek prose, which 
e popular. Besides these collections among 
the Romans, we find apologues scattered through 
the writings of their best poets and historians, and 
embalmed in those specimens of their oratory 
which have come down to us. 

The apologues of the Greeks and Romans were 
brief, pithy, and epigrammatic, and their col- 
Yections were without any principle of connexion. 
But, at the same time, though probably unknown 
to them, the same species of literature was flourish- 
ing elsewhere under a somewhat different form. 
It is made a question, whether sop, through the 
Assyrians, with whom the Phrygians had com- 
mercial relations, did not either borrow his art 
from the Orientals, or lend it to them. This dis- 
puted subject must be left to those who have a 
taste for such inquiries. Certain it is, however, 
that fable flourished very anciently with the people 
whose faith embraces the doctrine of metempsy- 
shosis, Among the Hindoos, there are two very 
ancieut collections of fables, which differ from 
those which we have already mentioned, in having 
2 principle of connexion throughout. They are, 
in fact, extended romances, or dramas, in which 
nil sorts of creatures are introduced as actors, and 
in which there is a development of sentiment and 
passion a8 well as of moral truth, the whole being 
wrought into a system of morals particularly 
adapted to the use of those called to govern. One 
of these works is called the Pantcha Tantra, which 
signifies “Five Books,’”’ or Pentateuch. It is 
written in prose. The other is called the Hitopa- | 


deva, or “ pinay Aca edpea and is written in | 
verse. Both are in the ancient Sauscrit. language, | 
7 


and bear the name of a Brahmin, Vishnoo Sarmah, 
as the author. Sir William Jones, who is igolined 
to make this author the true Asop of theWorld, 
and to doubt the existence of the hrygian, ves 
him the preference to all other fabulists, both in 
regard to matter and manner. He has left a prose 
translation of the Hitopadesa, whiclt, though it 
may not fully sustain his enthusiastic preference, 
shows it not to be entirely groundless. We give 
a sample of it, and select a fable which La Fon- 
thine has served up as the twenty-seventh of his 
eighth book. It should be understood that the 
fable, with the moral reflections which accompany 
it, is taken from the speech of one animal to 


another. 


‘“« Frugality should ever be practised, but not excessive 
parsimony ; for see how a miser was killed by a bow drawn 
by himself!” 

“* How was that ?” said Hiranyaca. 

«In the county of Calyanacataca,” said Menthara, “lived 
a mighty hunter, named Bhairaza, or Terrible. One day 
he went, in search of game, into a forest on the mountains 
Vindhya ; when, having slain a fawn, and taken it up, he 
perceived a boar of tremendous size; he therefore throw 
the fawn on the ground, and wounded the boar with az 
arrow ; the beast, horribly roaring, rushed upon him, and 
wounded him desperately, so that he fell, like a tree 
stricken with an axe. 


*6In the meanwhile, a jackal, named Lougery, was 
roving in search of food; and, having perceived the fawn, 
the hunter, and the boar, all three dead, he said to him- 
self, * What a noble provision is here made for me! 

“‘ As the pains of men assail them unexpectedly, so their 
pleasures come in the sume manner; a divine power 
strongly operates in both. 

< Be it 60; the flesh of these three animals will sustain 
me a whole month, or longer. 

‘““¢ A man suffices for one month; a fawn and a boar, 
for two ; asnake, for a whole day; and then I will devour 
the bewstring.’ When the first impulse of his hunger was 
allayed, he said, ‘ This flesh is not yet tender ; let me taste 
the twisted string, with which the horns of this bow are 
joined.’ So saying, he began to gnaw it; but, in the instant 
when he had cut the string, the severed bow leaped forcibly 
up, and wounded him in the breast, so that he departed in 
the agonies of death. This I meant, when I cited the 
verse, Frugality should ever be practised, &c..° 


‘© What thou givest to distinguished men, and what thou 
eatest every dnay—that, in my opinion, isthine own wealth : 
whose is the remainder which thou hoardest ?” 


Works of Sir William Jones, vol. vi. p. 36. 


It was one of these books which Chosroés, the 
king of Persia, caused to be translated from the 
Sanscrit into the ancient layguage of his country, 
in the sixth century of the Christian era, sending 
an embassy into Hindostan expressly for that. pur- 
pose. Of the Persian book a translation was made, 
in the time of the Calif Mansour, in the eighth 
century, into Arabic. This Arabic translation it 
is which became famous under the title of “ The 
Book of Calila and Dimna,or the Fables of Bidpai.” 
Calila and Dimna are the names of two jackals that 
figure in the history, and Bidpai is one of the 
principal human interlocutors, who came to he 
mistaken for the author. This remarkable book 
was turned into verse by several of the Arabic 
poets, was translated into Greek, Hebrew, Latin, 
modern VPersian, and, in the course of a few 
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centuries, either directly or indirectly, into most 
of the of modern Europe. 

Forty-one of the unadorned and disconnected 
fables of nop were also translated into Arabic at 
a period somewhat more recent than the Hegi 
and passed by the name of the “Fables of Lokman.” 
Their want of poetical ornament acaba ee them 
from acquiring much ‘Popularity with the Arabians ; 
but they became well known in Europe, as fur- 
nishing a convenient text-book in the study of 
Arabic. 

The Hitopadesa, the fountain of poetic fables, 
with its innumerable translations and modifications, 
seems to have had the greatest charms for the 
Orientals. As it passed down the stream of time, 
version after version, the ornament and machinery 
outgrew the moral instruction, till it gave birth, at 
last, to such works of mere amusement as the 
“ Thousand and One Nights.’’ 

Fable slept, with other things, in the dark ages 
of Europe. Abridgments took the place of the 
large collections, and probably occasioned the en- 
tire loss of some of them. As literature revived, 
fable was resuscitated. The crusades had brought 
European mind in contact with the Indian works 
which we have already described, in their Arabic 
dress. Translations and imitations in the European 
tongues were speedily multiplied. The “ Romance 
of the Fox,” the work of Perrot de Saint Cloud, 
one of the most successful of these imitations, dates 
back to the thirteenth century. 1t found its way 
into most of the northern languages, and became 
a household book. It undoubtedly had great in- 
fluence over the taste of succeeding ages, shedding 
upon the severe and satirical wit of the Greek and 
Roman literature the rich, mellow light of Asiatic 

try. The poets of that age were not confined, 

owever7, to fables from the Hindoo source. Marie 
de France, also, in the thirteenth century, versified 
one hundred of the fables of AXsop, translating 
from an English collection, which does not now 
appear to be extant. Her work is entitled the 
Ysopet, or “ Little AAsop.’’ Other versions, with 
the same title, were subsequently written. It was 
in 1447 that Planudes, already referred to, wrote 
in Greek prose a collection of fables, prefacing it 
with a life of ZZsop, which, for a long time, passed 
for the veritable work of that ancient. In the 
next century, Abstemius wrote two hundred fables 
in Latin prose, partly of modern, but chiefly of 
ancient invention. At this time, the vulgar lan- 
guages had undergone so great changes, that works 
in them of two or three centuries old could not be 
understood, and, consequently, the Latin became 
the favourite language of authors. Many col- 
lections of fables were written in it, both in prose 
and verse. By the art of printing, these works 
were greatly multiplied ; and again the poets 
undertook the task of translating them into the 
language of the people. The French led the way 
in this species of literature, their language seeming 
to present some great advantages for it. One 
hundred years before La Fontaine, Corrozet, 
Guillaume Gueroult, and Philibert Hegemon, had 
written beautiful fablea in verse, which it is sup- 
eae La Fontaine must have read and profited 

y, although they had become nearly obsolete in 
his time. It is a remarkable fact, that these 
poetical fables should so soon have been forgotten. 
it waa soon after their appearance that the lan- 


of Europe attained their full development 

and, at this epoch, prose seems to have been ail: 
versally preferred to poetry. So strong was this 

reference, that Ogilby, the Scotch fabulist, who 
had written a collection of fables in English verse, 
reduced them to prose on the occasion of publish- 
ing @ more splendid edition in 1668. It seems to 
have been the settled opinion of the critics of that 
age, as it has, indeed, been stoutly maintained 
since, that the ornaments of only impair 


‘the force of the fable—that the Muses, by becoming 


the handmaids of old sop, part with their own 
dignity without conferring any on him. La Fon- 
taine has made such an opinion almost heretical. 
In his manner there is a perfect originality, and 
an immortality every way equal to that of the 
matter which he gathered up from all parts of the 
great storehouse of human experience. His fables 
ure like pure gold enveloped in solid rock-crystal. 
In English, a few of the fables of Gay, of Moore, 
and of Cowper, may be compared with them in 
some respects, but we have nothing resembling 
them asa whole. Gay, who has done more than 
any other, though he has displayed great power of 
invention, and has given his verse a flow worthy 
of his master, Pope, has yet fallen far behind La 
Fontaine in the general management of his ma- 
terials. His fables are all beautiful poems, but 
few of them are beautiful fables. is animal 
speakers do not sufficiently preserve their animal 
characters, It is quite otherwise with La Fon- 
taine. His beasts are made most nicely to observe 
all the proprieties not only of the scene in which 
they are called to speak, but of the great drama 
into which they are from time to time introduced. 
IIis work constitutes an harmonious whole, To 
those who read it in the original, it is one of the 
few which never cloy the appetite. Asin the poetry 
of Burns, you are apt to think the last verse you 
read of him the best. 

But the main object of this Preface was to give 
a few traces of the life and literary career of our 
poet. A remarkable poet cannot but have been a 
remarkable man. Suppose we take a man with 
native benevolence amounting almost to folly ; but 
little cunning, caution, or veneration ; good per- 
ceptive, but better reflective faculties; and a 
dominant love of the beautiful ;—and toss him into 
the focus of civilisation in the age of Louis XIV. 
It is an interesting problem to find out what will 
become of him. Such is the problem worked out 
in the life of JEAN DE La Fontaing, born on the 
eighth of July, 1621, at Chateau-Thierry. His 
father, a man of some substance and station, com- 
mitted two blunders in disposing of hié son. First, 
he encouraged him to seek an education for eecle- 
siastical life, which was evidently unsuited to his 
dispositions. Second, he brought about his mar- 
riage with a woman who was unfitted to secure 
his affections, or to manage his domestic affairs. 
In one other point, he was not so much mistaken : 
he laboured unremittingly to make his son 9 poet. 
Jean was a backward boy, and showed not the 
least spark of poetical genius till his twenty-second 
year. His poetical faculties did not ripen till long 
after that time. But his father lived to see him 
all, and more than all, that he had ever hoped. 

But we will first, in few words, despatch the 
worst—for there is a very bad f his life. 
It was not specially Ais life ; it was the life of the 
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age.in which he lived. The man of strong 
amorous propensities, in that age and country, 
who was, nevertheless, faithful to vows of either 
marriage or celibacy,—the latter vows then proved 
sadly dangerous to the former,—may be regarded 
as a miracle. La Fontaine, without any agency 
of his own affections, found himself married at the 
age of twenty-six, while yet as immature as most 
men are at sixteen. The upshot is, that his patri- 
mony dwindled ; and, though he lived many years 
with his wife, and had a son, he neglected her 
more and more, till at Jast he forgot that he had 
been married, though he unfortunately did not 
forget that there were other women in the world 
besides his wife. His genius and benevolence gained 
him friends everywhere with both sexes, who never 
suffered him to want, and who had never cause to 
complain of his ingratitude. But he was always the 
special ‘favourite of the Aspasias who ruled rance 
andherkings. Toplease them,he wrote a great deal 
of fine poetry, much of which deserves to be ever- 
lastingly forgotten. It must be said for him, that 
his vice became conspicuous only in the light of 
one of his virtues, His frankness would never 
allow concealment. He scandalised his friends 
Boileau and Racine ; still, it is matter of doubt 
whether they did not excel him rather in prudence 
than in purity. But, whatever may be said in 
palliation, it is lamentable to think that a heaven- 
lighted genius should have been made in any way 
to minister to a hell-envenomed vice, which has 
caused unutterable woes to France,and the world. 
Some time before he died, he repented bitterly of 
this part of his course, and laboured, no doubt 
sincerely, to repair the mischiefs he had done. 

As we have already said, Jean was a backward 
boy. But, under a dull exterior, the mental 
machinery was working splendidly within. He 
lacked ail that outside care and prudence,—that 
constant looking out for breakers,—which obstruct 
the growth and ripening of the reflective faculties. 
The vulgar, by a queer mistake, cal] a man 
absent-minded, when his mind shuts the door, pulls 
in the latch-string, and is wholly at home. La 
Fontaine’s mind was exceedingly domestic. It 
was nowhere but at home when, riding from Paris 
to Chateau-Thierry, a bundle of papers fell-from 
his saddle-bow without his perceiving it. The 
mail-carrier, coming behind him, picked it up, 
and overtaking La Fontaine, asked him if he had 
lostanything. “ Certainly not,” he replied, looking 
about him with great surprise. “ Well, J have just 
picked up these papers,” rejoined the other. “ Ah! 
they are mine,” cried La Fontaine; “they in- 
volve my whole estate.’’ And he eagerly reached 
to take them. On another occasion he was equally 
at home. Stopping on a journey, he ordered 
dinner at an hotel, and then took a ramble about 
the town. On his return, he entered another 
hotel, and, passing through into the garden, took 
from ,his pocket a copy of Livy, in which he 
quietiy set -himself to read till his dinner should 
be ready. The book made him forget his appetite, 
till a servant informed him of his mistake, and he 
returned to his hotel just in time to pay his bill 
and proceed on his journey. 

It will be perceived that he took the world 
quietly, and his doing so undoubtedly had impor- 
tant bearings ou-the style in which he wrote. But 
we will give another anecdote which is still more 


characteristic of his peculiar mental structure. 
Not long after his marriage, with all his indif- 
ference to his wife, he was persuaded into a fit of 
singular jealousy. He was intimate with: an ex. 
captain of dragoons, by the name of Poignant, 
who had retired to Chateau-Thierry ; a: frank, 
open-hearted man, but of extremely little try. 
Whenever Poignant was not at his inn, he was-at 
La Fontaine's, and consequently with his wife, 
when he himself was not at home. Some person 
took it in his head to ask La Fontaine why he 
suffered these constant visits. “And why,” said 
La Fontaine, “should J not? Heis my best friend.” 
“The public think otherwise,” was the reply 
“‘ they say that he comes for the sakeof Madame 
Fontaine.’’ “The public is mistaken ; but what 
must I do in the case?” said the poet. “ You 
must demand satisfaction, sword in hand, of one 
who has dishonoured you.”? “Very well,’ said 
La Fontaine, “1 will demand it.” The next day 
he called on Poignant, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and found him in bed. “Rise,” said he, 
“and come out with me!’’ His friend asked him 
what was the matter, and what pressing business 
had brought him so early inthe morning. “I 
shal] let you know,’’ replicd La Fontaine, “ when 
we get abroad.’’ Poignant, in great astonishment, 
rose, followed him out, and asked whither he waa 
leading. “ You shall know by and by,” replied 
La Fontaine; and at last, when they had reached 
a retired place, he said, “My friend, we must 
fight.” Poignant, still more surprised, sought to 
know in what he had offended him, and moreover, 
represented to him that they were not on equal 
terms. “I am a map of war,” said he, ‘ while, 
as for you, you have never drawn a sword.” 
“ No matter,”’ said La Fontaine ; “ the public re- 
quires that I should fight you.” Poignant, after 
having resisted in vain, at last drew his sword, 
and, having easily made himself master of La 
Fontaine’s, demanded the cause of the quarrel. 
“ The public maintains,’ said La Fontuine, “ that 
you come to my house daily, not for my sake, but 
my wife’s.” ‘Ah! my friend,’’ replied the 
other, ‘I should never have suspected that was 
the cause of your displeasure, and | protest I will 
never again put a foot within your doors.” “On 
the contrary,” replied La Fontaine, seizing him 
by the hand, “I have satisfied the public, and 
now you must come to my house, every day, or 
I will fight you again.” The wo antagonists 
returned, and breakfasted together in good- 
humour. 

It was not, as we have said, till his twenty- 
second year, that La Fontaine showed any taste 
for poetry. The occasion was this :—An officer, 
in winter-quarters at Chateau-Thierry, one day 
read to him, with great spirit, an ode of Malherbe, 
beginning thus— 

Que direz-vous, races futures, 

Si quelquefois un vrai discours 
Vous récite les aventures 

De nos abominables jours ? 


Or, as we might paraphrase it,— 


What will ye say, ye future days, 
If I, for once, in honest rhymes, 

Recount to you the deeds and ways 
Of our abominable times ? 


La Fontaine listened with mechanical transporte 
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of joy, admiration, and astonishment, as if a man 
born with a genius for music, but brought up in a 
desert, had for the first time heard a well-played 
instrument. He set himself immediately to read- 
ing Malherbe, passed his nights in learning his 
verses by heart, and his days in declaiming them 
in solitary places. He also read Voiture, and 
began to write verses in imitation, Happily, at 
this period, a relative named Pintrel, directed his 
attention to ancient literature, and advised him to 
make himself familiar with Horace, Homer, Virgil, 
Terence, and Quinctilian. He accepted this 
counsel. M. de Maucroix, another of his friends, 
who cultivated poetry with success, also contri- 
buted to confirm his taste for the ancient models. 
His great delight, however, was to read Plato and 
Plutarch, which he did only through translations. 
The copies which he used are said to bear his 
manuscript notes on almost every page, and these 
notes are the maxims which are to be found in 
his fables. Returning from this study of the 
ancients, he read the moderns with more discri- 
mination. His favourites, besides Malherbe, were 
Corneille, Rabelais, and Marot. In Italian, he 
read Ariosto, Boccaccio, and Machiavel. In 1654, 
he published his first work, a translation of the 
Eunuch of Terence. It met with no success. 
But this does not seem at all to have disturbed its 
author. He cultivated verse-making with as much 
ardour and good-humour as ever ; and his verses 
soon began to be admired in the circle of his 
friends. No man had ever more devoted friends. 
Verses that have cost thought are not relished 
without thought. When a genius appears, it 
takes some little time for the world to educate 
itself to a knowledge of the fact. By one of his 
friends, La Fontaine was introduced to Fouquet, 
the minister of finance,a man of great power, 
and who rivalled his sovereign in wealth and 
luxury. It was his pride to be the patron of 
literary men, and he was pleased to make La 
Fontaine his poet, settling on him a pension of one 
thousand francs per annum, on condition that he 
should produce a piece fn verse each quarter,—a 
condition which was exactly complied with till the 
fall of the minister. 

Fouquet was a most splendid villain, and posi- 
tively, though perhaps not comparatively, deserved 
to fall. But it wasenough for La Fontaine that Fou- 
quet had done him a kindness. He took the part of 
the disgraced minister, without counting the cost. 
His “ Elegy to the Nymphs of Vaux”’ was a shield 
to the fallen man, and turned popular hatred into 
sympathy. The good-hearted poct rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly in its success. Bon-homme was the appel- 
lation which his friends pleasantly gave him, and by 
which he became known everywhere ;—and never 
did a man better deserve it in its best sense. He 
was good by nature—not by the calculation of con- 
sequences. Indeed it does not seem ever to have 
occurred to him that kindness, gratitude, and 
truth, could have any other than good consequences. 
He was truly a Frenchman without guile, and 
possessed to perfection that comfortable trait,—in 
which French character is commonly allowed to 
excel the English,—good-humour with the whole 
world. ; 

La Fontaine was the intimate friend of Moliére, 
Boileau, and Racine. Moliére had already es- 
tablished a reputation ; but the others became 


known to the world at the same time. Boileau 

hired a small chamber in the Faubourg Saint 

Germain, where they all met several times a week; | 
for La Fontaine, at the age of forty-four, had left 

ChAateau-Thierry, and become a citizen of Paris. 

Here they discussed all sorts of topics, admitting 

to their society Chapelle, a man of less genius, but 

of greater conversational powers, than either of 
them—a sort of connecting link between them and 

the world. Four poets, or four men, could hardly 

have been more unlike. Boileau was blustering, 

blunt, peremptory, but honest and frank; Racine, 
of a pleasant and tranquil gaiety, but mischievous 
and sarcastic ; Moliere was naturally considerate, 

pensive, and melancholy ; La Fontaine was often 
absent-minded, but sometimes exceedingly jovial, 
delighting with his sallies, his witty natvelés, and 
his arch simplicity. These meetings, which no 
doubt had a great influence upon French litera- 
ture, La Fontaine, in one of his prefaces, thus 
describes :—“ Four friends, whose acquaintance 
had begun at the foot of Parnassus, held a sort of 
society, which I should call an Academy, if their 
number had been sufficiently great, and if they had 
hag as much regard for the Muses as for pleasure. 

The first thing which they did was to banish from 

among them all rules of conversation, and every- 

thing which savours of the academic conference. 

When they mct, and had sufficiently discussed 

their amusements, if chance threw them upon any 

point of science or belles-lettres, they profited by 

the occasion; it was, however, without dwelling 

too long on the same subject, flitting from one 

thing to another like the bees that meet divers 

sorts of flowers on their way. Neither envy, 

malice, nor cabal, had any voice among them. 

They adored the works ef the ancients, never re- 

fused due praise to those of the moderns, spoke 

modestly of their own, and gave each other sincere 

counsel, when any one of them—which rarely 

happened—fell into the malady of the age, and 

published a book.” 

The absent-mindedness of our fabulist not un- 
frequently created much amusement on these 
occasions, and made him the object of mirthful 
conspiracies. So keen'y was the game pursued 
by Boileau and Racine, that the more considerate 
Moliére felt obliged sometimes to expose and re- 
buke them. Once, after having done so, he 
privately told a stranger, who was present with 
them, the wits would have worried themselves in 
vain; they could not have obliterated the don- 
homme. 

La Fontaine, as we have said, was an admirer 
of Rabelais ;—to what a pitch, the following anec- 
dote may shuw. At one of the meetings at 
Boileau’s were present Racine, Valincourt, and a 
brother of Boileau’s, a doctor of the Sorbonne. The 
latter took it upon him to set forth the merits of 
St. Augustin in a pompous eulogium. La Fon- 
taine, plunged in one of his habitual reveries, 
listened without hearing. At last, rousing himself 
as if from a profound sleep, to prove that the con- 
versation had not been lost upon him, he asked 
the doctor, with a very serious air, whether he 
thought St. Augustin had as much wit as Rabelais. 
The divine, surprised, looked at him from head to 
foot, and only replied, “Take care, Monsieur La- 
Fontaine ;—you have put one of your stockings on 
wrong side outwards’’—which was the fact. 
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It was in 1668 that La Fontaine published his 
firat collection of fables, under the modest title 
"Fables Choisies, iapey = Vers, in = ia volume, 
with figures desi and engraved by Chauveau. 
_ It contained preg ae and was dedicated to the 
Dauphin. Many of the fables had already been 
published in a separate form. The success of this 
collection was so great, that it was reprinted the 
same year ina smaller size. Fables had come 
to be regarded as beneath poetry; La Fontaine 
| established them at once on the top of Parnassus. 
. The ablest poets of his age did not think it beneath 
them to enter the lists with him ; and it is needless 
to say they came off second best. 
One of the fables of the first book is addressed 
tothe Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and was the con- 
| sequence of a friendship between La Fontaine and 
the author of the celebrated “Maxims.” Con- 
| mected with the duke was Madame La Fayette, 
' one of the most learned and ingenious women of 
her age, who consequently became the admirer 
and friend of the fabulist. To her he wrote verses 
abundantly, as he did to all who made him the 
object of their kind regard. Indced, notwith- 
| standing his avowed indolence, or rather passion 
' for quiet and sleep, his pen was very productive. 
In 1669, he published “ Psyché,” a romance in 
rose and verse, which he dedicated to the 
Duchess de Bouillon, in gratitude for many kind- 
nesses. The prose is said to be better than the 
verse ; but this can hardly be true in respect to 
the following lines, in which the poet under the 
apt name of Polyfhile, in a hymn addressed to 
Fleasure, undoubtedly sketches himself :— 


Volupté, Volupté, qui fus jadis maitresse 
Du plus bel esprit de la Gréce, 

Ne me dédaigne pas; viens-t’en loger chez mol: 
Tu n’y seras pas sans emploi: 

J‘aime le jeu, l'amour, les livres, 1a musique, 

La ville et la. campagne, enfin tout ; il n’est rien 
Qui ne me soit souvernin bien, 

Jusqu’au sombre plaisir d'un ceeur mélancolique. 

Viens donc .... 


The characteristic grace and playfulness of this 
seem to defy translation. To the mere English 
reader, the sense may be roughly given thus :— 


Delight, Delight, who didst as mistress hold 
The finest wit of Grecian mould, 
Disdain not me; but come, 
And make my house thy home. 
Thou shalt not be without employ : 
In play, love, music, books, I joy, 
In town and country; and, indeed, there’s nought, 
B’en to the luxury of sober thought,— 
The sombre, melancholy mood,— 
But brings to me the sovereign good. 
Come, then, &c. 


The same Polyphile, in recounting his adven- 
tures on a visit to the infernal regions, telis us 
that he saw, in the hands of the cruel Eumenides, 


ees auteurs de maint hymen forcé, 
L’amant chiche, et la dame au ceeur intéressé ; 
Le troupe des censeurs, peuple 4 l’Amour rebelle } 
Ceux enfin dont les vers ont noirci quelque belle. 


s of many a loveless match, 
And lovers who but scught the pence to catch ; 
ho evew censorious, rebels against Love; 
454 those whose verses soiled the fair above. 


To be “rebels against Love” was quite unpardon- 
able with La Fontaine; and to bring about a 
“hymen forcé”’ was a crime, of which.he proba- 
bly spoke with some personal feeling. The great 
popularity of “ Payché’’ encouraged the author to 
publish two volumes of poems and tales in 1671, 
in which were contained several new fables. The 
celebrated Madame de Sévigné thus speaks of these 
fables, in one of he» letters to her daughter :— 
“ But have you nev admired the beauty of the five 
or six fables of La Fontaine, contained in one of 
the volumes which I sent you! We were charmed 
with them the other day at M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld's: we got by heart that of the Monkey and 
the Cat.”” Then, quoting some lines, she adds,— 
“ This is painting! And the Pumpkin—and the 
Nightingale—they are worthy of the first volume!” 
It was in his Stories that La Fontaine excelled ; 
and Madame de Sévigné expresses a wish to invent 
a fable which would impress upon him the folly ec? 
leaving his peculiar province. He seemed himsed 
not insensible where his strength lay, and seldom 
ventured upon any other ground, except at the 
instance of his friends. With all his lightness, he 
felt a deep veneration for religion—the most spi- 
ritual and rigid whigh came within the circle of 
his immediate acquaintance. He admired Janse- 
nius and the Port Royalists, and heartily loved 
Racine, who was of their faith. Count Henri- 
Louis de Loménie, of Brienne,—who, after being 
secretary of state, had retired to the Oratoire, 
—was engaged in bringing out a better collection 
of Christian lyrics, To this work he pressed La 
Fontaine, whom he called his particular friend, to 
lend his name and contributions. Thus the author 
of “ Psyché,”’  Adonis,’’ and “ Joconde,” was led 
to the composition of pious hymns, and versifica- 
tions of the Psalms of David. Gifted by nature 
with the utmost frankness of disposition, he sym- 
pathised fully with Arnauld and Pascal in the war 
against the Jesuits ; and it would seem, from his 
Ballade sur Escobar, that he had read and relished 
the “ Provincial Letters.” This ballad, as it may 
be a curiosity to many, shall be given entire :— 


Ballade 


SUR ESCOBAR. 

C’esr 4 bon droit que l’on condamne 4 Rome 

L’évéque @’Ypré.* auteur de vains débats; 
Ses sectateurs nous défendent en somme 

Tous los plaisirs que l'on gotte ici-bas. 

En paradis allant au petit pas, 
On y parvient, quoi qu’ARNAULD nous en die: 
La volupté sans cause i) a bannie. 

Veut-on monter sur les célestes tours, 
Chemin pierreux est grande réverie, 

Escosar sait un chemin de velours. 


Il ne dit pas qu’on peut tuer un homme 
Qui sans raison nous tient en altercas 
Pour un fétu ou bien pour une pomme; 
Mais qu'on le peut pour quatre ou cing ducats, 
Méme il soutient qu'on peut en certains cas 
Faire un serment plein de supercherie, 
S’abandonner aux douceurs de la vie, 
8’il est besoin conserver ses amours. 
Ne faut-il pas aprés cela qu’on crie: 
Esconak sait un chemin de velours? 


* 


¥ Corneille Jansenius, 
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av nom de Dieu, lises-moi quelque somme 
De ces écrits dont chez lui l’on fait cas. 
+ Qu’est-il besoin qu’é présent je les nomme ? 
Il en est tant qu’on ne les connoft pas! 
De leurs avis servez-vous pour compas : 
N’admettesz qu’eux en votre librairie; 
Brailes ARNAULD avec 8a coterie, 
Prés d’EscoBAR ce ne sont qu’esprits lourds. 
Je vous le dis; ce n’est point raillerie, 
EscosaR sait un chemin de velours. 


ENVOI. 


Toi, que l’orgueil poussa dans la voirie, 

Qui tiens Ja-bas noire conciérgerie, 
Lucifer, chef des infernales cours, 

Pour éviter les traits de ta furie, 
Escosar &ait un chemin de velours. 


Thus does the Bon-homme treat the subtle 
Escobar, the prince and prototype of the moralists 
of expediency. To translate his artless and deli- 
cate irony is hardly possible. The writer of this 
hasty Preface offers the ‘following only as an 
attempted imitation :— 


Ballad 


UPON ESCOBAR. 


Goop cause has Rome to reprohate 
The bishop who disputes her so; 
His followers reject and hate 
All pleasures that we taste below. 
To heaven an easy pace may go, 
‘Whatever crazy ARNAULD saith, 
Who aims at pleasure causeless wrath. 
Seek we the better world afar ? 
We're fools to choose the rugged path: 
A velvet road hath Esconar. 


Although he does not say you can, 
Should one with you for nothing strive, 
Or for a trifle, kill the man— 
You can for ducats four or five. 
Indeed, if circumstances drive, 
Defraud, or take false oaths you may, 
Or to the charms of life give way, 
When Love must needs the door unbar. 
Henceforth must not the pilgrim say, 
A velvet road hath Escosar? 


Now, would to God that one would state 
The pith of all his works to me. 

What boots it to enumerate? 
As well attempt to drain the sea!— 
Your chart and compass let them be ; 

All other books put under ban; 

Burn ARNAULD and his rigid clan— 
They're blockheads if we but compare ;— 

It is no joke,—I tell you, man, 
A velvet road hath Escozar. 


ADDRESS. 

Thou warden of the prison black, - 

Who didst on heaven turn thy back, 
The chieftain of th’ infernal war ! 

To shun thy arrows and thy rack, 
A velvet road hath Escozar. 


The verses of La Fontaine did more for his re- 
putation than for his purse. His paternal estate 
wasted away under his carelessness; for, when 
the ends of the year refused to meet, he sold a 
piece of land sufficient to make them do so. His 


wife, no better qualified to manage worldly gear: 
than himeelf, probably lived on her family friends, 
who were able to support her, and who seem to 
have done 80 without blaming him. She had 
lived with him in Paris for some time after that 
city became his abode; but, tiring at length of 
the city life, she had returned at Chateau-Thierry, 
and occupied the family mansion. At the earnest 
expostulation of Boileau and Racine, who wished 
to make him 2 better husband, he returned to 
Chateau- Thierry himself, in 1666, for the purpose 
of becoming reconciled to his wife. But his pur- 
pose strangely vanished. He called at his own 
hous¢, learned from the domestic, who did not 
know him, that Madame La Fontaine was in good 
health, and passed on to the house of a friend, 
where he tarried two days, and: then returned to 
Paris without having seen his wife. When his 
friends inquired of him his success, with some 
confusion he replied, “I have been to see her, 
but I did not find her: she was well.” Twenty 
years after that, Racine prevailed on him to visit 
his patrimonial estate, to take some care of what 
remained. Racine, not hearing from him, sent to 
know what he was about, when La Fontaine wrote 
as follows :—“ Poignant, on his return from Paris, 
told me that you took my silence in very bad part ; 
the worse, because you had been told that I have 
been incessantly at work since my arrival at 
Chateau-Thierry, and that, instead of applying 
myself to my affairsI have had nothing in my 
head but verses. All this is no more than half 
true: my affairs occupy me as much as they 
deserve to—that is to say not at all; but the 
leisure which they leave me—it is not poetry, but 
idleness, which makes away with it.” Ona cer- 
tain occasion, in the earlier part of his life, when 
pressed in regard to his improvidence, he gaily 
produced the following epigram, which has com- 
mon]y been appended to his fables as “ The Epitaph 
of La Fontaine, written by Himself” :— 


JEAN s’en alia comme il étoit venu, 

Mangea le fonds avec le revenu, 

Tint les trésors chose peu nécessaire. 
Quant a son temps, bien sut le dispenser: 
Deux parts en fit, dont i] sofiloit passer 

L’une a dormir, et l'autre a ne rien faire. 


This confession, the immortality of which was so 
little foreseen by its author, liberally rendered, 
amounts to the following :— 


Joun went as he came—ate his farm with its fruits, 
Held treasure to be but the cause of disputes; 

And, as to his time, be it frankly confessed, 
Divided it daily as suited him best,— 

Gave a part to his sleep, and to nothing the rest. 


It is clear that a man who provided so little for 
himself needed good friends to do it ; and Heaven 
kindly furnished them. When his affairs began 
to be straitened, he was invited by the celebrated 
Madame de la Sabliére to make her house his home}; 
and there, in fact, he was thoroughly domiciliated 
for twenty years. “I have sent away all my 
domestics,” said that lady, one day; “I have 
kept only my dog, my cat, and La Fontaine.” 
She was, perhaps, the best-educated woman in 
France, was the mistress of several languages, 
knew Horace and Virgil by heart, and had been 
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thoroughly indoctrinated in all the sciences by the 
ablest mastera. Her husband, M. Rambouillet de 
1a, Sgblidre, was secretary to the king, and register 
of domains, and to immense wealth united con- 
siderable poetical talents, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the world. was the will of Madame de 
la Sablitre, that hep’favourite poet should have no 
further care for Jiis external wants; and never 
was a mortal mére perfectly resigned. He did all 
sincerity of his amiable hostess ; 
er showed a want of independence, he 
id not of gratitude. Compliments of 
ching tenderness we nowhere meet than 
2 Fontaine has paid to his benefac- 
He published nothing which was not first 
sa#bmitted to her eye, and entered into her affairs 
and friendships with all his heart. Her unbounded 
confidence in his integrity she expressed by saying, 
“ La Fontaine meyer lies in prose.”’ By her death, 
in 1693, our fabulist was left without a home; 
but his many friends vied with each other which 
should next furnish one. He was then seventy- 
two years of age, had turned his attention to per- 
sonal religion, and received the seal of conversion 
at the hands of the Roman Catholic church. In 
his conversion, as in the rest of his life, his frank- 
ness left no room to doubt his sincerity. The 
writings which had justly given offence to the 
good were thade the subject of a public confession, 
and everything in his power was done to prevent 
their circulation. The death of one who had done 
yo much for him, and whose last days, devoted 
with the most self-denying benevolence to the 
welfare of her species, had taught him a most 
salu lesson, could not but be deeply felt. He 
had just left the house of his deceased benefactress, 
never again to enter it, when he met M. d’Hervart 
in the street, who eagerly said to him, “ My dear 
La Fontaine, I was looking for you, to beg you to 
come and take lodgings in my house.’’ “I was 
going thither,” replied La Fontaine. A reply could 
not have been more characteristic. The fabulist 
had not in him sufficient hypocrisy of which to 
manufacture the commonplace politeness of society. 
His was the politeness of a warm and unsuspect- 
ing heart. He never concealed his confidence, in 
the fear that it might turn out to be misplaced. 
His second collection of fables, containing five 
books, La Fontaine published in 1678-9, with a 
dedication to Madame de Montespan ; the previous 
aix books were republished at the same time, 
revised and enlarged. The twelfth book was not 
added till many years after, and proved, in fact, 
the song of the dying swan. It was written for 
the special use of the young Duke de Bourgogne, 
the royal pupil of Fénélon, to whom it contains 
vent allusions. The eleven books now pub- 
lished sealed the reputation of La Fontaine, and 
were received with distinguished regard by the 
king, who ag ar to the ordinary protocol or 
imprimatur for publication the following reasons : 
* In order to testify to the author the esteem we 
have for his person and his merit, and because 
youth have received great advantage in their edu- 
eation from the fables selected and put in verse, 
which he has heretofore published.” The author 
was, moreover, permitted to present his book in 
person to the sovereign. For this purpose he 
Phi feeb to Versailles, and after having well 
delivered hivself of his compliment to royalty, 







perceived that he had forgotten to bring the bool 
which he was to present; he was, nevertheless, 
favourably received, and loaded with presents. 
But it is added, that, on his return, he also lost, 
by his absence of mind, the purse full of gold 
which the king had given him, which was hay pily 
found under a cushion of the carriage in which he 
rode. 

In his advertisement to the second part of his 
Fables, La Fontaine informs the reader that he 
had treated his subjects in a somewhat different 
style. In fact, in his first collection, he had 
timidly confined himself to the brevity of sop 
aud Pheedrus; but, having observed that those 
fables were most popular in which he had given 
most scope to his own genius, he threw off the 
trammels in the second collection, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, much for the better. His 
subjects, too, in the second part, are frequently 
derived from the Indian fabulists, and bring with 
them the richness and dramatic interest of the 
Hitopadesa. 

Of all his fables, the Oak and the Reed is said 
to have been the favourite of La Fontaine. But 
his critics have almost unanimously given the 
palm of excellence to the Animals sick of the 
Plague, the first of the seventh book. Its exqui- 
site puetry, the perfection of its dialogue, and the 
weight of its moral, well entitle it to the place. 
That must have been a soul replete with honesty, 
which could read such a lesson in the ears of a 
proud and oppressive court. Indeed, we may 
look in vain through this encyclopeedia of fable for 
a sentiment which goes to justify the strong in 
their oppression of the weak. Even in the midst 
of the fulsome compliments which it was the 
fashion of his age to pay to royalty, La Fontaine 
maintains a reserve and decency peculiar to hint 
self. By an examination of his fables, we think, 
we might fairly establish for him the character of 
an honest and disinterested lover and respecter of 
his species. In his fable entitled Death and tke 
Dying, he unites the genius of Pascal and Moliére ; 
in that of the Two Doves is a tenderness quite 
peculiar to hirnself, and an insight into the heart 
worthy of Shakspeare. In his Mogul’s Dream 
are sentiments worthy of the very high-priest of 
nature, and expressed in his own hative tongue 
with a felicity which makes the translator feel that 
all his labours are but vanity and vexation of 
spirit. But it is not the purpose of this brief 
Preface to criticise the Fables. It is sufficient to 
say, that the work occupies a position in French 
literature, which, after all has been said that 
can be for Gay, Moore, and others,—English 
versifiers of fables,—is left quite vacant in 
ours. 

Our author was elected a member of the French 
Academy in 1684, and received with the honour 
of a public session. He read on this occasion a 
poem of exquisite heauty, addressed to his bene- 
factress, Madame de la Sabliére. In that distin. 
guished body of men he was a universal favourite ; 
and none, perhaps, did more to promote its prime 
object—the improvement of the French language. 
We have already seen how he was regarded by 
some of the greatest minds of his age. Voltaire, 
who never did more than justice to merit other 
than his own, said of the Fables, “1 hardly know 
w book which more abounds with charins adapteu 
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to the people, and at the same time to ns of 
refined taste. I believe that, of all authors, La 
fontaine is the most universally read. He is for 
ali minds and all ages.’ La Bruyére, when »d- 
mitted to the Academy, in 1693, was warm 
applauaed for his éloge upon La Fontaine, whic 
contained the following words:-—“ More equal 
than Marot, and more poetical than Voiture, La 
Fontaine has the playfulness, felicity, and artless- 
ness of both. He instructs while he sports, per- 
guades men to virtue by means of beasts, and 
exalts trifling subjects to the sublime; a man 
unique in his species of composition, always origi- 
nal, whether he invents or translates,—who has 

one beyond his modelr, himself a model hard to 
imitate.’’ 

La Fontaine, as we have said, devoted his latter 
days to religion. In this he was sustained and 
cheered by his old friends Racine and De Maucroix. 
Death overtook him while applying his poctical 
powers to the hymns of the church. To De Mau- 
cervix he wrote, a little before his death,—“ I assure 
you that the best of your friends cannot count upon 
more than fifteen days of life. For these two 
months [ have not gone abroad, except occasion- 
ally to attend the Academy, for a little amusement. 
Yecterday, as I was returning from it, in the 
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middie of the Rue du Chantre, I was taken with 
such a faintness that I really thought myself 
dying. O, my friend, to die is nothing; but think 

ou how I am going to appear before God! You 

now how I have lived. ore you receive this 
billet, the gates of eternity will perhaps have been 
opened upon me!’’ To this, a few days after, 
his friend replied,—“ If God, in his kindness, 
restores you to health, I hope you will come and 
spend the rest of your life with me, and we shall 
often talk together of the mercies of God. If, 
however, you have not strength to write, beg 
M. Racine to do me that kindness, the greatest he 
can ever do for me. Adieu, my good, my old, and 
my true friend. May God, in his infinite good- 
ness, take care of the health of your body, and that 
of your soul.” He died the 13th of April, 1695, 
at the’nge of seventy-three, and was buried in the 
cemetery of the Saints-Innocents. 

When Feénélon heard of his death, he wrote a 
Latin eulogium, which he gave to his royal pupil 
to translate. “La Fontaine is no more!” said 
Fenelon, in this composition; “he is no more! 
and with him have gone the playful jokes, the 
ahtd laugh, the artless graces, and the sweet 
Muses.’’ 


FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 


TO MONSEIGNEUR THE DAUPHIN. 
una the heroes of old Esop’s line, 
hose tale, though false when strictly we define, 
mtaineth truths it were not ill to teach. 
ith me all natures use the gift of speech ; 
ea, in my work, the very fishes preach, 
ad to,our human selves their sermons suit. 
is thus to come at man I use the brute. 


N OF A Prince the favourite of the skies, 

n whom the world entire hath fix’d its eyes, 
"ho hence shall count his conquests by his days, 

nd gather from the proudest lips his praise, 
louder voice than mine must tell in song 

‘hat virtues to thy kingly line belong. 

seek thine ear to gain by lighter themes, 

light pictures, deck’d in magic nature’s beams ; 

nd if to please thee shall not be my pride, 

‘ll gain at least the praise of having tried. 


BOOK I. 


1—THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT. 





A GRASSHOPPER gay 
Sang the summer away, 

And found herse'f poor 

By the winter’s first roar. 

Of meat or of bread, 

Not a morsel she had ! 

So a begging she went, 

To her neighbour the ant, 

For the loan of some wheat, 
Which would serve her to eat 

Till the season came round. 

I will pay you, she saith, 
On an animal’s faith, 

Duuble weight in the pound 

Ere the harvest be bound. 
The anf'is a friend 
(And here she might mend) 
Little given to lend. 

Row spent you the summer ? 
Quoth she, looking shame 
At the borrowing dame. 

Nignt and day to each comer 
I sang, if you please. 

You sang ! I’m at ease ; 

For ’tis plain at a glance, 

Now, ua’am, you must dance. 


Il.-THE RAVEN AND THE FOX, 





Percu'p on a lofty oak, 
Sir Raven held a lunch of cheese ; 
Sir Fox, who smelt it in the breeze, 
Thus to the holder spoke :— 

Ha ! how do you do, Sir Raven ? 

Well, your coat, sir, is a brave one ! 

So black and glossy, on my word, sir. 
With voice to match, you were a bird; sir, 
Well fit to be the Phoenix of these days. 

Sir Raven, overset with praise, 

Must snow how musical his croak. 

Down fell the luncheon from the oak ; 

Which snatching up, Sir Fox thus spoke : 

The flatterer, my good sir, 
Aye liveth on his listener ; 
Which lesson, if you please, 
Is doubtless worth the cheese. 

A bit too late, Sir Raven swore 
The rogue should never cheat him mors 


HML—THE FROG THAT WISHED TO BE aS 
BIG AS THE OX. 





Tue tenant of a bog, 
An envious little frog, 
Not bigger than an egg, 
A stately bullock spies, 
And, smitten with his size, 
Attempts to be as big. 
With earnestness and pains, 
She stretches, swells, and strains, 
And says, Sis Frog, look here ! see me! 
Is this enough? No, no. 
Well, then, is this? Poh! pch* 
Enough ! you don’t begin to be. 
And thus the reptile sits, 
Enlarging till she splits. 
The world is full of folks 
Of just such wisdom ;— 
The lordly dome provokes 
The cit to build his dome ; 
And, really, there is no telling 
Iiow much great men set little ones a swelling. 
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IV.—THE TWO MULES. 





Two mules were bearing on their backs, 
One, oats; the other, silver of the tix 
The latter glorying in his load, 
March'd proudly forward on the road ; 
And, from the jingle of his bell, 
*T waa plain he liked his burden well. 
But in a wild-wood glen 
A band of robber men 
Rush’d forth upon the twain. 
Well with the silver pleased, 
They by the bridle seized 
The treasure-mule so vain. 
Poor mule ! in struggling to repel 
His ruthless foes, he fell 
Stabb’d through ; and with a bitter sighing, 
He cried, Is this the lot they promised me ! 
My humble friend from danger free, 
While, weltering in my gore, I’m dying % 
My friend, his fellow-mule replied, 
It is not well to have one’s work too bigh. 
If thou hadst been a miller’s drudge, as I, 
Thou wouldst not thus have died. 


V.—THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 





A PRowLine wolf, whose shaggy skin 
(So strict the watch of dogs had been) 
Hid little but his bones, 
Once met a mastiff dog astray. 
A prouder, fatter, sleeker Tray, 
No human mortal owns. 
Sir Wolf in famish'd plight, 
Would fain have made a ration 
Upon his fat relation ; 
But then he first must fight ; 
And well the dog seem’d able 
To save from wolfish table 
His carcass snug and tight. 
So, then, in civil conversation 
The wolf express’d his admiration 
Of Tray’s fine case. Said Tray, politely, 
Yourself, good sir, may be as sightly, 
Quit but the woods, advised by me. 
For all your fellows here, I see, 
Are nary! wretches, lean and gaunt, 
_ Belike to die of haggard want. 
With such a pack, of course it follows, 
One fights for every bit he swallows. 
Come, then, with me, and share 
On equal terms our princely fure. 
But what with you 
Has one to do ? 
Inquires the wolf. Light work indeed, 
Replies the dog ; you only need 
o bark a litte now and then, 

To chase off duns and beggur men, 
To fawn on friends that come or go forth, 
Your master please, and so forth ; 

For which you have to eat 

All sorts of well-cook'd meat— 
Cold pullets, pigeons, savoury messes—- 
Besides annumber’d fond caresses. 
The wolf, by force of appetite, 
Accepts the terms outright, 


Tears glistening in his eyes, 
But faring on, be spies 
A gall'd spot on the mastiff’s neck. 
What's that? he cries. O, nothing but a speck. 
A speck? Ay, ay; ‘tis not enough to pain me; 
Perhaps the collar’s mark by which they chain me, 
Chain! chain you! What! ran you not, then, 
Just where you please, and when? 
Not always, sir ; but what of that ! 
Enough for me, to spoil your fat ! 
It ought to be a precious price 
Which could to servile chains entice; 
For me, I’]] shun them while I've wit. 
So ran Sir Wolf, and runneth yot. 


V1.—THE IEIFER, THE GOAT, AND THE 
SHEEP, IN COMPANY WITH THE LION. 





Tue heifer, the goat, and their sister the sheep, 
Compacted their earnings in common to keep, 
*Tis said, in time past, with a lion, who sway'd 
Full lordship o’er neighbours, of whatever grade. 
The goat, as it happen’d, a stag having snared, 
Sent off to the rest, that the beast might be shared. 
All gather’d ; the lion first counts on his claws, 
And says, We’ll procced to divide with our paws 
The stag into pieces, as fix’d by our laws, 
This done, he announces part first as his own ; 
*Tis mine, he says, truly, as lion alone. 
To such a decision there’s nought to be said, 
As he who has made it is doubtless the head. 
Well, also, the second to me should belong ; 
Tis mine, be it known, by the right of the strong. 
Again, as the bravest, the third must be mine. 
To touch but the fourth whoso maketh a sign, 
I'll choke him to death 
In the space of a breath ! 


VIL—THE WALLET. 


From heaven, one day, did Jupiter proclaim, 

Let all that live before my throne appear, 

And there if any one hath aught to blame, 

In matter, form, or texture of his frame, 

He may bring forth his grievance without fear’. 
Redress shall instantly be given to each. 

Come, monkey, now, first let us have your speech. 
You see these quadrupeds your brothers; 
Comparing, then, yourself with others, 

Are you well satisfied? And wherefore not ? 
Said Jock. Haven’t I four trotters with the rest? 
Is not my visage comely as the best ? 

But this my brother Bruin, is a blot 

On thy creation fair ; 

And sooner than be painted I’d be shot, 
Were I, great sire, a bear, 

The bear approaching, doth he make complaint t 

Not he ;—himeelf he lauds without restraint. 

The elephant he needs must criticise ; 

To crop his ears and stretch his tail were wise; 

A creature he of huge, misshapen size. 

The elephant though famed as beast judicious, 

While on his own account he had no wishes, 

Pronounced dame whale too big to suit his taste; 

Of flesh and fat she was a perfect waste. 

The little ant, again, pronounced the gnat too wee ; 

To such a speck, a vast colossusshe, * 
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Each censured by the rest, himeelf content, 
Back to their homes all living things were sent. 
Such folly liveth yet with human fools. 
For others lynxes, for ourselves but moles, 
Great blemishes in other men we spy, 
Which in ourselves we pass most kindly by. 
4s in this world we’re but way-farers, 
Kind Heaven has made us wallet-bearers. 
The pouch behind our own defects must store, 
The faults of others lodge in that before. 


VUI.~—THE SWALLOW AND THE LITTLE BIRDS, 


By voyages in air, 
With constant thought and care, 
Much knowledge had a swallow gain’d, 
Which she for public use retain’d. 
The slightest storms she well foreknew, 
And told the sailors ere they blew. 
A farmer sowing hemp once having found, 
She gather’d all the little birds around, 
And said, My friends, the freedom let me take 
To prophesy a little, for your sake, 
Against this dangerous seed. 
Though such a bird as I 
Knows how to hide or fly, 
You birds a caution need. 
See you that waving hand? 
It scatters on the land 
What well may cause alarm. 
*T will grow to nets and snares, 
To catch you unawares, 
And work you fatal harm! 
Great multitudes I fear, . 
Of you, my birdies dear, 
That falling seed, so little, 
Will bring to cage or kettle ! 
But though so perilous the plot, 
You now may easily defeat it: 
All lighting on the seeded spot, 
Just scratch up every seed and eat it. 
The little birds took little heed, 
So fed were they with other seed. 
Anon the field was seen 
Bedeck’d in tender green, 
The swallow’s warning voice was heard again : 
My friends, the product of that deadly grain, 
Seize now, and pull it root by root, 
Or surely you'll repent its fruit. 
False, babbling prophetess, says one, 
You'd set us at some pretty fun! 
To pull this field a thousand birds are needed, 
While thousands more with hemp are seeded. 
The crop now quite mature, 
The swallow adds, Thus far I’ve fail’d of cure; 
I’ve prophesied in vain 
Against this fatal grain: 
It's grown. And now, my bonny birds, 
Though ea have disbelieved my words 
Thus far, take heed at last,— 
When you shall see the seed time past, 
And men, no crops to labour for, 
On birds shall wage their cruel war, 
' With deadly net and noose; 
Of flying then beware, 
_. Unless you take the air, 
Like woodcock, crane, or ‘ 
But esi you’re not in plight 
For such adventurcus flight, 
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O'er desert waves and sands, 
In search of other lands: 
Hence, then, to save your precious souls, 
Remaineth but to say, 
’Twill be the safest way 
To chuck yourselves in holes. 
Before she had thus far gone, 
The birdlings, tired of hearing, 
And laughing more than fearing, 
Set up a greater jargon 
Than did, before the Trojan slaughter, 
The Trojans round old Priam’s daughter. 
And many a bird, in prison grate, 
Lamented soon a Trojan fate. 


’Tis thus we heed no instincts but our own 3 
Believe no evil till the evil’s done. 


IX.—THE CITY RAT AND THE COUNTRY RAT. 





A city rat, one night, 
Did with a civil stoop 
A country rat invite 
To end a turtle soup. 


Upon a Turkey carpet 
They found the table spread, 
And sure I need not harp it 
How well the fellows fed. 


The entertainment was 
A truly noble one ; 

But some unlucky cause 
Disturb'd it when begun. 


It was a slight rat-tat, 

That put their joys to rout ; 
Out ran the city rat ; 

His gucst, too, scamper'd out. 


Our rats but fairly quit, 

The fearful knocking ceased. 
Return we, cried the cit, 

To finish there our feast. 


No, said the rustic rat; 
To-morrow dine with me. 

I’m not offended at 
Your feast so grand und frec,— 


For I’ve no fare resembling ; 

But then I eat at leisure, 

And would not swap for pleasure 
So mix'd with fear and trembling. 


X.—THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 





Tat innocence is not a shield, 
A story teaches, not the longest. 
The strongest reasons always yield 
To reasons of the strongest. 


A lamb her thirst was slaking 
Onee at a mountain rill. 
A hungry wolf was taking 
His Tact fur sheep to kill, 
When, spying on the streamlet’s brink 
This sheep of tender age, 
He howl’d in tones of rage, 
How dare you roil my drink # 
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Your impudenee I shall chastise ! 
Let not your majesty, the lamb replies, 

Decide in haste or passion ! 
For sure ’tis difficult to think 

In what respect or fashion 

My drinking here could roil your drink, 
Since on the stream your majesty now faces 
1’m lower down full twenty paces. 


You roil it, said the wolf; and, more, I know 


You cursed and slander’d me a year ago. 
O no! how could I such a thing have donc ! 
A Jamb that has not seen a year, 
A suckling of its mother dear ? 
Your brother then. But brother I have none. 
Well, well, what’s all the same, 
’Twas some one of your name. 
Sheep, men, and dogs of every nation, 
Are wont to stub my reputation, 
As I have truly heard. 
Without another word, 
He made his vengeance good,— 
Bore off the ambkin to the wood, 
And there without a jury, 
Judged, slew, and ate her in his fury. 


XI.— THE MAN AND JTS IMAGE. 
TO M. THK DUKE DE LA ROCHKFOUCAULD, 


A MAN, who had no rivals in the love 

Which to himself he bore, 
Esteem’d his own dear beauty far above 

What earth had seen before. 
More than contented in his error, 
He lived the foe of every mirror. 
Officious fate, resolved our lover 
From sueh an illness should recover, 
Presented slways to his eyes 
The mute advisers which the ladies prize ;— 
Mirrors in parlours, inns, and shops,— 
Mirrors the pocket furniture of fops,— 
Mirrors on every lady's zone, 
From which his face reflected shone, 
What could our dear Narcissus do ? 
From haunts of men he now withdrew, 
On purpose that his precious shape 
From every mirror might escape. 

But in his forest glen alone, 

Apart from human trace, 

A watercourse, 

Of purest source, 
While with unconscious gaze 
He pierced its waveless face, 

Reflected back his own. 

Incensed with mingled rage and fright, 
He seeks to shun the odious sight ; 
But yet that mirror sheet, so clear and still, 
He cannot leave, do what he will. 


Ere this, my story’s drift you plainly sec. 
From such mistake there is no mortal free. 
That obstinate self-lover 
The human soul doth cover ; 
The mirrors follies are of others, 
In which, as all are genuine brothers, 
Each soul may see to life depicted " 
Itself with just such faults afflicted ; 
And by that charming placid brook, 
Needless to say, I mean your Maxim Book. 
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XIL~—THE DRAGON WITH MANY HEADS, AND 
THE DRAGON WITH MANY TAILS. 





AN envoy of the Porte Sublime, 
As history says, once on a time, 
Before th’ imperial Gerinan court 
Did rather boastfully report 
The troops commanded by his master’s firman, 
As being a stronger army than the German : 
To which replied a Dutch attendant, 
Our prince has more than ane dependant 
Who keeps an army at his own expense. 
The Turk, a man of sense, 
Rejoin’d, I am aware 
What power your emperor’s servante share. 
It brings to mind a tale both strange and true, 
A thing which once, myself, I chanced to view. 
I saw come darting through a hedge, 
Which fortified a rocky ledge, 
A hydra’s hundred heads ; and in a triece 
My blood was turning into ice. | 
But Jess the harm than terror, — 
The body came no nearer 3 
Nor could unless it had been sunder’d 
To parts at least a hundred. 
While musing deeply on this sight, 
Another dragon came to light, 
Whose single head avails 
To Jead a hundred tails : 
And, seized with juster fright, 
I saw him pass the hedge,— 
Head, body, tails,—a wedge 
Of living and resistless powers.— 
The other was your emperor’s force ; this ours. 


XHL—THE THIEVES AND THE ASS. 





Two thieves, pursuing their profession, 
Had of a donkey got possession, 
Whereon a strife arose, 
Which went from words to blows, 
The question was to sell, or not to sell ; 
But while our sturdy champions fought it well, 
Another thief, who chanced to pass, 
With ready wit rode off the ass. 


This ass is, by interpretation, 
Some province poor, or prostrate nation. 
The thieves are princes this and that, 
On spoils and plunder prone to fat,— 
As those of Austria, Turkey, Hungary. 
Instead of two, I’ve quoted three— 
nough of such commodity.) 
These powers engaged in war all, 
Some fourth thief stops the quarrel, 
According all to one key 
By riding off the donkey. 


AIV.—SIMONIDES PRESERVED BY THE UODSs 





THREE sorts there are, as Malherbe says, 
Which one can never overpraise— 

The gods, the ladies, and the king ; 

And . for-one, endorse the thing. 
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The heart, praise tickles and entices ; 
Of fair one’s smile, it oft the price is. 
See huw the sometimes repay it. 
Simonides—the ancients say it— 
Once undertook, in poem lyric, 
To write a wrestler’s panegyric ; 
Which ere he had proceeded far in, 
He found his subject somewhat barren. 
No ancestors of great renown, 
His sire of some unnoted town, 
Himself-as little known to fame, 
The wrestler’s praise was rather tame. 
The poet, having made the most of 
Whate’er his hero had to boast of, 
Digress’d, by choice that was not all luck’s, 
To Castor and his brother Pollux ; 
Whose bright career was subject ample, 
For wrestlers, sure, a good example. 
Our poet fatten’d on their story, 
Gave every fight its place and glory, 
Till of his panegyric words 
These deities had got two thirds. 
All done, the poet’s fee 
A talent was to be. 
But when he comes his bill to settle, 
The wrestler, with a spice of mettle, 
Pays down a third, and tells the poet, 
The balance they may pay who owe it. 
The gods than I are rather debtors 
To such a pious man of letters. 
But still I shall be greatly picased 
To have your presence at my feast, 
Among a knot of guests select, 
My kin, and friends I most respect. 
More fond of character than coffer, 
Simonides accepts the offer. 
While at the feast the party sit, 
And wine provokes the flow of wit, 
It is announced that at the gate 
Two men, in haste that cannot wait, 
Would sec the bard. He leaves the table, 
No loss at all to’ts noisy gabble. 
The men were Leda’s twins, who knew 
Whit to a poet’s praise was due, 
And, thanking, paid him by foretelling 
The downfall of the wrestler’s dwelling. 
From which ill-fated pile, indeed, 
No sooner was the poct freed, 
Than, props and pillars failing, 
Which held aloft the cciling 
So splendid o’er them, 
it downward loudly crash’d, 
The plates and flagons dash’d, 
And men who bore them ; 
And, what was worse, 
Full vengeance for the man of verse, 
A timber broke the wrestler's thighs, 
And wounded many otherwise. 
The gossip Fame, of course, took care 
Abroad to publish this affair. 
A miracle ! the public cried, delighted. 


No more could god-beloved bard be slighted. 
His verse now brought him more than double, 


With neither duns, nor care, nor trouble. 
Whoe’er laid claim to noble birth 
Must buy his ancestors a slice, 
Resolved no nobleman on earth 
Should overgo him in the price. 
From which these serious lessons flow :— 
Fail not your praises to bestow 
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On gods and' godlike men. Again, 

To sell the product of her pain 

Is not degrading to the muse. 

Indeed, her art they do abuse, 

Who think her wares to use, 

And yet a liberal pay refuse. 

Whate’er the great confer upon her, 

They’re honour’d by it while they honour, 
Of old, Olympus and Parnassus 
In friendship heaved their sky-crown’d masses, 


XV.—DEATH AND THE UNFORTUNATE, 





A poor unfortunate, from day to day, 
Call’d Death to take him from this world away. 
O Death, he said, to me how fair thy form ! 
Come quick, and end for me life’s cruel storm. 
Death heard, and, with a ghastly gria, 
Knock’d at his door, and enter’d in. 
With -horror shivering, and affright, 
Take out this object from my sight, 

The poor man loudly cried ; 
Its dreadful looks 1 can’t abide ; 
O stay him, stay him ; let him come no nigher ; 
QO Death ! O Death! I pray thee to retire. 


A gentleman of note 

In Rome, Mzecenas, somewhere wrote -— 
Make me the poorest wretch that begs, 
Sore, hungry, crippled, clothed in rags, 
In hopeless impotence of arms and legs ; 

Provided, after all, you give 

The one sweet liberty to live, 
T’ll ask of Death no greater favour 
Than just to stay away for ever. 


XVI—DEATH AND THE WOODMAN. 





A Poor wood-chopper, with his fagot load, 
Whom weight of years, as well as load, oppress’d, 
Sore groaning in his smoky hut to rest, 

Trudged wearily along his homeward road. 

At last his wood upon the ground he throws, 
And sits him down to think o’er all his woes. 

To joy a stranger, since his hapless birth, 

What poorer wretch upon this rolling earth ? 

No bread sometimes, and ne’er a mument’s rest $ 
Wife, children, soldiers, landlords, public tax, 
All wait the swinging of his old, worn axe, 

And paint the veriest picture of a man unblest. 
On Death he calls, Forthwith that monarch grim 
Appears, and asks what he should do for him. 
Not much, indeed ; a little help 1 lack 

To put these fagots on my back. 


Death ready stands all ills to eure, 
But let us not his cure invite. 

Than die, ’tis better to endure,— 
Is both a manly maxim and a right. 


Il—THE MAN BETWEEN TWO AGES, AND 
HIS TWO MISTRESSES. 





A man of middle age, wnose hair 
Was bordering on the gray, 

Began to turn his thoughts and care 
The matrimonial way. 
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Dy virtue of his ready, 
A store of choices had he 
- Of ladies bent to suit his taste ; 
On which account he made no haste. 
To court well was no trifling art. 
Two widows chiefly gain’d his heart ; 
The one yet , the other more mature, 
Who found for nature's wane in art a cure. 
These dames, atnidst their joking and caressing 
The man they long’d to wed, 
Would sometimes set themselves to dressing 
His party-colour’d head. 
Each aiming to assimilate 
Her lover to her own estate, 
The older piecemeal stole 
The black hair from his poll, 
While eke, with fingers light, 
The young one stole the white. 
Between them both, as if by scald, 
His head was changed from gray to bald. 
For these, he said, your gentle pranks, 
I owe you, ladies, many thanks. 
By being thus well shaved, 
I less have lost than saved. 
Of Hymen, yet, no news at hand, 
I do assure ye. 
By what I’ve lost, I understand 
It is in your way, 
Not mine, that I must pass on. 
Thanks, ladies, for the lesson. 


XVIIIL—THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


Oxp Mister Fox was at expense, one day, 
To dine old Mistress Stork, 
The fare was light, was nothing, sooth to say, 
Requiring knife and fork. 
That sly old gentleman, the dinner-giver, 
Was, you must understand, a frugal liver. 
This once, at least, the total matter 
Was thinnish soup served on a platter, 
For madam’s slender beak a fruitless puzzie 
Till all had pass’d the fox’s lapping muzzle. 
But little relishing his laughter, 
Old gossip Stork, some few days after, 
Return’d his Foxship’s invitation. 
Without a moment's hesitation, 
He said he’d go, for he must own he 
Ne’er stood with friends for ceremony, 
And so, precisely at the hour, 
He hied him to the lady’s bower, 
Where, praising her politeness, 
He finds her dinner right nice. 
Its punctuality and plenty, 
Ite viands, cut in mouthfuls dainty, 
Its fragrant smell, were powerful to excite, 
Had there been need, his foxish appetite. 
But now the dame, to torture him, 
Such wit was in her, 
Served up her dinner 
In vases made s0 tall and slim, 
They let their owner’s beak pass in and out, 
But not, by any means, the fox’s snout ! 
All arts without avail, 
With drooping head and tail, 
As ought a fox a fowl had cheated, 
The hungry guest at last retreated. 


Ye knaven, for you is this recital, 
You'll often meet Dame Stork’s requital. 
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XIX.—THE BOY AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


WIsr counsel is not always wise, 
As this my tale exemplifies. 

A boy, that frolick’d on the banks of Seine, 
Fell in, and would have found a watery grave, 
Had not that hand that planteth ne’er in vain 
A willow planted there, his life to save. 
While hanging by its branches as he might, 
A certain sage preceptor came in sight 5 
To whom the urchin cried, Save, or I’m drown’d, 
The master, turning gravely at the sound, 
Thought proper for a while to stand aloof, 
And give the boy some seasonable reproof. 

You little wretch ! this comes of foolish playing, 

Commands and precepts disobeying. 

A naughty rogue, no doubt, you are, 

Who thus requite your parents’ care. 

Alas! their lot I pity much, 

Whom fate condemns to watch o’er such. 

This having coolly said, and more, 

He pull’d the drowning lad ashore, 


This story hits more marks than you suppose. 
All critics, pedants, men of endless prose,— 
Three sorts so richly bless’d with progeny, 
The house is bless’d that doth not lodge any,— 
May in it see themselves from head to toes. 
No matter what the task, 
Their precious tongues must teach ; 
Their help in need you ask, 
You first must hear them preach. 





XX.—THE COCK AND THE PEARL 





A cock scratch’d up, one day, 
A peurl of purest ray, 
Which to a jeweller he bore. 
I think it fine, he said, 
But yet a crumb of bread 
To me were worth a great deal more. 


So did a dunce inherit 
A manuscript of merit, 
Which to a publisher he bore. 
Tis good, said he, I’m told, 
Yet any coin of gold 
To me were worth a great deal more. 


XXIL—THE HORNETS AND THE BEES, 





THE artist by his work is known. 


A piece of honey-comb one day, 
Discover’d as a waif and stray, 

The hornets treated as their own, 

Their title did the bees dispute, 

And brought before a wasp the suit. 

The judge was puzzled to decide, 

For nothing could be testified 

Save that around this honey-comb 

There had been seen, as if at home, 
Some longish, brownish, buzzing creature, 
Much like the bees in wings and features, 
But what of that ? for marks the same, 
The hornets, too, could truly claim, 
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Between assertion, and denial, 
The wasp, in doubt, proclaim’d new trial ; 
And, hearing what an ant-hill swore, 
Could see no clearer than before. 
What use, I pray, of this expense ? 
At last exclaim’d a bee of sense. 
We've labour’d months in this affair, 
And now are only where we were. 
Meanwhile the honey runs to waste : 
’Tis time the judge should show some haste. 
The parties, sure, have had sufficient bleeding, 
Without more fuss of scrawls and pleading. 
Let’s set ourselves at work, these drones and we, 
And then all eyes the truth may plainly see, 
Whose art it is that can produce 
The magic cells, the nectar juice. 
The hornets, flinching on their part, 
Show that the work transcends their art. 
The wasp at length their title sees, 
And gives the honey to the bees. 


Would God that suits at law with us 
Might.all be managed thus ! 
That we might, in the Turkish mode, 
Have simple common sense for code ! 
They then were short and cheap affairs, 
Instead of stretching on like ditches, 
Ingulfing in their course all riches,— 
The parties leaving for their shares, 
The shells (and shells there might be moister) 
From which the court has suck’d the oyster. 


XXII.—THE OAK AND TIE REED. 
Tue oak one day address’d the reed :— 
To you ungenerous indeed 
Has nature been, my humble friend, 
With weakness aye obliged to bend. 

The smallest bird that flits in air 

Is quite too much for you to bear ; 

The slightest wind that wreathes the lake 
Your ever-trembling head doth shake. 

The while, my towering form 

Dares with the mountain top 

The solar blaze to stop, 

And wrestle with the storm. 
What seems to you the blast of death, 
To me is but a zephyr’s breath. 
Beneath my branches had you grown, 
That spread far round their friendly bower, 
Less suffering would your life have known, 
Defended from the tempest’s power. 
Unhappily you oftenest show 
In open air your slender form, 
Along the marshes wet and low, 
That fringe the kingdom of the storm. 
To you declare I must, 
Dame Nature seems unjust. 
Then modestly replied the reed: 
Your pity, sir, is kind indeed, 
But wholly needless for my sake. 
The wildest wind that ever blew 
Ts safe to me compared with you. 
i bend, indeed, but never break, 
Thus far, I own, the hurricane 
Has beat your ‘page back in vain ; 
But wait the end. Just at the word. 
The tempest’s hollow voice was heard. 
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The North sent forth her fiercest child, 
Dark, jagged, pitiless, and wild. 
The oak, erect, endured the blow ; 
The reed bow’d gracefully and low. 
But, gathering up its strength once more, 
In greater fury than before, 
The savage blast 
O'erthrew, at last, 
That proud, old, sky-encircled head, 
Whose feet entwined the empire of the dead! 
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I—AGAINST THE TTARD TO SUIT. 





Were I a pet of fair Calliope, 
I would devote the gifts conferr’d on me 
To dress in verse old Aisop’s lies divine ; 
For verse, and they, and truth, do well combine 
But, not a favourite on the Muses’ hill, 
I dare not arrogate the magic skill 
To ornament these charming stories. 
A bard might brighten up their glories, 
No doubt. I try,—what one more wise must do 
Thus much I have accomplish'd hitherto ;— 
By help of my translation, 
The beasts hold conversation 

In French, as ne‘er they did befure. 

Indeed, to claim a little more, 

The plants and trees, with smiling features, 

Are turn’d by me to talking creatures. 

Who says that this is not enchanting ? 

Ah, say the critics, hear what vaunting 

From one whose work, all told, no more is 

Than half-a-dozen baby stories. 
Would you a theme more credible, my censors, 
In graver tone, and style which nowand then soars 
Then list | For ten long years the men of Troy, 
By means that only heroes can employ, 
Had held the allied hosts of Greece at bay,—- 
Their minings, batterings, stormings day by day 
Their hundred batéles on the crimson plain, 
Their blood of thousand heroes, all in vain,— 
When, by Minerva’s art, a horse of wood, 
Of lofty size before their city stood, 
Whose flanks immense the sage Ulysses hold, 
Brave Diomed, and Ajax fierce and bold, 
Whom, with their myrmidons, the huge machine 
Would bear within the fated town unseen, 
To wreak upon its very gods their rage— 
Unheard-of stratagem, in any age. 
Which well its crafty authors did repay .... 

Enough, enough, our critic folks will say ; 

Your period excites alarm, 

Lest you should do your lungs some harm ; 
And then your monstrous wooden horse, 
With squadrons in it at their ease, 

Is even harder to endorse 
Than Renard cheating Raven of his cheese. 
And, more than that, it fits you ill 
To wield the old heroic quill. 
Well, then, a humbier tone, if such your will is :— 
Long sigh’d and pined the jealous Amaryllis 
For her Alcippus, in the sad belief, 
None, save her sheep and dog, would knowber grief 
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Thyrsis, who knows, among the willows slips, 
And hears the gentle shepherdess’s lips Ill.—THE WOLF ACCUSING THE FOX BEFORE 


Beseech the kind and gentle zephyr 
To bear these accents to her lover. .... 
Stop, says my censor: 
To laws of rhyme quite irreducible, 
That couplet needs again the crucible ; 
Poetic men, sir, 
Must nicely shun the shocks 
Of rhymes unorthodox. 
A curse on critics ! hold your tongue ! 
Know I not how to end my song ? 
Of time and strength what greater waste 
Than my attempt to suit your taste ! 


Some men, more nice than wise, 
There’s nought that satisfies. 


Y.—THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS. 





Oup Rodilard, a certain cat, 
Such havoc of the rats had made, 
’Twas difficult to find a rat 
With nature’s debt unpaid. 
The few that did remain, 
To leave their holes ufraid, 
From usual food abstain, 
Not eating half their fill. 
And wonder no one will 
That one who made of rats his revel, 
With rats pase’d not for cat, but devil. 
Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater, 
Who had a wife, went out to meet her ; 
And while he held his caterwauling, 
The unkill’d rats, their chapter calling, 
Discuse’d the point, in grave debate, 
How they might shun impending fate. 
Their dean, a prudent rat, 
Thought best, and better soon than late, 
; To bell the fatal cat ; 
That, when he took his hunting round, 
The rats, well caution’d by the sound, 
Might hide in safety under ground; 
Indeed he knew no other means, 
And all the rest 
At once confess'd 
Their minds were with the dean’s. 
No better plan, they all believed, 
Could possibly have been conceived, 
No doubt the thing would work right well, 
If any one would hang the bell. 
But, one by one, said every rat, 
I’m not so big a fool as that. 
The plan, knock’d up in this respect, 
The council closed without effect. 
And many a council I have seen, 
Or reverend chapter with its dean, 
That, thus resolving wiscly, 
Fell through like this precisely. 


To argue or refute 

Wise counsellors abound ; 
The man to execute 

Is harder to be found. 


THE MONKEY. 


A wotr, affirming his belief 
That he had suffer’d by a thief, 

Brought up his neighbour fox— 
Of whom it was by all confess’d, 
His character was not the best— 

To fill the prisoner’s box. 

As judge between these vermin, 
A monkey graced the ermine ; 
And truly other gifts of Themis 

Did scarcely seer his ; 

For while each party plead his cause, 
Appealing boldly to the laws, 

And much the question vex'd, 

Our monkey sat perplex’d. 

Their words and wrath expended, 
Their strife at length was ended; 
When, by their malice taught, 

The judge this judgment brought : 


Your characters, my friends, I long have known, 


As on this trial clearly shown; 


And hence I fine you both—the grounds at large 


To state would little profit— 


You wolf, in short, as bringing groundless charge, 


You fox, as guilty of it. 


Come at it right or wrong, the judge opined 
No other than a villain could be fined. 


IV.—THE TWO BULLS AND THE FROG. 


Two bulls engaged in shocking battle, 
Both for a certain heifer’s sake, 
And lordship over certain cattle ; 
A frog began to groan and quake. 
But what is this to you? 
Inquired another of the croaking crew. 
Why, sister, don’t you see, 
The end of this will be, 
That one of these big brutes will yield, 
And then be exiled from the field ? 
No more permitted on the grass to feed, 


He’ll forage, through our marsh, on rush and reed ; 
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And while he eats or chews the cud, 

Will trample on us in the mud. 

Alas! to think how frogs must suffer 

By means of this proud lady heifer! 
This fear was not without good sense, 
One bull was beat, and much to their expense 
For, quick retreating to their reedy bower, 
He trod on twenty of them in an hour. 


Of little folks it oft has been the fate 
To suffer for the follies of the great. 


V.—THE BAT AND THE TWO WEASELS, 





A BLUNDERING bat once stuck her head 
Into a wakeful weasel’s bed ; 
Whereat the mistress of the house, 

A deadly foe of rats and mice, 

Was making ready in a trice 
To eat the stranger as a mouse. 

What! do you dare, she said, to creep in 
The very bed I sometimes sleep in, 
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Now, after all the provocation 
I’ve suffer’d from your thievish nation ? 
Are you not really a mouse, 
That gnawing pest of every house, 
Your special aim to do the cheese illt 
Ay, that you are, or I’m no weasel. 
1 beg your pardon, said the bat ; 
My kind is very far from that. 
What! Ia mouse! Who told you such a lic? 

Why, ma’am, I am a bird ; 

And, if you doubt my word, 

Just see the wings with which I fly. 
Long live the mice that cleave the sky! 

These reasons had so fair a show, 

The weasel let the creature go. 

By some strange fancy led 

The same wise blunderhead, 

But two or three days later, 

Had chosen for her rest 
Another weasel’s nest, 
This last, of birds a special hater. 

New peril brought this step absurd: 
Without a moment’s thought or puzzle, 
Dame weasel oped her peaked muzzle 

To eat th’ intruder as a bird. 

Hold ! do not wrong me, cried the bat; 
I’m truly no such thing as that. 
Your eyesight strange conclusions gathers. 
What makes a bird, I pray? Its feathers. 
I’m cousin of the mice and rats. 
Great Jupiter confound the cats ! 
The bat, by such adroit replying, 
Twice saved herself from dying. 


And many a human stranger 

Thus turns his coat in danger ; 
And sings, as suits where’er he goes, 
God save the king !—or save his foes ! 


VI.—THE BIRD WOUNDED BY AN ARROW. 


A BIRD, with plumed arrow shot, 
In dying case deplored her lot: 
Alas! she cried, the anguish of the thought ! 
This ruin partly by myself was brought ! 
Hard-hearted men! from us to borrow 
What wings to us the fatal arrow ! 
But mock us not, ye cruel race, 
For you must often take our place. 


The work of half the human brotliers 
Is making arms against the others. 


VIL—THE BITCH AND HER FRIEND. 





A bitcH, that felt her time approaching, 
And had no place for parturition, 
Went to a female friend, and, broaching 
Her delicate condition, 
Got leave herself to shut 
Within the other's hut. 
At proper time the lender came 
Her little premises to claim. 
The bitch crawl’d meekly to the door, 
And humbly begg’d a fortnight more. 
Her little pups, she said, could hardly walk. 
In short, the lender yielded to her talk. 
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The second term expired, the friend had come 
To take possession of her house,and home. 
The bitch, this time, as if she would have bit her, 
Replied, I’m ready, madam, with my litter, 
To go when you can turn me out. 
Her pups, you see, were fierce and stout. 


The creditor, from whom a villain borrows, 
Will fewer shillings get again than sorrows. 
If you have trusted people of this sort, 
You'll have to plead, and dun, and fight ; in short, 
If in your house you let one step a foot, 
He’ll surely step the other in to boot. 


VIIL—THE EAGLE AND THE BEETLE. 


Joun Rassit, by Dame Eagle chased, 
Was making for his hole in haste, 
When, on his way, he met « beetle’s burrow, 
I leave you all to think 
If such a little chink 
Could to a rabbit give protection thorough. 
But, since no better could be got, 
John Rabbit there was fain to squat. 
Of course, in an asylum so absurd, 
duhn felt ere long the talons of the bird. 
But first, the beetle, interceding, cried, 
Great queen of birds, it cannot be denicd, 

That, maugre my protection, you can bear 

My trembling guest, John Rabbit, through the air. 
But do not give me such affront, I pray ; 

And since he craves your grace, 
In pity of his case, 
rant him his life, or take us both away ; 
For he’s my gossip, friend, and neighbour. 
In vain the beetle’s friendly labour ; 
The cagle clutch’d her prey without reply, 
And as she flapp’d her vasty wings to fly, 
Struck down our orator and still’d him ; 
The wonder is she hadn’t kill’d him. 
The beetle svon, of sweet revenge in quest, 
Flew to the old, gnarl’d mountain oak 
Which proudly bore that haughty eagle’s nest. 
And while the bird was gone, 
Her eggs, her cherish’d eggs, he broke, 
Not sparing one. 
Returning from her flight, the eagle’s ery, 
Of rage and bitter anguish, fill’d the sky. 
But, by excess of passion blind, 
Her enemy she fail’d to find. 
Her wrath in vain, that year it was her fate 
To live a mourning mother, desolate, 

The next, she built a loftier nest ; ‘twas vain ; 

The beetle found and dash’d her eggs again. 
John Rabbit’s death was thus revenged anew. 

The second mourning for her murder’d brood 

Was such, that through the giant mountain wood, 
For six Jong months, the sleepless echo flew. 

The bird, once Ganymede, now made 
Her prayer to Jupiter for aid ; 

And, laying them within his godship’s lap, 

She thought her eggs now safe from all mishap ; 
The god his own could not but make them— 
No wretch would venture there to break them. 

And no one did. Their enemy, this time, 
Upsoaring to a place sublime, 
Let fall upon his royal robes some dirt, 
Which Jove just shaking, with a sudden flirt, 
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- Threw out the eggs, no one knows whither. 
When Jupiter inform’d her how th’ event 
* Occurr’d by purest accident, 
The eagle raved ; there was no reasoning with lier ; 
She gave out threats of leaving court, 
To make the desert her resort, 
And other braveries of this sort. 
Poor Jupiter in silence heard 
The uproar of his favourite bird. 
Before his throne the beetle now appear’d, 
And by a clear complaint the mystery clear’d. 
The god pronounced the eagle in the wrong. 
But still, their hatred was so old and strong, 
These enemies could not be reconciled ; 
And, that the general peace might not be spoil’d,— 
The best that he could do,—the god arranged, 
That thence the eagle's pairing should be changed, 
To come when bectle folks are only found 
Conceal’d and dormant under ground. 


IX.—THE LION AND THE GNAT. 





Go, paltry insect, nature’s meanest brat ! 
Thus said the royal lion to tne gnat. 
The gnat declared immediate war. 
Think you, said he, your royal name 
To me worth caring for ? 
Think you I tremble at your power or fame ! 
The ox is bigger far ahaa you ; 
Yet him I drive, and all his crew. 
This said, as one that did no fear owe, 
Himself he blew the battle charge, 
Himeelf both trumpeter and hero. 

At first he play’d about at large, 
Then on the lion’s neck, at leisure, settled, 
And there the royal beast full sorely nettled. 

With foaming mouth, and flashing eye, 
He roars. All creatures hide or fly,— 
Such mortal terror at 
The work of one poor gnat ! 
With constant change of his attack, 
The snout now stinging, now the back, 
And now the chambers of the nose ; 
The pigmy fly no mercy shows. 
‘The lion’s rage was at its height ; 
His viewless foe now laugh’d outright, 
When on his battle-ground he saw, 
That every savage tooth and claw 
Had got its proper beauty 
By doing bloody duty ; 
Himeelf, the hapless lion, tore his hide, 


And lash’d with sounding tail from side to side. 


Ah ! bootless blow, and bite, and curse ! 
He beat the harmless air, and worse ; 
For, though so fierce and stout, 
By effort wearied out, 
He fainted, fell, gave up the quarrel. 
The gnat retires with verdant laurel. 
Now rings his trumpet clang 
As at the charge it rang. 
But while his triumph note he blows, 
Straight on our valiant conqueror goes 
. A spider's ambuscade to meet, 
And make its web his winding-sheet. 


We often have the most to fear 
From those we most despise ; 
Again, great risks a man may clea 

Who by the smallest dies. 
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X.—THE ASS LOADED WITH SPONGES, AND 
THE ASS LOADED WITH SALT. 


A man, whom I shall call an ags-eteer, 
His aceptre like some Roman emperor bearing, 
Drove on two coursers of protracted ear, 
The one, with sponges laden, briskly faring ; 
The other lifting legs 
As if he trod on eggs, 
With constant need of goading, 
And bags of salt for loading. 
O’er hill and dale our merry pilgrims pass’d, 
Till, coming to a river’s ford at last, 
They stopp’d quite puzzled on the shora 
Our asseteer had cross’d the stream before ; 
So, on the lighter beast astride, 
He drives the other, spite of dread, 
Which, loath indeed to go ahead, 
Into a deep hole turns aside, 
And, facing right about, 
Where he went in, comes out ; 
For duckings two or three 
Had power the salt to melt, 
So that the creature felt 
His burden’d shoulders free. 
The sponger, like a sequent sheep, 
Pursuing through the water deep, 
Into the same hole plunges 
Himself, his rider, and the sponges. 
All three drank deeply: asseteer and ass 
For boon companions of their load might pass ; 
Which last became so sore a weight, 
The ass fell down, 
Belike to drown, 
His rider risking equal fate. 
A helper came, no matter who. 
The moral needs no more ado— 
That all can’t act alike,— 
The point I wish’d to strike. 


XI.—THE LION AND THE RAT 





To show to all your kindness, it behoves : 
There’s none so small but you his aid may need, 
I quote two fables for this weighty creed, 

Which either of them fully proves. 

From underneath the sward 
A rat, quite off his guard, 

Popp’d out between a lion’s paws. 
The beast of royal bearing 
Show’d what a lion was 
The creature’s life by sparing— 

A kindness well repaid ; 
For, little as you would have thought 
His sa, would ever need his aid, 
t proved full soon 
A precious boon. 

Forth issuing from his forest glen, 
T° explore the haunts of men, 

In lion net his majesty was caught, 
From which his strength and rage 
Served not to disengage. 

The rat ran up, with grateful glee, 

Gnaw’d off a rope, and set him free. 


By time and toil we sever 
hat strength and rage could never. 
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XIL—THE DOVE AND THE ANT. 





Tue same instruction we may get 
From another couple, smaller yet. 


A dove came to a brook to drink, 

When, leaning o’er its crumbling brink, 
An ant fell in, and vainly tried, 

In this to her an ocean tide, 

To reach the land ; whereat the dove, 
With every living thing in love, 

Was prompt a spire of grass to throw her, 
By which the ant regain’d the shore. 


A barefoot scamp, both mean and sly, 
Soon after chanced this dove to spy ; 
And, being arm'd with bow and arrow, 
The hungry codger doubted not 
The bird of Venus, in his pot, 
Would make a soup before the morrow. 
Just as his deadly bow he drew, 
Our pismire stung his heel. 
Roused by the villain’s squeal, 
The dove took timely hint, and flew 
Far from the rascal's coop ;— 
And with her ficw his soup. 


XILL—THE ASTROLOGER WHO STUMBLED 
INTO A WELL. 


To an astrologer who fell 

Plump to the bottom of # well, —_, 
Poor blockhead ! cried a passer-by, 
Not see your feet, and read the sky ? 


This upshot of a story will suffice 
' To give a useful hint to most ; 
For few there are in this our world so wise 
As not to trust in star or ghost, 
Or cherish secretly the creed 
That men the book of destiny may read. 
This book, by Homer and his pupils sung, 
What is it, in plain common sense, 
But what was chance those ancient folks among, 
And with ourselves, God’s providence ? 
Now chance doth bid defiance 
To every thing like science ; 
*I'were wrong, if not, 
To call it hazard, fortune, lot— 
Things palpably uncertain. 
But from the purposes divine, 
The deep of infinite design, 
Who boasts to lift the curtain! 
Whom but himself doth God allow 
To read his bosom thoughts, and how ? 
Would he imprint upon the stars sublime 
The shrouded secrets of the night of time ? 
And all for what? To exercise the wit 
Of those who on astrology have writ ? 
To help us shun inevitable ills ? 
To poison for us even pleasure’s rills ? 
he choicest blessings to destroy, 
Exhausting, ere they come, their joy ? 
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And all from this we can divine 
Is, that they need to rise and shine, 
To roll the seasons, ripen fruits, 
And cheer the hearts of men and brutes. 
How tallies this revolving universe 
With human things, eternally diverse } 
Ye horoscopers, waning quacks, 
Please turn on Europe’s courts your backs, 
And, taking on your travelling lists 
The bellows-blowing alchemists, 
Budge off together to the land of mists. 


But I’ve digress’d. Return we now, bethinking 
Of our poor star-man, whom we left a drinking. 


Besides the folly of his lying trade, 
This man the type may well be made 
Of those who at chimeras stare 
When they should mind the things that are. 


XIV.—THE HARE AND THE FROGS. 





Once in his bed deep mused the hare, 
(What else but muse could he do there 3) 
And soon by gloom was much afflicted ;— 
To gloom the creature’s much addicted. 
Alas! these constitutions nervous, 
He cried, how wretchedly they serve us ! 
We timid people, by their action, 
Can’t eat nor sleep with satisfaction ; 
We can’t enjoy a pleasure single, 

But with some misery it must mingle. 
Myself, for one, am forced by cursed fear 
To sleep with open eye as well as ear, 
Correct yourself, says some adviser. 
Grows fear, by such advice, the wiser 4 

Indeed, I well enough desery 
That men have fear, as well as J. 
With such revolving thoughts our hare 
Kept watch in soul-consuming care. 
A -passing shade, or leaflet’s quiver 
Would give his blood a boiling fever. 
Full soon, his melancholy soul 
Aroused from dreaming doze 
By noise too slight for foes, 
He scuds in haste to reach his hole. 


He pass’d a pond ; and from its border bogs, 
Plunge after plunge, in leap’d the timid frogs, 


Aha ! I do to them, I see, 

He cried, what others do to me, 
The sight of even me, a hare, 
Sufficeth some, | find, to scare. 

And here, the terror of my tramp 
Hath put to rout, it seems, a camp. 
The trembling fools! they take me tor 

The very thunderbolt of war ! 


T see, the coward never skulk’d a foe 
That might nut scare a coward still below. 


XV.—THE COCK AND THE fox. 





Upon a tree there mounted guard 
A veteran cock, adroit and cunning, 
When to the roots a fox up running, 
Spoke thus, in tones of kind regard :— 


Our quarrel, brother, ’s at an end ; 
Henceforth I hope to live your friend ; 
For peace now reigns 
Throughout the animal domains. 


Such faith is worse than error—’tis a crime. 

The sky-host moves and marks the course of time ; 
The sun sheds on our nicely-measured days 

The glory of his night-dispelling rays ; 
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T bear the news :—-come down, I pray, 
And give me the embrace fraternal ; 

And please, my brother, don’t delay. 
So much the tidings do concern all, 

That I must spread them far to-day. 

Now you and yours can take your walks 

Without a fear or thought of hawks. 

And should you clash with them or others, 
In us you'll find the best of brothers ;— 
For which you may, this joyful night, 
Your merry bonfires light. 
But, first, let’s seal the bliss 
With one fraternal kiss. 
Good friend, the cock replied, upon my word, 
A better thing I never heard ; 
And doubly I rejoice 
To hear it from your voice ; 

And, really there must be something in it, 
For yonder come two greyhounds, which I flatter 
Myself are couriers on this very matter. 

They come so fast, they'll be here in a minute. 
I'll down, and all of us will seal the blessing 

With general kissing and caressing. 

Adieu, said fox ; my errand ’s pressing ; 

I’ll hurry on my way, 
And we’ll rejuice some other day. 
So off the fellow scamper'd, quick and light, 
To gain the fox-holes of a neighbouring height, 
Less happy in his stratagem than flight. 
The cock laugh’d sweetly in his sleeve ;— 
’Tis doubly sweet deceiver to deceive. 


XV1—-THE RAVEN WISHING TO IMITATE 
THE EAGLE, 


TuE bird of Jove bore off a mutton, 
A raven being witness. 
That weaker bird, but equal glutton, 
Not doubting of his fitness 
To do the same with ease, 
And bent his taste to please, 
Took round the flock his sweep, 
And mark’d among the sheep, 
The one of fairest flesh and size, 
A real sheep of sacrifice— 
A dainty titbit bestial, 
Reserved for mouth celestial. 
Our gormand, gloating round, 
- Cried, Sheep, I wonder much 
Who could have made you such. 
You're far the fattest ] have found ; 
’li take you for my eating. 
And on the creature bleating 
He settled down. Now, sooth to say, 
This sheep would weigh 
More than a cheese ; 
And had a fleece 
Much like that matting famous 
Which graced the chin of Polyphemus ; 
So fast it clung to every claw, 
It was not easy to withdraw, 
The shepherd came, caught, caged, and, totheir joy, 
Gave croaker to his children for a toy. 


Ill plays the pilferer, the bigger thief ; 

One's self one ought to know j—in brief, 
Example is a dangerous lure ; 

Death strikes the gnat, where flies the wasp secure, 
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XVIL—THE PEACOCK COMPLAINING TO JUNO. 





THE peacock to the queen of heaven 
Complain’d in some such words :— 
Great goddess, you have given 
To me, the laughing-stock of birds, 
A voice which fills, by taste quite just, 
All nature with disgust ; 
Whereas that little paltry thing, 
The nightingale, pours from her throat 
So sweet and ravishing a note, 


She bears alone the honours of the spring. 


In anger Juno heard, * 

And cricd, Shame on you, jealous bird ! 
Grudge you the nightingale her voice, 
Who in the rainbow neck rejoice, 
Than costliest silks more richly tinted, 
In charms of grace and form unstinted,— 

Who strut in kingly pride, 

Your glorious tail spread wide 
With brilliants which in sheen do 
Outshine the jeweller’s bow window f 

Is there a bird beneath the blue 

That has more charms than you ? 

No animal in everything can shine. 

}3y just partition of our gifts divine, 

Each has its full and proper share ; 

Among the birds that cleave the air, 
The hawk’s a swift, the cagle is a brave oxe, 
For omens serves the hoarse old raven, 
The rook ’s of coming ills the prophet ; 

And if there ’s any discontent, 

I’ve heard not of it. 


Cease, then, your envious complaint ; 
Or I, instead of making up your lack, 


Will take your boasted plumage from your back. 


XVIL—THE CAT METAMORPHOSED INTO A 
WOMAN. 


A BACHELOR caress’d his cat, 
A darling, fair, and delicate ; 
So deep in love, he thought her mew 
The sweetest voice he ever knew. 
By prayers, and tears, and magic art, 
The man got Fate to take his part ; 
And, lo! one morning at his side 
His cat, transform’d, became his bride, 
In wedded state our man was seen 
The foul in courtship he had been. 
No lover e’er was so bewitch’d 
By any maiden’s charms 
As was this husband, so enrich’d 
By hers within his arms. 
He praised her beauties, this and that, 
And saw there nothing of the cat. 
In short, by passion’s aid, he 
Thought her a perfect lady. 


*Twas night : some carpet-gnawing mice 
Disturb’d the nuptial joys. 
Excited by the noise, 
The bride sprang at them in a trice 
The mice were scared and fied. 
The bride, scarce in her bed, 
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The gnawing heard, and sprang again, — 
And this time not in vain, 

For, in this novel form arra ’d, 

Of her the mice were less afraid. 

Through life she loved this mousing course, 

So great is stubborn nature’s force. 


In mockery of change, the old 
Will keep their youthful bent. 
When once the cloth has got its fold, 
The smelling-pot its scent, 
Tn vain your efforts and your care 
To make them other than they are. 
To work reform, do what you will, 
Old Rabit will be habit still. 
Nor fork* nor strap can mend its manners, 
Nor cudgel-blows beat down its banners. 
Secure the doors against the renter, 
And through the windows it will enter. 


XIX.—THE LION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 


TuHeE king of animals, with royal grace, 
Would celebrate his birthday in the chase. 

"Twas not with bow and arrows 

To slay some wretched sparrows ; 

The lion hunts the wild boar of the wood, 
The antlered decr and stags, the fat and good. 

This time, the king, t’ insure success, 

Took for his aide-de-camp an ass, 

A creature of stentorian voice, 

That felt much honour’d by the choice. 

The lion hid him in a proper station, 
And order’d him to bray, for his vocation, 

Assured that his tempestuous cry 

The boldest beasts would terrify, 

And cause them from their lairs to fly. 
And, sooth, the horrid noise the creature made 
Did strike the tenants of the wood with dread ; 

And, as they headlong fled, 

All fell within the lion’s ambuscade. 

Has not my service glorious 

Made both of us victorious 2 

Cried out the much-elated ass. 

Yes, said the lion; bravely bray’d ! 

Had I not known yourself and race, 

IT should have been myself afraid ! 
If he had dared, the donkey 
Had shown himself right spunky 
At this retort, though justly made ; 
For who could suffer boasts to pass 
So ill-befitting to an ass ? 


XX.—THE WILL EXPLAINED BY SOP. 





Iy what old story says of Esop’s true, 
The oracle of Greece he was, 

And more than Areopagus he knew, 
With all its wisdom in the laws. 

The following tale gives but a eample 

Of what has made his fame so ample. 

Three daughters shared a father’s purse, 

Of habits totally diverse. 

The first, bewitch’d with drinks delicious ; 

The next, coquettish and capricious ; 

The third, supremely avaricious. 


fe ee 


"+ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque reourret.—Hor. 
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The sire, expectant of his fate, 
Bequeathed his whole estate, 
In equal shares, to them, 
And to their mother just the same,— 
To her then payable, and not before, 
Each daughter should possess her part no more 
The father died. The females three 
Were much in haste the will to see. 
They read and read, but still 
Saw not the willer’s will. 
For could it well be understood 
That each of this sweet sisterhood, 
When she possess’d her part no more, 
Should to her mother pay it o’er } 
*T'was surely not so easy saying 
How lack of means would help the paying. 
What meant their honour’d father, then ! 
Th’ affair was brought to legal men, 
Who, after turning o’er the case 
Some hundred thousand different ways, 
Threw down the learned bonnet, 
Unable to decide upon it ; 
And then advised the heirs, 
Without more thought, t’ adjust affairs. 
As to the widow’s share, the counsel say, 
We hold it just the daughters each should pay 
One third to her upon demand, 
Should she not choose to have it stand 
Commuted as a life annuity, 
Paid from her husband's death, with due congruity. 
The thing thus order’d, the estate 
Is duly cut in portions three, 
And in the first they all agree 
To put the feasting-lodges, plate, 
Luxurious cooling mugs, _ 
Enormous liquor jugs, 
Rich cupboards,—built beneath thetrellised vine,— 
The stores of ancient, sweet Malvoisian wine, 
The slaves to serve it at a sign ; 
In short, whatever, in a great house, 
There is of feasting apparatus. 
The second part is made 
Of what might help the jilting trade— 
The city house and furniture, 
Exquisite and gentecl, be sure, 
The eunuchs, millirférs, and laces, 
The jewels, shawls, and costly dresses. 
The third is made of household stuff, 
More vulgar, rude, and rough— 
Farms, fences, flocks, and fodder, 
And men and beasts to turn the sod o’err 
This done, since it was thought 
To give the parts by lot 
Might suit, or it might not, 
Each paid her share of fees dear 
And took the part that pleased her. 
’*T was in great Athens town, 
Such judgment gave the gown. 
And there the public voice 
Applauded both the judgment and the choice. 
But Atsop well was satisfied 
The learned men had set aside, 
In judging thus the testament, 
The very gist of its intent. 
The dead, quoth he, could he but know of it, 
Would heap reproaches on such Attic wit. 
What ! men who proudly take their place 
As sages of the human race, 
Lack they the simple skill 
To settle such a will? 
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This said, he undertook himeelf 
The task of portioning the pelf; 
Aud straightway gave each maid the part 
The least apa Fp to her heart— 
‘Lhe prim coquette, the drinking stuff, 
The drinker, then, the farms and cattle ; 
And on the miser, rude and rough, 
The robes and lace did Aiusop settle ; 
For thus, he said, an early date 
Would see the sisters alienate 
Their several shares of the estate. 
No motive now in maidenhood to tarry, 
They all would seek, post haste, to marry ; 
And, having each a splendid bait, 
Each soon would find a well-bred mate ; 
And, leaving thus their father’s goods intact, 
Would to their mother pay them all, in fact,— 
Which of the testament 
Was plainly the intent. 
The people, who had thought a slave an ass, 
Much wonder'd how it came to pass 
That one alene should have more sense 
Than all their men of most pretence. 


BOOK IIL 


I.—THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND TIE ASS. 
TO M. DE MAUCROIX. 





Because the arts are plainly birthright matters, 
For fables we to ancient Greece are debtors ; 

But still this field could not be reap’d so clean 

As not to let us, later comers, glean. 

The fiction-world hath deserts yet to dare, 

And, daily, authors make discoverics there. 

I’d fain repeat one which our man of song, 

Old Malherbe, told one day to young Racan, 

Of Horace they the rivals and the heirs, 

Apollo's pets,—my masters, I should say,— 

Sole by themselves were met, 1’m told, one day, 
Confiding each to each their thoughts and cares. 
Racan begins :—-Pray end my inward strife, 

For well you know, my friend, what’s what in life, 
Who through its varied course, from stage to stage, 
Have stored the full experience of age ; 

What shall I do? ’Tis time I chose profession. 
You know my fortune, birth, and disposition. 
Ought I to make the country my resort, 

Or seek the army, or to rise at court ? 

There’s nought but mixeth bitterness with charms ; 
War hath its pleasures ; hymen, its alarms. 

*T were nothing hard to take my natural bent,— 
But I’ve a world of people to content. 

Content a world! old Malherbe cries ; who can, sir? 
Why, let me tell astory ere I answer. 


A miller and his son, I've somewhere rend, 

The first in years, the other but a lad,— 

A fine, smart boy, however, I should say,— 

To sell their ass went to a fair one day. 

In order there to get the highest price, 

They needs must keep their donkey fresh and nice; 
So, tying fast his feet, they swung him clear, 

And bore him hanging like a chandelier. 

Alas! poor, simple-minded country fellows ! 

The firat that sees their load, loud laughing, bellows, 


{Boox 117. 
What farce is this to split good people’s sides ? 
The most an ass is not the one that rides | 
The miller, much enlighten’d by this talk, 
Untied his precious beast, and made him walk. 
The ass, who liked the other mode of travel, 
Bray'’d some complaint at trudging on the gravel ; 
Whereat, not understanding well the beast, 
The miller caused his hopeful son to ride, 
And walk’d behind, without a spark of pride. 
Three merchants pass’d, and, mightily displeased, 
The eldest of these gentlemen cried out, 
Ho there ! dismount, for shame, you lubber lout, 
Nor make a foot-buy of your grey-beard sire ; 
Change places, as the rights of age require. 
To please you, sirs, the miller said, I ought. 
So down the young and up the old man got. 
Three girls next passing, What a shame, says one, 
That boy should be obliged on foot to run, 
While that old chap, upon his ass astride, 
Should play the calf, and like a bishop ride ! 
Please save your wit, the miller made reply, 
Tough veal, my girls, the calf as old as I. 
But joke on joke repeated changed his mind ; 
So up he took, at last, his son behind, 
Not thirty yards ahead, another set 
Found fault. The biggest fools I ever met, 
Says one of them, such burdens to impose. 
The ass is faint, and dying with their blows. 
Is this, indeed, the mercy which these rusties 
Show to their honest, faithful, old domestics ? 
If to the fair these lazy fellows ride, 
’T will be to sell thereat the donkey’s hide ! 
Zounds! cried the miller, precious little brains 
Hath he who takes, to please the world, such pains; 
But since we’re in, we’ll try what can be done. 
So off the ass they jump’d, himself and son, 
And, like a prelate, donkey march’d alone. 
Another man they met. These folks, said he, 
Enslave themselves to let their ass go free— 
The darling brute! If I might be so bold, 
1d counsel them to have him set in gold. 
Not so went Nicholas his Jane to woo, 
Who rode, we sing, his ass to save his shoe. 
Ass! ass! our man replied ; we’re asses three ! 
I do avow myself an ass to be; 
But since my sage advisers can’t agree, 
Their words henceforth shall not be heeded ; 
I’ll suit myself. And he succeeded. 


For you, choose army, love, or court ; 

In town, or country, make resort ; 

Take wife, or cowl ; ride you, or walk ; 
Doubt not but tongues will have their talk. 


Il..—THE MEMBERS AND THE BELLY 





Peruaps, had I but shown due loyalty, 

This book would have begun with royalty, 
Of which, in certain points of view, 
Boss* Belly is the image true, 

In whose bereavements all the members share - 
Of whom the latter once so weary were,. 





* A word probably more familiar to hod-carriers than to 
lexicographers ; qu. derived from the French bosseman, 
or the English boaiswain, pronounced bos’n? It denotesa 
*¢ master ”.of some practical “art.” Master Belly, says 
Rabelais, was the first Master of Arts in the world.—-Taans. 
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As all due service to forbear, 
On what they called his idle plan 
Resolved to play the gentleman, 
And let his lordship live on air. 
Like burden-beasts, said they, 
We sweat from day to day ; 
And al! for whom, and what ? 
Ourselves we profit not. 
Our labour has no object but one, 
That is, to feed this lazy glutton. 
We'll learn the resting trade 
By his example's aid. 
So said, so done ; all labour ceased ; 
The hands refused to grasp, the arms to strike ; 
All other members did the like. 
Their boss might labour if he pleased ! 
It was an error which they soon repented, 
With pain of languid poverty acquainted. 
The heart no more the blood renew’d, 
And hence repair no more accrued 
To ever-wasting strength ; 
Whereby the mutineers, at length, 
Saw that the idle belly, in its way, 
Did more for commor benefit than they. 


For royalty our fable makes, 
A thing that gives as well as takes. 
Its power all labour to sustain, 
Nor for themselves turns out their labour vain. 
It gives the artist bread, the merchant riches ; 
Maintains the diggers in their ditches ; 
Pays man of war and magistrate ; 
Supports the swarms in place, 
That live on sovercign grace ; 
In short, is caterer fur the state. 


Menenius told the story well, 
When Rome, of old, in pieces fell, 
The commons parting from the senate. 
The ills, said they, that we complain at 
Are, thatthe honours, treasures, power, and dignity, 
Belong to them alone ; while we 
Get nought our labour for 
But tributes, taxes, and fatigues of war. 
Without the walls the people had their stand 
Prepared to march in scarch of other land, 
When by this noted fable 
Menenius was able 
To draw them, hungry, home 
To duty and to Rome*. 


tLe-THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. 





A wotr, whose gettings from the flocks 
Began to be but few, : 
bethought himself to play the fox 
In character quite new. 
A shepherd’s hat and coat he touk, 
A cudgel for a crook, 
Nor e’en the pipe forgot ; 
And more to seem what he was not, 
Himself upon his hat he wrote, 
’m Willie, shepherd of these sheep. 
His person thus complete, 


2 According to our republican notions of government, 
these people were somewhat imposéd upon. Perhaps the 
fable finds a more appropriate application in the relation 
of employer to employed. I leave the fabulists and the 
political economists to settle the question between them. 
~~ LRANBLATOR. 
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His crook in upraised feet, 
The impostor Willie stole upon the keep. 
The real Willie, on the grass asleep, 
Slept there, indeed, profoundly, 
His dog and pipe slept, also soundly ; 
His drowsy sheep around lay. 
As for the greatest number, 
Much bless’d the hypocrite their slumber, 
And hoped to drive away the flock, 
Could he the shepherd's voice but mock. 
He thought undoubtedly he could. 
He tried: the tone in which he spoke, 
Loud echoing from the wood, 
The plot and slumber broke ; 
Sheep, dog, and man awoke. 
The wolf, in sorry plight, 
In hampering coat bedight, 
Could neither run nor fight. 


There’s always leakage of deceit 

Which makes it never safe to cheat. 
Whoever is a wolf had better 
Keep clear of hypocritic fetter. 


IV.—TIHE FROGS ASKING A KING. 





A CERTAIN commonwealth aquatic, 
Grown tired of order democratic, 
By clamouring in the ears of Jove, effected 
Its being to a monarch's power subjected. 
Jove flung it down, at first, a king pacific. 
Who nathiess fell with such a splash terrific, 
The marshy folks, a foolish race and timid, 
Made breathless haste to get from him hid, 
They dived into the mud beneath the water, 
Or found among the reeds and rushes quarter. 
And long it was they darcd not see 
The dreadful face of majesty, 
Supposing that some monstrous frog 
Had been sent down to rule the bog. 
The king was really a log, 
Whose gravity inspired with awe 
The first that, from his hiding-place 
Forth venturing, astonish’d, saw 
The royal blockhead’s face. 
With trembling and with fear, 
At last he drew quite near. 
Another follow’d, and another yet, 
Till quite a crowd at last were met 5 
Who, growing fast and strangely bolder, 
Perch’d soon upon the royal shoulder. 
His gracious majesty kept still, 
And let his people work their’ will. 
Clack, clack ! what din beset the ears of Jove $ 
We want a king, the people said, to move ! 
The god straight sent them down a crane, 
Who caught and slew them without measure, 
And gulp’d their carcasses at pleasure ; 
Whereat the frogs more wofully complain. 
What ! what! great Jupiter replied ; 
By your desires must I be tied ¢ 
Think you such government is bad ? 
You should have kept what first you had ; 
Which having blindly fail’d to do, 
It had been prudent still for you 
To let that former king suffice, — 
More meek and mild, if not so wise. 
With this now make yourselves content, 
Lest for your sins a worse be sent. 
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V._THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 


A rox once journey’d, and for company 
A certain bearded, horned goat had he ; 


Which goat no further than his nose could see. 


Ths fox was deeply versed in trickery. 
‘Nhese travellers did thirst compel 
To seek the bottom of a well. 
There, having drunk enough for two, 
Ravs fox, My friend, what shall we do ? 
*Tis time that we were thinking 
Of something else than drinking. 
kaise you your feet upon the wall, 
And stick your horns up straight and tall ; 
Then up your back I'll climb with case, 
And draw you after, if you please. 
Yes, by my beard, the other said, 
Tis just the thing. I like a head 
Well stock’d with sense, like thine. 
Had it been left to mine, 
I do confess, 
I never should have thought of this, 
So Renard clamber’d out, 
And, leaving there the goat, 
Discharged his obligations 
By preaching thus on patience :— 
Had Heaven put sense thy head within, 
To match the beard upon thy chin, 
Thou wouldst have thought a bit, 
Before descending such a pit. 
I’m out of it 5 good bye: 
With prudent effort try 
Yourself to extricate. 
For me, affairs of state 
Permit me not to wait. 


Whatever way you wend, 
Consider well the end. 


VL—THE EAGL!, THE WILD SOW, AND 
THE CAT. 


A certain hollow tree 
Was tenanted by three. 
An eagle held a lofty bough, 
The hollow root a wild wood sow, 
A female cat between the two. 
All busy with maternal labours, 
‘Lhey lived awhile obliging neighbours. 
At last the cat’s deceitful tongue 
Broke up the peace of old and young. 
Up climbing to the eagle’s nest, 
She said, with whisker’d lips compress’d, 
Our death, or, what as much we mothers fear, 
That of our helpless offspring dear, 
Is surely drawing near. 
Beneath our feet, sce you not how 
Destruction’s plotted by the sow ? 
Her constant digging, soon or late, 
Our proud old castle will uproot. 
And then—0O, sad and shocking fate !— 
She’ll eat our young ones as the fruit ! 
Were there but hope of saving one, 
*T would soothe somewhat my bitter moan. 
Thus leaving apprehensions hideous, 
Down went the puss perfidious 
To where the sow, no longer digging, 
Was in the very act of pigging. 
Good friend and neighbour, whisper’d she 
I warn you on your guard to be, 


Your pigs should you but leave a minute, 
This eagle here will seize them in it. 
Speak not of this, I beg, at all, 
Lest on my head her wrath should fall. 
Another breast with fear inspired, 
With fiendish joy the cat retired. 
The eagle ventured no egress 
To feed her young, the sow still less. 
Fools they, to think that any curse 
Than ghastly famine could be worse ! 
Both staid at home, resulved and obstinate, 
To save their young ones from impending fate,— 
The royal bird for fear of mine, 
For fear of royal claws the swine. 
All died, at length, with hunger, 
The older and the younger ; 
There staid, of eagle race or buar, 
Not one this side of death’s dread door ;— 
A sad misfortune, which 
The wicked cats made rich. 
O, what is there of hellish plot 
The treacherous tongue dares not ! 
Of all the ills Pandora’s box outpour’d, 
Deceit, I think, is most to be abhorr’d. 


VII.—THE DRUNKARD AND HIS WIFE. 





Eacn has his fault, to which he clings 
In spite of shame or fear. 
This apophthegm a story brings, 
-To make its truth more clear. 
A sot had lost health, mind, and purse ; 
And, truly, for that matter, 
Sots mostly lose the latter 
Ere running half their course. 
When wine, one day, of wit had fill’d the room, 
His wife inclosed him in a spacious tomb. 
There did the fumes evaporate 
At leisure from his drowsy pate. 
Whien he awoke, he found 
His body wrapp’d around 
With grave-clothes, chill and damp, 
Bencath a dim sepulchral lamp. 

How ’s this? My wife a widow sad ? 

He cried, and I a ghost? Dead ? dead ? 
Thereat his spouse, with snaky hair, 
And robes like those the Furies wear, 
With voice to fit the realms belew, 

Brought boiling caudle to his bier— 
For Lucifer the proper cheer ; 
By which her husband came to know— 
For he had heard of those three ladies-—~ 
Himself a citizen of Hades. 
What may your office be? 
The phantom question’d he. 
I'm server up of Pluto’s meat, 
And bring his guests the same to eat. 
Well, says the sot, not taking time to think, 
And don’t you bring us anything to drink ? 


VIIL—THNE GOUT AND THE SPIDER. 


WHEN Nature angrily turn’d out 
Those plagues, the spider and the gout,— 
_See you, said she, those huts so meanly built, 
These palaces so grand and richly gilt ? 
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mutual agreement fix 
vou. choice of dwellings ; or if not, 
To end th’ affair by lot, 
Draw out these little sticks. 

The huts are not for me, the spider cried ; 
And not for me the palace, cried the gout ; 

For there a sort of men she spied 
Call’d doctors, going in and out, 

From whom she could not hope for ease. 
So hied her to the huts the fell disease, 
And, fastening on a pvor man’s toe, 
Hoped there to fatten on his woe, 
And torture him, fit after fit, 
Without a summons e’er to quit, 
From old Hippocrates. 
The spider, on the lofty ceiling, 
As if she had a life-lease feeling, 
Wove wide her cunning toils, 
Soon rich with insect spoils. 

A maid destroy’d themas she swept the 

room ; 

Repair'd, again they folt the fatal broom. 
‘The wretched creature, every day, 
From house and home must pack away. 
At last, her courage giving out, 

She went to seek her sister gout, 
And in the field descried her, 
Quite starved: more evils did betide her 
Than e’er befel the poorest spider— 
Her tviling host enslaved her so, 
And made her chop, and dig, and hve ! 
(Says one, Kept brisk and busy, 
The gout is made half easy.) 
O, when, exclaim’d the sad disease, 
Will this my misery stop ? 
O, sister spider, if you please, 
Our places let us swop. 
The spider gladly heard, 
And took her at her word,— 
And flourish’d in the cabin-lodge, 
Not forced the tidy broom to dodge. 
The gout, selecting her abode 
With an ecclesiastic judge, 
Turn’d judge herself, and, by her code, 
He from his couch no more could budge. 
The salves and cataplasms Heaven knows, 
That mock’d the misery of his toes ; 
While aye, without a blush, the curse, 
Kept driving onward worse and worse. 
Needless to say, the sisterhood 
Thought their exchange both wise and good. 


IX.—THE WOLF AND THE STORK. 





THE wolves are prone to play the glutton. 
One, at a certain foast, ’tis said, 
So stuff’d himself with lamb and mutton, 
He seem’d but little short of dead. 
Deep in his throat a bone stuck fast. 
Well for this wolf, who could not speak, 
That soon a stork quite near him pass’d. 
By signs invited, with her beak 
he bone she drew 
With slight ado, ’ 
And for this skilful surge 
Demanded, modestly, hex ee: 
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Your fee ! replied the wolf, 
In accents rather gruff ; 
And is it not enough 
Your neck is safe from such a gulf t 
Go, for a wretch ingrate, 
Nor tempt again your fate ! 


X.—THE LION BEATEN BY THE MAN 





A PICTURE once was shown, 
In which one man, alone. 
Upon the ground had thrown 
A lion fully grown, 
Much gloried at the sight the rabble. 
A lion thus rebuked their babble .—~ 
That you have got the victory there, 
There is no contradiction. 
But, gentles, possibly you are 
The dupes of easy fiction: 
Had we the art of making pictures, 
Perhaps our champion had beat yours ! 


X1—THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


A Fox, almost with hunger dying, 
Some grapes up8n a trellis spying, 
To all appearance ripe, clad in 

Their tempting russet skin, 
Most gladly would have eat them ; 
But since he could not get them, 

So far above his reach the vine,— 

They ’re sour, he said; such grapes as these, 
The dogs may eat them if they please ! 


Did he not better than to whine ? 


XIIL—THE SWAN AND THE COOK, 


Tu pleasures of a poultry yard 
Were by a swan and gosling shared. 
The swan was kept there for his looks, 
The thrifty gosling for the cooks ; 
The first the garden’s pride, the latter 
A greater favourite on the platter. 
They swam the ditches, side by side, 
And oft in sports aquatic vied, 
Plunging, splashing far and wide, 
With rivalry ne’er satisfied. 
One day the cook, named Thirsty John, 
Sent for the gosling, took the swan, 
In haste his throat to cut, 
And put him in the pot. 
The bird’s comp‘aint resourded 
In glorious melody ; 
Whereat the cook, astounded 
His sad mistake to see, 
Cried, What ! make soup of a musician ! 
Please God, I’ll never set such dish on. 
No, no ; l’'ll never cut a throat 
That sings so sweet a note. . 


’Tis thus, whatever peril may alarm us, 
Sweet words wil] never harm us. 
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XUL—THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 





Br-conz a thousand years of war, 
The wearers of the fleece 
And wolves at last made peace ; 

Which both appear’d the better for ; 

For if the wolves had now and then 
Eat up a straggling ewe or wether, 

As often had the shepherd men 
Turn’d wolf-skins into leather. 

Fear always spoil’d the verdant herbage, 

And so it did the bloody carnage. 

Hence peace was sweet; and, lest it should be riven, 

On both sides hostages were given. 

The sheep, as by the terms arranged, 

For pups of wolves their dogs exchanged ; 
Which being done above suspicion, 
Confirm’d and seal’d by high commission, 

What time the pups were fully grown, 

And felt an appetite for prey, 

And saw the sheepfold left alone, 

The shepherds all away, 

They seized the fattest lambs they could, 

And, choking, dragg’d them to the wood ; 

Of which, by secret means apprised, 

Their sires, as is surmised, 
Fell on the hostage guardians of the sheep, 
And slew them all asleep. 

So quick the deed of perfidy was done, 

There fled to tell the tale not one! 


From which we may conclude 
That peace with villains will be rued. 
eace in itself, ’tis true, 
May be a good for you ; 
But tis an evil, nathless, 
When enemies are faithless. 


AIV.— THE LION GROWN OLD. 





A LIox, mourning, in his age, the wane 
Of might once dreaded through his wild domain, 
Was mock’d, at last, upon his throne, 
By subjects of his own, 
Strong through his weakness grown. 
The horse his head saluted with a kick ; 
The wolf snapp’d at his royal hide ; 
The ox, too, gored him in the side ; 
The unhappy lion, sad and sick, 
Could hardly growl, he was so weak. 
In uncomplaining, stoic pride, 
He waited for the hour of fate, 
Until the ass approach’d his gate : 
Whereat, This is too much, he saith ; 
I willingly would yield my breath ; 
But, ah ! thy kick is double death ! 


XV.—PHILOMEL AND PROGNE,. 





From home and city spires, one day, 
The swallow Progne flew away, 
And sought the bosky dell 
Where sang poor Philomel. 
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My sister, Progne said, how do you dot 
’Tis now # thousand years since you 
Have been conceal’d from human view } 
I’m sure [ have not seen your 
Once since the times of Thrace. 
Pray, will you never quit this dull retreat ! 
Where could I find, said Philomel, so sweet ¢ 
What ! sweet? cried Progne—sweet to waste 
Such toneg on beasts devoid of taste, 
Or on some rustic, at the most! 
Should you by deserts be engross’d ? 
Come, be the city’s pride and boast. 
Besides, the woods remind of harms 
That Tereus in them did your charms. 
Alas ! replied the bird of song, 
The thought of that so cruel wrong 
Makcs me, from age to age, 
Prefer this hermitage ; 
For nothing like the sight of men 
Can call up whdt I suffer’. then. 


XVI—THE WOMAN DROWNED. 





I Hate that saying, old and savage, 
“°Tis nothing but a woman drowning.” 
That’s much, I say. What grief more keen 
should have edge 
Than loss of her, of all our joys the crowning? 
Thus much suggests the fable I am borrowing. 
A woman perish’d in the water, 
Where, anxiously, and sorrowing, 
Iler husband sought her, 
To ease the grief he coulll not cure, 
By honour’d rites of sepulture. 
It chanced that near the fatal spot, 
Along the stream which had 
Produced a death so sad, 
There walk’d some men that knew it not. 
The husband ask’d if they had seen 
His wife, or aught that hers had been, 
One promptly answer’d, No ! 
But search the stream below : 
It must have borne her in its flow. 
No, said another ; search above. 
In that direction 
She would have floated, by the love 
Of contradiction, 
This joke was truly out of season ;— 
I don’t propose to weigh its reason. 
But whether such propensity 
The sex’s fault may be, 
Or not, one thing is very sure, 
Its own propensities endure. 
Up to the end they'll have their will, 
And, if it could be, further still. 


XVIL—THE WEASEL IN THE GRANARY. 





A weEaseEt through a hole contrived to squeeze, 
She was recovering from at 
hich led her to a farmer's hoard. 
There lodged, her wasted form she cherish’d; 
Heaven knows the lard and victuals stored 
That by hér gnawing perish’d ! 
Of which the consequence 
Was sudden corpulence. 
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A week or so was past, 

When having fully broken fast, 

A noise she heard, and hurried 
To find the hole by which she came, 

And seem’d to find it not the same ; 

So round she ran, most sadly flurried ; 
And, coming back, thrust out her head, 
Which, sticking there, she said, 
his is the hole, there can’t be blunder : 
What makes it now so small, I wonder, 

Where, but the other day, I pass’d with ease? 
A rat her trouble sees, 
And cries, But with an emptier belly ; 
You enter’d lean, and lean must sally. 

What I have eaid to you 
Has eke been said to not a few, 

Who, in a vast variety of cases, 
Have ventured into such-like places. 


XVIL—THE CAT AND THE OLD RAT. 





A STORY-WRITER of our sort 
Historifies, in short, ° 
Of one that may be reckon’d 
A Rodilard the Second,— 
The Alexander of the cats, 
The Attila, the scourge of rats, 
Whose fierce and whisker’d head 
Among the latter spread, 
A league around, its dread ; 
Who seem’d, indeed, determined 
The world should be unvermined. 
The planks with props more false than slim, 
The tempting heaps of poison’d meal, 
The traps of wire and traps of stcel, 
Were only play compared with him. 
At length, so sadly were they scared, 
The rats and mice no longer dared 
To show their thievish faces 
Outside their hiding-places, 
Thus shunning all pursuit ; whereat 
Our crafty General Cat 
Contrived to hang himself, as dead, 
Beside the wall with downward head, 
Resisting gravitation’s laws 
By clinging with his hinder claws 
To some small bit of string. 
The rats esteem’d the thing 
A judgment for some naughty deed, 
Some thievish snatch, 
Or ugly scratch ; 
And thought their foe had got his meed 
By being hung indeed. 
With hope elated all 
Of laughing at his funcral, 
They thrust their noses out in air ; 
And now to show their heads they dare ; 
Now dodging back, now venturing more ; 
At last upon the Jarder’s store 
They fall to filching, as of yore. 
A scanty feast enjoy’d these shallows ; 
Down dropp’d the hung one from his gallows, 
And of the hindmost caught. 
Some other tricks to me are known, 
Said he, while tearing bone from bone, 
By long experience taught ; 
-The point is settled, free from doubt, 
That from your holes you shail come out. 
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His threat'as geod as prophecy 

Was proved by Mr. Mildandsly ; 

For, putting on a mealy robe, 

He squatted in an oper tub, 

And held his purring and his breath ;— 
Out came the vermin to their death. 
On this occasion, one old stager, 

A rat as grey as any badger, 

Who had in battle lost his tail, 
Abstained from smelling at the meal ; 
And cried, far off, Ah! General Cat, 

I much suspect a heap like that ; 

Your meal is not the thing, perhaps, 
For one who knows somewhat of traps ; 
Should you a sack of meal become, 

I'd let you be, and stay at home. 


Well said, 1 think, and prudently, 


By one who knew distrust to be 
The parent of security. 


BOOK IV. 





1.—THE LION IN LOVE. 


TO MADEMOISEKELLE DE 8E’VIt 


SéviGnNe, type of every grace 
In female form and face, 
In your regardlessness of men, 
Can you show favour when 
The sportive fable craves your car, 
And see, unmoved by fear, 
A lion’s haughty heart 
Thrust through by Lisce'e audacious dart f 
Strange conqueror, Love! And happy he, 
And strangely privileged and free, 
Who only knows by story 
Him and his feats of glory ! 
If on this subject you are wont 
To think the simple truth too blunt, 
The fabulous may less affront ; 
Which now, inspired with gratitude, 
Yea, kindled into zeal most fervent, 
Doth venture to intrude 
Within your maiden solitude, 
And kneel, your humble servant.— 
In times when animals were speakers, 
Among the quadrupedal seekers 
Of our alliance 
There came the lions. 
And wherefore not ? for then 
They yielded not to men 
In point of courage or of sense, 
Nor were in looks without pretence. 
A high-born lion, on his way 
Across a meadow, met one day 
A shepherdess, who charm’d him so, 
That, as such matters ought to go, 
Ile sought the maiden for his bride. 
Her sire, it cannot be denied, 
Had much preferr'd a son-in-law 
Of less terrific mouth and paw. 
It was not easy to decide 
The lion might the gift abuse— 
"T'was not quite prudent to refuse. 
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And if refusal there should be, That one should be content with his condition, 
Perhaps a marriage one would see, And shut his ears to counsels of ambition, 
Some morning, made clandestinely. More faithless than the wreck-strown sea, and 
For, over and above which 
The fact that she could bear Doth thousands beggar where it makes one 
With none but males of martial air, rich,— 
The lady was in love Inspires the hope of wealth, in glorious forma, 
With him of shaggy hair. And blasts the same with piracy and storms. 


Her sire, much wanting cover 
To send away the lover, 
Thus spoke :—My daughter, sir, 
Ig delicate. I fear to her 

Your fond caressings 

Will prove rough blessings 

To banish all alarm 

About such sort of harm, 
Permit us to remove the cause, 
By filing off your teeth and claws. 
In such a case, your royal kiss 
Will be to her a safer bliss, 

And to yourself a sweeter ; 
Since she will more respond 
To thuse endearments fond 

With which you greet her. 
The lion gave consent at once, 
By love so great a dunce ! 

Without a tooth or claw now view him- 
A fort with cannon spiked. 
The dogs, let loose upon him, slew him, 

All biting safely where they liked. 


O, tyrant Love ! when held hy you, 
We may to prudence bid adieu. 


I.—THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA. 


a eee 


A SHEPHERD, neighbour to the sea, 
Lived with his flock contentedly. 
Hlis fortune, though but small, 
Was safe within his call. 
At last some stranded kegs of gold 
Ilim tempted, and his flock he sold, 
Turn’d merchant, and the ocean’s waves 
Bore all hig treasure—to its caves. 
Brought back to keeping sheep once more, 
But not chief shepherd, as before, 
When sheep were his that grazed the shore, 
He who, as Corydon or Thyrsis, 
Might once have shone in pastoral verses, 
Bedcek’d with rhyme and metre, 
Was nothing now but Peter. 
But time and toil redeem’'d in full 
Those harmless creatures rich in wool ; 
And as the lulling winds, one day, 
The vessels wafted with a gentle motion, 
Want you, he cried, more money, Madam Ocean ? 
Address yourself to some one else, I pray ; 
You shall not get it out of me! 
I know too well your treachery. 


This tale ’s no fiction, but a fact, 
Which, by experience back’d, 
Proves that a single penny, 

At present held, and certain, 
Is worth five times as many 

Of Hope’s beyond the curtain ; 
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A FLy and ant, upon a sunny bank, 
Discuss'd the question of their rav«. 
O Jupiter! the former said, 
Can love of self so turn the head, 
That one so mean and crawling, 
And of so low a calling, 
To boast equality shall dare 
With me, the daughter of the air ? 
In palaces I am a guest, 
And even at thy glorious feast. 
Whene’er the people that adore thee 
May immolate for thee a bullock, 
I’m sure to taste the meat before thee. 
Meanwhile this starveling, in her hillock, 
Ts living on some bit of straw 
Which she has labour’d home to draw. 
But tell me now, my little thing, 
Do you camp ever on a king, 
An emperor, or lady ? 
I do, and have full many a play-day 
On fairest bosom of the fair, 
And sport myself upon her hair. 
Come now, my hearty, rack your brain 
To make a case about your grain. 
Well, have you done ? replied the ant. 
You entcr palaces, I grant, 
And for it get right soundly cursed. 
Of sacrifices, rich and fat, 
Your taste, quite likely, is the first ;— 
Are they the better off for that ? 
You enter with the holy train 5 
So enters many a wretch profane. 
On heads of kings and asses you may squat ; 
Deny your vaunting—I will not ; 
But well such impudence, I know, 
Provokes a sometimes fatal blow. 
The name in which your vanity delights 
Is own’d as well by parasites, 


And spics that die by ropes—as you soon will 


By famine or by ague-chill, 

When Phoebus goes to cheer 

The other hemisphere,— 
The very time to me most dear. 

Not forced abroad to go 

Through wind, and rain, and snow, 
My summer’s work I then enjoy, 
And happily my mind employ, 
From care by care exempted. 
By which this truth I leave to you, 


That by two sorts of glory we are tempted, 


The false one and the true. 
Work waits, time flies ; adieu :— 

This gabble does not fill 

My granary or till. 
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IV.THE GARDENER AND HIS LORD. 


A Loven of gardens, half‘cit and half clown, 
Possess'd a nice eee beside a small town ; 
And with it a field by a live hedge inclosed, 
Where sorrel and lettuce, at random disposed, 
A little of jasmine, and much of wild thyme, 
Grew gaily, and all in their prime 
To make up Miss Peggy’s bouquet, 
The grace of her bright wedding day. 
For poaching in such a nice field— twas a shame ; 
A foraging, cud-chewing hare was to blame. 
Whereof the good owner bore down 
This tale to the lord of the town :— 
Some mischievous animal, morning and night, 
In spite of my caution, comes in for his bite. 
He laughs at my cunning-set dead-falls and 
snares $ 
For clubbing and stoning as little he cares. 
I think him a wizard. A wizard! the coot! 
\’d catch him if he were a devil to boot ! 
The lord said, in haste to have sport for his hounds, 
Pil clear him, I warrant you, out of your grounds ; 
To-morrow I'll do it without any fail. 





The thing thus agreed on, all hearty and hale, 
The lord and his party, at crack of the dawn, 
With hounds at their heels canter’d over the lawn. 
Arrived, said the lord in his jovial mood, 

We'll breakfast with you, if your chickens are good. 
That lass, my good man, I suppose is yourdaughter : 
No news of a son-in-law?) Any one sought her ? 
No doubt, by the score. Keep an cye on the docket, 
Eh? Dost understand me? I speak of the pocket. 
So saying, the daughter he graciously grected, 
And close by his lordship he bade her be seated ; 
Avow’d himself pleased with so handsome a maid, 
And then with her kerchicf familiarly play’d,— 
Iinpertinent freedoms the virtuous fair 

Repell’d with a modest and lady-like air,— 

So much that her father a little suspected 

The girl had already a lover elected. 
Meanwhilein the kitchen what bustling and cooking ! 
For whatare yourhams? They are very good looking. 
They’re kept for your lordship. Itakethem, said he; 
Such elegant flitches are welcome to me. 

He breakfasted finely ;—his troop, with delight,— 
Dogs, horses, and grooms of the best appetite. 
Thus he govern’d his host in the shape of a guest, 
Unbottled his wine, and his daughter caress'd. 
To breakfast, the huddle of hunters succeeds, 
The yelping of dogs and the neighing of steeds, 
All cheering and fixing for wonderful deeds ; 
The horns and the bugles make thundering din ; 
Much wonders our gardener what it can mean. 
The worst is, his garden most wofully fares 5 
Adieu to its arbours, and borders, and squares ; 
Adieu to its succoyy, onions, and leeks ; 

Adieu to whatever good cookery seeks. 


Beneath a great cabbage the hare was in bed, 

Was started, and shot at, and hastily fled. 

Off went the wild chase, with a terrible sereech, 

And not through a hole, but a horrible breach, 

Which some one had made, at the beck of the lord, 

Wide through the poor hedge! ’"T'would have been 
uite absurd 

Should lordship not freely from garden go out, 

Qn horseback, attended by rabble aud rout. 
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Scarce suffer’d the gard’ner his patience to wince, 
Consoling himself —"T was the sport of a prince ; 
While bipeds and quadrupeds served to devour, 
And trample, and waste, in the space of an hour, 
Far more than a nation of feraging hares 

Could possibly do in a hundred of years. 


Small princes, this story is true, 

When told in relation to you. 
In settling your quarrels with kings for your tous, 
You prove yourselves losers and eminent fools. 


V.—THE ASS AND THE LITTLE DOG. 





One’s native talent from its course 
Cannot be turned aside by force ; 
But poorly apes the country clown 
The polish’d manners of the town, 
Their Maker chooses but a few 
With power of pleasing to imbue ; 
Where wisely leave it we, the mass, 
Unlike a certain fabled ass, 
That thought to gain his master’s blessing 
By jumping on him and caressing. 
Whaat! said the donkey in his heart ; 
Ought it to be that puppy’s part 
To lead his useless life 
In full companionship 

With master and his wife, 

While I must bear the whip ? 
What doth the cur a kiss to draw ? 
Forsooth, he only gives his paw ! 

If that is all there needs to please, 
}’}l do the thing myself, with ease. 

- Possess’d with this bright notion,x— 
His master sitting on his chair, 

At leisure in the open air,— 

Ife ambled up, with awkward motion, 
And put his talents to the proof ; 
Upraised his bruised and batter’d hoof, 
And, with an amiable mien, 

His master patted on the chin, 
The action gracing with a word— 
The fondest bray that e’er was heard ! 
Q, such caressing was there ever ? 
Or melody with such a quaver ? 

Ho! Martin! here ! a club, a club bring! 
Out cried the master, sore offended. 

So Martin gave the ass a drubbing,— 
And so the comedy was ended. 


VIL—THE BATTLE OF THE RATS AND THE 
WEASELS. 
Tne weasels live, no more than cats, 
Un terms of friendship with the rats ; 
And, were it not that these 
Through doors contrive to squeeze 
‘oo narrow for their foes, 
The animals long-snouted 
Would long ago have routed, 
And from the planet scouted 
Their race, as 1 suppose. 


One year it did betide, 

When they were multiplied, 
An army took the field 

Of rats, with spear and shield, 
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Whoee crowded ranks led on 
A king named Ratapon. 
The weasels, too, their banner 
Unfurl'd in warlike manner. 
As Fame her trumpet sounds, 
‘Phe victory balanced well ; 
Enrich’d were fallow grounds 
Where slaughter’d legions fell ; 
But by said trollop’s tattle, 
The loss of life in battle 
Thinn’d most the rattish race 
In almost every place ; 
And finally their rout 
Was total, spite of stout 
Artarpax and Psicarpax, 
And valiant Meridarpax*, 
Who, cover’d o’er with dust, 
Long time sustain’d their host 
Down sinking on the plain. 
Their efforts were in vain ; 
Fate ruled that “aal hour, 
(Inexorable power 1) 
And so the captains fled 
As well as those they led ; 
The princes perish'd all. 
The undistinguish’d small 
In certain holes found shelter, 
In crowding, helter-skelter ; 
But the nobility 
Could not go in so free, 
Who proudly had assumed 
Each one a helmet plumed ; 
We know not, truly, whether 
For honour’s sake the feather, 
Or foes to strike with terror ; 
But, truly, ’twas their error. 
Nor hole, nor erack, nor crevice 
Will let their head-gear in ; 
While meaner rats in bevies 
An easy passage win ;— 
So that the shafts of fate 
Do chiefly hit the great. 


A feather in the eap 

Is oft a great mishap, 

An equipage too grand 

Comes often to a stand 

Within a narrow place. 

The small, whate’er the case, 
With ease slip through a strait, 
Where larger folks must wait. 


———-@——— 


VIL—THE MONKEY AND THE DOLPITIIN. 





Ir was a custom of the Greeks 
For passengers o’er sea to carry 
oth monkeys full of tricks 

And funny dogs to make them merry, 
A ship, that had such things on deck, 
Not far from Athens, went to wreck. 
But for the dolphins, all had drown’d. 

They are a philanthropic fish, 
Which fact in Pliny may be found ;— 

A better voucher who could wish ? 
They did their best on this occasion. 

A monkey even, on their plan 

Gamo 


* Names of rats, luvented by Homer. 





Well nigh attain’d his own salvation ; 
A dolphin took him for a man, 
And on his dorsal gave him place. 
So grave the silly creature’s face, 
That one might well have set him down 
That old musician of renown*. 
The fish had almost reach’d the land, 
When, as it happen’d,—what a@ pity !— 
He ask’d, Are you from Athens grand ? 
Yes ; well they know me in that city. 
If ever you have business there, 
I'll help you do it, for my kin 
The highest offices are in. 
My cousin, sir, is now lord mayor. 
The dolphin thank’d him, with good grace, . 
Both for himeelf and all his race, 
And ask’d, You doubtless know Pireeus, 


Where, should we come to town, you'll see us 


Pirseus? yes, indeed I know; 
He was my crony long ago. 
The dunce knew not the harbour’s name, 
And for a man’s mistook the same. 
The people are by no means few, 
Who never went ten miles from home, 
Nor know their market-town from Rome, 
Yet cackle just as if they knew. 
The dolphin laugh’d, and then began 
His rider’s form and face to scan, 
And found himself about to save 
From fishy feasts, beneath the wave, 
A mere resemblance of a man. 
So, plunging down, he turn’d to find 
Some drowning wight of human kind. 


——@———— 


VIIIL—THE MAN AND THE WOODEN GOD. 





A PaGaN kept a god of wood,— 

A sort that never hears, 

Though furnish’d well with ears,— 
From which he hoped for wondrous good. 
The idol cost the board of three ; 

So much enrich’d was he 

With vows and offerings vain, 

With bullocks garlanded and slain : 

No idol ever had, as that, 

A kitchen quite so full and fat. 

But all this worship at his shrine 
Brought not from this same block divine 
Inheritance, or hidden mine, 

Or luck at play, or any favour. 

Nay, more, if any storm whatever 
Brew’d trouble here or there, 

The man was sure to have his share, 

And suffer in his purse, 

Although the god fared none the worse. 
At last, by sheer impatience bold, 

The man a crowbar seizes, 

His idol breaks in pieces, 
And finds it richly stuff’d with gold. 
How’s this! Have I devoutly treated, 
Says he, your godship, to be cheated? 
Now leave my house, and go your way, 
And search for altars where you may. 
You’re like those natures, dull and 
From which comes nothing but by blows, 
The more I gave, the less I got ; 


_ 1’ now be rich, and you may rot. 


* Arion. 
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IX—THE JAY IN THE FEATHERS OF THE 
PEACOCK. 
A PEACOCK moulted : soon a jay was seen 
Bedeck'd with Argus tail of gold and green, 
High strutting, with elated crest, 
As much a peacock as the rest. 
His trick was recognised and bruited, 
His person jeer’d at, hiss’d, and hooted. 
The peacock gentry flock’d together, 
And pluck’d the fool of every feather. 
Nay more, when back he sneak’d to join his race, 
ey shut their portals in his face. 


There is another sort of jay, 
The number of its legs the same, 
Which makes of borrow’d plumes display, 
And plagiary is its name. 
But hush ! the tribe I'll not offend ; 
Tis not my work their ways to mend. 


X.—THE CAMEL AND THE FLOATING STICKS. 





TRE first who saw the humpback’d camel 
Fled off for life ; the next approach’d with care ; 
The third with tyrant rope did boldly dare 
The desert wanderer to trammel. 
Such is the power of use to change 
The face of objects new and strange ; 
Which grow, by looking at, so tame, 
They do not even seem the same. 
And since this theme is up for our attention, 
A certain watchman I will mention, 
Who, seeing something far 
Away upon the ocean, 
Could not but speak his notion 
That ’twas a ship of war. 
Some minutes more had past,— 
A bomb-ketch ’twas without a sail, 
And then a boat, and then a bale, 
And floating sticks of wood at last ! 


Full many things on earth, I wot, 
Will claim this tale,—and well they may ; 
They’re something dreadful far away, 
But near at hand—they’re not. 


XIL—THE FROG AND TUE RAT, 





Tsary to bamboozle are inclined, 
Saith Merlin, who bamboozled are. 
The word, though rather unrefined, 
Has yet an energy we ill can spare ; 
So by its aid I introduce my tale. 
A well-fed rat, rotund and hale, 
Not knowing cither Fast or Lent, 
Disporting round a frog-pond went. 
A frog approach’d, and, with a friendly greeting, 
Invited him to see her at her home, 
And pledged a dinner worth his eating,— 
To which the rat was nothing loath to come. 
Of words persuasive there was little need : 
She spoke, however, of a grateful bath ; 
Of sports and curious wonders on their path ; 
Of rarities of flower, and rush, and reed : 
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One day he would recount with glee 
To his assembled progeny 
The various beauties of these places, 
The customs of the various races, 
And laws that sway the realms aquatic, 
we did not mean the hydrostatic !) 
ne thing alone the rat perplex’d,— 
He was but moderate as a swimmer. 
The frog this matter nicely fix’d 
By kindly lending him her 
Long paw, which with a rush she tied 
To his ; and off they started, side by side, 
Arrived upon the Jakelet’s brink, 
There was but little time to think, 
The frog leap’d in, and almost brought her 
Bound guest to land beneath the water. 
Perfidious breach of law and right ! 
She meant to have a supper warm | 
Out of his sleek and dainty form. 
Already did her appetite 
Dwell on the morsel with delight. 
The gods, in anguish, he invokes ; 
His faithless hostess rudely mocks ; 
He struggles up, she struggles down. 
A kite, that hovers in the air, 
Inspecting everything with care, 
Now spies the rat belike to drown, 
And, with a rapid wing, 
Uphears the wretched thing, 
The frog, too, dangling by the string ! 
The joy of such a double haul 
Was to the hungry kite not small. 
It gave him all that he could wish— 
A double meal of flesh and fish. 


The best contrived deceit 
Can hurt its own contriver, 
And perfidy doth often cheat 
Its author’s purse of every stiver. 


XIL—THE ANIMALS SENDING TRIBUTE TO 
ALEXANDER. 


A FaBLE flourish’d with antiquity 
Whose meaning I could never clearly see. 
Kind reader, draw the moral if you’re able : 
I give you here the naked fable. 
Fame having bruited that a great commander, 
A son of Jove, a certain Alexander, 
Resolved to leave nought free on this our ball, 
Had to his footstool gravely summon’d all 
Men, quadrupeds, and nullipeds, together 
With all the bird-republics, every feather,— 
The goddess of the hundred mouths, I say, 
hus having spread dismay, 
By widely publishing abroad 
This mandate of the demigod, 
The animals, and all that do obey 
Their appetite alone, mistrusted now 
That to another sceptre they must bow. 
Far in the desert met their various races, 
All gathering from their hiding-places. 
Discuss’d was many a notion. — 
At last, it was resolved, on motion, 
To pacify the conquering banner, 
By sending homage in, and tribute. 
With both the homage and its manner 
They charged the monkey, as a glib brute ; 
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And, lest the chap should too much chatter, 
In black on white they wrote the matter. 
Nought but the tribute served to fash, 
As that must needs be paid in cash. 
A prince, who chanced a mine to own, 
At last, obliged them with a loan. 
The mule and ass, to bear the treasure, 
Their service tender’d, full of pleasure ; 
And then the caravan was none the worse, 
Assisted by the camel and the horse. 
Forthwith proceeded ull the four 
Behind the new ambassador, 
And saw, erelong, within a narrow place, 
Monseigneur Lion's quite unweleome face. 
Well met, and all in time, said he ; 
Myself your fellow traveller will be. 
I went my tribute by itself to bear ; 
And though ‘tis light, I well might spare 
The unaceustom’d load. 
Take each a quarter, if you please, 
And I will guard you on the road ; 
More free and at my ease— 
In better plight, you anderstand. 
To fight with any robber band. 
A lion to refuse, the fact is, 
Is not a very usual practice : 
So in he comes, for better and for worse ; 
Whatever he demands is done, 
And, spite of Jove’s heroic son, 
He fattens freely from the public purse. 
While wending on their way, 
They found a spot one day, 
With waters hemm’d, of crystal sheen ; 
Its carpet, flower-besprinkled green ; 
Where pastured at their ease 
Both flocks of sheep and dainty heifers, 
And play’d the cooling breeze— 
The native land of all the zephyrs. 
No sooner is the lion there 
Than of some sickness he complains. 
Says he, You on your mission fare. 
A fever, with its thirst and pains, 
Dries up my blood, and bakes my brains ; 
And I must search some herb, 
Its fatal power to curb. 
For you, there is no time to waste ; 
Pay me my money, and make haste. 
The treasures were unbound, 
And placed upon the ground. 
Then, with a look which testified 
His royal joy, the lion cried, 
My coins, good heavens, have multiplied ! 
And see the young ones of the gold 
As big already as the old ! 
The increase belongs to me, no doubt ; 
And eagerly he took it out ! 
’T was little staid beneath the lid ; 
The wonder was that any did. 
Confounded were the monkey and his suite. 
And, dumb with fear, betook them to their way, 
And bore complaint to Jove’s great son, they say— 
Complaint without a reason meet ; 
For what could he? Though a celestial scion, 
He could but fight, as lion versus lion. 


When corsairs battle, Turk with Turk, 
They’re not about their proper work. 
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XIL—THE HORSE WISHING TO BE REVENGED 
: UPON THE STAG. 





Tue horses have not always been 
The humble slaves of men, 
When, in the far-off past, 
The fare of gentlemen was mast, 
And even hats were never felt, 
Horse, ass, and mule in forests dwelt, 
Nor saw one then, as in these ages, 
So many saddles, housings, pillions ; 
Such splendid equipages, 
With golden-lace postilions ; 
Such harnesses for cattle, 
To be consumed in battle ; 
As one saw not so many feasts, 
And people married by the priests, 
The horse fell out, within that space, 
With the antler’d stag, so fleetly made : 
He could not catch him in a race, 
And so he came to man for aid. 
Man first his suppliant bitted ; 
Then, on his back well seated, 
Gave chase with spear, and rested not 
Till to the ground the foe he brought. 
This done, the honest horse, quite blindly, 
Thus thank’d his benefactor kindly :— 
Dear sir, I’m much obliged to you ; 
]’1l back to savage life. Adieu ! 
O, no, the man replied ; 
You’d better here abide ; 
I know too well your use. 
Here, free from all abuse, 
Remain a liege to me, 
And large your provender shall be. 
Alas ! good housing or good cheer, 
That costs one’s liberty, is dear. 
The horse his folly now perceived, 
But quite too late he grieved. 
No gricf his fate could alter ; 
His stall was built, and there he lived, 
And died there in his halter. 
Ah ! wise had he one small offence forgot ! 
Revenge, however sweet, is dearly bought 
By that one good, which gone, all else is nought. 


XIV.—THE FOX AND THE BUST. 





THE great are like the maskers of the stage ; 
Their show deceives the simple of the age. 
For all that they appear to be they pass, 
With only those whose type ’s the ass, 
The fox, more wary, looks beneath the skin, 
And looks on every side, and, when he sees 
That all their glory is a semblance thin, 
He turns, and saves the hinges of his knees, 
With such a speech as once, 'tis said, 
He utter’d to a hero’s head. 
A bust, somewhat colossal in its size, 
Attracted crowds of wondering eyes. 
The fox admired the sculptor's pains : 
Fine head, said he, but void of brains ! 
The same remark to many a lord applies. 
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XV.—THE WOLF, THE Goat, AND THE KID, 





As went the goat her pendent dugs to fill, 

And browse the herbage of a distant hill, 
She latch’d her door, and bid, 

With matron care, her kid ;— 

My daughter, as you live, 

This portal don’t undo 
To any creature who 

This watchword does not give : 

* Deuce take the wolf and all his race !”’ 

The wolf was passing near the place 

By chance, and heard the words with pleasure, 
And laid them up as useful treasure ; 

And hardly need we mention, 

Escaped the goat’s attention. 

No sooner did he sec 

The matron off, than he, 

With hypocritic tone and face, 

Cried out before the place, 

‘ Deuce take the wolf and all his race !” 
Not doubting thus to gain admission, 
The kid, not void of all suspicion, 
Peer'd through a crack, and cried, 

Show me.white paw before 
You ask me to undo the door. 

The wolf could not, if he had died, 
For wolves have no connexion 
With paws of that complexion. 

So, much surprised, our gormandiser 

Retired to fast till he was wiser. 

How would the kid have been undone. 
I1ad she but trusted to the word 
The wolf by chance had overheard ! 

Two sureties better are than one ; 
And caution ’s worth its cost, 
Though sometimes seeming lost. 


XVI.—THE WOLF, THE MOTHER, AND HER 
CHILD. 
Taxis wolf another brings to mind, 
Who found dame Fortune more unkind, 
In that the greedy, pirate sinner, 
Was balk’d of life as well as dinner. 
As saith our tale, a villager 
Dwelt in a by, unguarded place ; 
There, hungry, watch’d our pillager 
For luck and chance to mend his case. 
For there his thievish eyes had secn 
All sorts of game go out and in— 
Nice sucking calves, and lambs and sheep; 
And turkeys by the regiment, 
With steps so proud, and necks so bent, 
‘They'd make a daintier glujton weep. 
The thief at length began to tire 
Of being gnaw’d by vain desire. 
Just then a child set up a cry :. 
Be still, the mother said, or I 
Will throw you to the wolf, you brat ! 
Ha, ha! thought he, what talk is that ! 
The gods be thank’d for luck so good ! 
And ready at the door he stood, 
When soothingly the mother said, 
Now cry no more, my little dear ; 
That naughty wolf, if he comes here, 
Your dear papa shall kill him dead, 
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Humph ! cried the veteran mutton-eater. 
Now this, now that! Now hot, now cocl! 
Is this the way they change their metre 3 
And do they take me for a fool 3 
Some day, a nutting in the wood, 
That young one yet shall be my food. 
But little time has he to dote 
On such a feast ; the dogs rush out 
And seize the eaitiff by the throat ; 
And country ditchers, thick and stout, 
With rustic spears and forks of iron, 
The hapless animal environ. 
What brought you here, old head? cried one. 
He told it all, as I have done, 
Why, bless my svul ! the frantic mother said,— 
You, villain, eat my little son ! 
And did I nurse the darling boy, 
Your fiendish appetite to cloy ? 
With that they knock'd him on the head. 
Ilis feet and scalp they bore to town, 
To grace the seigneur’s hall, 
Where, pinn’d against the wall, 
This verse completed his renown :— 
_* Ye honest wolves, believe not all 
That mothers say, when children squall !” 


XVIL—THE WORDS OF SOCRATES, 


A House was built by Socrates 
That failed the public taste to please. 
Some blamed the inside ; some, the out ; and all 
Agreed that the apartments were too small. 
Such rooms for him, the greatest sage of Greece ! 
I ask, said he, no greater bliss. 
Than real friends to fill e’en this, 
And reason had good Socrates 
To think his house too large for these. 
A crowd to be your friends will claim, 
Till some unhandsome test you bring. 
There’s nothing plentier than the name ; 
There’s nothing rarer than the thing. 


XVUL~—TIHIZ OLD MAN AND HIS SONS, 


ALL power is feeble with dissension : 
For this 1 quote the Phrygian slave. 
If aught I add to his invention, 
It is our manners to engrave, 
And not from any envious wishes ;— 
I’m not so foolishly ambitious. 
Pheedrus enriches oft his story, 
In quest—1 doubt it not—of glory ! 
Such thouglits were idle in my breast. 
An aged man, near going to his rest, 
His gather’d sons thus solemnly address’d :— 
‘To break this bunch of arrows you may try ; 
And, first, the string that binds them | untie. 
The elders, having tried with might aud main, 
_Exclaim’d, This bundle I resign 
To muscles sturdier than mine. 
The second tried, and bow’d himself in vain. 
The youngest took them with the like success. 
All were obliged their weakness to confess. 
Unharm’d the arrows pass’d from son to ¢on ; 
Of all they did not break a single one. 
Weak fellows ! said their sire, I now must show 
What in the case my feeble strength can do. 
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They langh’d, and thought their father but in joke, 
Till, one by one, they saw the arrows broke. 

See cencord’s power t replied the sire ; as long 
As you in love agree, you will be strong. 

I go, my sons, to join our fathers good ; 

Ow promise me to live as brothers should, 
And soothe by this your dying father’s fears. 
Each strictly promised with a flood of tears. 
‘Their father took them by the hand, and died ; 
And soon the virtue of their vows was tried. 

Their sire had left a large estate 

Involved in lawsuits intricate ; 

Here seized a creditor, and there 

A neighbour levied for a share. 

At first the trio nobly bore 

The brunt of all this legal war. 

But short their friendship as ’twas rare. 
Whom blood had join'd—and small the wonder !— 

The force of interest drove asunder ; 

And, as is wont in such affairs, 

Ambition, envy, were coheirs. 

In parcelling their sire’s estate, 

They quarrel, quibble, litigate, 

Each aiming to supplant the other. 

The judge, by turns, condemns each brother. 

Their creditors make new assault, 

Some pleading error, some default. 

The sunder'd brothers disagree ; 

For counsel one, have counsels three. 
All lose their wealth ; and now their sorrows 
Bring fresh to mind those broken arrows. 


XIX.—THE ORACLE AND THE ATHEIST. 





Tat man his Maker ean deceive, 
Is monstrous folly to believe. 
The labyrinthine mazes of. the heart 
Are open to His eyes in every part. 
Whatever one may do, or think, or feel, 
From Him no darkness can the thing conceal, 
A pagan once, of graceless heart and hollow, 
hose faith in gods, I’m apprehensive, 
Was quite as real as expensive, 
Consulted, at his shrine, the god Apollo. 
Is what I hold alive, or not ! 
Said he,—a sparrow having brought, 
Prepared to wring its neck, or let it fly, 
As need might be, to give the god the lie. 
Apollo saw the trick, 
And answer’d quick, 
Dead or alive, show me your sparrow, 
And cease to set for me a trap 
Which can but cause yourself mishap. 
I see afar, and far I shoot my arrow. 


XX.—THE MISER WHO MAD LOST ITIS 
TREASURE. 





Tis use that constitutes possession. 
I ask that sort of men, whose passion 

It is to get and never spend, 

Of all their toil what is the end ; 
What they enjoy of all their labours 
Which do not equally their neighbours ? 
Throughout this upper mortal strife, 
The miser leads a beggar’s life. 
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Old Assop’s man of hidden treasure 
May serve the case to demonstrate. 
He had a great estate, 
But chose a second life to wait 

Ere he began to taste his pleasure. 

This man, whom gold so little bless’d, 

Was not possessor, but possess’d. 

His cash he buried under ground, 

Where only might his heart be fourd ; 

It being, then, his sole delight 

To ponder of it day and night, 

And consecrate his rusty pelf, 

A sacred offering, to himself. 

In all his eating, drinking, travel,  : 
Most wondrous short of funds he seem’d ; 
One would have thought he little dream’d 

Where lay such sums beneath the gravel. 
A ditcher mark’d his coming to the spot, 

So frequent was it, 
And thus at last some little inkling gut 
Of the deposit. 

He took it all, and babbled not. 

One morning, ere the dawn, 
Forth had our miser gone 

To worship what he loved the best, 

When, Jo! he found an empty nest ! 

Alas ! what groaning, wailing, crying ! 

What deep and bitter sighing ! 

His torment makes him tear 

Out by the roots his hair. 

A passenger demandeth why 

Such marvellous outcry. 
They’ve got my gold ! it’s gone—it’s gone ! 
Your gold ! pray where ‘Beneath this stone. 

Why, man, is this a time of war, 

That you should bring your gold so far ? 

You'd better kept it in your drawer ; 

And I’ll be bound, if once but in it, 

You could have got it any minute. 

At any minute! Ah, Heaven knows 

That cash comes harder than it goes ! 

I touch’d it not.—Then have the grace 

To explain to me that rueful face, 

Replied the man ; for, if ’tis true 
You touch’d it not, how plain the case, 
That, put the stone back in its place, 

And all will be as well for you! 


XXI—~—THUE EYE OF THE MASTER. 





A stac took refuge from the chase 
Among the oxen of a stable, 
Who counsel’d him, as saith the fable, 

To seek at once some safer place. 

My brothers, said the fugitive, 

Betray me not, and, as I live, 

The richest pasture I will show, 

That e’er was grazed on, high or low ; 

Your kindness you will not regret, 

For well some day I’ll pay the debt. 
The oxen promised secrecy. 

Down crouch’d the stag, and breathed more free, 

At eventide they brought fresh hay, 

As was their custom day by day ; 

And often came the servants near, 

As did indeed the overseer, 
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But with so little thought or care, 
That neither horns, nor hide, nor hair 
Reveal’d to them the stag was there. 
Already thank’d the wild-wood stranger 
The oxen for their treatment kind, 
And there to wait made up his mind, 
Till he might issue free from danger. 
Replied an ox that chew’d the cud, 
Your case looks fairly in the bud ; 
But then I fear the reason why 
Is, that the man of sharpest eye 
Hath not yet come his look to take. 
I dread his coming, for your sake ; 
Your boasting may be premature : 
Till then, poor stag, you’re not secure. 
’T was but a little while before 
The careful master oped the door. 
How’s this, my boys? said he ; 
These empty racks will never do. 
Go, change this dirty litter too. 
More care than this I want to see 
Of oxen that belong to me. 
Well, Jim, my boy, you're young and stout 5 
What would it cost to clear these cobwebs out ? 
And put these yokes, and hames, and traces, 
All as they should be, in their places ? 
Thus looking round, he came to see 
One head he did not usually. 
The stag is found ; his foes 
Deal heavily their blows, 
Down sinks he in the strife ; 
No tears can save his life. 
They slay, and dress, and salt the beast, 
And cook his flesh in many a feast, 
And many a neighbour gets a taste. 
As Pheedrus says it, pithily, 
The master’s is the eye to see :-— 
I add the lover’s, as for me. 


XXIL—THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES WITH 


THE OWNER OF A FIELD. 


“ DEPEND upon yourself alone,” 
Has to a common proverb grown, 
*Tis thus confirm’d in ASsop’s way :— 
The larks to build their nests are seen 
Among the wheat-crops young and green ; 
That is to say, 
What time all things, dame Nature heeding, 
Betake themselves to love and breeding— 
The monstrous whales and sharks 
Beneath the briny flood, 
The tigers in the wood, 
And in the fields, the larks. 
One she, however, of these last, 
Found more than half the spring-time past 
Without the taste of spring-time pleasures ; 
When firmly she set up her will 
That she would be a mother still, 
Aud resolutely took her measures ;— 
First, got herself by Hymen match’d ; 
Then built her nest, laid, sat, and hatch‘'d. 
All went as well as such things could. 
‘he wheat-crop ripening ere the brood 
Were strong enough to take their flight, 
Aware how perilous their plight, 
The lark went out to scareh for food, 
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And told her young to listen well, 
And keep a constant sentinel. 
The owner of this field, said she, 
Will come, I know, his grain to see. 
Hear all he says ; we little birds 
Must shape our conduct by his words. 
No sooner was the lark away, 
Than came the owner with his son. 
This wheat is ripe, said he : now run 
And give our friends a call 
To bring their sickles all, 
And help us, great and small, 
To-morrow, at the break of day. 
The lark, returning, found no harm, 
Except her nest in wild alarm. 
Says one, We heard the owner say, 
Go, give our friends a call 
To help, to-morrow, break of day. 
Replied the lark, If that is all, 
We need not be in any fear, 
But only keep an open ear. 
As gay as larks, now eat your victuals.— 
They ate and slept—the great and littles. 
The dawn arrives, but not the friends ; 
The lark soars up, the owner wends 
His usual round to view his land. 
This grain, says he, ought not to stand, 
Our friends do wrong ; and so does he 
Who trusts that friends will friendly be. 
My son, go call our kith and kin 
To help us get our harvest in. 
This second order made 
The little Jarks still more afraid. 
He sent for kindred, mother, by his son 3 
The work will now, indeed, be done. 
No, darlings ; go to sleep ; 
Our lowly nest we'll keep. 
With reason said, for kindred there came none, 
Thus, tired of expectation vain, 
Once more the owner view’d his grain. 
My son, said he, we’re surely fools 
To wait for other people's tools ; 
As if one might, for love or pelf, 
Have friends more faithful than himself ! 
Engrave this lesson deep, my son. 
And know you now what must be done ? 
We must ourselves our sickles bring, 
And, while the larks their matins sing, 
Begin the work ; and, on this'plan, 
Get in our harvest as we can. 
This plan the lark no sooner knew, 
Than, Now’s the time, she said, my chicks ; 
And, taking little time to fix, 
Away they flew ; 
All fluttering, soaring, often grounding, 
Decamp’d without a trumpet sounding. 


BOOK V. 


L—THE WOODMAN AND MERCURY. 
TO M. THE CHEVALIER DE BOUILLON. 





Your taste has served my work to guide ; 
To gain its suffrage I have tried. 

You’d have me shun a care too nice, 

Or beauty at too dear a price, 

Or too much effort, as a vice. 
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My taste with yours agrees : 
Such effort cannot please ; 
And too much pains about the polish 
Is apt the substance to abolish ; 
Not that it would be right or wise . 
The graces all to ostracize. 
You love them much when delicate ; 
Nor is it left for me to hate. 
As to the scope of Asop’s plan, 
I fail as little as I can. 
If thig my rhymed and measured speech 
Availeth not to please or teach, 
I own it not a fault of mine 3 
Some unknown reason I assign. 
With little strength endued 
For battles rough and rude, 
Or with Herculean arm to smite, 
I show to vice its foolish plight. — 
In this my talent wholly lies ; 
Not that it does at all suffice. 
My fable sometimes brings to view 
The face of vanity purblind 
With that of restless envy join’d ; 
And life now turns upon these pivots two. 
Such is the silly little frog 
‘hat aped the ox upon her bog. 
A double image sometimes shows 
How vice and folly do oppose 
The ways of virtue and good sense ; 
As lambs with wolves so grim and gaunt, 
The silly fly and frugal ant. 
Thus swells my work—a comedy immense— 
Its acts unnumber’d and diverse, 
Its scene the boundless universe. 
Gods, men, and brutes, all play their part 
In fields of nature or of art, 
And Jupiter among the rest. 
Here comes the god who’s wont to bear 
Jove’s frequent errands to the fair, 
With wingéd heels and haste ; 
But other work ’s in hand to-day. 


A man that Jabour’d in the wood 
Had lost his honest livelihood ; 
That is to say, 

His axe was gone astray. 

He had no tools to spare ; 

This wholly earn’d his fare. 

Without a hope beside, 

He sat him down and cried, 
Alas, my axe! where can it be ? 
QO Jove! but send it back to me, - 
And it shall strike good blows for thee. 
His prayer in high Olympus heard, 
Swift Mercury started at the word. 
Your axe must not be lost, said he : 
Now will you know it when you sce ! 
An axe I found upon the road. 
With that an axe of gold he show’d. 
Is’t this? The woodinan answer’d, Nay, 
An axe of silver, bright and gay, 
Refused the honest woodman too. 
At last the finder brought to view 
An axe of iron, steel, and wood. 
Thac’s mind, he said, in joyful mood ; 
With that I’ll quite contented be. 
The god replied, I give the three, 
As due reward of honesty. 
This tuck when neighbouring choppers knew, 
They lost their axes, not a few, 
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And eent their prayers to Jupiter 
So fast, he knew not which to hear. 
His wingéd son, however, sent 
With gold and silver axes, went. 
Each would have thought himself a fool 
Not to have own’d the richest tool. 
But Mercury promptly gave, instead 
Of it, a blow upon the head. | 
With simple truth to be contented, 
Is surest not tu be repented ; 

But still there are who would 

With evil trap the good,— 

Whose cunning is but stupid, 

For Jove is never dupéd. 


IL—THE EARTHEN POT AND THE IRON POT. 





AN iron pot proposed 
To an earthen pot a journey. 
The latter was opposed, 
Expressing the concern he 
Had felt about the danger 
Of going out a ranger. 
He thought the kitchen hearth 
The safest place on earth 
For one so very brittle. 
For thee, who art a kettle, 
And hast a tougher skin, 
There’s nought to keep thee in. 
1’ll be thy body-guard, 
Replied the iron pot; wv 
If anything that’s hard 
Should threaten thee a jot, 
Letween you I will go, 
And save thee from the blow. 
This offer him persuaded. 
The iron pot paraded 
liimself as guard and guide 
Close at his cousin’s side. 
Now, in their tripod way, 
They hobble as they may; 
And cke together bolt 
At every little jolt,— 
Which gives the crockery pain ; 
Lut presently his comrade hits 
So hard, he dashes him to bits, 
Before he can complain, 


Take care that you associate 
With equals only, lest your fate 
Letween these puts should find its mate. 


I¥.—THE LITTLE FISH AND THE FISHER, 





A LITTLE fish will grow, 

If life be spared, a great; 
But yet to let him go, 

And for his growing wait, 
May not be very wise, 

As ’tis not sure your bait 
Will catch him when of size. 
Upon a river bank, a fisher took 
A tiny troutling from his hook. 
Said he, "Twill serve to count, at least, 

As the beginning of my feast ; 

And so I'll put it with the rest. 
This little fish, thus caught, 
His clemency besought. 
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What will your honour do with me f 

I’m not a mouthful, as you see. 

Pray let me grow to be a trout, 

And then come here and fish me out. 

Some alderman, who likes things nice, 

Will buy me then at any price. 

But now, a hundred such you’ll have to fish, 

To make a single good-for-nothing dish. 
Well, well, be it so, replied the fisher, 
My little fish, who play the preacher, 
The frying-pan must be your lot, 
Although, no doubt, you like it not : 
I fry the fry that can be got. 


In some things, men of sense 
Prefer the present to the future tense. 


JV.—THE EARS OF THE HARE. 


Some beast with horns did gore 
The lion; and that sovereign dread, 
Resolved to suffer so no more, 
Straight banish’d from his realm, ’tis said, 
All sorts of beasts with horns— 
Rams, bulls, goats, stags, and unicorns. 
Such ‘brutes all promptly fled. 
A hare, the shadow of his ears perceiving, 
Could hardly help believing 
That some vile spy for horns would take them, 
And food for accusation make them. 
Adieu, said he, my neighbour cricket ; 
I take my foreign ticket. 
My ears, should I stay here, 
Will turn to horns, I fear ; 
And were they shorter than a bird's, 
I fear the effect of words. 
These horns! the cricket answer’d ; why, 
God made them ears who can deny ? 
Yes, said the coward, still they’ll make them horns, 
And horns, perhaps of unicorns ! 
Tn vain shall I protest, 
With all the learning of the schools : 
My reasons they will send to rest 
In th’ Hospital of Fools. 


V.—THE FOX WITH! WIS TAIL CUT OFF. 
A cunning old fox, of plundering habits, 
Great crauncher of fowls, great catcher of rabbits, 
Whom none of his sort had caught in a nap, 
Was finally caught in somebody’s trap. 
By luck he escaped, not wholly and hale, 
For the price of his luck was the loss of his tail. 
Escaped in this way, to save his disgrace, 
He thought to get others in similar case. 
One day that the foxes in zouncil were met, 
Why wear we, said he, this cumbering weight, 
Which sweeps in the dirt wherever it goes ? 
Pray tell me its use if any one knows. 

If the council will take my advice, 

We shall dock off our tails in a trice. 
Your advice may be good, said one on the ground; 
But, ere I reply, pray turn yourself round ; 
Whereat such a shout from the council was heard, 
Poor bob-tail, confounded, could say not a word. 
To urge the reform would have wasted his breath: 
Long tails were the mode till the day of his death, 
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VL—THE OLD WOMAN AND HER TWO 
SERVANTS. 





e 
A BELDaM kept two spinning maids, 


Who plied so handily their trades, 
Those spinning sisters down below 

Were bunglers when compared with these. 
No care did this old woman know 

But giving tasks as she might please. 

Nov sooner did the god of day 
His glorious locks enkindle, 
Than both the wheels began to play, 
And from each whirling spindle 
Forth danced the thread right merrily, 
And back was coil’d unceasingly. 

Soon as the dawn, I say, its tresses show’d, 
A graceless cock most punctual crow'd. 
The beldam roused, more graceless yet, 

In greasy petticoat bedight, 

Struck up her farthing light, 
And then forthwith the bed beset, 
Where deeply, blessedly did snore 
Those two maid-servants tired and poor, 
One oped an eye, an arm one streteh’d, 
And both their breath most sadly fetch’d, 
This threat concealing in the sigh— 
That cursed cock shall surely die! 
And so he did :—they cut his throat, 
And put to sleep his rousing note. 
And yet this murder mended not 
The cruel hardship of their lot ; 
For now the twain were scarce in bed 
Before they heard the summons dread. 
The beldam, full of apprehension 
Lest oversleep should cause detention, 
Ran like a goblin through her mansion. 

Thus often, when one thinks 

To clear himself from ill, 
His effort only sinks 
Him in the deeper still. 
The beldam acting for the cock, 
Was Scylla for Charybdis’ rock. 


VIL—THE SATYR AND THE TRAVELLER. 


WITHIN a savage forest grot 
A satyr and his chips 

Were taking down their porridge hot; 
Their cups were at their lips. 


You might have seen in mossy den, 
Himself, his wife, and brood ; 

They had not tailor-clothes, like men, 
But appetites as good. 


In came a traveller, benighted, 
All hungry, cold, and wet, 

Who heard himself to eat invited 
With nothing like regret. 


He did not give his host the pain 
His asking to repeat ; . 
But first he blew with might and man 
To give his fingers heat. 
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Then in his steaming porridge dish 
He delicately blew. is 

The wondering satyr said, I wish 
The use of both I knew. 


a 
Why, first, wy blowing warms my hand, 
And then it cools my porridge. 
Ah! said his host, then understand 
I cannot give you storage. 


To sleep beneath one roof with you, 
I may not be 80 bold. 

Far be from me that mouth untrue 
Which blows both hot and cold. 


VIIL—THE HORSE AND THE WOLF. 





A woLr, what time the thawing breeze 
Renews the life of plants and trees, 
And beasts go forth from winter lair 
To seek abroad their various fare,— 
A wolf, I say, about those days, 
In sharp look-out for means and ways, 
Espied a horse turn’d out to graze. 
His joy the reader may opine. 
Once got, said he, this game were fine ; 
But if a sheep, ’twere sooner mine. 
I can’t proceed my usual way ; 
Some trick must now be put in play. 
This said, 
He came with measured tread, 
As ifa healer of disease,— 
Some pupil of Hippocrates,— 
And told the horse, with learned verbs, 
He knew the power of roots and herbs,— 
Whatever grew about those borders,— 
And not at all to flatter 
Himself in such a matter, 
Could cure of all disorders. 
If he, Sir Horse, would not conceal 
. The symptoms of his case, 
He, Doctor Wolf, would gratis heal ; 
For that to feed in such a place, 
And run about untied, 
Was proof itself of some disease, 
As all the books decide. 
I have, good doctor, if you please, 
Replied the horse, as I presume, 
Beneath my foot, an aposthume. 
My son, replied the learned leech, 
That part, as all our authors teach, 
Is strikingly susceptible 
Of ills which make acceptable 
What you may also have from me— 
The aid of skilful surgery ; 
Which noble art, the fact is, 
For horses of the blood I practise. 
The fellow, with this talk sublime, 
Watch’d for a snap the fitting time. 
Meanwhile, suspicious of some trick, 
The wary patient nearer draws, 
And gives his doctor such a kick, 
As makes a chowder of his jaws. 
Exclaim’d the wolf, in sorry plight, 
I own those heels have served ine right. 
I err’d to quit my trade, 
As I will not in future ; 
Me nature surely made 
For nothing but a butcher. 


IX..THE PLOUGHMAN AND HIS SONS, 


THE farmer’s patient care and toil 
Are oftener wanting than the soil. 


A wealthy ploughman drawing near his end, 
Call’d in his sons apart from every friend, 
And said, When of your sire bere 
The heritage our fathers left 
Guard well, nor sell a single fiela. 
A treasure in it 18 conceal’d : 
The place, precisely, I don’t know, 
But industry will serve to show. 
The harvest past, Time’s forelock take, 
And search with plough, and spade, and rake; 
Turn over every inch of sod, 
Nor leave unsearch’d a single clod. 
The father died. The sons—and not in vain— 

Turn’d o’er the soil, and o’er again ; 
That year their acres bore 
More grain than e’er before. 
Though hidden money found they none, 
Yet had their father wisely done, 

To show by such a measure, | 

That toil itself is treasure. 


X.—THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOUR. 
A MOUNTAIN was in travail pang ; 
The country with her clamour rang. 
Out ran the people all, to see, 
Supposing that the birth would be 
A city, or at least a house. 
It was a mouse ! 


In thinking of this fable, 
Of story feign’d and false, 
But meaning veritable, 
My mind the image calls 
Of one who writes, “ The war I sin 
Which Titans waged against the Thunder-king.’ 
As on the sounding verses ring, 
What will be brought to birth ! 
Why, dearth. 


XI.—FORTUNE AND THE BOY 





BEsIpE a well, uncurb’d and deep, 
A schoolboy laid him down to sleep : 
(Such rogues can do so anywhere. ) 
If some kind man had seen him there, 
He would have leap’d as if distracted ; 
But Fortune much more wisely acted ; 
For, passing by, she softly waked the child, 
Thus whispering in accents mild : 
I save your life, my little dear, 
And beg you not to venture here 
Again, for had you fallen in, 
I should have had to bear the sin 3 
But I demand, in reason’s name, 
If for your rashness I’m to blame. 
With this the goddess went her way. 
I like her logic, I must say. 
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There takes place nothing on this planet, 
But Fortune ends, whoe’er began it. 

In all adventures good or ill, 

We look to her to foot the bill, 

Has one a stupid, empty pate, 
That serves him never till too late? 
He clears himself by blaming Fate. 


XIL—THE DOCTORS. 





Tue selfsame patient put to test 
Two doctors, Fear-the-worst and Hope-the-best, 
The latter hoped ; the former did maintain 
The man would take all medicine in vain. 
By different cures the patient was beset, 
But erelong cancell’d nature's debt, 
While nursed 

As was prescribed by Fear-the-worst. 
But over the disease both triumph’d still. 

Said one, I well foresaw his death. 
Yes, said the other, but my pill 

Would certainly have saved his breath. 


XIIL—THE HEN WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. 





How avarice loseth all, 
__ By striving all to gain, 
I need no witness call 
But him whose thrifty hen, 
As by the fable we are told, 
Laid every day an egg of gold. 
She hath a treasure in her body, 
Bethinks the avaricious noddy. 
He kills and opens—vexed to find 
All things like hens of common kind. 
Thus spoil’d the souree of all his riches, 
To misers he a lesson teaches. 
In these last changes of the moon, 
How often doth one see 
Men made as poor as he 
By force of getting rich too soon ! 


XIV.—THE ASS CARRYING RELICS. 





AN ass, with relics for his load, 
Supposed the worship on the road 
‘Meant for himself alone, 
And took on lofty airs, 
Receiving as his own 
The incense and the prayers. 
Some one, who saw his great mistake, 
Cried, Master Donkey, do not make 
Yourself so big a fool. 
Not you they worship, but your pack ; 
They praise the.idols on your back, 
And count yourself a paltry tool. 


*Tis thus a brainless magistrate 
Is honour’d for his robe of state. 
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XV.—THE STAG AND THE VINE. 





A staa, by favour of a vine, 
Which grew where suns most genial shine, 
And form’d a thick and matted bower 
Which might have turn’d a summer shower, 
Was saved from ruinous assault. 
The hunters thought their dogs at fault, 
And call’d them off. In danger now no more, 
The stag, a thankless wretch and vile, 
Began to browse his benefactress o’er. 
The hunters, listening the while, 
The rustling heard, came back 
With all their yelping pack, 
And seized him in that very place. 
This is, said he, but justice, in my case. 
Let every black ingrate 
Henceforward profit by my fate. 
The dogs fell to—’twere wasting breath 
To pray those hunters at the death. 
They left, and we will not revile ’em, 
A warning for profaners of asylum. 


XVL—TIIE SERPENT AND THE FIL2 


A SERPENT, neighbour to a smith, 
CG neighbour bad to meddle with,) 
ent through his shop, in search of food, 

But nothing found, ’tis understood, 
To eat, except a file of steel, 
Of which he tried to make a meal. 
The file, without a spark of passion, 
Address’d him in the following fashion :—~ 
Poor simpleton ! you surely bite 
With less of sense than appetite ; 

For ere fram me you gain 

One quarter of a grain, 
You'll break your teeth from ear to ear, 
Time's are the only teeth I fear. 


This tale concerns those men of letters, 
Who, good for nothing, bite their betters. 
Their biting so is quite unwise. 

Think you, ye literary sharks, 

Your teeth will leave their marks 


Upon the deathless works you criticise ! 


Fie! fie! fie ! men! 


To you they’re brass—they’re steel—they're dia- 
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XVIL—THE HARE AND THE PARTRIDuE. 





Beware how you deride 
The exiles from life’s sunny side : 
To you is little known 
How soon their case may be your own. 
On this, sage sop gives a tale or two, 
As in my verses I propose to do. 
A field in common share 
A partridge and a hare, 
And live in peaceful state, 
Till, woeful to relate ! 
The hunters’ mingled cry 
Compels the hare to fly. 





so 
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He hurries to his fort, : The owl return’d ; and, sad, he found 
And spoils almost the sport Nought left but claws upon the ground. 
By faulting every hound He pray’d the gods above and gods below 
That yelps upon the ground. To smite the brigand who had caused his woe. 


At last his reeking heat 
Betrays his snug retreat. 
Old Tray, with philosophic nose, 
Snuffs carefully, and grows 
So certain, that he cries, 
The hare is here ; bow wow! 
And veteran Ranger now,— 
The dog that never lies,— 
The hare is gone, replies. 
Alas! poor, wretched hare, 
Back comes he to his lair, 
To meet destruction there ! 
The partridge, void of fear, 
Begins her friend to jeer :— 
You bragg’d of being fleet ; 
How serve you, now, your feet ? 
Scarce has she ceased to speak,— 
The laugh yet in her beak,— 
When comcs her turn to die, 
From which she could not fly. 
She thought her wings, indeed, 
Enough for every need ; 
But in her Jaugh and talk, 
Forgot the cruel hawk ! 


ee eee 


AVIIL—THNE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 
Tne eagle and the owl, resolved to cease 
Their war, embraced in pledge of peace. 
: On faith of king, on faith of owl, they swore 
‘ That they would eat each other’s chicks no more. 
But know you mine ? said Wisdom’s bird. 
Not I, indeed, the eagle cried. 
The worse for that, the owl replicd : 
I fear your oath 's a useless word ; 

I fear that you, as king, will not 

Consider duly who or what : 

You kings and gods, of what’s before ye, 
Are apt to make one category. 

Adieu, my young, if you should meet them ! 
Describe them, then, or let me greet them, 
And, on my life, ] will not eat them, 

The eagle said. The owl replied : 

My little ones, I say with pride, 

For grace of form cannot be match’d,— 

The prettiest birds that e’er were hatch’d ; 
By this you cannot fail to know them; 

*Tis needless, therefore, that I show them. 
Pray don’t forget, but keep this mark in view, 
Lest fate should curse my happy nest by you. 
At length God gives the owl a set of heirs, 
And while at early eve abroad he fares, 

In quest of birds and mice for food, 

Our eagle haply spies the brood, 

As on some craggy rock they sprawl, 

Ur nestle in some ruined wall, 

(But which it matters not at all,) 

And thinks them ugly little frights, 

Grim, sad, with voice like shrieking sprites. 
These chicks, says he, with looks almost infernal, 
Can't be the darlings of our friend nocturnal. 
I'll sup of them. And so he did, not slightly :— 
He never sups, if he can help it, lightly. 


Quoth one, On you alone the blame must fall ; 
Or rather on the law of nature, 
Which wills that every earthly creature 

Shall think its like the loveliest of all. 

You told the one of your young ones’ graces ; 
You gave the picture of their faces :— 
Had it of likeness any traces ? 


XIX.—THE LION GOING TO WAR. 





Tue lion had an enterprise in hand; 
Held a war-council, sent his provost-marshal, 
And gave the animals a call impartial— 
Each, in his way, to serve his high command. 
The elephant should carry on his back 
The tools of war, the mighty public pack, 
And fight in elephantine way and form 3 
The bear should hold himself prepared to storm 
The fox all seeret stratagems should fix ; 
The monkey should amuse the foe by tricks. 
Dismiss, said one, the blockhead asses, 
And hares, too cowardly and fleet. 
No, said the king ; I use all classes ; 
Without their aid my force were incomplete. 
The ass shall be our trumpeter, to scare 
Our enemy. And then the nimble hare 
Our royal bulletins shall homeward bear. 


A monarch provident and wise 
Will hold his subjects all of consequence, 
And know in each what talent lies. 
There’s nothing useless to a man of sense. 


XX.—THE BEAR AND THE TWO COMPANIONS. 





Two fellows, needing funds, and bold, 
A bearskin to a furrier sold, 
Of which the bear was living still, 
But which they presently would kil]l— 
At least they said they would. 
And, if their word was good, 
It was a king of bears—an Ursa Major— 
The biggest bear beneath the sun. 
Its skin, the chaps would wager, 
Was cheap at double cost ; 
*Ewould make one laugh at frost— 
And make two robes as well as one. 
Old Dindenaut *, in shecp who dealt, 
Less prized his sheep, than they their pelt— 
(In their account ’twas theirs, 
But in his own, the bear's.) 
By bargain struck upon the skin, 
Two days at most must bring it in. 
Forth went the two. More easy found than got, 
The bear came growling at them on the trot. 
Behold our dealers both confounded, 
As if by thunderbolt astounded ! 
Their bargain vanish’d suddenly in air ; 
For who could plead his interest with a bear ? 
One of the friends sprung up a tree } 
The other, cold as ice could be, 


* Vide Rabelais, Pantagruel, Book IV. Chap. vii. 
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Fell on his face, feign’d death, 
And closely held his breath,— 
He having somewhere heard it said 
The bear ne'er preys upon the dead. 
Sir Bear, sad blockhead, was deceived— 
The prostrate man a corpse believed ; 
But, half suepecting some deceit, 
He feels and snuffs from head to fect, 
And in the nostrils blows. 
The body’s surely dead, he thinks. 
T’lt leave it, says he, for it stinks ; 
And off into the woods he goes. 
The other dealer, from his tree 
Descending cautiously, to sce 
His comrade lying in the dirt, 
Consoling, says, It is a wonder 
That, by the monster forced asunder, 
We're, after all, more scared than hurt. 
But, addeth he, what of the creature’s skin ? 
He held his muzzle very near ; 
What did he whisper in your ear ? 
He gave this caution,—® Never dare 
Again to sell the skin of bear 
Its owner has not ceased to wear.” 


XXI.—THE ASS DRESSED IN THE LION'S SKIN. 


Cuap in a lion’s shaggy hide, 
An ass spread terror far and wide, 
And, though himself a coward brute, 
Put all the world to scampering rout: 
But, by a piece of evil luck, 
, A portion of an ear outstuck, 
Which soon reveal’d the error 
Of all the panic-terror. 
Old Martin did his office quick. 
Surprised were all who did not know the trick, 
To sce that Martin, at his will, 
* Was driving lions to the mill ! 


In France, the men arc nota few 

Of whom this fable proves too true; 
Whose valour chiefly doth reside 

In coat they wear and horse they ride. 
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L—THE SNEPHERD AND TIIE LION. 


Or fables judge not by their face ; 
They give the simplest brute a teacher’s place. 
Bare precepts were inert and tedious things ; 
The story gives them life and wings. 
But story for the story’s sake 
Were sorry business for the wise ; 
As if, for pill that one should take, 
You gave the sugary disguise. 
For reasons such as these, 
Full many writers great and good 
haie written in this frolic mood, 
And made their wisdom please. 
But tinsel’d style they all have shunn’d with care ; 
With them one never sees a word to spare. 
Of Pheedrus some have blamed the brevity, 
While sop uses fewer words than he. 
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A certain Greek, however, beats 
Them both in his laconic feats. 
Each tale he locks in verses four ; 
The well or ill I leave to critic lore. 
At Aisop’s side to see him let us aim, 
Upon a theme substantially the same. 
The one selects a lover of the chase ; 
A shepherd comes, the other’s tale to grace. 
Their tracks I keep, though either tale may grow 
A little in its features as T go. 


The one which sop tells is nearly this :-— 
A shepherd from his flock began to miss, 
And Iong’d to catch the stealer of his sheep. 

Before a cavern, dark and deep, 

Where wolves retired by day to sleep. 

Which he suspected as the thieves, 

He set his trap among the leaves ; 

And, ere he left the place, 

He thus invoked celestial grace :— 

O king of all the powers divine, 
Against the rogue but grant me this delight, 
That this my trap may catch him in my sight, 

And I, from twenty calves of mine, 

Will make the fattest thine. 

But while the words were on his tongue, 
Forth came a lion great and strong. 
Down crouch’d the man of sheep, and said, 

With shivering fright half dead, 

Alas ! that man should never be aware 
Of what may be the meaning of his prayer ! 

To catch the robber of my flocks, 

O king of gods, I pledged a calf to thee : 
If from his clutches thou wilt rescue me, 
I'll raise my offering to an ox. 


'Tis thus the mastcr-author tells the stor 
Now hear the rival of his glory. 


IL—THWE LION AND THE HUNTER. 


A BRAGGART, lover of the chase, 
Had iost a dog of valued race, 
And thought him in a lion’s maw. 
He ask’d a shepherd whom he saw, 
Pray show me, man, the robber’s place, 
And I'll have justice in the case. 
Tis on this mountain side, 
The shepherd man replied. 
The tribute of a sheep I pay, 
Each month, and where I please I stray. 
Out leap’d the lion as he spake, 

And came that way, with agile feet. 
The braggart, prompt his flight to taka, 
Cried, Jove, O grant a safe retreat § 

A danger close at hand 
Of courage is the test. 


It shows us who will stand— 
Whose legs will run their best. 


IIIl.—PIIG@EBUS AND ROREAS. 





Op Boreas and the sun, one day 
Espied a traveller on his way, 
Whose dress did happily provide 
Against whatever might betide. 
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The time was autumn, when, indeed, 
All prudent travellers take heed. 

The rains that then the sunshine dash, 
And Iris with her splendid sash, 
Warn one who does not like to soak 
To wear abroad a good thick cloak. 
Our man was therefore well bedight 
With double mantle, strong and tight. 


This fellow, said the wind, has meant 


To guard from every ill event ; 

But little does he wot that I 
Can blow him such a blast 
That, not a button fast, 

His cloak shall cleave the sky. 

Come, here’s a pleasant game, Sir Sun ! 
Wilt play? Said Phoebus, Done! 
We'll bet between us here 
Which first will take the gear 
From off this cavalier. 

Begin, and shut away 
The brightness of my ray. 

Enough. Our blower, on the bet, 
Swell’d out his pursy form 
With all the stuff for storm— 

The thunder, hail, and drenching wet, 

And all the fury he could muster ; 

Then, with a very demon’s bluster, 

He whistled, whirl’d, and splash’d, 

And down the torrents dash’d, 

Full many a roof uptearing 
He never did before, 

Full many a vessel bearing 
To wreck upon the shore, — 

And all to doff a single cloak. 

But vain the furious stroke ; 
The traveller was stout, 
And kept the tempest out, 
Defied the hurricane, 
Defied the pelting rain ; 

And as the fiercer roar’d the blast, 

His cloak the tighter held he fast. 

The sun broke out, to win the bet 5 
He caused the clouds to disappcar, 
Refresh’d and warm’d the cavalier, 

And through his mantle made him sweat, 

Till off it came, of course, 
In less than half an hour ; 
And yet the sun saved half his power.— 
So much doth mildness more than force. 


IV.—JUPITER AND THE FARMER, 





Or yore, a farm had Jupiter to rent ; 
To advertise it, Mercury was sent. 
The farmers, far and near, 
Flock'd round, the terms to hear ; 
And, calling to their aid 
The various tricks of trade, 

One said ’twas rash a farm to hire 

Which would so much expense require ; 

Another, that, de what you would, 

The farm would still be far from good. 
While thus, in market style, its faults were told, 
One of the crowd, less wise than bold, 

Would give so much, on this condition, 
That Jove would yield him altogether 
Zhe choice and making of his weather,— 

That, instantly on his decision, 
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His various crops should feel the power 
Of heat or cold, of sun or shower. 


Jove yields, The bargain closed, our man 
Rains, blows, and takes the care 
Of all the changes of the air, 
On his peculiar, private plan. 
His nearest neighbours felt it not, 
And all the better was their lot. 
Their year was good, by grace divine ; 
The grain was rich, and full the vine. 
The renter, failing altogether, 
The next year made quite different weather ; 
And yet the fruit of all his labours 
Was far inferior to his neighbours’. 
What better could he do? To Heaven 
He owns at last his want of sense, 
And so is graciously forgiven. 
Hence we conclude that Providence 
Knows better what we need 
Than we ourselves, indeed. 


V.—THE COCKEREL, THE CAT, AND THE 
YOUNG MOUSE. 





A YOUTHFUL mouse, not up to trap, 
Had almost met a sad mishap. 
The story hear him thus relate, 
With great importance, to his mother :— 


I pass’d the mountain bounds of this estate, 


And off was trotting on another, 
Like some young rat with nought to do 
But see things wonderful and new, 
When two strange creatures came in view. 
The one was mild, benign, and gracious ; 
The other, turbulent, rapacious, 
With voice terrific, shrill, and rough, 
And on his head a bit of stuff 
That look’d like raw and bloody meat, 
Raised up a sort of arms, and beat 
The air, as if he meant to fly, 
And bore his plumy tail on high. 


* 


A cock, that just began to crow, 

As if some nondescript, 

From far New Holland shipp’d, 
Was what our mousling pictured so. 


He beat his arms, said he, and raised his voice, 


And made so terrible a noise, 


That I, who, thanks to Heaven, may justly boast 


Myself as bold as any mouse, 


Scud off, (his voice would even scare a ghost !) 


And cursed himself and all his house ; 
For, but for him, I should have staid, 
And doubtless an acquaintance made 
With her who seem’d soanild and good, 
Like us, in velvet cloak and hood, 

She wears a tail that’s full of grace, 

A very sweet and humble face,— 

No mouse more kindness could desire,— 
And yet her eye is full of fire. 

I do believe the lovely creature 

A friend of rat# and mice by nature. 
Her ears, though, like herself, they’re biggar, 
Are just like ours in form and figure, 
To her I was approaching, when, 

Aloft on what appear'd his den, 

The other scream’d,—and off I fled. 

My son, his cautious mother said, 
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Misfortune, were its only use 
The claims of fully to reduce, 
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That sweet one was the cat, 
The mortal foe of mouse and rat, 


Who seeks by smooth deceit, And bring men down to sober reason, 
Her appetite to treat. Would be a blessing in its season. 
So far the other is from that, 

We yet may eat 

His dainty meat ; 


Whereas the cruel cat, VUIL—THE OLD MAN AND THE AB8@&, 


Whene’er she can, devours 
No other meat than ours. 


Remember while you live, 
It is by looks that men deceive. 





AN old man, riding on his ass, 

Had found a spot of thrifty grass, 

And there turn’d loose his weary beast, 

Old Grizzle, pleased with such a feast, 

Flung up his heels, and caper’d round, 

Then roll’d and rubb’d upon the ground, 

And frisk’d and browsed and bray’d, 

And many a clean spot made. 

Arm’d men came on them as he fed : 

Let’s fly, in haste the old man said. 

And wherefore so ? the ass replied. 

With heavier burdens will they ride ? 
No, said the man, already started. 
Then, cried the ass, as he departed, 
PU stay, and be—no matter whose ; 


VI,.—THE FOX, THE MONKEY, AND THH 
ANIMALS. 





Lert kingless by the lion’s death, 
The beasts once met, our story saith, 
Some fit successor to install. 
Forth from a dragon-guarded, moated place, 
The crown was brought, and, taken from its case, 


And being tried by turns on all, S f 
The heads of most were found too small ; ave you yourself, and leave me loose. 
But let me tell you, ere you go, 


Some hornéd were, and some too big ; : 
Not one would fit the regal gear. a \; speak plain French, you know,) 
For ever ripe for such a rig, y master is my only foe. 
The monkey, looking very queer, 
Approach’d with antics and grimaces, 
And, after scores of monkey faces, 
With what would seem a gracious stoop, 
Pass’d through the erown as through a hoop. 
The beasts, diverted with the thing, 
Did homage to him as their king. 
The fox alone the vote regretted, 
But yet in public never fretted. 
When he his compliments had paid 
To royalty, thus newly made, 


IX.—THE STAG BEEING HIMSELF IN THB 
A 
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Beside a placid, crystal flood, 

A stag admired the branching wood 

That high upon his forehead stood, 

But gave his Maker little thanks 

For what he call’d his spindle shanks, 
What limbs are these for such a head !—~ 
So mean and slim ! with grief he said, 


Great sire, I know a place, said he, My glorious head o’ertops 
Where lies conceal’d a treasure, The branches of the copse ; 
Which, by the right of royalty, My legs are my disgrace. 


Should bide your royal pleasure. 
The king lack’d not an appetite 
For such financial pelf, 
And, not to lose his royal right, 
Ran straight to see it for himself. 
It was a trap, and he was caught. 
Said Renard, Would you have it thought, 
You ape, that you can fill a throne, 
And guard the rights of all, alone, 
Not knowing how to guard your own? 


The beasts all gather’d from the farce, 
That stuff for kings is very scarce. 


As thus he talk’d, a bloodhound gave him chase. 
To save his life he flew 
Where forests thickest grew. 
His horns,—pernicious ornament {-—~ 
Arresting him where’er he went, 
Did unavailing render 
* What else, in such a strife, 
Had saved his precious life— 
His legs, as fleet as slender. 
Obliged to yield, he cursed the gear 
Which nature gave him every year. 


Too much the beautiful we prize ; 
The useful, often, we despise : 
Yet oft, as happen’d to the stag, 


VIL—THE MULE BOASTING OF HIS The former doth to ruin drag. 


GENEALOGY. 





A PRELaTE’s mule of noble birth was proud, 
And talk’d, incessantly and loud, 
Of nothing but his dam, the mare, 

Whos rae! deeds by him recounted were,— 


X.—THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 





To win a race, the swiftness of at dart 
Availeth not without a timely start. 


This had she done, and had been present there,— 
By which her son made out his claim 
To notice on the scroll of Fame. 


Too proud, when young, to bear a doctor’s pill ; 


hen old, ne had to turn a mill. 
As there they used his limbs to bind, 
His sire, the ass, was brought to mind. 


The hare and tortoise are my witnesses, 
Said tortoise to the swiftest thing that is, 
T’ll bet that you’ll not reach so soon as 1 
The tree on yonder hill we spy. 
So soon! Why, madam, are you frantic f 
Replied the creature, with an antic ; 
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Pray take, your senses to restore, 
A grain or two of hellebore. 
Say, said the tortoise, what you will ; 
I you to the wager still. 
*T was done ; the stakes were paia, 
_ _ And near the goal tree laid— 
Of what, is not a question for this place, 
Nor who it was that judged the race. 
Our hare had scarce five jumps to make, 
Of such as he is wont to take, 
When, starting just before their beaks 

He leaves the hounds at leisure, 
Thence till the kalends of the Greeks, 

The sterile heath to measure. 

Thus having time to browse and doze, 
And list which way the zephyr blows, 
He makes himself content to wait, 
And let the tortoise go her gait 

In solemn, senatorial state. 

She starts; she moils on, modestly and lowly, 
And with a prudent wisdom hastens slowly ; 
But he, meanwhile, the victory despises, 

Thinks lightly of such prizes, 

Believes it for his honour 
To take late start and gain upon her. 

So, feeding, sitting at his ease, 

He meditates of what you please, 

Till his antagonist he secs 

Approach the goal ; then starts, 

Away like lightning darts : 

But vainly does he run ; 

The race is by the tortoise won. 

Cries she, My senses do I lack ? 
What boots your boasted swiftness now ? 
You’re beat ! and yet, you must allow, 

I bore my house upon my back. 


XI—THE ASS AND IIIS MASTERS. 





A @ARDENER’S ass complain’d to Destiny 
Of being made to rise before the dawn. 
The cocks their matins have not sung, said he, 
Ere J] am up and gone. 
And all for what? To market herbs, it seems. 
Fine cause, indeed, to interrupt my dreams! 
Fate, moved by such a prayer, 
Sent him a currier’s load to bear, 
Whose hides so heavy and ill-scented were, 
They almost choked the foolish beast. 
I wish me with my former lord, he said ; 
For then, whene’er he turn’d his head, 
If on the watch, I caught 
A cabbage-leaf, which cost me nought. 
But, in this horrid place, I find 
No chance or windfall of the kind ;— 
Or if, indeed, I do, 
, rhe cruel blows I rue. 
Anon it came to pass 
He was a collier’s ass. 
Still more complaint. What now? said Fate, 
Quite out of patience. . 
If on this jackass I must wait, 
What will become of kings and nations ? 
Has none but he aught here to tease him ? 
Have I no business but to please him ? 
And Fate had cause ;—for all are so, 
Unsatisfied while here below 
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Our present lot is aye the worst. 
Our foolish prayers the skies infest. 
Were Jove to grant all we request, 
The din renew’d, his head would burst. 
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XII—THE SUN AND THE FROGS. 





Resorcine on their tyrant’s wedding-day, 
The people drown’d their care in drink ; 
While from the general joy did Aisop shrink, 

And show’d its folly in this way. 

The sun, said he, once took it in his head 

To have a partner for his bed. 

From swamps, and ponds, and marshy bogs, 
Up rose the wailings of the frogs. 
What shall we do, should he have progeny ? 
Said they to Destiny ; 
One sun we scarcely can endure, 
And half-a-dozen, we are sure, 
Will dry the very sea. 
Adieu to marsh and fen! 
Our race will perish then, 
Or be obliged to fix 
Their dwelling in the Styx ! 
For such an humble animal, 
The frog, I take it, reason’d well. 


XIIl.—THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE SERPENT. 





A COUNTRYMAN, as Aiusop certifies, 
A charitable man, but not so wise, 
One day in winter found, 
Stretch’d on the snowy ground, 
A chill’d or frozen snake, 
As torpid as a stake, 
And, if alive, devoid of sense. 
lic took him up, and bore him home, 
And, thinking not what recompense 
For such a charity would come, 
Before the fire he stretch’d him, 
And back to being fetch’d him. 
The snake scarce felt the genial heat 
Before his heart with native malice beat. 
He raised his head, thrust out his forkéd tongue, 
Coil’d up, and at his benefactor sprung. 
Ungrateful wretch ! said he, is this the way 
My care and kindness you repay ? 
Now you shall die. With that his axe he takes, 
And with two blows three serpents makes, 
Trunk, head, and tail were separate snakes 3 
And, leaping up with all their might, 
They vainly sought to reunite. 


"Tis good and lovely to be kind ; 
But charity should not be blind ; 
For as to wretchedness ingrate, 
You cannot raise it from its wretched state. 


XIV.—TITE SICK LION AND TEE ¥9X. 


Sick in his den, we understand, 

The king of beasts sent out command 
That of his vassals every sort 

Should send some deputies to cours-— 
With promise well to treat 

Each deputy and suite ; 
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On faith of iion, duty written, 
None should be seratch’d, much less be bitten. 
The royal will was executed, 
And some from every tribe deputed ; 
' The foxes, only, would not come. 
One thus explain’d their choice of home :— 
Of those who seek the court, we learn, 
The tracks upon the sand 
Have one direction, and 
Not one betokens a return. 
This fact begetting some distrust, 
His majesty at present must 
Excuse us from his great levee. 
His plighted word is good, no doubt ; 
But while how beasts get in we see, 
We do not see how they get out. 


XV-—-THE FOWLER, THE HAWK, AND THE 
LARK. 


Frox wrongs of wicked men we draw 
Excuses for our own :— 

Such is the universal law. 
Would you have mercy shown, 
Let yours be clearly known. 


A fowler’s mirror served to snare 
The little tenants of the air. 
A lark there saw her pretty face, 
And was approaching to the place. 
A hawk, that sailed on high 
Like vapour in the sky, 
Came down, ‘as still as infant’s breath, 
On her who sang so near her death. 
She thus escaped the fowler’s steel, 
The hawk’s malignant claws to feel. 
While in his cruel way, 
The pirate pluck’d his prey, 
Upon himeelf the net was sprung. 
O fowler, pray’d he in the hawkish tongue, 
Release me in thy clemency ! 
I never did a wrong to thee. 
The man replied, ’Tis true ; 
And did the lark to you ! 


XV1—THE HORSE AND THE ASS. 





In such a world, all men, of every grade, 
Should each the other kindly aid ; 

For, if beneath misfortune’s goad 

A neighbour falls, on you wil) fall his load. 


There joge’d in company an ass and horse ; 
Nought but his harness did the last endorse ; 
The other bore a load that crush’d him down, 

And begg’d the horse a little help to give, 
Or otherwise he could not reach the town. 

This prayer, said he, is civil, I believe ; 
One half this burden you would scarcely feel. 
The horse refused, flung up a scornful heel, 
And saw his comrade die beneath the weight :— 
And saw his wrong too late ; 

For on his own proud back 
» They put the ass’s pack, 

And over that, beside, 

They put the ass’s hide. 
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XVIL—THE DOW THAT DROPPED THE SUB- 


STANCE FOR THE SHADOW. 


Tus world is full of shadow-chasers, 
Most easily deceived. 
Should I enumerate these racers, 
I should not be believed. 
I send them all to A‘sop’s dog, 
Which, crossing water on a log, 
Espied the meat he bore, below ; 
To seize its image, let it go ; 





Plunged in ; to reach the shore was glad, 


With neither what he hoped, nor wLat he’d had 


XVHUL—THE CARTER IN THE MIRE. 





Tue Phaéton who drove a load of hay 
Once found his cart bemired. 

Poor man! the spot was far away 
From human help—retired, 

In some rude country place, 

In Brittany, as near as I can trace, 
Near Quimper Corentan,— 
A town that poet never sang,— 


Which Fate, they say, puts in the traveller’s path, 
When she would rouse the man to special wrath. 


May Heaven preserve us from that route ! 
But to our carter, hale and stout :-— 
Fast stuck his cart ; he swore his worst, 
And, fill’d with rage extreme, 
The mud-holes now he cursed, 
And now he cursed his team, 
And now his cart and load,— 
Anon, the like upon himself bestow’d. 
Upon the god he call’d at length, 
Most famous through the world for strength. 
O, help me, Hercules! cried he ; 
For if thy back of yore 
This burly planet bore, 
Thy arm can set me free. 


This prayer gone up, from out a cloud there broke 
A voice which thus in godlike accents spoke :— 
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The suppliant must himself bestir, 
Ere Hercules will aid confer. 
Look wisely in the proper quarter, 
To see what hindrance can be found ; 
Remove the execrable mud and mortar, 


Which, axle.deep, besets thy wheels around. 


Thy sledge and crowbar take, 
And pry me up that stone, or break ; 
Now fill that rut upon the other side. 
Hast done it? Yes, the man replied. 
Well, said the voice, I’ll aid thee now ; 
Take up thy whip. I have.....but, how ? 
My cart glides on with ease ! 
I thank thee, Hercules. 


Thy team, rejoin’d the voice, has light ado ; 
So help thyself, and Heaven will help thee too. 


XIX.—THE CHARLATAN. 





THE world has never lack’d its charlatans, 
More than themselves have lack’d their plans, 


One sees them on the stage at tricks 
Which mock the claims of sullen Styx. 
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What talents in the streets they post ! 
One of them used to boast 

Such mastership of eloquence 

That he could make the greatest dunce 
Another Tully Cicero 

In all the arts that lawyers know. 


In simple tent or leafy bower, 

Make little work for such a power. 
That she might know exactly where 

Her direful aid was in demand, 

Renown flow courier through the ‘land, 
Reporting each dispute with care ; 


Ay, sirs, a dunce, a country clown, Then she, outrunning Peace, was quickly there ; 


The greatest blockhead of your town,— 
Nay more, an animal, an ass,— 
The stupidest that nibbles grass,— 
Needs only through my course to pass, 
And he shall wear the gown 
With credit, honour, and renown. 
The prince heard of it, call’d the man, thus spake 
My stable holds a steed 
Of the Arcadian breed, 
Of which an orator I wish to make. 
Well, sire, you can, 
Replied our man. 
At once his majesty 
Paid the tuition fee. 
Ten years must roll, and then the earned ass 
Should his examination pass, 
According to the rules 
Adopted in the schools ; 
If not, his teacher was to tread the air, 
With halter’d neck, above the public square,— 
His rhetoric bound on his back, 
And on his head the ears of jack. 
A courtier told the rhetorician, 
With bows and terms polite, 
He would not miss the sight 
Of that last pendent exhibition ; 
For that his grace and dignity 
Would well become such high degree ; 
And, on the point of being hung, 
He would bethink him of his tongue, 
And show the glory of his art,— 
The power to melt the hardest heart,— 
And wage a war with time 
By periods sublime— 
A pattern speech for orators thus leaving, 
Whose work is vulgarly call'd thieving. 
Ah! was the charlatan’s reply, 
Ere that, the king, the ass, or I, 
Shall, one or other of us, die. 
And reason good had he ; 
We count on life most foolishly, 
Though hale and hearty we may be. 
In each ten years, death cuts down one in three. 


XX.—DISCORD. 
Tue ci Discord, having made, on high 
mong the gods a eotietal grapple, fi 
And thence a lawsuit, for an apple, 
Was turn’d out, bag and baggage, from the sky. 
The animal call’d man, with open arms, 
Received the goddess of such naughty charms,— 
Herself and Whether-or-no, her brother, 
With Thine-and-mine, her stingy mother. 
In this, the lower universe, 
Our hemisphere she chose to curse : 
For reasons good she did not please 
To visit our antipodes— 
Folks rade aud savage like the beasts, 
Who, wedging free from forms and priests, 
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And if she found a spark of ire, 

Was sure to blow it to a fire. 

At length, Renown got out of patience 
At random hurrying o’er the nations, 
And, not without good reason, thought 
A goddess, like her mistress, ought 
To have some fix’d and certain home, 
To which her customers might come ; 
For now they often search'd in vain. 
With due location, it was plain 

She might accomplish vastly more, 
And more in season tlf&n before. 

To find, howe’ er, the right facilities, 
Was harder, then, than now it is ; 
For then there were no nunneries. 


So, Hymen’s inn at last assign’d, 
Thence lodged the goddess to her mind. 


XXI—THE YOUNG WIDOW. 





A HUSBAND'S death brings always ap ; 
The widow sobs, sheds tears—then dries, 
Of Time the sadness borrows wings ; 
And Time returning pleasure brings. 
Between the widow of a year 

And of a day, the difference 

Is so immense, . 

That very few who see her 

Would think the laughing dame 

And weeping one the same. 

The one puts on repulsive action, 

The other shows a strong attraction. 
The one gives up to sighs, or true or false ; 
The same sad note is heard, whoever calls, 

Her grief is inconsolable, 

They say ; not so our fable, 

Or, rather, not so says the truth, 


To other worlds a husband went 
And left his wife in prime of youth, 

Above his dying couch she bent, 
And cried, My love, O wait for me ! 
My soul would gladly go with thee { 

(But yet it did not go.) 
The fair one’s sire, a prudent man, 
Check’d not the current of her woe. 

At last he kindly thus began :— 
My child, your grief should have its bound. 
What boots it him beneath the ground 
That you should drown your charms ¢ 

Live for the living, not the dead. 

I don’t propose that you be led 
At once to Hymen’s arms ; 
But give me leave, in proper time, 
To rearrange the broken chime 
With one who is as good, at least, 
In all respects, as the deceased. 
Alas! she sigh'd, the cloister vows 
Befit me better than a spouse. 
The father left the matter there. 
About one month thus mourn’d the fair ; 
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Another month, her weeds arranged ; 
Each day some robe or lace she changed. 
Till mourning dresses served to grace, 
And took of ornament the place. 
The frolic band of loves 
Came flocking back like doves. 
Jokes, luughter, and the dance, 
The native growth of France, 
Had finally their turn ; 
And thus, by night and morn, 
She plunged, to tell the truth, 
Deep in the fount of youth. 
Her sire no longer fear’d 
The dead so rnuch endear’d ; 
_ But, as he never spoke, 
Herself the silence broke :— 
Where is that youthful spouse, said she, 
Whon, sir, you lately promised me ? 


Henge check we our career : 
Long books I greatly fear. 
I would not quite exhaust my stuff ; 
The flower of subjects is enough. 
Tio me, the time is come, it seems, 
To draw my breath for other themes. 
Love, tyrant of my life, commands 
That other work be on my hands. 
T dare not disobey. 
Once more shall Psyche he my lay. 
I’m call’d by Damon to portray 
Her sorrows and her joys. 
I yield: perhaps, while she employs, 
My muse will catch a richer glow ; 
And well if this my labour’d strain 
Shall be the last and only pain 
Her spouse shall causc me here below. 


BOOK VII. 


TO MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 





Tue apologue is from the immortal gods ; 

Or, if the gift of man it is, 

Its author merits apothcosis. 

Whoever magic genius lauds 

Will do what in him lies 
To raise this art’s inventor to the skies. 

It hath the potence of a charm, 

On dulness lays a conquering arm, 

Subjects the mind to its control, 

And works its will upon the soul. 

O lady, arm’d with equal power, 

If e’er within celestial bower, 

With messmate gods reclined, 

My muse ambrosially hath dined, 

Lend me the favour of a smile 

On this her playful toil. 
If you support, the tooth of time will shun, 
And let my work the envious years outrun. 

If authors would themselves survive, 

To gain your suffrage they should strive. 
On you my verses wait to get their worth ; 
To you my beauties all wil] owe their birth, — 

For beauties you will recognise 
Invisible to other eyes, 


Ah! who can boast a taste 4o true, 
Of beauty or of grace, 
In either thought or face 1 


For words and looks are equal charms in you, 
Upon a theme so sweet, the truth to tell, 


My muse would gladly dwell : 

But this employ to others I must yield ;— 
A greater master claims the field, 
For me, fair lady, ’twere enough 
Your name should be my wall and roof. 
Protect henceforth the favour’d book 
Through which for second life I look. 

In your auspicious light, 

These lines, in envy’s spite, 

Will gain the glorious meed, 

That all the world shall read. 
’Tis not that I deserve such fame ;— 
I only ask in Fable’s name, 
(You know what credit that shuuld claim ;) 
And, if successfully I sue, 
A fane will be to Fable due,— 


A thing I would not build—except for you. 


L—THE ANIMALS SICK OF Tiits PLAGUE. 


Tue sorest ill that Heaven hath 
Sent on this lower world in wrath — 
The plague (to call it by its na.uy,, 
One single day of which 

Would Pluto’s ferryman enrich,— 
Waged war on beasts, both wiid and tame, 
They died not all, but all were sick : 
No hunting now, by force or trick, 
To save what might so soon cxpire. 
No food excited their desire 3 
Nor wolf nor fox now watch'd to slay 
The innocent and tender prey. 

The turtles fled ; 

So love and therefore joy were deac 
The lion council held, and said : 
My friends, I do believe 
This awful scourge, for which we yrieve, 
Is for our sins a punishment 
Most righteously by Heaven sent. 
Let us our guiltiest beast resign, 
A sacrifice to wrath divine. 
Perhaps this offering, truly small, 
May gain the life and health of al. 
By history we find it noted 
That lives have been just so devoted. 
Then let us all turn eyes within, 
And ferret out the hidden sin. 
Himself let no one spare nor flatter. 
But make clean conscience in the matter. 


For me, my appetite has play’d the glutton 


Too much and often upon mutton. 

What harm had e’er my victims done? 
I answer, truly, None. 

Perhaps, sometimes, by hunger press’d, 

I’ve eat the shepherd with the rest. 

I yield myself. if need there be ; 

And yet I think, in equity, 


Each should confess his sins with me; 


For laws of right and justice cry, 
The guiltiest alone should die. 
Sire, eaid the fox, your majesty, 
Is humbler than a king should be, 
find over-squeamish in the case. 
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What! eating stupid sheep a crime ? 
No, never, sire, at any time. 

It rather was an act of grace, 

A mark of honour to their race. 

And as to shepherds, one may swear, 
The fate your majesty describes, 

Is recompense less full than fair 
For such usurpers o’er our tribes. 


Thus Renard glibly spoke, 
And loud applause from flatterers broke. 
Of neither tiger, boar, nor bear, 
Did any keen inquirer dare 
To ask for crimes of high degree ; 

The fighters, biters, scratchers, all : 
From every mortal sin were free ; 

The very dogs, both great and small, 
Were saints, as far as dogs could be. 


The ass, confessing in his turn, 
Thus spoke in tones of deep concern :— 
I happen’d through a mead to pass ; 
The monks, its owners, were at mass 3 
Keen hunger, leisure, tender grass, 

And add to these the devil too, 

All tempted me the deed to do, 
I browsed the bigness of my tongue ; 
Since truth must out, I own it wrong. 


On this, a hue and cry arose, 

As if the beasts were all his foes : 

A wolf, haranguing lawyer-wise, 

Denounced the ass for sacrifice— 

The bald-pate, scabby, ragged lout, 

By whom the plague had come, no doubt. 

His fault was judged a hanging crime. 
What ! eat another's grass? O shame! 

The noose of rope and death sublime, 
For that offence, were all too tame ! 
And soon poor Grizzle felt the same. 


Thus human courts acquit the strong, 
And doom the weak, as therefore wrong 


IL—THE ILL-MARRIED. 





Ir worth and beauty always wedded were, 
To-morrow I would seek a wife ; 

But since divorce has come between the pair, 

Fair forms not being homes of souls as fair, 
Excuse my choice of single life. 


Of married folks a multitude 
I've seen, but still have never rued 
Or long’d to quit my solitude. 
Yet of our race almost four quarters 
Brave Hymen’s torch—intrepid martyrs, 
Four quarters, also, soon repent— 
Too late, however, to recant. 
My tale makes one of these poor fellows, 
ho sought relief from marriage vows, 
Send back again his tedious spouse, 
Contentious, covetous, and jealous. 
With nothing pleased or satisfied, 
This restless, comfort-killing bride 
Some fault in every one descried. 
Her good man went to bed too soon, 
Or lay in ved till almost noon. 
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Too cold, too hot,—too black, too white, 
Were on her tongue from morn till night. 
The servants mad and madder grew; 
The hugband knew not what to do. 
*Twas, Dear, you never think or care ; 
And, Dear, that price we cannot bear ; 
And, Dear, you never stay at home ; 
And, Dear, I wish you would just come ; 
Till, finally, such ceaseless dearing 

Upon her husband’s patience wearing, 
Back to her sire’s he sent his wife, 

To taste the sweets of country life. 

To dance at will the country jigs, 

And feed the turkeys, geese, and pigr. 
In course of time, he hoped his bride 
Might have her temper mollified 5 
Which hope he duly put to test. 

His wife recall’d, said he, 

How went with you your rural rest, 

From vexing cares and fashions free ? 
Its peace and quiet did you gain,— 

Its innocence without a stain ? 

Enough of all, said she ; but then 

To see those idle, worthless meu 
Neglect the flocks, it gave me pain. 

I told them, plainly, what I thought, 
And thus their hatred quickly bought ; 
For which I do not care—not I, 
Ah, madam, did her spouse reply, 
If still your temper’s so morose, 
And tongue so virulent, that those 
Who only sce you morn and night 
Are quite grown weary of the sight. 
What, then, must be your servants case, 
Who needs must see you face to juce, 
Throughout the day ? 
And what must be the harder lot 
Of him, I pray, 

Whose days and nights 
With you must be by marriage rights t 
Return you to your father’s cui. 

If I recall you in my life, 

Or even wish for such a wife, 

Let Heaven, in my hereafter, send 
Two such, to tease me without end ! 


HI.—THE RAT RETIRED FROM THE WORLD. 
Tue sage Levantines have a tale 
About a rat that weary grew 
Of all the cares which life assail, 
And to a Holland cheese withdrew. 
His solitude was there profound, 
Extending through his world so rount. 
Our hermit lived on that within ; 
And soon his industry had been 
.With claws and tecth so good, 
That in his novel hermitage, 
He had in store, for wants of age, 
Both house and livelihood. 
What more could any rat desire» 
He grew fair, fat, and round. 
God’s blessings thus redound 
To those who in His vows retire. 
One day this personage devout, 
Whose kindness none might doubt, 
Was ask’d, by certam delegates 
That came from Rat-United-States, 
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For some small aid, for they 
To foreign parts were on their way, 
For succour in the t, cat-war. 
Ratopolis beleaguer’d sore, 
Their whole republic drain’d and poor, 
No morsel in their scrips they bore. 
Slight boon they craved, of succour sure 
In days at utmost three or four. 
My friends, the hermit said, 
To worldly things I’m dead. 
How can a poor recluse 
To such a mission be of use ¢ 
What can he do but pray 
That God will aid it on its way ! 
And so, my friends, it is my prayer 
That God will have you in his care. 
His well-fed saintship said no more, 
But in their faces shut the door. 
What think you, reader, is the service 
For which I use this niggard rat 3 
To paint a mork 1? No, but a dervise, 
A monk, I think, however fat, 
Must be more bountiful than that. 


IV.—TIIE HERON. 





One day,—no matter when or where,— 
A long-legg'd heron chanced to fare 

By a certain river’s brink, 

With his long, sharp beak 

Helved on his slender neck ; -- 
*T was a fish-spear, you might think. 
The water was clear and still, 
The carp and the pike there at will 

Pursued their silent fun, 

Turning up, ever and anon, 

A golden side to the sun. 
With ease might the heron have made 
Great profits in his fishing trade. 
So near came the scaly fry, 
They might be caught by the passer-by. 
But he thought he better might 
Wait for a better appetite— 
For he lived by rule, and could not ea*, 
Except at his hours, the best of meat 
Anon his appetite return’d once moze , 
So, approaching again the shore, 
He saw some tench taking their leaps, 
Now and then, from their lowest deeps, 
With as dainty a taste as Horace’s rat, 
He turn’d away from such food as that. 
What, tench for a heron! poh! 
I scorn the thought, and let them go. 


The tench refused, there came a gudgeon ; 
For all that, said the bird, I budge on. 
1’ll ne’er open my beak, if the gods please, 
For such mean little fishes as these. 
He did it for less ; 
For it came to paas, 
That not another fish could he see ; 
And, at last, so hungry was he, 
That he thought it of some avail 
To find on the bank a single snail, 
Such is the sure result 
. Of being too difficult. 
Would you be strong and great, 
Learn to accommodate. 
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Get what you can, and trust for the rest ; 
The whole is oft lost by seeking the best. 
Above all things beware of disdain : 
Where, at most, you have little to gain. 
The people are many that make 
Every day this sad mistake. 
’Tis not for the herons I put this case, 
Ye featherless people, of the human race. 
—List to another tale as true, 
And you'll hear the lesson brought home to you 


V.—THE MAID. - 


A CERTAIN maid, as proud as fair, 

A husband thought to find 

Exactly to her mind— 
Well-form’d and young, genteel in air, 
Not cold nor jealous ;—mark this wel}. 
Whoe’er would wed this dainty belie 
Must have, besides, rank, wealth, and wit, 
And all good qualities to fit— 
A man ‘twere difficult to get. 
Kind Fate, however, took great care 
To grant, if possible, her prayer. 
There came a-wooing men of note 3 

The maiden thought them all, 

By half, too mean and small, 
They marry me ! the creatures date :— 
Alas! puor souls! their case 1 pity. 
(Here mark the bearing of the beauty.) 
Some were less delicate than witty ; 
Some had the nose too short or ioug , 
In others something else was wrong ; 
Which made each in the maiden’s eyes 
An altogether worthless prize. 
Profound contempt is aye the vice 
Which springs from being over-nice, 
Thus were tlie great dismiss’d; aad then 
Came offers from inferior men. 
The maid, more scornful than before, 

Took credit to her tender heart 
For giving them an open door. 

They think me much in haste ly 
With independence! God be thank’u 
' My lonely nights bring no regret ; 

Nor shall I pine, or greatly fret, 
Should I with ancient maids be rank’d. 

Such were the thoughts that pleased the fair: 
Age made them only thoughts that were. 

Adieu to lovers :—passing years 
Awaken doubts and chilling fears, 
Regret, at last, brings up the train. 
Day after day she sees, with pain, 


Some suile or charm take fina) flight, 
And leave the features of a *‘ fright.” 
Then came a hundred sorts of paint ; 
But still no trick, nor ruse, nor feint, 
Avail'd to hide the cause of grief, 

Or bar out Time, that graceless thief. 
A house, when gone to wreck and ruin, 
May be repair'd and made a new one, 
Alas! for ruins of the face 

No such rebuilding e’er takes place. 
Her daintiness now changed its tune; 
Her mirror told her, Marry soon ! 

So did a certain wish within, 

With more of secrecy than sin, 
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A wish that dwells with even prudes, 
Annihilating solitudes. 
This maiden's choice was past belief, 
She soothing down her restless grief, 
And smoothing it of every ripple, 

. By marrying a cripple. 


VL—THE WISHES. 


Whrrain the Great Mogul’s domains there are 
Familiar sprites of much domestic use : 
They sweep the house, and take a tidy sare 

Of equipage, nor garden work refuse ; 
But, if you meddle with their toil, 
The whole, at once, you're sure to spoil. 
One, near the mighty Ganges flood, 
The garden of a burgher good 
Work'd noiselessly and well ; 
To master, mistress, garden, bore 
_A love that time and toil outwore, 
And bound him like a spell. 
Did friendly zephyrs blow, 
The demon’s pains to aid? 
(For so they do, ’tis said.) 
I own I do not know. 
But for himself he rested not, 
And richly bicss'd his master’s lot. 
What mark’d his strength of love, 
He lived a fixture on the place, 
In spite of tendency to rove 
So natural to his race. 
But brother sprites conspiring 
With importunity untiring, 
So teased their goblin chief, that he, 
Of his caprice or policy, 
Our sprite commanded to attend 
A house in Norway’s farther end, 
Whose roof was snow-clad through the year, 
And shelter’d human kind with deer. 
Before departing to his hosts 
Thus spake this best of busy ghosts :— 
To foreign parts I’m forced to go! 
For what sad fault I do not know ;— 
But go I must ; a month’s delay, 
Or week’s perhaps, and I’m away, 
Seize time ; three wishes make at will ; 
For three I’m able to fulfil— 
-No more. Quick at their easy task, 
Abundance first these wishers ask— 
Abundance, with her stores unlock’d— 
Barns, coffers, cellars, larder, stock’d— 
Corn, cattle, wine, and money,— 
The overflow of milk and honey. 
But what to do with all this wealth ! 
What inventories, cares, and worry ! 
What wear of temper and of health ! 
Both lived in constant, slavish hurry. 
Thieves took by plot, and lords by loan ; 
The king by tax, the poor by tone. 
Thus felt the curses which 
Arise from being rich,— 
Remove this affluence, they pray ; 
The poor are happier than they 
Whose riches make them slaves, 
Go, treasures, to the winds and waves ; 
‘Come, goddess of the quiet breast, 
Who sweet'nest toil with rest, 


Dear Mediocrity, return ! 
The prayer was granted as we learn. 
Two wishes thus expended, 
Had simply ended 
In bringing them exactly where, 
When they set out they were. 
So, usually, it fares 
With those who waste in such vain prayers 
The time required by their affairs, 
The goblin luugh’d, and so did they 
However, ere he went away, 
To profit by his offer kind, 
They ask'd for wisdom, wealth of mind,— 
A treasure void of care and sorrow— 
A treasure fearless of the morrow, 
Let who will steal, or beg, or borrow, 


VU.—THE LION'S COURT. 


T1g lion majesty would know, one day, 
What bestial tribes were subject to lns sway. 


He therefore gave his vassals, all, 
By deputies a call, 
Despatching everywhere 
A written circular, 
Which bore his seal, and did import 
His majesty would hold his court 
A month most splendidly ;— 
A feast would open his levee, 
Which done, Sir Jocko’s sleight 
Would give the court delight. 
By such sublime magnificence 
The king would show his power ixmense 


Now were they gather'd all 
Within the royal hall— 
And such a hall ! The charnel seent 
Would make the strongest nerves relent. 
The bear put up his paw to close 
The double access of his nose, 
The act had better been omitted ; 
His throne at once the monarch anitted, 
And sent to Pluto's court the bear, 
To show his delicacy there. 
The ape approved the cruel deed, 
A thorough flatterer by breed. 
He praised the prince’s wrath and claws > 
He praised the odour and its cause, 
Judged by the fragrance of that cave, 
The amber of the Baltic wave, 
The rose, the pink, the hawthorn bank, 
Might with the vulgar garlic rank. 
The mark his flattery overshot, 
And made him share pour Bruin’s lot, 
This lion playing in his way, 
The part of Don Caligula. 
The fox approach’d. Now, said the king, 
Apply your nostrils to this thing, 
And let me hear, without disguise, 
The judgment of a beast so wise. 
The fox replied, Your Majesty will please 


Excuse—and here he took good care to sneeze }~ 
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Afflicted with a dreadful cold, 
Your majesty need not be told 
My sense of smell is mostly gone. 


From danger thus withdrawn, 
He teaches us the while, 
That one, to gain the smile 
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Of kings, must hold the middle place 
"Twixt blunt rebuke and fulsome praise; 
And sometimes use with easy grace, 
The language of the Norman race.* 





VIIL—THE VULTURES AND THE PIGEONS. 





Mars once made havoc in the air. 
Some cause aroused a quarrel there 
Among the birds ;—not those that sing, 
The courtiers of the merry Spring, 
And by their talk, in leafy bowers, 
Of loves they feel, enkindle ours ; 
Nor those which Cupid's mother yokes 
To whirl on high her golden spokes ; 
But naughty hawk and vulture folks, 
Of hooked beak and talons keen. 
The carcass of a dog, tis said, 
Had to this civil carnage led. 
Blood rain’d upon the swarded green, 
And valiant deeds were done, I ween. 
But time and breath would surely fail 
To give the fight in full detail ; 
Suffice to say, that chiefs were slain, 
And heroes strow’d the sanguine plain, 
Till old Prometheus, in his chains, 
Began to hope an end of pains. 
’Twas sport to see the battle rage, 
And valiant hawk with hawk engage ; 
*T was pitiful to see them fall,— 
Torn, bleeding, weltering, gasping, all. 
Force, courage, cunning, all were plied ; 
Intrepid troops on either side 
No effort spared to populate 
The dusky realms of hungry Fate. 
This woful strife awoke compassion 
Within another feather’d nation, 
Of iris neck and tender heart. 
They tried their hand at mediation— 
To reconcile the foes, or part. 
The pigeon people duly chose 
Ambassadors, who work’d so well 
As soon the murderous rage to quell, 
And stanch the source of countless wocs. 
A truce took place, and peace ensued. 
Alas! the people dearly paid 
Who such pacification made ! 
Those cursed hawks at once pursued 
The harmless pigeons, slow and ate, 
Till towns and fields were desolate. 
Small prudence had the friends of peace 
Zo pacify such foes as these ! 


The safety of the rest requires 
The bad should flesh each other’s spears : 
Whoever peace with them desires 


Had better set them by the ears. 
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IX.—THE COACH AND4THE FLY. 





Upon a sandy, uphill road, 

Which naked in the sunshine glow’d, 
Six lusty horses drew a coach. 

Daines, monks, and invalids, its load, 
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On foot, outside, at leisure trode. 
The team, all weary, stepp’d and blow’d: 
Whereon there did a fly approach, 
And, with a vastly business air. 
Cheer’d up the horses with his buzz,— 


Now prick’d them here, now prick’d them there, 


As neatly as a jockey does, 
And thought the while—he knew “twas so— 
He made the team and carriage go,— 
On carriage-pole sometimes alighting— 
Or driver’s nose—and biting. 
And when the whole did get in motion, 
Confirm’d and settled in the notion, 
He took, himself, the total glory,— 
Flew back and forth in wondrous hurry, 
And, as he buzz'd about the cattle, 
Seem’d like a sergeant in a battle, 
The files and squadrons leading on 
To where the victory is won. 
Thus charged with all the commonweal, 
This single fly began to feel 
Responsibility too great, 
And cares, a grievous, crushing weight ; 
And made complaint that none would aid 
The horses up the tedious hill— 
The monk his prayers at leisuro said— 
Fine time to pray!—the dames, at will, 
Were singing songs— not greatly needed ! 
Thus in their ears he sharply sang, 
And notes of indignation ran,— 
Notes, after all, not greatly heeded. 
Erelong the coach was on the top: 
Now, said the fly, my hearties, stop 
And breathe ;—I’ve got you up the hill; 
And, Messrs. Horses, let me say, 
I need not ask you if you will 
A proper compensation pay. 


Thus certain ever-bustling noddies 

Are seen in every great affair 5 
Important, swelling, busy-bodies, 

And bores ’tis easier to bear 
Than chase them from their needless care, 


——»—- 


X.—THE DAIRYWOMAN AND THE POT OF MILE 





A pot of milk upon her eushion’d crown, 
Good Peggy hasten’d to the market town ; 
Short clad and light, with speed she went, 
Not fearing any accident ; 
Indeed, to be the nimbler tripper, 
Her dress that day, 
The truth to say, 
Was simple petticoat and slipper. 
And, thus bedight, 
Good Peggy, light,— 
Her gains already counted,— 
Laid out the cash 
At single dash, 
Which to a hundred eggs amounted. 
Three nests she made, 
Which, by the aid 
Of diligence and eare were hatch’d. 
To raise the chicks, 
I'll easy fix, 


Said she, beside our cottage thatch’d. 
The fox must get 
More cunning yet, 


- The Normans are proverbial among the French for 
the oracular non-committal of their responses. — Un 
Normand, says the proverb, o son dit et son dédit. 
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Or leave enough to buy a pig. 
With little care . 
And any fare, 
He'll grow quite fat and big ; 
And then the price 
Will be go nice, 
For which the pork will sell ! 
’T will go quite hard 
But in our yard 
I'll bring a cow and calf to dwell— 
A calf to frisk among the flock ! 
The thought made Peggy do the same; 
And down at once the milk-pot came, 
And perish’d with the shock. 
Calf, cow, and pig, and chicks, adieu ! 
Your mistress’ face is sad to view ;— 
She gives a tear to fortune spilt ; 
Then with the downcast look of guilt, 
Home to her husband empty goes, 
Somewhat in danger of his blows. 


Who buildeth not, sometimes, in air 

His cots, or seats, or castles fair ! 

From kings to dairywomen,—all,— 

The wise, the foolish, great and small,— 
Each thinks his waking dream the best. 
Some flattering error fills the breast : 
The world with all its wealth is ours, 
Its honours, dames, and loveliest bowers. 
Instinct with valour, when alone, 

I hurl the monarch from his throne ; 
The people, glad to see him dead, 

Elect me monarch in his stead, 

And diadems rain on my head. 

Some accident then calls me back, 

And I’m no more than simple Jack. 


XI—THE CURATE AND THE CORPSE. 


A DEAD man going slowly, sadly, 
To occupy his last abode, 
A curate by him, rather gladly, 
Did holy service on the road. 
Within a coach the dead was borne, 
A robe around him, duly worn, 
Of which I wot he was not proud— 
That ghostly eee call’d a shroud. 
In summer’s blaze and winter’s blast, 
That robe is changeless—’tis the last. 
The curate, with his priestly dress on, 
Rectv-d all the church’s prayers, 
The psalm, the verse, response, and lesson, 
In fullest style of such affairs. 
Sir Corpse, we beg you, do not fear 
A lack of such things on your bier ; 
They'll give abundance every way, 
Provided only that you pay. 
The Reverend John Cabbagepate 
Waich’d o’er the corpse, as if it were 
A treasure, needing guardian care ; 
And all the while his looks elate, 
This language seem’d to hold: 
The dead will pay so much in gold, 
So much in lights of molten wax, 
So much in other sorts of tax : 
With all he hoped to buy a cask of wine, 
The best which thereabouts produced the vine, 
A pretty niece, on whom he doted, 
And eke his chambermaid, should be promoted, 


By being newly petticoated. 
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The coach upset, and dash’d to pieces, 
Cut short these thoughts of wine and nieces ! 
There Jay poor John with broken head, 
Beneath the coffin of the dead ! 
His rich parishioner in lead 

Drew on the priest the doom 
Of riding with him to the tomb ! 


The Pot of Milk, and fate 

Of Curate Cabbagepate, 

As emblems, do but give 
The history of most that live. 


XII—THE MAN WHO RAN AFTER FORTUNE, 


AND THE MAN WHO WAITED FOR 
HER IN WIS BED. 





Who joins not with his restless race 

To give Dame Fortune eager chase ¢ 

O, had I but some lofty perch, 

From which to view the panting crowd 
Of care-worn dreamers, poor and proud, 

As on they hurry in the search, 

From realm to realm, o’er land and water, 

Of Fate’s fantastic, fickle daughter ! 

Ah ! slaves sincere of flying phantom ! 
Just as their goddess they would clasp, 
The jilt divine eludes their grasp, 

And flits away to Bantam ! 

Poor fellows ! I bewail their lot. 

And here's the comfort of my ditty ; 

For fools the mark of wrath are not 
So much, I’m sure, as pity. 

That man, say they, and feed their hcpe, 

Raised cabbages—and now he’s pope. 

Don’t we deserve as rich a prize f 

Ay, richer ? But hath Fortune eyes ? 

And then the popedom, is it worth 
The price that must be given 1~ 

Repose ?—the sweetest bliss of earth, 
And, ages since, of gods in heaven ? 

’Tis rarely Fortune's favourites 

Enjoy this cream of all delights. 

Seek not the dame, and she will you—~ 

A truth which of her sex is true. 


Snug in a country town 

A pair of friends were settled down. 

One sigh’d unceasingly to find 

A fortune better to his mind, 

And, as he chanced his friend to meet, 

Proposed to quit their dull retreat. 

No prophet can to honour come, 

Said he, unless he quits his home ; 

Let’s seek our fortune far and wide. 

Seek, if you please, his friend replied ; 

For one, I do not wish to see 

A better clime or destiny. 

J leave the search and prize to you ; 

Your restless humour please pursue ! 

You’ll soon come back again. 

I vow to nap it here till then. 

The enterprising, or ambitious, 

Or, if you please, the avaricious, 
Betook him to the road. 

The morrow brought him to a place 

The flaunting sodden ought to grace 
As her particular abode— 
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I mean the court whereat he staid, 
And plans for seizing Fortune laid. 
He rose, and drese’d, and dined, and went to 


bed, 
Exactly as the fashion led : 
In short, he did whate’er he could, 
But never found the promised good. 
Said he, Now somewhere else I'll try— 
And yet I fail’d I know not why ; 
For Fortune here is much at home ; 
To this and that I see her come, 
Astonishingly kind to some. 
And, truly, it is hard to see 
The reason why she slips from me. 
Tis true, perhaps, as I’ve been told, 
That spirits here may be too bold. 
To courts and courtiers all I bid adieu ; 
Deceitful shadows they pursue. 
The dame has temples in Surat ; 
I’ll go and see them—that is flat. 
To say so was t’ embark at once. 
O, human hearts are made of bronze ! 
His must have been of adamant, 
Beyond the power of Death to daunt, 
Who ventured first this route to try, 
And al) its frightful risks defy. 
*T was more than once our venturous wight 
Did homeward turn his aching sight, 
When pirates, rocks, and calms and storms, 
Presented death in frightful forms— 
Death sought with pains on distant shores, 
Which soon as wish’d for would have come, 
Had he not left the peaceful doors 
Of his despised but blessed home. 
Arrived, at length, in Hindostan, 
The people told our wayward man 
That Fortune, ever void of plan, 
Dispensed her favours in Japan, 
And on he went, the weary sca 
His vessel bearing lazily. 
This lesson, taught by savage men, 
Was after all his only gain :-— 
Contented in thy country stay, 
And seek thy wealth in nature’s way. 
Japan refused to him, no less 
Than Hindostan, success ; 
And hence his judgment came to make 
His quitting home a great mistake. 
Renouncing his ungrateful course, 
He hasten’d back with all his force ; 
And wnen his village came in sighit, 
His tears were proof of his delight. 
Ah, happy he, exclaim’d the wight, 
Who, dwelling there with mind sedate, 
Employs himself to regulate 
His ever-hatching, wild desires ; 
Who checks his heart when it aspires 
To know of courts, and seas, and glory, 
More than he can by simple story ; 
Who seeks not o’er the treachcrous wave— 
More treacherous Fortune’s willing slave— 
The bait of wealth and honours flceting, 
Held by that goddess, aye retreating. 
Henceforth from home I budge no more ! 
Pop on his sleeping friends he came, 
Thus purposing against the dame, 
And found her sitting at his door. 
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XIIL—THE TWO COCKS. 





Two cocks in peace were living, when 
A war was kindled by a hen. 
O love, thon bane of Troy ! ’twas thine 
The blood of men and gods to shed 
Enough to turn the Xanthus red 

As old Port wine ! 
And long the battle doubtful stood : 

(I mean the battle of the cocks ;) 
They gave each other fearful shocks: 
The fame spread o'er the neighbourhood, 

And gather’d all the crested brood, 
And Helens more than one, of plumage bright, 
Led off the victor of that bloody fight. 
The vanquish’d, drooping, fled, 
Conceal’d his batter’d head, 
And in a dark retreat 
Bewail’d his sad defeat. 
His loss of glory and the prize 
His rival] now enjoy’d before his eyes. 
While this he every day beheld, 
His hatred kindled, courage swell’d : 
He whet his beak, and flapp’d his wings, 
And meditated dreadful things. 
Waste rage! His rival flew upon a roof 
And crow’d to give his victory proof.— 
A hawk this boasting heard. 
Now perish’d all his pride, 
As suddenly he died 
Beneath that savage bird. 
Tn consequence of this reverse, 
The vanquish’d sallicd from his hole, 
And took the harem, master sole, 
For moderate penance not the worse. 
Imagine the congratulation, 
The proud and stately leading, 
Gallanting, coaxing, feeding, 
Of wives almost a nation. 
’Tis thus that l’ortune loves to flee 
The insolent by victory. 
We should mistrust her when we beat, 
Lest triumph lead us to defeat. 


XIV.—THE INGRATITUDE AND INJUSTICE OF 
MEN TOWARDS FORTUNE. 





A TRADER on the sea to riches grew ; 

Freight after freight the winds in favour blew ; 
Fate steer’d him clear ; gulf, rock, nor shoal 
Of all his bales exacted toll. 

Of other men the powers of chance and storm 

Their duces colleeted in substantial form ; 

While smiling Fortune, in her kindest sport, 

Took care to waft his vessels to their port. 

His partners, factors, agents, faithful proved ; 
Ifis goods—tobacco, sugar, spice— 

Were sure to fetch the highest price. 
By fashion and by folly loved, 

His rich brocades and laces, 

And splendid poreelain vases, 

Enkindling strong desires, 

Most readily found buyers. 
In short, gold rain’d where’er he went— 
Abundance, more than could be spent— 
Dogs, horses, coaches, downy bedding— 
His very fasts were like a wedding. 
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A bosom friend, a look his table giving, 
Inquired whence came such sumptuous living. 
Whence should it come, said he, superb of brow, 
But from the fountain of my knowing how f 

I owe it simply to my skill and care 

In risking only where the tarts will bear. 

And now, so sweet his swelling profits were, 


He risk’d anew his former gains : 
Success rewarded not his pains— 
His own imprudence was the cause. 
One ship, ill-freighted, went awreck ; 
Another felt of arms the lack, 
When pirates, trampling on the laws, 
O’ercame, and bore it off a prize ! 
A third, arriving at its port, 
Had fail’d to sell its merchandise,— 
The style and folly of the court 
Not now requiring such a sort. 
His agents, factors, fail’d ;—in short, 


‘The man himsclf, from pomp and princely cheer, 

And palaces, and parks, and dogs, and deer, 

Fell down to poverty most sad and drear. 

His friend, now meeting him in shabby plight, 
Exclaim’d, And whence comes this to pass? 
From Fortune, said the man, alas ! 

Console yourself, replied the friendly wight : 

For, if to make you rich the dame denies, 


She can’t forbid you to be wise. 


What faith he gain’d, I do not wis ; 
I know, in every case like this, 
Each claims the credit of his bliss, 
And with a heart ingrate 
Imputes his misery to Fate. 


XV.—THE FORTUNE-TELLERS. 





’T1s oft from chance opinion takes its rise, 
And into reputauon multiplies. 

This prologue finds pat applications 

In men of all this world’s vocations ; 
For fask*on, prejudice, and party sirife, 
Conspir. to crowd poor justice out of life. 

What can you do to counteract 

This reckless, rushing cataract ? 

*T will have its course for good or bad, 

As, it, indeed, has always had. 


A dame in Paris play'd the Pythoness 
With much of custom, and, of course, success. 
Was any trifle lost, or did 
Some maid a husband wish, 
Or wife of husband to be rid, 
Or either sex for fortune fish, 
Resort was had to her with gold, 
To get the hidden future told. 
Her art was made of various tricks, 
Wherein the dame contrived to mix, 
With much assurance, learned terms. 
Now, chance, of course, sometimes confirms ; 
And just as often as it did, 
The news was anything but hid. 
In short, though, as to ninety-nine per cent., 
The lady knew not what her answers meant, 
Borne up by ever-babbling Fame, 
An oracle she soon became. 
A garret was this woman’s home, 
Til she had gain’d of gold a sum 
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That raised the station of her spouse. 
Bought him an office and a house. 

As she could then no longer bear it, 
Another tenanted the garret. 

To her came up the city crowd,— 

Wives, maidens, servants, gentry proud,— 
To ask their fortunes, as before ; 


A Sibyl’s cave was on her garret floor : 
Such custom had its former mistress drawm 
It lasted even when herself was gone. 
It sorely tax’d the present mistress’ wits 
To satisfy the throngs of teasing cits. 
I tell your fortunes! joke, indeed ! 
Why, gentlemen, 1 cannot read ! 
What can you, ladies, learn from me, 
Who never learn’d my A. B, Ct 
Avaunt with reasons ! tell she must,— 
Predict as if she understood, 
And lay aside more precious dust 


Than two the ablest lawyers could. 
The stuff that garnish’d out her room— 
Four crippled chairs, a broken broom— 
Help’d mightily to raise her merits,— 
Full proof of intercourse with spirits ! 
iad she predicted e’er so truly, 

On floor with carpet cover’d duly, 
Her word had been a mockery made. 


The fashion set upon the garret. 
Doubt that ! none bold enough to dare it ! 
The other woman lost her trade. 


All shopmen know the force of signa, 
And so, indeed, do some divines. 
Tn palaces, a robe awry 
Has sometimes set the wearer high ; 
And crowds his teaching will pursue 
Who draws the greatest listening crew. 
Ask, if you please, the reason why. 


XVI.—THE CAT, THE WEASEL, AND THE 
YOUNG RABBIT. 


JOHN Rassit’s palace under grouad 
Was once by Goody Weasel found. 
She, sly of heart, resolved to seize 
The place, and did so at her ease. 
She took possession while its lord 
Was absent on the aewy award, 
Intent upon his usual sport, 
A courtier at Aurora’s court. 
When he had browsed his fill of clovee, 
And cut his pranks all nicely over, 
Home Johnny came to take his dro 
All snug within his cellar-house. 
The weasel's nose he came to see, 
Outsticking through the open door, 
Ye gods of hospitality ! 
Exclaim’d the creature, vexéd sore, 
Must I give up my father’s lodge ? 
Ho! Madam Weasel, please to budge, 
Or, quicker than a weasel's dodge, 
T'Jl call the rats to pay their grudge ! 
The sharp-nosed lady nade reply, 
That she was first to occupy. 
The cause of war was surely small— 
A house where one could only crawl ! 
And though it were a vast domain, 
Said she, I’d re to know what will 
Could grant to John perpetual reign, ~ 
The son of Peter or of Bill,— sk 
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More than to Paul, or even me. 
John Rabbit spoke—great lawyer he— 
Of custom, usage, as the law, — 
Whereby the house, from sire to son, 
As well as all its store of straw, 
From Peter came at length to John, 
Who could present a claim 80 good 
As he, the first possessor, could ? 
Now, said the dame, let ’s drop dispute, 
And go before Raminagrobis, — 
Who'll judge, not only in this suit, © 
But tell us truly whose the globe is. 
This person was a hermit cat, — 
A cat that play’d the hypocrite, 
A saintly mouser, sleek and fat, 
An arbiter of keenest wit. 
John Rabbit in the judge concurr’d, 
And off went both their case to broach 
Before his majesty, the furr’d. 
Said Clapperclaw, My kits, approach, 
And put your noses to my ears : 
I’m deaf, almost, by weight of years, 
And so they did, not fearing aught. 
‘The good apostle, Clapperclaw, 
Then laid on each a well-arm’d paw, 
And both to an agreement brought, 
By virtue of his tuskéd jaw. 
This brings to mind the fate 
Of little kings before the great. 


AVIL—THE HEAD AND THE TAIL OF THE 
SERPENT. 





I'wo parts the serpent has— 
Of men the enemies— 
The head and tail: the same 
Have won a mighty fame, 
Next to the cruel Fates ;— 
So that, indeed, hence 
They once had great debates 
About precedence. 

‘The first had always gone ahead ; 

The tail had been for ever led; 

And now to Heaven it pray’d, 

And said, 

O, many and many a league, 
Dragg’d on in sore fatigue, 
Behind his back I go. 

Shall he for ever use me so ? 

Am I his humble servant ; 

No. Thanks to God most fervent ! 
His brother I was born, . 
And not his slave forlorn. 

The self-same blood in both, 
T’m just as good as he: 
A poison dwells in me 

As virulent as doth # 

Inhim. In mercy, heed 
And grant me this decree, 

That I in turn may lead— 

My brother, follow me. 

My course shall be so wise. 

That no complaint shall rise. 


With cruel kindness Heaven granted 
The very thing he blindly wanted : 
To such desires of beasts and men, 
Though often deaf, it was not then, 


* An ancient mistake in natural history. 
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At once this novel guide, 
That saw no more in broad daylight 
Than in the murk of darkest night, 
His powers of leading tried, 
Struck trees, and men, and stones, and bricks 
And led his brother straight to Styx, ; 
And to the same unlovely home. 
Some states by such an error come, 


XVITIL—AN ANIMAL IN THE MOON,’ 





Wuite one philosopher affirms 
That by our senses we're deceived, 
Another swears, in plainest terms, 
The senses are to be believed. 
The twain are right. Philosophy 
Correctly calls us dupes whene’er 
Upon mere senses we rely ; 
But when we wisely rectify 
The raw report of eye or ear, 
By distance, medium, circumstance, 
In real knowledge we advance. 
These things hath nature wisely plann’d— 
Whereof the proof shall be at hand. 
I sec the sun: its dazzling glow 
Seems but a hand-breadth here below ; 
But should I see it in its home, 
That'azure, star-besprinkled dome, 
Of all the universe the eye, 
Its blaze would fill one half the sky. 
The powers of trigonometry 
Have set my mind from blunder frec. 
The ignorant believe it flat ; 
I make it round, instead of that. 
I fasten, fix, on nothing ground it, 
And send the earth to travel round it. 
In short, I contradict my eyes, 
And sift the truth from constant lies. 
The mind, not hasty at conclusion, 
Resists the onset of illusion, 
Forbids the sense to get the better, 
And ne’er believes it to the letter. 
Between my eyes, perhaps too ready, 
And ears as much or more too slow, 
A judge with balance true and steady, 
i come, at last, some things to know. 
Thus when the water crooks a stick, 
My reason straightens it as quick— 
Kind Mistress Reason—foe of error, 
And best of shields from needless terror, 
The creed is common with our race, 
The moon contains a woman’s face. * 
True! No. Whence, then, the notion, 
From mountain top to ocean ? 
The roughness of that satellite, 
Its hills and dales, of every grade, 
Effect a change of light and shade 
Deceptive to our feeble sight ; 
So that, besides the human face, 
All sorts of creatures one might trace, 
Indeed, a living beast, 1 ween, 
Has lately been by England seen. 
All duly placed the telescope, 
And keen observers full of hope, 
An animal entirely new, 


* This fable is founded on a fact which occurred in the 
experience of the astronomer Sir Paul Neal, a member of 
the Royal Society of London. 
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In that fair planet, came to view. 

Abroad and fast the wonder flew ;— 

sons change iad ren place = high, 

resaging earthly changes nigh ; 

Pariiapa, indeed, tt might betoken 

, ‘The wars that had already broken 

Out wildly o’er the Continent. 

The king to see the wonder went : 

(As patron of the sciences, 

No right to go more plain than his.) 

To him, in turn, distinct and clear, 

This lunar monster did appear.— 

A mouse, between the lenses caged, 

Had caused these wars, so fiercely waged ! 

No donbt the happy English folks 

Laugh’d at it as the best of jokes. 

How soon will Mars afford the chance 

For tike amusements here in France ! 

He makes us reap broad fields of glory. 
Our foes may fear the battle-ground ; 
For us, it is no sooner found, 

Than Louis, with fresh laurels crown'd, 

Bears higher up our country’s story. 

The daughters, too, of Memory,— 
The Pleasures and the Graccs,— 
Still show their cheering faces : 

We wish for peace, but do not sigh. 

The English Charles the secret knows 
To make the most of his repose. 

And more than this, he’ll know the way, 
By valour working sword in hand, 

To bring his sea-encireled land 

To share the fight it only sees to-day. 

Yet, could he but this quarrel qucll, 

What incense-clouds would grateful swell ! 

What deed more worthy of his fame ! * 

Augustus, Julius—pray, which Ciesar’s name 
Shines now on story’s page with purest flame ? 

O people happy in your sturdy hearts ! 

Say, when shall Peace pack up these bloody darts, 
And send us all, like you, to softer arts ? 


BOOK. VIII. 


I1—DEATTI AND THE DYING. 





Deatu never taketh by surprise 

The well-prepared, to wit, the wise— 
They knowing of themsclves the time 
To meditate the fina: change of clime. 
That time, nlas ! embraces all 

Which into hours and minutes we divide ; 
There is no part, however small, 

That from this tribute one can hide. 


* This fable appears to have been composed about the 
beginning of the year 1677. The Kuropean powers then 
found themeelves exhausted by wars and desirous of peace, 
England, the only neutral, became, of course, the arbiter 
of the negotiations which ensued at Nimeguen. All the 
belligerent parties invoked her mediation. Charles II., 
however, felt himself exceedingly embarrassed by his 
secret connections with Louis XIV., which made him 
desire to prescribe conditions favourable to that monarch ; 
while, on the other hand, he feared the people of England, 
if, treacherous to her interests, he should fail to favour the 
nations allied and combined against France. 
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The very moment, oft, which bids 
The heirs of empire see the light 
Is that which shute their fringéd lids 
In everlasting night. 
Defend yourself by rank and wealth, 
Plead beauty, virtue, youth, and heslth,— 
Unblushing Death will ravish all; 
The world itself shall pass beneath his pall. 
No truth is better known; but, truth to say, 
No truth is oftener thrown away. 
A man, well in his second century, 
Complain’d that Death had call’d him suddenly ; 
Had left no time his plans to fill, 
To balance books, or make his will. 
O Death, said he, d’ye call it fair, 
Without a warning to prepare, 
To take a man on lifted leg t 
O, wait a little while, I beg. 
My wife cannot be left alone ; 
I must set out my nephew's son ; 
And Ict me build my house a wing, 
Before you strike, O cruel king ! 
Old man, said Death, one thing is sure,— 
My visit here’s not premature. 
Hast thou not lived a century ! 
Darest thou engage to find for me, 
In Paris’ walls two older men ? 
Has France, among hef millions ten ? 
Thou say’st I should have sent thee word 
Thy lamp to trim, thy loins to gird ; 
And then my coming had been meet — 
Thy will engross’d, 
Thy house complete ! 
Did not thy feelings notify ? 
Did not they tell thee thou must die % 
Thy taste and hearing are no more ; 
Thy sight itself is gone before ; 
For thee the sun superfluous shines, 
And all the wealth of Indian mines. 
Thy mates I’ve shown thee dead or dying. 
What's this, indeed, but notifying ? 
Come on, old man, without reply ; 
For to the great and common weal 
It doth but little signify 
Whether thy will shall ever feel 
The impress of thy hand and seal. 


And Death had reason,—ghastly sage ! 
For surcly man, at such an age, 
Should part from life as from a feast, 
Returning decent thanks, at least, 

To Him who spread the various cheer, 
And unrepining take his bier ; 

For shun it Jong no creature can. 
Repinest thou, grey-headed man ? 

See younger mortals rushing by 

To meet their death without a sigh— 
Death full of triumph and of fame, 
But in its terrors still the same,— 
But, ah ! my words are thrown away! 
Those most like Death most dread his pway. 


11.—THE COBBLER AND THE FINANCIER. 





A COBBLER sang from morn till night ; 
*T'was sweet and marvellous to hear, 
His trills and quavers told the ear 

Of more contentment and delight, 
Enjoy’d by that laborious wight 
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Than e’er enjoy’d the sages seven, 

Or any mortals short of heaven. 

His neighbour, on the other hand, 

With gold in plenty at command, 

But little sang, and slumber’d leas— 

A financier of great success. 

If e’er he dozed at break of day, 

The cobbler’s song drove sleep away ; 

And much he wish’d that Heaven had made 

Sleep a commodity of trade, 

In market sold, like food and drink, 

So much an hour, so much a wink. 

At last, our songater did he call 

To meet him in his princely hall. 

Said he, Now, honest Gregory, 

What may your yearly earnings be ? 

My yearly earnings ! faith, good sir, 

I never go, at once, so far, 

The cheerful cobbler said, 

And queerly scratch’d his head,— 

I never reckon in that way, 
But cobble on from day to day, 

Content with daily bread. 

Indeed! Well, Gregory, pray, 

What may your earnings be per day ? 

Why, sometimes more and sometimes less. 

The worst of all, I must confess, 

(And but for which our gains would be 

A pretty sight, indeed, to sce,) 

Is that the days are made so many 

In which we cannot earn a penny— 

The sorest ill the poor man feels : 

They tread upon each other’s heels 

Those idle days of holy saints ! 

And though the year is shingled o’er, 
The parson keeps a-finding more ! 

With smiles provoked by these complaints, 

Replied the lordly financier, 

[ll give you better cause to sing. 

These hundred pounds I hand you here 
Will make you happy as a king. 

Go, spend them with a frugal heed ; 

They'll long supply your every need. 

The cobbler thought the silver more 

. Than he had ever dream’d, before, 

The mines for ages could produce, 

Or world, with all its people, use. 

He took it home, and there did hide, 

And with it laid his joy aside. 

No more of song, no more of sleop, 
But cares, suspicions in their stcad, 
And false alarms, by fancy fed. 

His eyes and ears their vigils keep, 

And not a cat can tread the floor 

But seems a thief slipp’d through the door. 

At last, poor man ! 
Up to the financier he ran,— 

Then in his morning nap profound : 

O, eye me back my songs, cried he, 
And sleep, that used so sweet tu be, 
And take the money, every pound ! 


' HIL—THE LION, THE WOLF, AND THE FOX. 





A tion, old and impotent with gout, 
Would have some cure for age found out. 
Impossibilities, on all occasions, 

With kings, are rank abominations. 
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This king, from every species,— 

For each abownds in every sort, 
Call’d to his aid the leeches, 

‘They came in throngs to court, 

From doctors of the highest fee 

To nostrum-quacks without degree,— 

Advised, prescribed, talk’d learnedly ; 
But with the rest 

Came not Sir Cunning Fox, M.D. 

Sir Wolf the royal couch attended, 

And his suspicions there express'd. 
Forthwith his majesty, offended, 
Resolved Sir Cunning Fox should come, 
And sent to smoke him from his home. 
Iie came, was duly usher’d in, 

And, knowing where Sir Wolf had been, 

Said, Sire, your royal ear 

Has heen abused, [ fear, 

By rumours false and insincere 
To wit, that I’ve been self-exempt 
From coming here, through sheer contempt. 
But, sire, ]’ve been on pilgrimage, 

By vow expressly made, 

Your royal health to aid, 

And, on my way, met doctors sage, 
In skill the wonder of the age, 

Whom carefully I did consult 

About that great debility 

Term’d in the books senility, 


Of which you tear, with reason, the result, 


You lack, they say, the vital heat, 

By age extreme become effete. 

Drawn from a living wolf, the hide 
Should warm and smoking be applied. 
The secret’s good, beyond a doubt, 
For nature's weak, and wearing out. 
Sir Wolf, here, won't refuse to give 
His hide to cure you, as I live, 

The king was pleased with this advice. 
Flay’d, jointed, served up in a trice, 
Sir Wolf first wrapp’d the monarch up, 
Then furnish’d him whereon to sup. 


Beware, ye courtiers, lest ye gain, 

By slander’s arts, less power than pain 5 
For in the world where ye are living, 

A pardon no one thinks of giving. 


IV.—_THE POWER OF FABLES. 
TO M. DE BARILLON*, 





Can diplomatic dignity 
To simple fables condescend ? 
Can I your famed benignity 
Invoke, my muse an ear to lend ? 
If once she dares a high intent, 
Will you esteem her impudent ? 
Your cares are weightier, indeed, 
Than listening to the sage debates 
Of rabbit or of weasel states : 
So, as it pleases, burn or read ; 
But save us from the woful harms 
Of Europe roused in hostile arms. 
That from a, thousand other places 
Our enemies should show their faces, 
May well be granted with a amile, 
But not that England’s Isle 


* Ambassador to the court of St. James. 
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Our friendly kings should set This feather stick in Fable’s cap. 
Their fatal blades td whet. We're all Athenians, mayhap ; 
Comes not the time for Louis to repose ! And I, for one, confess the sin ; 
What Hercules, against these hydra foes, For, while I write this moral here, 
Would not grow weary! Must new heads oppose If one should tell that tale so queer 
His ever-waxing energy of blows ! Yeleped, I think, “The Ass’s Skin,” 
Now, if your gentle, soul-persuasive powers, I should not mind my work a pin. 
As sweet as mighty in this world of ours, The world is old, they say ; I don’t deny it ;- 
Can soften hearts, and lull this war to sleep*, But, infant still 
I'll pile your altars with a hundred sheep ; In taste and will, 
And this is not a small affair Whoe’er would teach, must gratify it. 
For a Parnassian mountaineer. 
Meantime, _ you have time to spare,, 
Accept a little incense-cheer. 
A homely, but an ardent prayer, 
And tale in verse, I give you here. V.—THE MAN AND THE FLEA. 
I'll only say, the theme is fit for you. -—— ‘ 
With praise, which envy must confess IMPERTINENT, we tease and weary Heaven 
To worth like yours is justly due, With prayers which would insult mere mortals 
No man on earth needs propping less. even. 
’T would seem that not a god in all the skies 
In Athens, once, that city fickle, From our affairs must ever turn his eyes, ° 


And that the smallest of our race 

His country in a dangerous pickle, Could hardly eat, or wash his face, 

Would sway the proud republic's heart, Without, like Greece and Troy for ten years’ space, 
Discoursing of the common weal, Embroiling all Olympus in the case. 


The eco eden ‘ peceramgelia A fica some blockhead’s shoulder bit, 

Meanwhile the orator recurr’d And then his clothes refused to quit. 

To bolder tropes—enough to rouse O Hercules, he cried, you ought to purge 

The dullest blocks that e’er did drowse ; The world of this far worse than hydra scourge. 
O Jupiter, what are your bolts about, 


He clothed in life the very dead : 
And thunder'd all that could be said. PSY S0:nipe pub these tore ct ming fo rout! 


The wind received his breath, To crush a flea. this fellow’s fin a 
As to the ear of death. Sela 

That beast of many heads and light?, The gods must lend the fool their club and thunder. 
The crowd, accustom’d to the sound 

Was all intent upon a sight— 

A brace of lads in mimic fight. 


An oratort, awake to feel 





A new resource the speaker found. VL—THE WOMEN AND THE SECRET. 
Ceres, in lower tone said he, 
Went forth her harvest fields to see : Turre’s nothing like a secret weighs; 
An eel, as such a fish might be, Too heavy 'tis for women tender ; 
And swallow, were her company. And, for this matter, in my days, 
A river check’d the travellers three. I’ve seen some men of female gender. 


Two cross’d it soon without ado ; 


The smooth eel swam, the swallow flew.— To prove his wife, a husband cried, 


Outeried the crowd, ee night he knew the truth would hide,) 
With voices loud—~ Heavens ! what’s this? O dear—I beg— 
And Ceres—what did she ? I'm torn—O! 0! I’ve laid an egg! 
@Why, what she pleased ; but first An egg? Why, yes, it’s gospel-true. 


Yourselves she justly cursed— Look here—see—feel it, fresh and new; 


A people puzzling aye your brains But, wife, don’t mention it, lest men 
With children’s tales and children’s play, Should laugh at me, and call me hen ; 
While Greece puts on her steel array, Indeed, don’t say a word about it. 

To save her limbs from tyrant chains ! On this, as other matters, green and young, 
Why ask you not what Philip does f The wife, all wonder, did not doubt it, 
At this reproach the idle buzz And pledged herself by Heaven to hold her tongue, 
Fell to the silence of the grave, Her oath, however, fled the light 
Or moonstruck sea without a wave, As quick as did the shades of night, 
And every eye and ear awoke Before Dan Phoebus waked to labour 
To drink the words the patriot spoke. The dame was off to see a neighbour. 

My friend, she said, half-whispering, 

* The parliament of England was determined that, in ‘lhere’s come to pass the Strangest thing— 

case Louis XIV. did not make peace with the allies, If you should tell, ’twould turn me out of door += 








Charles II. should join them to mako war on France. My husband’s laid an egg as big as four ! 
4 Demaiies. As you would taste of heaven's bliss, 
~ ¥ Horace, speaking of the Roman people, said, Don’t tell a living soul of this. 
* Bellua multorum est capitum.” I teil! why if you knew a thing about sne, 
Eptst. I. Book 1.76. You woalda't for an instant doubt me ; 
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Your confidence I’ll ne’er abuse. 

The layer’s wife went home relieved ; 
The other broil’d to tell the fews ; 

Yeu need not ask if she believed. 

A. dame more busy could not be ; 

In twenty places, ere her tea, 

Instead of one egg, she said three! 

Nor was the story finish’d here : 

A gossip, still more keen than she, 

id four, and spoke it in the ear— 

A caution truly little worth, 

Applied to all the ears on earth. 

Of eggs, the number, thanks to Fame, 
As on from mouth to mouth she sped, 
Had grown a hundred, soothly said, 

Ere Sol had quench’d his golden flame ! 


VIL—THE DOG THAT CARRIED HIS MASTER'S 
: DINNER. 


Our eyes are not made proof against the fair, 
Nor hands against the touch of gold. 
Fidelity is sadly rare, 
And has been from the days of old. 
Well taught his appetite to check, 
And do full many a handy trick, 
A dog was trotting, light and quick, 
His master’s dinner on his neck. 
A temperate, self-denying dog was he, 
More than with such a load he liked to be. 
But atill he was, while many such as we 
Would not have scrupled to make free. 
Strange that to dogs a virtue you may teach, 
Which, do your best, to men you vainly preach! 
This dog of. ours, thus richly fitted out, 
A mastiff met, who wish’d the meat, no doubt. 
To get it was less easy than he thought ; 
The porter laid it down and fought. 
Meantime some other dogs arrive : 
Such dogs are always thick enough, 
And, fearing neither kick nor cuff, 
Upon the public thrive. 
Our hero, thus o’ermatch’d and press’d,— 
The meat in danger manifest,— 
Is fain to share it with the rest ; 
And, looking very calm and wise, 
No anger, gentlemen, he cries : 
My morsel will myself suffice ; 
The rest shall be your welcome prize. 
With this, the first his charge to violate, 
He snaps a mouthful from his freight. 
Then follow mastiff, cur, and pup, 
Till all is cleanly eaten up. 
Not sparingly the party feasted, 
And not a dog of all but tasted. 
In some such manner men abuse 
Of towns and states the revenues. 
The sheriffs, aldermen, and mayor, 
Come in for each a liberal share. 
The strongest gives the rest example : 
’Tis sport to see with what a zest 
They sweep and lick the public chest 
Of all its funds, however ample. 
If any common weal’s defender 
Should dare to say a single word, 
He’s shown his scruples are absurd, 
And finds it easy to surrender— 
Perhaps, to be the first offender. 
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VIIL—THE JOKER AND THE FISBLS. 





Soms seek for jokers ; I avoid. 

A joke must be, to be enjoy’d, 

Of wisdom’s words, by wit employ’. 
God never meant for men of sepse, 
The wits that joke to give offence, 


Perchance of these I shall be able 
To show you one preserved in fable. 
A joker at a banker’s table, 
Most amply spread to satisfy 

The height of epicurean wishes, 

Had nothing near but little fishes, 
So, taking several of the fry, 
He whisper’d to them very nigh, 
And seem’d to listen for reply. 
The guests much wonder’d what it meant, 
And stared upon him all intent. 
The joker, then with sober face, 
Politely thus explain’d the case : 
A iriend of mine, to India bound, 

Has been, I fear, 
Within a year, 

Ey rocks or tempests wreck’d and drown’d. 
I ask’d these strangers from the sea 
To tell me where my friend might be. 

But all replied they were too young 
To know the least of such a matter— 
The older fish could tell me better. 

Pray, may I hear some older tongue? 
What relish had the gentlefolks 
For such a sample of his jokes, 
Is more than I can now relate. 
They put, I’m sure, upon his plate, 
A monster of so old a date, 
He must have known the names and fate 
Of all the daring voyagers, 
Who, following the moon and stars, 
Have, by mischances, sunk their bones 
Within the realms of Davy Jones ; 
And who, for centuries, had seen, 

Far down, within the fathomless, 
Where whales themselves are sceptreless, 

The ancients in their halls of green. 


IX.—THE RAT AND THE OYSTER. 





A country rat, of little brains, 
Grown weary of inglorious rest, 
Left home with all its straws and grains, 
Resolved to know beyond his nest. 
When peeping through the nearest fence, 
How big the world is, how immense ! 
He cried ; there rise the Alps, and that 
Is doubtless famous Ararat. 
His mountains were the works of moles, 
Or dirt thrown up in digging holes! 
Some days of travel brought him where 
The tide had left the oysters bare. 
Since here our traveller saw the sea, 
He thought these shells the ships must be, 
My father was, in truth, said he, 
A coward, and an ignoramus ; 
He dared not travel: as for me, 
I’ve seen the ships and ocean famous; 
Have cross’d the deserts without drinking, 
And many dangerous streams unshrinking ; 
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Such things I know from having seen and felt them. 
And, as he went, in tales he proudly dealt them, 
Not being of those rats whose knowledge 
- Comes by their teeth on books in college. 
Among the shut-up shell-fish, one 
Was gaping widely at the sun; 
It breathed. and drank the air’s perfume, 
Expanding, like a flower in bloom. 
Both white and fat, its meat 
Appear’d a dainty treat. 
Our rat, when he this shell espied, 
Thought for his stomach to provide. 
If not mistaken in the matter, 
Said he, no meat was ever fatter, 
Or in its flavour half so fine, 
As that on which to-day I dinc. 
Thus full of hope, the foolish chap 
Thrust in his head to taste, 
And felt the pinching of a trap— 
The oyster closed in haste. 


We're first instructed, by this case, 
That those to whom the world is new 
Are wonder-struck at every view ; 

And, in the second place, 

That the marauder finds his match, 
And he is caught who thinks to catch. 


X.—THE BEAR AND THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 





A CERTAIN mountain bear, unlick’d and rude, 

By fate confined within a lonely wood, 

A new Bellerophon, whose life, 

Knew neither comrade, friend, nor wife, 

Became ingane ; for reason, as we terin it, 

Dwells never long with any hermit. 

*Tis good to mix in good society, 

Obeying rules of due propriety ; 

And better yet to be alone ; 

But both are ills when overdone. 

No animal had business where 

All grimly dwelt our hermit bear ; 

Hence, bearish as he was, he grew 

Heart-sick, and long’d for something new. 

While he to sadness was addicted, 

An aged man, not far from there, 

Was by the same disease afflicted. 

A garden was his favourite care,— 
Sweet Flora’s priesthood, light and fair, 

And eke Pomona’s—ripe and red 

The presents that her fingers shed. 

These two employments, true, are sweet 

When made 80 by some friend discreet. 

The gardens, gayly as they look, 

Talk not, (except in this my book ;) 

So, tiring of the deaf and dumb, 

Our man one morning left his home 
Some company to seek, 

That had the power to speak.-— 
The bear, with thoughts the same, 
Down from his mountain came ; 

And in a solitary place, 

They met each other, face to face. 

It would have made the boldest tremble ; 
What did our man? To play the Gascon 
The safest seem’d. He put the mask on, 

His fear contriving to diasemble. 
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The bear, unused to compliment, 
Growl’d bluntly, but with good intent, 
Come home witltf me. The man replied: 
Sir Bear, my lodgings, nearer by, 

In yonder garden you may spy, 
Where, if you'll honour me the while, 
“We'll break our fast in rural style. 
I’ve fruits and milk,—unworthy fare, 
It may be, for a wealthy bear ; 

But then I offer what I have. 

The bear accepts, with visage grave, 
But not unpleased ; and on their way, 
They grow familiar, friendly, gay. 
Arrived, you see them side by side, 
As if their friendship had been tried. 
To a companion £0 absurd, 

Blank solitude were well preferr’d, 
Yet, as the bear scarce spoke a word, 
The man was left quite at his leisure 
To trim his garden at his pleasure. 
Sir Bruin hunted—always brought 
His friend whatever game he caught 5 
But chiefly aim’d at driving flies— 

Those bold and shameless parasites, 

That vex us with their ceaseless bites— 
From off our gardener’s face and eyes. 
One day, while, stretch’d upon the ground 
The old man lay, in sleep profound, 

A fly that buzz’d around his nose,— 
And bit it sometimes, I suppose,— 
Put Bruin sadly to his trumps. 
At last, determined, up he jumps; 
I’ll stop thy noisy buzzing now, 
Says he ; I kuow precisely how. 

No sooner said than done. 

He seized a paving-stone ; 
And by his modus operandi 
Did both the fly and man die. 


A foolish friend may cause more woe 
Than could, indeed, the wisest foe. 


XI.-THE TWO FRIENDS. 





Two friends, in Monomotapa, 
Had all their interests combined. 
Their friendship, faithful and refined, 
Our country can’t exceed, do what it may, 
One night, when potent Sleep had Jaid 
All still within our planet’s shade, - 
One of the two gets up alarm’d, 
Runs over to the other’s palace, 
And hastily the servants rallies. 
His startled friend, quick arm’d, 
With purse and sword his comrade meets, 
And thus right kindly greets :— 
Thou seldom com’st at such an hour; 
I take thee for a man of sounder mind 
Than to abuse the time for sleep design’d. 
Hast lost thy purse, by Fortune's power f 
Here’s mine. Hast suffer’d insult, or a blow 
I’ve here my sword—to avenge it let us go. ° 
No, said his friend, no need I feel 
Of either silver, gold, or steel ; 
I thank thee for thy friendly zeal. 
In sleep I saw thee rather sad, 
And thought the truth might be as bad « 
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Unable to endure the fear, 
That cursed dream has brought me here. 


Which think you, reader, loved the most ! 
If doubtful this, one truth may be proposed : 
There’s nothing sweeter than a real friend: 
Not only is he prompt to lend— 

An angler delicate, he fishes 

The very deepest of your wishes, 

And spares your modesty the task 

His friendly aid to ask. 

A dream, a shadow, wakes his fear, 

When pointing at the object dear. 


XII —THE HOG, THE GOAT, AND THE SHEEP. 





A goat, ashecp, and porker fat, 
All to the market rode together. 
Their own amusement was not that 
Which caused their journey thither. 
Their coachman did not mean to “set them down” 
To see the shows and wondcrs of the town. 
The porker cried, in piercing squeals, 
As if with butchers at his heels. 
The other beasts, of milder mood, 
‘Lhe cause by no means understood. 
They saw no harm, and wonder’d why 
At such a rate the hog should cry. 
Hush there, old piggy ! said the man, 
And keep as quict as you can. 
What wrong have you to squeal about, 
And raise this devilish, deafening shout ? 
These stiller persons at your side 
Have manners much more dignified. 
Pray, have you heard 
A single word 
Come from that gentleman in wool ? 
That proves him wise. That proves him fvol, 
The testy hog replied ; 
For did he know 
To what we go, 
He'd cry almost to split his throat; 
So would her ladyship the goat. 
They only think to lose with ease, 
The goat her milk, the sheep his flecee : 
They’re, maybe, right; but as for me, 
This ride is quite another matter. 
Of service only on the platter, 
My dcath is quite a certainty. 
Adieu, my dear old piggery ! 
The porker’s logic proved at once 
Himself a prophet and a dunce. 


Hope ever gives a present ease, 

- But fear beforehand kills : 

The wisest he who least foresces 
Jnevitable ills. 


AUL.—THYRSIS AND AMARANTI. 
PUR MADEMOISKLLE DE SILLERY, 





[ #ao the Phrygian quit, 

Unarro’d with Italian wit*; 

But a divinity 

Would on Parnassus see 

A fatie more from me, 
“s Neferring to his Tales, in which he had borrowed 
many subjects from Buecaccio. 
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Such challenge to refuse, 
Without a good excuse, 
Is not the way to use 
Divinity or muse. : 
Especially to one 
Of those who truly are, 
By force of being fair, 
Made queens of human will, 
A thing should not be done 
Tn all respects so ill. 
For, be it known to all, 
From Sillery the call 
Has come for bird, and beast, 
And insects, to the least, 
To clothe their thoughts sublime 
In this my simple rhyme. 
In saying Sillery, 
All’s said that need to be. 
Her claim to it so good, 
Few fail to give her place 
Above the human race; 
How could they, if they would? 


Now come we to our end :—~ 
As she opines my tales 
Are hard to comprehend ; 
For even genius fails 
Some things to understand ; 
So let us take in hand 
To make unnecessary, 
For once, a commentary. 
Come shepherds now,—and rhyme we afterwards 
The talk between the wolves and fleecy herds. 


To Amaranth, the young and fair, 
Said Thyrsis, once, with serious air,— 
O, if you knew, like me, a certain ill, 
With which we men are harm’d, 
As well as strangely charm’d, 
No boon from IIcaven your heart could like it fill' 

Please let me name it in your ear,— 

A harmless word,—you need not fear. 
Would I deccive you, you, for whom 1 bear 
The tenderest sentiments that ever were ¢ 

Then Amaranth replied, 
What is its name? I beg you, do not hide, 
"Tis tove.—The word is beautiful ! reveal 
Its signs and symptoms, how it makes one fee].— 
Its pains are ecstacies. So sweet its stings, 
The nectar-cups and incense-pots of kings, 
Compared, are flat, insipid things. 
One strays all lonely in the wood— 
Leans silent o'er the placid flood, 
And there with great complacency, 
A certain face can see— 
Tis not one’s own—but image fair, 
Retreating, 
Fleeting, 
Meeting, 
Greeting, 
Following cverywherv. 
For all the rest of human kind, 
Ong is as good in short as blind. 
There is a shepherd wight, I ween, 
Well known upon the village green, 
Whose voice, whose name, whose turning of the 
hinge ; 
Excites upon the cheek a richer tinge— 
The thought of whom is signal for a sigh— 
The breast that heaves it knows not why— 
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Whoee face the maiden fears to see, 
Yet none so welcome still as he.— 
Here Amaranth cut short his speech: 
O01! O! is that the evil which you preach? 
To me I think it is no stranger ; 
I must have felt its power and danger. 
ere Thyrsis thought his end was gain’d, 
‘hen further thus the maid explain’d : 
’Tis just the very sentiment 
Which I have felt for Clidamant ! 
The other, vex’d and mortified, 
Now bit his lips, and nearly died. 


Like him are multitudes, who when 
leir own advancement they have meant, 
Have play'’d the game of other men. 


XIV.—THE FUNERAL OF THE LIONESS. 


THE lion’s consort died : 
Crowds, gather’d at his side, 
Must needs console the prince, 
And thus their loyalty evince 
By compliments of course, 
Which make affliction worse. 
Officially he cites 
His realm to funeral rites, 
At such a time and place 5 
His marshals of the mace 
Would order the affair. 
Judge you if all came there. 
Meantime, the prince gave way 
To sorrow night and day. 
With cries of wild lament 
His cave he well-nigh rent. 
ind from his courtiers far and near, 
rounds imitative you might hear. 


The court a country seems to me, 
Vhose people are no matter what,— 
iad gay, indifferent, or not,— 
As suits the will of majesty ; 
Or, if unable so to be, 
Their task it is to seem it all— 
Chameleons, monkeys, great and small. 
rould seem one spirit serves a thousand bodies— 
varadise, indeed, for soulless noddies. 


But to our tale again : 
The stag graced not the funeral train ; 
Of tears his cheeks bore not a stain ; 
For how could such a thing have been, 
When death avenged him on the queen, 
Who, not content with taking one, 
Had choked to death his wife and son ? 
The tears, in truth, refused to run. 
A flatterer, who watch’d the while, 
Affirm’d that he had seen him smile. 
If, as the wise man somewhere saith, 
A king’s is like a lion's wrath, 
What should King Lion’s be but death? 
The stag however could not read ; 
Hence paid this proverb little heed, 
And walk’d, intrepid, towards the throne ; 
When thus the king, in fearful tone : 
Thou caitiff of the wood! 
Presum'st to laugh at such a time! 
Joins not thy voice the mournful chime ? 
‘We suffer not the blood 
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Of such a wretch profane 
Our sacred claws to stain. 
Wolves, let a sacrifice be made, 
Avenge your mistress’ awful shade. 
Sire, did the stag reply, 
The time for tears is quite gone by; 
For in the flowers, not far from here, 
Your worthy consort did appear ; 
Her form, in spite of my surprise, 
I could not fail to recognise. 
My friend, said she, beware 
Lest funeral pomp about my bier, 
When I shall go with gods to share, 
Compe! thine eye to drop a tear. 
With kindred saints I rove 
In the Elysian grove, 
And taste a sort of bliss 
Unknown in worlds like this. 
Still, Ict the royal sorrow flow 
Its proper season here below 3 
’Tis not unpleasing, I confess. 
The king and court scarce hear him out. 
Up goes the loud and welcome shout— 
A miracle ! an apotheosis ! 
And such at once the fashion is, 
So far from dying in a ditch, 
The stag retires with presents rich. 


Amuse the ear of royalty 

With pleasant dreams, and flattery, — 
No matter what you may have done, 
Nor yct how high its wrath may run,— 
The bait is swallow’d—object won. 


XV.—THE RAT AND THE ELEPHANT. 





One’s own importance to enhance, 
Inspirited by self-cstecm, 
Is quite a common thing in France ; 
A French disease it well might seem. 
The strutting cavaliers of Spain 
Are in another manner vain. 
Their pride has more insanity, 
More silliness our vanity. 
Let’s shadow forth our own disease— 
Well worth a hundred tales like these. 


A rat, of quite the smallest size, 
Fix’d on au elephant his eyes, 
And jeer'd the beast of high descent 
Because his feet so slowly went. 
Upon his back, three stories high, 
There sat, beneath a canopy, 
A certain sultan of renown, 
His dog, and cat, and concubine, 
His parrot, servant, and his wine, 
All pilgrims to a distant town. 
The rat profess’d to be amazed 
That all the people stood and gazed 
With wonder, as he pass’d the road, 
Both at the creature and his hoad. 
As if, said he, to occupy 
A little more of Jand or sk 
Made one, in view of common sense, 
Of greater worth and consequence ! 
What see yc, men, in this parade, 
That food for wonder need be made 1 
The bulk which makes a child afraid! 
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Ir, truth, I take myself to be, 

In all respects, as good as he. — 

And further might have gone his vaunt; 
But, darting down, the cat 
Convinced him that a rat 

Is smaller than an elephant. 


XVI.—THE HOROSCOPE. 
On death we mortals often run, 
Just by the roads we take to shun. 


A father’s only heir, a son, 

Was over-loved and doted on . 

So greatly, that astrology 

Was question’d what his fate might be. 

The man of stars this caution gave— 
That, until twenty years of age, 
No lion, even in a cage, 

The boy should see,—his life to save. 

The sire, to silence every fear 

About a life so very dear, 

Forbade that any one should let 

His son beyond his threshold get. 

Within his palace walls, the boy 

Might all that heart could wish enjoy— 

Might with his mates walk, leap, and run, 

And frolic in the wildest fun. 

When come of age to love the chase, 
That exercise was oft depicted 

To him as one that brought disgrace, 


To which but blackguards were addicted. 


But neither warning nor derision 
Could change his ardent disposition. 
The youth, fierce, restless, full of blood, 
Was prompted by the boiling flood 
To love the dangers of the wood. 
The more opposed, the stronger grew 
His mad desire. ‘The cause he knew, 
For which he was so closely pent ; 

And as, where’er he went, 
In that magnificent abode, 
Both tapestry and canvas show’d 
The feats he did so much admire, 
A painted lion roused his ire. 
Ah, monster ! cried he, in his rage 
’Tis you that keep me in my cage. 

With that, he clinch’d his fist, 

To strike the harmlcss beast-— 

And did his hand impale 

Upon a hidden nail! 

And thus this cherish’d head, 
For which the healing art 
But vainly did its part, 
Was hurried to the dead 
By caution blindly meant 
To shun that sad event. 


The poet AUschylus, ‘tis said, 
By much the same precaution bled. 
A conjuror foretold 
A house would crush him in its fall ;— 
Forth sallied he, though old, 
From town and roof-protected hall, 
And took his lodgings, wet or dry, 
Abroad, beneath the open sky. 
An eagle, bearing through the air 
A tortoise for her household fare, 
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Which first she wish'd to break, 

The creature dropp’d, by sad mistake, 
Plump on the poet’s forehead barc, 

As if it were a naked rock— 

To ASschylus a fatal shock ! 


From these examples, it appears, 
This art, if true in any wise, 
Makes men fulfil the very fears 
Engender'd by its prophecies. 
But from this charge I justify, 
_ By branding it a total lie. 
I don’t believe that Nature’s powers 
Have tied her hands or pinion’d oure, 
By marking on the heavenly vault 
Our fate without mistake or fault. 
That fate depends upon conjunctions 
Of places, persons, times, and tracks, 
And not upon the functions 
Of more or less of quacks. 

A king and clown beneath one planet’s nod 

Are born ; one wields a sceptre, one a hod. 

But it is Jupiter that wills it so ! 

And who is he? A soulless clod. 

How can he cause such different powers to ficw 
Upon the aforesaid mortals here below t 
And how, indeed, to this far distant bail 
Can he impart his energy at all !— 

How pierce the ether deeps profound, 
The sun and globes that whirl around? 
A mote might turn his potent ray 

For ever from its earthward way. 

Will find it, then, in starry cope, 

The makers of the horoscope ! 

The war with which all Europe’s now afflicted — 

Deserves it not by them to’ve been predicted ¢ 
Yet heard we not a whisper of it, 

Before it came, from any prophet. 
The suddenness of passion’s gush, 
Of wayward life the headlong rush,— 
Permit they that the feeble ray 
Of twinkling planet, far away, e 
Should trace our winding, zigzag course ! 
And yet this planetary force, 
As steady as it is unknown, 
These fools would make our guide alone— 
Of all our varied life the source ! 
Such doubtful facts as 1 relate— 
The petted child’s and poet’s fate— 
Our argument may well admit. 
The blindest man that lives in France, 
The smallest mark would doubtless hit— 
Once in a thousand times—by chance. 


XVIL—TIHE ASS AND THE DOG. 


Dame Nature, our respected mother, 
Ordains that we should aid each other, 


The ass this ordinance neglected, 
Though not a creature ill-affected. 
Along the road a dog and he 

One master follow‘'d silently. 

Their master slept : meanwhile, the ass 
Applied his nippers to the grass, 

Much pleased in such a place to stop, 
Though there no thistle he could crop, 
He would not be too delicate, 

Nor spoil a dinner for a plate, 
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Which, but for that, his favourite dish, 
Were all that any ass could wish. 

My dear companion, Towser said,— 
Tis as a starving dog I ask it,— 

Pray lower down your loaded basket, 

And let me get a piece of bread. 

No answer—not a word !—indeed, 
The truth was, our Arcadian steed 
Fear’d lest, for every moment’s flight, 
His nimble teeth should lose a bite. 
At last, I counsel you, said he, to wait 

Till master is himself awake, 

Who then, unless I much mistake, 
Will give his dog the usual bait. 
Meanwhile, there issued from the wood 
A creature of the wolfish brood, 
Himself by famine sorely pinch’d. 

At sight of him the donkey flinch’d, 
And begg’d the dog to give him aid. 
The dog budged not, but answer made,— 
I counsel thee, my friend, to run, 
Till master’s nap is fairly done ; 
There can, indeed, be no mistake, 
That he will very soon awake ; 
Till then, scud off with all your might ; 
And should he snap you in your flight, 
This ugly wolf,—why, let him feel 
The greeting of your well-shod heel. 
I do not doubt, at all, but that 
Will be enough to lay him flat. 
But ere he ceased it was too late ; 
The ass had met his crue) fate. 


Thus selfishness we reprobate. 


XVII—THE PASHAW AND THE MERCHANT. 





A rrapine Greek, for want of law, 

Protection bought of a pashaw ; 

And like a nobleman he paid, 

Much rather than a man of trade— 

Protection being, Turkish-wise, 

A costly sort of merchandise. 

So costly was it, in this case, 

“he Greek complain’d, with tongue and face. 

Three other Turks, of lower rank, 

Would guard his substance as their own, 
And all draw less upon his bank, 

Than did the great pashaw alone. 

The Greek their offer gladly heard, 

And closed the bargain with a word. 

The said pashaw was made aware, 

And counsel’d with a prudent care, 

These rivals to anticipate, 

By sending them to heaven’s gate, 

As messengers to Mahomet— 

Which measure should he much delay, 

Himself might go the self-same way, 

By poison offer’d secretly, 

Sent on, before his time, to be 

Protector to such arts and trades 

As flourish in the world of shades. 

On this advice, the Turk—no gander— 

Behaved himself like Alexander*, 


tana - 
* Who took the medicine presented to him by his phy- 
cian Philip, the moment after he had received a letter 
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Straight to the merchant’s, firm and stable, 
He went, and took a seat at table. 

Such calm assurance there was seen, 

Both in his words and in his mien, 

That e’en that weasel-sighted Grecian 
Could not suspect him of suspicion. 


My friend, said he, I know you've quit me, 
And some think caution would befit me, 


Lest to despatch me be your plan: 
But, deeming you too good a man 
To injure either friends or foes 
With poison’d cups or secret blows, 
I drown the thought, and say no more. — 
But, as regards the three or four 
Who take my place, 
I crave your grace 
To listen to an apologue. 


A shepherd, with a single dog, 

Was ask’d the reason why. 
He kept a dog, whose least supply 
Amounted to a loaf of bread 
For every day. The people said 
He’d better give the animal 
To guard the village scnior’s hall ; 
For him, a shepherd, it would be 
A thriftier economy 
To keep small curs, say two or three, 
That would not cost him half the food, 
And yet for watching be as good. 
The fools, perhaps, forgot to tell 
If they would fight the wolf as well. 
The silly shepherd, giving heed, 
Cast off his dog of mastiff breed, 
And took three dogs to watch his cattle, 
Which ate far less, but fled in battle. 
His flock such counsel lived to rue, 
As doubtlessly, my friend, will you. 
If wise, my aid again you'll seek— 
And so, persuaded, did the Greek. 


Not vain our tale, if it convinces 
Small states that ’tis a wiser thing 
To trust a single powerful king, 

Than half a dozen petty princes. 


XIX.—THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE 





BrtwEEn two citizens 

A controversy grew. 
The one was poor, but much he knew : 
The other, rich, with little sense, 
Claim’d that, in point of excellence, 
The merely wise should bow.the knee 
To all such money’d men as he. 
The merely fools, he should have said ; 
For why should wealth hold up its head, 
When merit from its side hath fled 1 

My friend, quoth Bloated-purse 
To his reverse, 

You think yourself considerable. 
Pray, tell me, do you keep a table ? 
What comes of this incessant reading, 
In point of lodging, clothing, feeding ? 
It gives one, true, the highest chamber, 
One coat for June and for December, 


His shadow for his sole attendant, 


announcing that that very man designed to puison him,— And hunger always in th’ ndank 


Annan, L. II, Chap. XIV. 
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What profits he his country, too, 
Who scarcely ever spends a sou ¢ 
Will, haply, be a public charge 1 
Who profits more the state at large, 
Than he whose luxuries dispense 
Among the people wealth immense t 
We set the streams of life a flowing ; 
We set all sorts of trades a guing. 
The spinner, weaver, sewer, vender, 
And many a wearer, fair and tender, 
All live and flourish on the spender— 
As do, indeed, the reverend rooks 
Who ‘waste their time in making books. 
These words, so full of impudence, 
Received their proper recompense. 
The man of Ictters held his peace, 
Though much he might have said with ease. 
A war avenged him soon and well ; 
In it their common city fell. 
Both fled abroad ; the ignorant, 
By fortune thus brought down to want, 
as treated everywhere with scorn, 
And roamed about, a wretch forlorn ; 
Whereas the scholar, everywhere, 
Was nourish’d by the public care. 


Let fools the studious despise ; 
There’s nothing lost by being wise. 


XX.—JUPITER AND THE THUNDERBOLTS. 





Satp Jupiter, one day, 

As on a cloud he lay, 

Observing all our crimes, 

Come, let us change the times, 

By leasing out anew 

A world whose wicked crew 

Have wearied out our grace, 

And cursed us to our face. 

Hie hellward, Mercury ; 

A Fury bring to me, 

The direst of the three. 

Race nursed too tenderly ! 

This day your doom shall be. 
E’en while he spoke their fate, 
His wrath began to moderate. 


O kings, with whom his will 

Hath lodged our good and ill, 

Your wrath and storm between 

One night should intervene. 
The god of rapid wing 

And lip unfaltering 

To sunless regions sped, 

And met the sisters dread. 

To grim Tisiphone 

And pale Megzera, he 

Preferr’d, as murderess, 

Alecto, pitiless. ; 

This choice so roused the fiend, 
By Pluto’s beard she swore 
The human race no more 

Should be by handfuls glean’d, 
But in one solid mass 

Th’ infernal gates should pass. 

But Jove, displeased with both 

The Fury and her oath, 


Despatch'd her back to hell. 
And then a bolt he hurl'd, 
Down on a faithless world, 
Which in a desert fell. 
Aim’d by a father’s arm, 
It caused more fear than harm. 
All fathers strike aside.) 
hat did from this betide ? 
Our evil race grew bold, 
Resumed their wicked tricks, 
Increased them manifold; 
Till, all Olympus through, 
Indignant murmurs flew, 
When, swearing by the Styx, 
The sire that rules the air 
Storms promised to prepare 
More terrible and dark, 
Which should not miss their mark. 
A father’s wrath it is ! 
The other deities 
All in one voice exclaim'd ; 
And, might the thing be named, 
Some other god would make 
Bolts better for our sake. 
This Vulcan undertook. 
His rumbling forges shook 
And glow’d with fervent heat, 
While Cyclops blew and beat. 
Forth from the plastic flame 
Two sorts of bolts there came. 
Of these, one misses not: 
Tis by Olympus shot, — 
That is, the gods at large. 
The other, bearing wide, 
Hits mountain-top or side, 
Or makes a cloud its targe. 
And this it is alone 
Which leaves the father’s throne. 


XXI-—THE FALCON AND THE CAPON. 





You often hear a sweet seductive call : 

If wise, you hasten towards it not at all,— 
And, if you heed my apologue, 
You act like John de Nivelle’s dog*. 


A capon, citizen of Mans, 

Was summon’d from a throng 
To answer to the village squire, 
Before tribunal call’d the fire. 

The matter to disguise, 

' The kitchen sheriff wise 
Cried, Biddy—Biddy—Biddy !— 
But not a moment did he— 

This Norman and a half t— 
The smooth official trust. 
Your bait, said he, is dust, 

And I’m too old for chaff. 

Meantime, a falcon, on his perch, 

Observed the flight and scarch. 


* A dog which, according to the French proverb, ran 
away when his master called him. 

t Though the Normans are proverbial for their shzowd- 
ness, the French have, nevertheless, 8 proverb that they 
come to Paris tu be hanged. Hence La Fontaine makoe 
his capon, who knew how to shun a similar fate, le 
Normand et demi—the Norman and a half. 
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In man, by instinct or experience, 
The capons have a0 little confidence, 
That this was not without much trouble caught, 
Though for a splendid supper sought. 
To lie, the morrow night, 
In brilliant candle-light, 
Supinely on a dish 
*Midst viands, fowl, and fish, __ 
With all the ease that heart could wish— 
This honour, from his master kind, 
The fowl would gladly have declined. 
Outeried the bird of chase, 
As in the weeds he eyed the skulker’s face,— 
Why, what a stupid, blockhead race !— 
Such witless, brainless fools 
Might well defy the schools. 
For me, I understand 
To chase at word 
The swiftest bird, 
Aloft, o’er sea or land; 
At slightest beck, 
Returning quick 
To perch upon my master’s hand. 
There, at his window he appears— 
He waits thee—hasten—hast no cars ? 
Ah! that I have, the fowl replied ; 
But what from master might betide ? 
Or cook, with cleaver at his side ? 
Return you may for such a call, 
But let me fly their fatal hall ; 
And spare your mirth at my expense : 
Whate’er I lack, ’tis not the sense 
To know that all this swect-toned breath 
Is spent to lure me to my death. 
If you had seen upon the spit 
As many of the falcons roast 
As I have of the eapon host, 
You would not thus reproach my wit. 


XXI.—THE CAT AND THE RAT 


Foor creatures, wont to prowl.— 
Sly Grab-and-Snatch, the cat, 
Grave Evil-bode, the owl, 
Thief Nibble-stitch, the rat, 
And Madam Weasel, prim and fine,— 
Inhabited a rotten pine. 
A man their home discover’d there, 
And set, one night, a cunning snare. 
The cat, a noted early-riser, 
Went forth, at break of day, 
To hunt her usual prey. 
Not much the wiser 
For morning’s feeble ray, 
The noose did suddenly surprise her. 
Waked by her strangling cry, 
Gray Nibble-stitch drew nigh : 
As full of joy was he 
As of despair was she, 
For in the noose he saw 
His foe of mortal paw. 
Dear friend, said Mrs. Grab-and-Snatch, 
Do, pray, this cursed cord detach. 
I’ve always known your skill, 
And often your good-will ; 
Now help me from this worst of snares, 
In which I fell at unawares, 
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’Tis by a sacred right, 
_ You, sole of all your race, 
By special love and grace, 
Have been my favourite— 
The darling of my eyes. 
’T was order’d by celestial cares, 
No doubt ; I thank the blessed skies, 
That, going out to say my prayers, 
As cats devout each morning do, 
This net has made me pray to you. 
Come, fall to work upon the cord. 
Replied the rat, And what reward 
Shall pay me, if I dare ? 
Why, said the cat, I swear 
To be your firm ally: 
Henceforth, eternally, 
These powerful claws are yours, 
Which safe your life insures. 
I'll guard from quadruped and fowl 3 
T’ll eat the weasel and the owl. 
Ah, cried the rat, you fool ! 
I’m quite too wise to be your tool. 
He said, and sought his snug retreat, 
Close at the rotten pine-trce’s feet, 
Where plump he did the weasel meet ; 
Whom shunning by a happy dodge, 
He climb’d the hollow trunk to lodge ; 
And there the savage ow] he saw. 
Necessity became his law, 
And down he went, the rope to gnaw 
Strand after strand in two he bit, 
And freed, at last, the hypocrite. 
That moment came the man in sight ; 
The new allies took hasty flight. 


A good while after that, 
Our liberated cat 
Espied her favourite rat, 
Quite out of reach, and on his guard. 
My friend, said she, I take your shyness hard ; 
Your caution wrongs my gratitude ; 
Approach, and greet your staunch ally. 
Do you suppose, dear rat, that I 
Forget the solemn oath I mew’'d % 
Do I forget, the rat replied, 
To what your nature is allied ? 
To thankfulness, or even pity, 
Can cats be ever bound by treaty ? 


Alliance from necessity 
Is safe just while it has to be. 


XXIIL—THE TORRENT AND TIIE RIVER, 





Wira mighty rush and roar, 
Adown a mountain steep 
A torrent tumbled,—swelling o’er 
Its rugged banks,—and bore 
Vast ruin in its sweep. 
The traveller were surely rash 
To brave its whirling, foaming dash, 
But one, by robbers sorely press’d, 
Its terrors haply put to test. . 
They were but threats of foam and sound, 
The loudest where the least profound. 
With cqurage from his safe success, 
His foes continuing to press, 
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He met a river in his course : 
On stole its waters, calm and deep, 
So silently they seem’d asleep, 
All sweetly cradled, as I ween, 
In sloping banks, and gravel clean,— 
They threaten’d neither man nor horse. 
Both ventured; but the noble steed, 
That saved from robbers by his speed, 
From that deep water could not save ; 
Both went to drink the Stygian wave ; 
Both went to cross, (but not to swim,) 
Where reigns a monarch stern and grim, 
Far other streams than ours. 


Sill men are men of dangerous powers ; 
Elsewhere, ’tis only ignorance that cowers. 


XXIV.—EDUCATION. 





Lapiucxk and Ceesar brothers were, descended 
¥ rom dogs by Fame the most commended, 
Who falling, in their puppyhood, 
To different masters ancicntly, 
One dwelt and hunted in the boundless wood ; 
From thieves the other kept a kitchen free. 
At first, each had another name ; 
But, by their bringing up, it came, 
While one improved upon his nature, 
The other grew a sordid creature, 
Till, by some scullion called Lapluck, 
The name ungracious ever stuck. 
To high exploits his brother grew, 
Put many a stag at bay, and tore 
Full many a trophy from the boar ; 
In short, him first, of all his crew, 
The world as Coesar knew ; 
And care was had, lest, by a baser mate, 
His noble blood should e’er degenerate. 
Not so with his neglected brother ; 
He made whatever came a mother ; 
And, by the laws of population, 
His race became a countless nation— 
The common turnspits throughout France: 
Where danger is, they don’t advance:— 
Precisely the antipodes 
Of what we call the Coesars, these! 


Oft falls the son below his sire’s estate ; 

Through want of care all things degenerate. 

For lack of nursing Nature and her gifts, 

What crowds from gods become mere kitchen thrifts! 


XXV.—THE TWO DOGS AND THE DEAD ASS. 





Tur Virtues should be sisters, hand in hand, 
Since banded brothers all the Vices stand ; 
When one of these our hearts attacks, 
All come in file ; there only lacks, 
From out the cluster, here and there, 

A mate of some antagonising pair, 

That can’t agree the common roof to share. 

But all the Virtues, as a sisterhood, 

Have scarcely ever in one subject stood. 
We find one brave, but passionate ; 
Another prudent, but ingrate. 
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Of beasts, the dog may claim to be 
The pattern of fidelity ; 
But, for our teaching little wiser, 
He’s both a fool and gormandiser. 
For proof, I cite two mastiffs, that espied 
A dead ass floating on a water wide. 
The distance growing more and more, 
Because the wind the carcass bore,— 
My friend, said one, your eyes are best ; 
Pray let them on the water rest: 
What thing is that I seem to see ? 
An ox, or horse ? what can it be ? 
Hey! cried his mate; what matter which, 
Provided we could get a flitch ? 
It doubtless is our lawful prey : 
The puzzle is to find some way 
To get the prize; for wide the space 
To swim, with wind against your face*. 
Let’s drink the flood ; our thirsty throats 
Will gain the end as well as boats. 
The water swallow’d, by and bye 
We'll have the carcass, high and dry— 
Enough to last a week, at least. 
Both drank as some do at a feast ; 
Their breath was quench’d before thcir thirst, 
Aud presently the creatures burst ! 


And such is man. Whatever he 
May set his soul to do or be, 
To him is possibility. 
How many vows he makes! 
How many steps he takes! 
How does he strive, and pant, and strain, 
Fortune’s or Glory’s prize to gain ! 
If round my farm off well-I must, 
Or fill my coffers with the dust, 
Or master Hebrew, science, history,— 
I make my task to drink the sea. 
One spirit’s projects to fulfil, 
Four bodies would require; and atill 
The work would stop half-done ; 
The lives of four Methuselahs, 
Placed end to end for use, alas ! 
Would not suffice the wants of one. 


XXVI.—DEMOCRITUS AND TIIE PEOPLE OF 
ABDERA, 
How do I hate the tide of vulgar thought ! 
Profane, unjust, with childish folly fraught, 
It breaks and bends the rays of truth divine, 
And by its own conceptions measures mine. 
Famed Epicurus’ master tried 
The power of this unstable tide. 
His country said the sage was inad— 
The simpletons! But why 
No prophet ever honour had 
Beneath his native sky. 
Democritus, in truth, was wise ; 
The mass were mad, with faith in liea. 
So far this error went, 
That all Abdera sent 
To old Hippocrates 
To cure the sad disease. 
Our townsman, said the messengers, 


nn ee 


* Did La Fontaine, to enhance the folly of these anur 


make them bad judges of the course of the wind, or did tn 
forget what he had said a few lines above?—-TRANSLATOR. 
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Hath lost his wits! Democritus, 
By study spoil'd, is lost to us. 
ere he but fill’d with ignorance, 
We should esteem him less a dunce. 
He saith that worlds like this exist, 
An absolutely endless list,— 
And peopled, even, it may be, 
With countless hosts as wise as we! 
But, not contented with such dreams, 
His brain with viewless “ atoms” teems, 
Instinct with deathless life, it seems. 
And, never stirring from the sod below, 
He weighs and measures all the stars ; 
And, while he knows the universe, 
Himself he doth not know. 
Though now his lips he strictly bars, 
He once delighted to converse. 
Come, godlike mortal, try thy art divine 
Where traits of worst insanity combine. 
Small faith the great physician lent, 
But still, perhaps more readily, he went. 

And mark what meetings strange 
Chance causes in this world of change ! 

Hippocrates arrived in season, 

Just as his patient (void of reason !) 
Was searching whether reason’s home, 
In talking animals and dumb, 

Be in the head, or in the heart, 

Or in some other local part. 

All calmly seated in the shade, 

Where brooks their softest music made, 

He traced, with study most insane, 

The convolutions of a brain ; 

And at his feet lay many a scroll— 

The works of sages on the soul. 

Indeed, so much absorb’d was he, 

His friend, at first, he did not see. 

A pair so admirably match’d, 

Their compliments erelong despatch’d. 
* In time and talk, as well as dress, 

The wise are frugal, I confess. 

Dismissing trifles, they began 

At once with eagerness to scan 

The life, and soul, and laws of man ; 
Wor stopp’d till they had travell’d o’er all 
‘he ground, from physical to moral. 

My time and space would fail 
To give the full detail. 


But I have said enough to show 

How little ’tis the people know. 

How true, then, goes the saw abroad— 
Their voice is but the voice of God! 


XXVIT.—THE WOLF AND THE HUNTER. 





Txov lust of gain,—foul fiend, whose evil eyes 
Regard as nought the blessings of the skies, 
Must I forever battle thee in vain ? 
How long demandest thou to gain 
The meaning of my lessons plain ? 
Will constant getting never cloy ? 
Will man ne’er slacken to enjoy ? 
Haste, friend; thou hast not long to live ; 
Let me the precious word repent, 
And listen to it, J entreat ; 
A richer lesson none can give— 
The sovereign antidote for surrow— 


ENJOY.—I will.—But when !—To-morrow.— 
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Ah ! death,may take you on the way, 
Why not enjoy, I ask, to-day t 
Lest envious fate your hopes ingulf, 

As once it served the hunter and the wolf. 
The former, with his fatal bow, 
A noble deer had laid full low : 
A fawn approach’d, and quickly lay 

Companion of the dead, - 

For side by side they bled. ' 
Could one have wish’d a richer prey ? 
Such luck had been enough to sate 
A hunter wise and moderate. 


Meantime a boar, as big as e’er was taken, 
Our archer tempted, proud, and fond of bacon, 


Another candidate for Styx, 
Struck by his arrow, foams and kicks. 
But strangely do the shears of Fate 
To cut his cable hesitate. 
Alive, yet dying, there he lies, 
A glorious and a dangerous prize. __ 
And was not this enough? Not quite, 
To fill a conqueror’s appetite ; 
For, ere the boar was dead, he spied 
A partridge by a furrow’s side— 
A trifle to his other game. 
Once more his bow he drew ; 
The desperate boar upon him came, 
And in his dying vengeance slew : 
The partridge thank’d him as she flew. 


Thus much is to the covetous address’d ; ° 
The miscrly shall have the rest. 


A wolf, in passing, saw that woeful sight. 
O Fortune, cried the savage, with delight, 

A fane to thee I’!] build outright ! 

Four carcasses ! how rich! but spare— 

1’1l make them last—such luck is rare, 

(The ~niser’s everlasting plea.) 

They’ll last a month, for—let me see— 
One, two, three, four—the weeks are four, 
1f I can count—and some days more. 

Well, two days hence 
And I'll commence. 
Meantime, the string upon this bow 
I'll stint myself to eat ; 
For by its mutton-smell I know 
’Tis made of entrails sweet. 

His entrails rued the fatal weapon, 

Which, while he heedlessly did step on, 

The arrow pierced his bowels deep, 

And laid him lifeless on the heap. 


Hark, stingy souls! insatiate leeches ! 
Our text this solemn duty teaches,— 
Enjoy the present ; do not wait 

To share the wulf’s or hunter’s fate. 


BOOK IX. 


I.—TIG FAITHLESS DEPOSITARY. 





THanks to Memory's daughters nine, 
Animals have graced my line : 

Higher heroes in my story 

Might have won me leas of glory. 
Wolves, in language of the sky, 

Talk with dogs throughout my verse ; 
Beasts with others shrewdly vie, 
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Representing characters ; 

Fools in furs not second-hand, 

Sages hoof’d or feather’d, stand : 

Fewer truly are the latter, 

More the former—ay, and fatter. 
Flourish also in my scene 

Tyrants, villains, mountebanks, 

Beasts incapable of thanks, 

Beasts of rash and reckless pranks, 
Beasts of sly and flattering mien ; 
Troops of liars, too, I ween. 

‘As to men, of every age, 

All are liars, saith the sage. 

Had he writ but of the low, 

One could hardly think it so ; 

But that human mortals, all, 

Lie like serpents, great and small, 

Had another certified it, . 

J, for one, should have denied it. 

He who lies in Ausop’s way, 

Or like Homer, minstrel gray, 

Is no liar, sooth to say. 

Charms that bind us like a dream, 
Offepring of their happy art, 

Cloak’d in fiction, more than seem 
Truth to offer to the heart. 

Both have left us works which | 

Think unworthy e’er to die. 

Liar call not him who squares 

All his ends and aims with theirs ; 
But from sacred truth to vary, 
Like the false depositary, 

Is to be, by every rule 
Both a liar and a fool. 

The story goes : 

A man of trade, 

In Persia, with his neighbour made 

Deposit, as he left the state, 

Of iron, say a hundredweight. 

Return’d, said he, My iron, neighbour. 

Your iron! you have lost your labour ; 

I grieve to say it,—’pon my soul, 

A rat has eaten up the whole. 

My men were sharply scolded at, 

But yet a hole, in spite of that, 
Was left, as one is wont to be 
In every barn or granary, 

By which crept in that cursed rat. 

Admiring much the novel thief, 

The man affected full belief. 

Ere long, his faithless neighbour’s child 
He stole away,—a heavy lad,— 
And then to supper bade the dad, 
Who thus plead off in accents sad :— 
Jt was but yesterday I had 

A boy as fine as ever smiled, 

An only son, as dear as life, 

The darling of myself and wife. 

Alas ! we have him now no more, 

And at joy with us is o’er. 

Replied the merchant, Yesternight, 

_ By evening's faint and dusky ray, 

I saw a monstrous owl alight, 

And bear your darling son away 

To yonder tottering ruin gray. 
Can I believe you, when you say 
An owl bore off so large a prey 3 
How could it be ? the father cried ; 

The thing ia surely quite absurd ; 

My son with ease kill’d the bird. 
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The how of it, the man replied, 
Is not my province to decide ; 
I know I saw your son arise, 
Borne through the air befure my eyes, 
Why should it seem a strange affnix, 
Mereover, in a country where 
A single rat contrives to eat 
A hundred pounds of iron meat, 
That owls should be of strength to lift ye 
A booby boy that weighs but fifty ? 
The other plainly saw the trick, 
Restored the iron very quick, 
And got, with shame as well as joy, 
Possession of his kidnapp’d boy. 


The like occurr’d two travellers between, 
One was of those 
Who wear a microscope, I ween, 
Each side the nose. 

Would you believe their tales romantic, 
Our Europe, in its mousters, beats 
The lands that feel the tropic heats, 

Surcharged with all that is gigantic. 

This person, feeling free 

To use the trope hyperbole, 

Had seen a cabbage with his eyes 

Exceeding any house in size, 

Aud I have seen, the other cries, 
Resolved to leave his fellow in the lurch, 
A pot that would have held a church. 

Why, friend, don’t give that doubting look.- 
The pot was made your cabbages to cook. 
This pot-discoverer was a wit ; 
The iron-monger, too, was wise. 
To such absurd and ultra lies 

Their answers were exactly fit. 

’T were doing honour overmuch, 

To reason or dispute with such. 

To overbid them is the shortest path, 
And less provocative of wrath. 


Il.—THE TWO DOVES. 





Two doves once cherish’d for each other 
The love that brother hath for brother. 
But one, of scenes domestic tiring, 
To see the foreign world aspiring, 
Was fool enough to undertake 
A journey long, o’er land and lake. 
What plan is this # the other cried ; 
Wouldst quit so soon thy brother’s side } 
This absence is the worst of ills ; 
Thy heart may bear, but me it kills. 
Pray, let the dangers, toil, and care, 
Of which all travellers tell, 
Your courage somewhat quell. 
Still, if the season later were— 
O wait the zephyrs !—hasten not— 
Just now the raven, on his oak, 
In hoarser tones than usual spoke. 
My heart forebodes the saddest lot,— 
The falcons, nets—Alas, it rains! — 
My brother, are thy wants supplied-—- 
Provisions, shelter, pocket-guide, 
And all that unto health pertains ¢ 
These words occasion’d some demur 
In our imprudent traveller. 
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But restless curiosity 

Prevail’d at last ; and so said he,— 
The matter is not worth a sigh; 
Three days, at most, will satisfy, 
And then, returning, I shall tell 
You all the wonders that befell, —— 
With scenes enchanting and sublime 
Shall sweeten all our coming time. 
Who seeth nought, hath nought to say. 
My travel’s course, from day to day, 
Will be the source of great delight. 

A store of tales I shall relate,— 

Say there I lodged at such a date, 
And saw there such and such a sight. 
You'll think it all occurr’d to you.— 
On this, both, weeping, bade adieu. 
Away the lonely wanderer flew.— 

A thunder-cloud began to lower ; 

He sought, as shelter from the shower, 
The only tree that graced the plain, 
Whose leaves ill turn’d the pelting rain. 
The sky once more serene above, 

: On flew our drench’d and dripping dove, 
And dried his plumage as he could. 
Next, on the borders of a wood, 

He spied some scatter’d grains of wheat, 
Which one, he thought, might safely eat ; 
For there another dove he saw. — 
He felt the snare around him draw ! 
‘This wheat was but a treacherous bait 
To lure poor pigeons to their fate. 
The snare had been so Jong in use, 
With beak and wings he struggled loose : 
Some feathers perish'd while it stuck ; 
But, what was worst in point of luck, 
A hawk, the cruellest of foes, 
Perceived him clearly as he rose, 
Off dragging, like a runaway, 
A piece of string. The bird of prey 
Had bound him, in a moment more, 
Much faster than he was before, 
But from the clouds an eagle came, 
And made the hawk himself his game. 
By war of robbers profiting, 
The dove for safety plied the wing, 
And, lighting on a ruin’d wall, 
Believed his dangers ended all. 
A roguish boy had there a sling, 
(ge pitiless 
e must confess,). 

And, by a most unlucky fling, 
Half kill’d our hapless dove ; 
Who now, no more in love 

With foreign travelling, 

And lame in leg and wing, 


Straight homeward urged his crippled flight, 


Fatigued, but glad, arrived at night, 
In truly sad and piteous plight. 

The doves rejoin’d, I leave you all to say, 
What pleasure might their pains repay. 
Ah, happy lovers, would you roam t— 
Pray, let it not be far from home. 

To each the other ought to be 
A world of beauty ever new ; 
In each the other ought to see 
The whole of what is good and true. 


Myzelf have loved ; nor would I then, 
For all the wealth of crownéd men, 
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Or arch celestial, paved with gold, 

The presence of those woods have sold, 
And fields, and banks, and hillocks, which 
Were by the joyful steps made rich, 

And smiled beneath the charming eyes 
Of her who made my heart a prize— 

To whom I pledged it, nothing loath, 
And seul’d the pledge with virgin oath. 


Ah, when will time such moments bring again ! 
To me are sweet and charming objects vain— 
My soul forsaking to its restless mood ¢ 


O, did my wither’d heart but dare 

To kindle for the bright and good, : 
Should not I find the charm still there ¢ 
Is love, #0 me, with things that were t 


Ill.—THE MONKEY AND THE LEOPARD. 





A MONKEY and a Jeopard were 

The rivals at a country fair. 

Each advertised his own attractions. 
Said one, Good sirs, the highest place 
My merit knows ; for, of his grace, 
The king hath seen me face to face ; 

And, judging by his looks and actions, 

I gave the best of satisfactions, 

When I am dead, ’tis plain enough, 

My skin will make his royal muff. 

So richly is it streak’d and spotted, 

So delicately waved and dotted, 

Its various beauty cannot fail to please. 

And, thus invited, everybody sees ; 

But soon they see, and soon depart. 

The monkey’s show-bill to the mart 

His merits thus sets forth the while, 

All in his own peculiar style :— 

Come, gentlemen, I pray you, come ; 

In magic arts I am at home. 

The whole variety in which 

My neighbour boasts himself so rich, 

Ts to his simple skin confined, 

While mine is living in the mind. 

Your humble servant, Monsieur Gille, 

The son-in-law to Tickleville, 

Pope’s monkey, and of great renown, 

Is now ve freshly come to town, 

Arrived in three batenux, express, 
Your worships to address ; 

For he can speak, you understand ; 

Can dance, and practise sleight of hand ; 


Can jump through hoops, and balance sticks ; 
In short, can do a thousand tricks ; 


And all for blancos six— 

Not, messieurs, for a sou. 
And, if you think the price won’t do, 
When you have seen, then he'll restore 
Each man his money at the door. 


The ape was not to reason blind ; 
For who in wealth of dress can find 
Such charms as dwell in wealth of mind t 


- One meets our ever-new desires, 


The other in a moment tires. 


Alas | how many lords there are, 
Of src eae and lofty mien, 


Who, like leopard at the fair, 
Show all their talents on the skin ! 
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Gov’s works are good. This truth to prove 
Around the world I need not move ; 
I do it by the nearest pumpkin. 

This fruit so large, on vine so small, 
Surveying once, exclaim’d a bumpkin— 

What could He mean who made us all ? 

He’s left this pumpkin out of place. 

If I had order’d in the case, 

Upon that oak it should have hung— 

A noble fruit as ever swung 

To grace a tree so firm and strong. 

Indeed, it was a great mistake, 

As this discovery teaches, 

That I myself did not partake 

His counsels whom my curate preaches. 

All things had then in order come ; 

This acorn, for example, 
Not bigger than my thumb, 

Had not disgraced a tree so ample. 

The more I think, the more I wonder 
To see outraged proportion's laws, 
And that without the slightest cause ; 

God surely made an awkward blunder. 
With such reflections proudly fraught, 
Our sage grew tired of mighty thought, 
And threw himself on Nature’s lap, 
Beneath an oak, to take his nap. 
Plump on his nose, by lucky hap, 

An acorn fell ; he waked, and in 

The matted beard that graced his chin, 
He found the cause of such a bruise 
As made him different language use. 
O! O! he cried; I bleed! I bleed! 
And this is what has done the deed ! 
But, truly, what had been my fate, 
Had this had half a pumpkin’s weight ! 
I see that God had reasons good, 

And all his works well understood. 
Thus home he went in humbler mood. 


V.—THE SCHOOLBOY, THE PEDANT, AND THE 


OWNER OF A GARDEN. 





A poy who savour'd of his school,— 
A double rogue and double fool,— 
By youth and by the privilege 
Which pedants have, by ancient right, 
To alter reason and abridge,— 
A neighbour robb’d, with fingers light, 
Of flowers and fruit. This neighbour had, 
Of fruits that make the autumn glad, 
The very best—and none but he. 
Each season brought, from plant and tree, 
To him its tribute ; for, in spring, 
His was the brightest blossoming. 
One day, he saw our hopeful lad 
Perch’d on the finest tree he had, 
Not only stuffing down the fruit, 
But spoiling, like a Vandal brute, 
The buds that play advance-courier 
Of plenty in the coming year. 
The branches, too, he rudely tore, 
And carried things to such a pass, 
The owner sent his servant o’er 
To tell the master of his class. 
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The latter came, and came attended 
By all the urchins of his schoo}, 
And thus one plunderer’s mischief mended 
By pouring in an orchard-full. 
It seems the pedant was intent 
On making public punishment, 
To teach his boys the force of law, 
And strike their roguish hearts with awe. 
The use of which he first must show 
From Virgil and from Cicero, 
And many other ancients noted, 
From whom, in their own tongues, he quoted. 
So long, indeed, his lecture lasted, 
While not a single urchin fasted, 
That, ere its close, their thievish crimes 
Were multiplied a hundred times. 


I hate all eloquence and reason 
Expended plainly out of season. 
Of all the beasts that earth have cursed 
While they have fed on ’t, 
The school-boy strikes me as the worst— 
Except the pedant. 
The better of these neighbours two 
For me, I’m sure, would never do. 


VYIL—THE SCULPTOR AND THE STATUE OF 
JUPITER. 


A BLOCK of marble was so fine, 
To buy it did a sculptor hasten. 
What shall my chisel, now ’tis mine== 
A god, a table, or a basin ? 


A god, said he, the thing shall be ; 
I'll arm it, too, with thunder. 

Let people quake, and bow the knee 
With reverential wonder. 


So well the cunning artist wrought 
All things within a mortal’s reach, 

That soon the marble wanted nought 
Of being Jupiter, but speech. 


Indeed, the man whose skill did make 
Had scarcely laid his chisel down, 
Before himself began to quake, 
And fear his manufacture’s frown 


And even this excess of faith 
The poet once scarce fell behind, 
The hatred fearing, and the wrath, 
Of gods the product of his mind. 


This trait we see in infancy 
Between the baby and its doll, 
Of wax or china, it may be— 
A pocket stuff’d, or folded shawl. 


Imagination rules the heart : 
And here we find the fountain head 
From whence the pagan errors start, 
That o’er the teeming nations spread. 


With violent and flaming zeal, 

Each takes his own chimera’s part 3 
Pygmalion doth a passion feel 

For Venus chisel’d by his art. 
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All men, as far as in them lies, 
Create realities of dreams. ‘ 

To truth our nature proves but ice ; 
To falsehood, fire it seems. 
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But all of this beneath the rose. 

One smacketh ever of the place 

Where first he show’d the world nis face. 
Thus far the fable ’s clear as light; 

But, if we take a nearer sight, 

There lurks within its drapery 
Somewhat of graceless sophistry ; 


For who, that worships e’en the glorious sun, 


VIL—THE MOUSE METAMORPIIOSED INTO A Would not prefer to wed some cooler one 1 
MAID. And doth a fiea’s exceed a giant’s might, 


A Mousse once from an owl’s beak fell ; 
I’d not have pick’d it up, I wis; 
A Bramin did it: very well; 
Each country has its prejudice. 
The mouse, indeed, was sadly bruised. 
Although, as neighbours, we are used 

To be more kind to many others, 

The Bramins treat the mice as brothers. 
The notion haunts their heads, that when 
The soul goes forth from dying men, 

It enters worm, or bird, or beast, 
As Providence or Fate is pleased ; 
And on this mystery rests their law, 

Which from Pythagoras they’re said to draw. 
And hence the Bramin kindly pray’d 
To one who knew the wizard’s trade, 

To give the creature, wounded sore, 
The form in which it lodged before. 
Forthwith the mouse became a maid, 
Of years about fifteen ; 
A lovelier was never scen. 
She would have waked, I ween, 
In Priam’s son, a fiercer flame 
Than did the beauteous Grecian dame. 
Surprised at such a novelty, 
The Bramin to the damsel cried, 
Your choice is free ; 
For every he 
Will seek you for his bride. 
Said she, Am I to have a voice ? 
The strongest, then, shall be my choice. 

O sun! the Bramin cried, this maid {s thine, 

And thou shalt be a son-in-law of mine. 

No, said the sun, this murky cloud, it secms, 

In strength exceedsme, since he hides my beams ; 

And him I counsel you to take. 
Again the reverend Bramin spake— 
O cloud, on-flying with thy stores of water, 
Pray wast thou born to wed my daughter ? 

Ah, no, alas! for, you may see, 

The wind is far too strong for me, 

My claims with Boreas’ to compare, 

1 must confess, I do not dare, 

‘O wind, then cried the Bramin, vex’d, 

And wondering what would hinder next,— 

Approach, and, with thy sweetest air, 

Embrace—possess—the fairest fair. 

The wind, enraptured, thither blew ;— 

A mountain stopp'd him as he flew, 

To him now pass’d the tennis-ball, 

And from him to a creature small. 

Said he, I’d wed the maid, but that 

I’ve had a quarrel with the rat. 

A fool were I to take the bride 

From one so sure to pierce my side. 

The rat. It thrill’d the damsel’s ear ; 

Tho name at once seem’d sweet and dear, 

Tue rat! "T'was one of Cupid’s blows ; 

The like'full many a maiden knows ; 
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Because the former can the latter bite 1 
And, by the rule of strength, the rat 
Had sent his bride to wed the cat ; 
From cat to dog, and onward still 
To wolf or tiger, if you will : 
Indeed, the fabulist might run 
A circle backward to the sun.— 
But to the change the tale supposes,— 
In learned phrase, metempsychosis. 
The very thing the wizard did 
Its falsity exposes— 

If that indced were ever hid. 
According to the Bramin’s plan, 
The proud aspiring soul of man, 
And souls that dwell in humbler forms 
Of rats and mice, and even worms, 
All issue from a common source, 
And, hence, they are the same of course.— 
Unequal but by accident 
Of organ and of tenement, 
They use one pair of legs, or two, 
Or e’en with none contrive to do, 
As tyrant matter binds them to. 
Why, then, could not so fine a frame 

Constrain its heavenly guest 

To wed the solar flame ? 
A rat her love possess’d. 


In all respects, compared and weigh’d, 


The souls of men and souls of mice 
Quite different are made,— 
Unlike in sort as well as size, 

Each fits and fills its destined part 
As Heaven doth well provide ; 
Nor witch, nor fiend, nor magic art, 

Can set their laws aside, 


VIIL—THE FOOL WHO SOLD WISDOM. 





Or fools come never in the reach : 

No rule can I more wisely teach, 

Nor can there be a better one 

Than this,—distemper’d heads to shun. 

We often sec them, high and low. 
They tickle e’en the royal ear, 
As privileged and free from fear 
They hurl about them joke and jeer, 

At pompous lord or silly beau. 


A fool, in town, did wisdom ery ; 
The people, eager, fiock’d to buy. 
Each for his money got, 
Paid promptly on the spot, 
Besides a box upon the head, 
Two fathoms’ length of thread. 
The most were vex’d—but quite in vain ; 
The public only mock’d their pain. 
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The wiser they who nothing said, 

But pocketed the box and thread. 

To search the meaning of the thing 
Would only laughs and hisses bring. 
Hath reason ever teed 

The wit of fools in speech or deed ? 
"lis said of brainless heads in France, 
The cause of what they do is chance. 
One dupe, however, needs must know 
What meant the thread, and what the blow ; 
So ask’d a sage, to make it sure. 
They're both hieroglyphics pure, 

The sage replied without delay ; 

All people well advised will stay 

From fools this fibre’s length away, 
Or get—I hold it sure as fute— 

The other symbol on the pate. 

So far from cheating you of gold, 

The fool this wisdom fairly sold. 


~———-o———— 


IX.—TITE OYSTER AND THE LITIGANTS. 





Two pilgrims on the sand espied 
An oyster thrown up by the tide. 
In hope, both swallow’d ocean’s fruit ; 
But ere the fact there came dispute. 
While one stoop’d down to take the prey, 
The other push’d him quite away. 

Said he, ’twere rather meet 

To settle which shall eat. 
Why, he who first the oyster saw 
Should be its eater, by the law; 
The other should but see him do it. 
Replied his mate, if thus you view it, 
| Thank God the lucky eye is mine. 
But I’ve an eye not worse than thine, 
Yhe other cried, and will be cursed, 
Tf, too, I didn’t see it first. 
You saw it, did you? Grant it true, 
I saw it then, and felt it too. 

Amidst this sweet affair, 
Arrived a person very big, 
Yeleped Sir Nincom Panwig: 
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Sir Nincom, with a solemn face, 

Took up the oyster and the case : 

In opening both, the first he swallow’d, 

And, in due time, his judgment follow’d. 
Attend : the court awards you each a shell 
Cost free; depart in peace, and use them well. 

Foot up the cost of suits at law, 

The leavings reckon and awards, 

The cash you'll see Sir Nincom draw, 

And leave the parties—purse and cards. 


—— 


X.—TIIE WOLF AND THE LEAN DOG. 





A TROUTLING, some time since*, 
Endeavour’d vainly to convince 
A hungry fisherman 
Of his unfitness for the frying-pan. 
That controversy made it plain 
That letting go a good secure, 
In hope of ‘uture gain, 
Is but imprudence pure. 


| 
| eco. * See Book V. Fable ILI. 








They made him judge,—to set the matter square. 
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The fisherman had reason good— 

The troutling did the best he could— 
Both argued for their lives. 

Now, if my present purpose thrives, 

I'll prop my former proposition 
By building on a small addition. 

A certain wolf, in point of wit 

The prudent fisher’s opposite, 

A dog once finding far astray, 

Prepared to take him as his prey, 
The dog his leanness pled ; 
Your lordship, sure, he said, 
Cannot be very eager 
To eat a dog so meagre. 

To wait a little do not grudge: 

The wedding of my master’s only daughter 
Will cause of fatted calves and fowls a slaughter ; 

And then, as you yourself can judge, 

I cannot help becoming fatter. 

The wolf, believing, waived the matter, 

And so, some days therefrom, 
Return’d with sole design to see 
If fat enough his dog might be. 

The rogue was now at home : 

He saw the hunter through the fence. 
My friend, said he, please wait ; 

I'll be with you a moment hence, 
And fetch our porter of the gate. 

This porter was a dog immense, 

That left to wolves no future tense. 
Suspicion gave our wolf a jog,— 

It might not be so safely tamper’d, 
My service to your porter dog, 
Was his reply, as off he scamper’d. 
His legs proved better than his head, 
And saved him life to learn his trade. 
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XI.—NOTHING TOO MUCH. 





Look where we will throughout creation, 
We look in vain for moderation. 
There is a certain golden mean, 
Which Nature’s sovereign Lord, I ween, 
Design’d the path of all forever, 

Doth one pursue itt Never. 
F’en things which by their nature bless, 
Are turn’d to curses by excess, 


The grain, best gift of Ceres fair, 
Green waving in the genial air, 
By overgrowth exhausts the soil ; 
By superfluity of leaves 
Defrauds the treasure of its sheaves, 
And mocks the busy farmer's toil. 
Not less redundant is the tree, 
So sweet a thing is luxury. 
The grain within due bounds to keep, 
Their Maker licenses the sheep 
The leaves excessive to retrench. 
In troops they spread across the plafn, 
And, nibbling down the hapless Brau, 
Contrive to spoil it, root and branch. 


So, then, with licence from on high, 
The wolves are sent on sheep to prey 5 
Fhe whole the greedy gluttons slay ; 

Or, if they don’t, they try. 
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Next, men are sent on wolves to take 
The vengeance now condign : 

In turn the same abuse they make 
Of this behest divine. 


Of animals, the human kind 

Are to excess the most inclined. 

On low and high we make the charge;— 
Indeed, upon the race at large. 

There liveth not the soul select 

That sinneth not in this respect. 

Of “ Nought too much,” the fact is, 

All preach the truth,—none practise. 


XIL—THE WAX-CANDLE. 


ceed 


From bowers of gods the bees came down to man. 


On Mount Hymettus, first, they say, 
They made their home, and stored away 
The treasures which the zephyrs fan. 
When men had robb’d these daughters of the sky, 
And left their palaces of nectar dry,— 
Or, as in French the thing’s explain’d 
When hives were of their honey drain’d,— 
The spoilers ’gan the wax to handle, 
And fashion’d from it many a candle. 
Of these, one, seeing clay, made brick by fire, 
Remain uninjured by the teeth of time, 
Was kindled into great desire 
For immortality sublime. 
And so this new Empedocles 
Upon the blazing pile one sees, 
Self-doom’d by purest folly 
To fate so melancholy. 
The candle lack’d philosophy : 
All things are made diverse to be. 
To wander from our destined tracks— 
There cannot be a vainer wish ; 
But this Empedocles of wax, 
That melted in the chafing-dish, 
Was truly not a greater fool 
Than he of whom we rcad at school. 


XIL—JUPITER AND THE PASSENGER. 





How danger would the gods enrich, 
1f we the vows remember’d which 
It drives us to! But, danger past, 
Kind Providence is paid the last. 
No earthly debt is treated se 
Now, Jove, the wretch exc:aims, will wait ; 
He sends no sheriff to one’s gate, 
Like creditors below; 
But let me ask the dolt 
What means the thunderbolt ! 


A passenger, endanger’d by the sea, 
ad vow’d a hundred oxen good 

To him who quell’d old Terra’s brood. 
He had not one: as well might he 
Have vow’d a hundred elephants. 
Arrived on shore, his good intents 
Were dwindled to the smoke which rose 
An offering merely for the nose, 
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From half a dozen beefless bones, 
Great Jove, said he, behold my vow ! 
The fumes of beef thou breathest now 

Are all thy godship ever owns : 

@ From debt I therefore stand acquitted. 
With seeming smile, the god submitted, 
But not a aaa caught him well, 

By sending him a dream, to tell _ 

Of treasure hid. Off ran the liar, 

As if to quench a house on fire, 
And on a band of robbers fell. 

As but a crown he had that day, 

He promised them of sterling gold 

A hundred talents truly told ; 
Directing where conceal’d they lay, 
In such a village on their way. 

The rogues so much the tale suspected, 
Said one, If we should suffer you to, 

You’d cheaply get us all detected; —_ 
Go, then, and bear your gold to Pluto. 


XIV.—THE CAT AND THE FOX. 





THE cat and fox, when saints were all the rage, 

Together went on pilgrimage. 

Arch hypocrites and swindlers, they, 
By sleight of face and sleight of paw, 
Regardless both of right and law, 

Contrived expenses to repay, 

By cating many a fowl and cheese, 

And other tricks as bad as these. 

Disputing served them to beguile 

The road of many a weary mile. 

Disputing ! but for this resort, 

The world would go to sleep, in short. 

Our pilgrims, as a thing of course, 

Disputed till their throats were hoarse. 
Then, dropping to a lower tone, 

They talk’d of this, and talk’d of that, 

Till Renard whisper'd to the cat, 

You think yourself a knowing one : 
How many cunning tricks have you ? 
For I’ve a hundred old and new, 

All ready in my haversack, 

The cat replied, I do not lack, 

Theugh with but one provided ; 
And, truth to honour, for that matter, 
T hold it than a thousand better. 

In fresh dispute they sided ; 

And loudly were they at it, when 

Approach’d a mob of dogs and men. 

Now, said the cat, your tricks ransack, 

And put your cunning brains to rack, 

One life to save ; I?ll show you mine— 

A trick, you see, for saving nine. 

With that, she climb’d a lofty pine. 

The fox his hundred ruses tried, 

And yet no safety found. 

A hundred times he falsified 
The nose of every hound.— 

Was here, and there, and everywhere, 
Above, and under ground ; 

But yet to stop he did not dare. 

Pent in a hole, it was no joke 

To meet the terriers or the smoke. 

So, leaping into upper air, 

He met two dogs, that choked him tnere. 
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. Expedients may be too many, 
Consuming time to choose and try. 
On one, but that as good as any, 
*Tis best in danger to rely. 


XV.—THE HUSBAND, TIE WIFE, AND THE 
THIEF. 
A MAN that loved,—and loved his wife,— 
Still led an almost joyless life. 
No tender look, nor gracious word, 
Nor smile, that, coming from a bride, 
Its chject would have deified, 
E’er told her doting lord 
The love with which he burn’d 
Was in its kind retarn’d. 
Still unrepining at his lot, 
This man, thus tied in Hymen’s knot, 
Thank’d God for all the good he got. 
But why If love doth fail to season 
Whatever pleasures Hymen gives, 
I’m sure J cannot see the reason 
Why one for him the happier lives. 

However, since his wife 
Had ne’er caress'd him in her life, 
lle made complaint of it one night, 

The entrance of a thief 

Cut short his tale of grief, 

And gave the lady such a fright, 
She shrunk from dreaded harms 
Within her husband’s arnis. 
Good thief, cried he, 
This joy so sweet, I owe to thee: 

Now take, as thy reward, 

Of all that owns me lord, 
Whatever suits thee save my spouse ; 
Ay, if thou pleasest, take the house. 

As thieves are not remarkably 

O’erstock’d with modesty, 

This fellow made quite tree. 


From this account it doth appear, 
The passions all are ruled by fear. 
Aversion may be conquer’d by it, 
And even love may not defy it. 
But still some cases there have been 
Where love hath ruled the roast, I ween. 
That lover witness, highly bred, 
Who burnt his house above his head, 
And all to clasp a certain dame, 
And bear her harmless through the flame. 
This transport through the fire, 
I own, I much admire ; 
And for a Spanish soul reputed coolish, 
I think it grander even than ’twas foolish *. 


XVIL—THE TREASURE AND THLE TWO MEN. 





A maN whose credit fail’d, and what was worse, 
Who lodged the devil in his purse,— 
That is to say, lodged nothing there,— 
By self-suspension in the air 





* La Fontaine here refers to the adventure of the 
Spanish Count Villa Medina with Elizabeth of France, 
wife of Philip IV. of Spain. The former, having invited 
‘he Spanish court to a splendid entertainment in his 
ralace, had it set on fire, that he might personally rescue 
he said lady from its flames. 
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Concluded his accounts to square, 
Since, should he not, he understood, 
From various tokens, famine would— 
A death for which no mortal wight 
Had ever any appetite. 
A ruin, crown’d with ivy green, 
Was of his tragedy the scene. 
His hangman’s noose he duly tied, 
And then to drive a nail he tried ;— 
But by his blows the wall gave way, 
Now tremulous and old, 
Disclosing to the light of day 
A sum of hidden gold. 
He clutch’d it up, and left Despair 
To struggle with his halter there. 
Nor did the much delighted man 
E’en stop to count it as he ran. 
But, while he went, the owner came, 
Who boved it with a secret flame, 
Too much indeed for kissing,— 
And found his money— missing ! 
O Heavens ! he cried, shall I 
Such riches lose, and still not die ¢ 
Shall I not hang !—as I, in fact, 
Might justly do if cord [ lack’d ; 
But now, without expense I can ; 
This cord here only lacks a man. 
The saving was no saving clause ; 
It suffer'd not his heart to falter, 
Until it reach’d his final pause 
As full possessor of the halter.— 
*Tis thus the miser often grieves, 
Who c’er the benefit receives 
Of what he owns, he never must— 
Mere treasurer for thieves, 
Or relatives, or dust. 
But what say we about the trade 
In this affair by Fortune made ! 
Why, what but that it was just like her ¢ 
In freaks like this delighteth she. 
The shorter any turn may be, 
The better it is sure to strike her. 
It fills that goddess full of glee 
A self-suspended man to see ; 
And that it does especially, 
When made so unexpectedly. 


XVIL—THE MONKEY AND THE CAT. 





Sty Bertrand and Ratto in company sat, 
(The one was a monkey, the other a cat,) 
Co-servants and lodgers : 
More mischievous codgers 
Ne‘er mess’d from a platter,since platters were flat. 
Was any thing wrong in the house or about it, © 
The neighbours were blameless,—no mortal could 
doubt it 5 
For Bertrand was thievish, and Ratto so nice, 
More attentive to cheese than he was to the mice. 
One day the two plunderers sat by the fire, 
Where chestnuts were roasting, with looksof desire. 
To steal] them would be a right noble affair. 
A double inducement our heroes drew there— 
’Twould benefit them, could they swallow their fill, 
And then ’twould occasion to somebody ill. 
Said Bertrand to Ratto, My brother, to-day 
Exhibit your powers in a masterly way, 
And take me these chestnuts, I pray. 
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Which were I but otherwise fitted 
(As I am ingeniously witted) 
For pulling things out of the flame, 
Would stand but a pitiful game. 
Tis done, replied Ratto, all prompt to obey ; 
And thrust out his paw in a delicate way. 
First giving the ashes a scratch, 
He open’d the coveted batch ; 
Then lightly and ay impinging, 
He drew out, in spite of the singeing, 
One after another, the chestnuts at last,— 
While Bertrand contrived to devour them as fast. 
A servant girl enters. Adieu to the fun. 
Our Ratto was hardly contented, says one.— 


No more are the princes, by flattery paid 

For furnishing help in a different trade, 
And burning their fingers to bring 
More power to some mightier king. 


XVIUL—THE KITE AND THE NIGITING ALE. 





A NoTeED thief, the kite, 

Had set a neighbourhood in fright, 

And raised the clamorous noise 

Of all the village boys, 

When, by misfortune,—sad to say,— 

A nightingale fell in his way. 

Spring’s herald begg’d him not to eat 

A bird for music—not for meat. 

O spare ! cried she, and {’ll relate 

The crime of Tereus and his fate.— 

What’s Tereus? Is it food for kites !— 

No, but a king, of female rights 

The villain spoiler, whom I taught 

A lesson with repentance fraught ; 

And, should it please you not to kill, 
My song about his fall 

Your very heart shall thrill, 
As it, indeed, does all.— 

Replied the kite, Pretty thing, 

When I am faint and famishing, 

To let you go, and hear you sing !— 

Ah, but I entertain the king !— 

Well, when he takes you, let him hear 
Your tale, full wonderful, no doubt ; 
For me, a kite, I'l] go without. 

An empty stomach hath no ear. 


XIX.—THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK. 

Wuat! shall I lose them one by one, 
This stupid coward throng ? 

And never shall the wolf have done? 

They were at least a thousand strong, 
But still they’ve let poor Robin fall a prey ! 

Ah, woe’s the day ! 

Poor Robin Wether lying dead ! 

He follow’d for a bit of bread 
His master through the crowded city, 

And would have follow’d, had he led, 
Around the world. ©! what a pity ! 

My pipe, and even step, he knew ; 

To meet me when I came, he flew ; 
In hedge-row shade we napp’d together ; 

Alas, alas, my Robin Wether ! 
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When Willy thus had duly said 
His eulogy upon the dead, 
And unto everlasting fame 
Consign'd poor Robin Wether’s name, 
He then harangued the flock at large, 

. From proud old chieftain rams 

Down to the smallest lambs, 

Addressing them this weighty charge, 
Against the wolf, as one, to stand, 
In firm, united, fearless band, 

By which they might expel him from their land. 
Upon their faith, they would not flinch, 
They promised him, a single inch. 

We'll choke, said they, the murderous glutton 

Who robb’d us of our Robin Mutton. 
Their lives they pledged against the beast, 
And Willy gave them all a feast. 
But evil Fate, than Phoebus faster, 
Ere night had brought a new disaster : 
A wolf there came. By nature’s law, 

The total flock were prompt to run 3 

And yet *twas not the wolf they saw, 

But shadow of him from the setting sun. 


Harangue a craven soldiery, 
What heroes they will seem to he ! 
But let them snuff the smoke of battle, 
Or even hear the ramrods rattle, 
Adieu to all their spunk and mettle : 
Your own example will be vain, 
And exhortations, to retain 

The timid cattle. 


BOOK X. 


1—THE TWO RATS, THE FOX, AND THE EGG 


ADDRESS TO MADAME DE LA SABLIBRE. 





You, Iris, ’twere an easy task to praise ; 
But you refuse the incense of my lays, 
In this you are unlike all other mortals, 
Who welcome all the praise that seeks their 
portals ; 

Not one who is not soothed by sound so sweet, 

For me to blame this humour were not, meet, 

By gods and mortals shared in common, 
And, in the main, by lovely woman, 

That drink, so vaunted by the rhyming trade 
That cheers the god who deals the thunder-bluw, 
And oft intoxicates the gods below,— 

The nectar, Iris, is of praises made. 

You taste it not. But, in its place, 
Wit, science, even trifles grace 
Your bill of fare ; but, for that matter, 
The world will not believe the Jatter. 
Well, leave the world in unbelief, 
Still science, trifles, fancies light as air, 
I hold, should mingle in a bill of fare, 
Each giving each its due relief ; 
As, where the gifts of Flora fall, 
On different flowers we see 
Alight the busy bee, 
Educing sweet from all. 
Thus much premised, don’t think it strange, 
Or aught beyond my muse’s range, 
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If e’en my fables should infold, 
Among their nameless trumpery, 
The traits of a philosophy 
Far-famed as subtle, charming, bold. 
They call it new— the men of wit ; & 
Perhaps you have not heard of it *1 
My verse will tell you what it means :-— 
They say that beasts are mere machines ; 
That, in their doings, everything 
Is done by virtue of a spring— 
No sense, no soul, nor notion ; 
But matter merely,—set in motion, 
Just such the watch in kind, 
Which joggeth on, to purpose blind. 
Now ope, and read within its breast — 
The place of soul is by its wheels possess’d. 
One moves a second, that a third, 
Till finally its sound is heard. 
And now the beast, our sages say, 
Is moved precisely in this way. 

An object strikes it in a certain place : 

The spot thus struck, without a moment’s space, 
To neighbuuring parts the news conveys ; 
Thus sense receives it through the chain, 
And takes impression.—How? Explain.— 

Not I. They say, by sheer necessity, 
From will as well as passion free, 

The animal is found the thrall 

Of movements which the vulgar call 
Joy, sadness, pleasure, pain, and love— 
The cause extrinsic and above.— 
Believe it not. What’s this I hold ? 
Why, sooth, it is a watch of gold — 

Its life, the mere unbending of a spring. 

And we ?—are quite a different thing. 
(ear how Descartes—Descartes, whom all applaud, 

Whom pagans would have made a god, 
Who holds, in fact, the middle place 
*T wixt ours and the celestial race, 
About as does the plodding ass 
From man to oyster as you pass— 
Hear how this author states the case ; 
Of all the tribes to being brought 
By our Creator out of nought, 
1 only have the gift of thought. 

Now, Iris, you will recollect 
We were by older science taught 

That when brutes think, they don’t reflect. 
Descartes proceeds beyond the wall, 

And says they do not think at all. 
This you believe with ease ; 
And go could I, if I should please, 
Still, in the forest, when, from morn 
Till midday, sounds of dog and horn 
Have terrified the stag forlorn ; 
When he has doubled forth and back, 
And labour’d to confound his track, 
Till tired and spent with efforts vain—- 
An ancient stag, of antlers ten; — 
He puts a younger in his place, 
- All fresh, to weary out the chase.— 
What thoughts for one that merely grazes ! 
The doublings, turnings, windings, mazes, 








—— Annee om 


* Madame de la Sabliére was one of the most learned 
women of the age in which she lived, and knew more of 
the philosophy of Descartes, in which she was a believer, 
than our poet; but she dreaded the reputation of a “blue- 
stocking,” and for this reason La Fontaine addresses her 
as if she might be ignorant of the Cartesian theory. 
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The substituting fresher bait, 

Were worthy of a man of state— 

And worthy of a better fate ! 

To yield to rascal dogs his breath 

Is all the honour of his death. 

And wher the partridge danger spies, 

Before her brood have strength to rise, 

She wisely counterfeits a wound, 

And drags her wing upon the ground— 
Thus, from her home, beside some ancient log, 
Safe drawing off the sportsman and his dug ; 

And while the latter seems to seize her, 

The victim of an easy chase— 
Your teeth are not for such as me, sir, 
She cries, 
And flies, 
And laughs the former in his face. 


Fur north, ’tis said, the people live 
In customs nearly primitive ; 
That is to say, are bound 
In ignorance profound :— 
I mean the people human ; 
For animals are dwelling there 
With skill such buildings to prepare 
As could on earth but few men. 
Firm laid across the torrent’s course, 
Their work withstands its mighty force, 
Se damming it from shore to shore, 
That, gliding smoothly o’er, 
In even sheets the waters pour. 


Their work, as it proceeds, they grade and bevel, 


Or bring it up to plumb or level ; 
First lay their logs, and then with mortar smear, 
As if directed by an engineer. 
Each labours for the public good ; 
The old command, the youthful brood 
Cut down, and shape, and place the wood. 
Compared with theirs, e’en Plato’s model state 
Were but the work of some apprentice pate. 
Such are the beaver folks, who know 
Enough to house themselves from snow, 
And bridge, though they can swim, the pools, | 
Meanwhile, our kinsmen are such fools, 
In spite of their example, 
They dwell in huts less ample, 
And cross the streams by swimming, 
However cold and brimming! 
Now that the skilful beaver, 
Is but a body void uf spirit, 
From whomsoever I might hear it, 
I would believe it never, 


But I go farther in the case. 
Pray listen while I tell 
A thing which lately fell 
From one of truly royal racef. 
A prince beloved by Victory, 
The north’s defender here shall be 
My voucher and your guaranty ; 
Whose mighty name alone 
Commands the sultan’s throue, 
The king whom Poland calls her own. 
This king declares (kings cannot lie, we hear) 
That, on his own frontier, 
Some animals there are 
Engaged in ceaseless war ; 
From age to age the quarrel runs, 
Transmitted down from sires to bons ; 


t duhn Sobieski. 
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(These beasts, he'says, are to the fox akin ;) 
sar sito haolag a no war hath been, 
y highest mili owers, 
Condacted in this nee of ours, 
Guards, piquets, scouts, and spies, 
And ambuscade that hidden lies, 
The foe to capture by surprise, 
And many a shrewd appliance 
Of that pernicious, cursed science, 
The daughter of the Stygian wave, 
And mother harsh of heroes brave, 
Those military creatures have. 
To chant their feats a bard we lack, 
Til} Death shall give us Homer back. 
And should he such a wonder do, 
And, while his hand was in, release 
Old Epicurus’ rival * too, 
What would the latter say to facts like these? 
Why, as I’ve said, that nature does such thing: 
In animals by means of springs ; 
That Memory is but corporeal ; 
And that to do the things array’d 
So proudly in my story all, 
The animal but needs her aid. 
At each return, the object, so to speak, 
Proceeds directly to her store 
With keenest optics—there to seek 
The image it had traced before, 

Which, found, proceeds forthwith to act 

Just as at first it did, in fact, 

By neither thought nor reason back’d. 
Not so with us, beasts perpendicular ; 
With us kind Heaven is more particular. 

Self-ruled by independent mind, 

We're not the sport of objeets blind, 

Nor e’en to instinct are cunsign’d. 

I walk; I talk ; I feel the sway 

Of power within 
This nice machine 
It cannot but obey. 
This power, although with matter link’d, 
Is comprehended as distinct. 
Indeed ’tis comprehended better, 
In truth and essence than is matter. 
O’er all our arts it is supreme. 
But how doth matter understand 
Or hear its sovereign lord’s command ? 
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Yet beasts must have a place 
Beneath our godlike race, 
Which no mere plant requires 
Although the plant respires. 


But what shall one reply 
To what I next shall certify t 
Two rats in foraging fell on an egg,— 
For gentry such as they 
A genteel dinner every way ; 
They needed not to find‘an ox’s leg. 
Brimful of joy and appetite, 
They were about to sack the box, 
So tight without the aid of locks, 
When suddenly there came in sight 
A personage—Sir Pullet Fox. 
Sure, luck was never more untoward 
’ Since Fortune was a vixen froward ! 
How should they save their egg and bacon? 
Their plunder couldn’t then be bagg’d 3 
Should it in forward paws be taken, 
Or roll’d along, or dragg’d ! 
Each method seem’d impossible, 
And each was then of danger full. 
Necessity, ingenious mother, 


Brought forth what help’d them from their 


pother. 


As still there was a chance to save their prey,— 
The spunger yet some hundred yards away,— 
One seized the egg, and turn’d upon his back, 
And thea, in spite of many a thump and thwack, 
That would have torn, perhaps, a coat of mail, 


The other dragg’d him by the tail. 
Who dares the inference to blink, 
That beasts possess wherewith to think ? 


Were I commission’d to bestow 
This power on creatures here below, 
The beasts should have as much of mind 
As infants of the human kind. 
Think not the latter, from their birth ? 
It hence appears there are on earth 
That have the simple power of thought 
Where reason hath no knowledge wrought. 
And on this wise an equal power I’d yield 
To all the various tenants of the field ; 
Not reason such as in ourselves we find, 


Here doth a difficulty scem : But something more than any mainspring blind. 


I see the tool obey the hand; 

But then the hand who guidcth it ; 

Who guides the stars in order fit ? 
Perhaps each mighty world, 
Since from its Maker hur!'d, 

Some angel may have kept in custody. 

However that may be, 

A spirit dwells in such as we ; 

It moves our limbs ; we fecl its mandates now ; 
We see and know it rules, but know not how: 

Nor shall we know, indeed, 

Till in the breast of God we read. 

And, speaking in all verity, 

Descartes is just as ignorant as we ; 
In things beyond a mortal’s ken, 
He knows no more than other men. 
_But, Iris, I confess to this, 

That in the beasts of which I speak 
Such spirit it were vain to seek, 

For man its only temple is. 


* Descartes. 
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A speck of matter 1 would subtilise 
Almost beyond the reach of mental eyes ;— 
An atom’s essence, one might say, 
An extract of a solar ray, 
More quick and pungent than a flame of fire,— 
For if of flame the wood is sire, 
Cannot the flame, itself refined, 
Give some idea of the mind ? 
Comes not the purest gold 
From lead, as we are told ! 
To feel and choose, my work should soar— 
Unthinking judgment—nothing more. 
No monkey of my manufacture , 
Should argue from his sense or fact, sure : 
But my allotment to mankind 
Should be of very different mind. 
We men should share in double measure, 
Or rather have a twofold treasure ; 
The one the soul, the same in all 
That bear the name of animal— 
The sages, dunces, great and small, 
That tenant this our teeming ball ;—~ 
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The other still another soul, 
Which should to mortals here belong 
In common with the angel throng ; 
Which, made an independent whole, 
Could pierce the skies to worlds of light, 
Within a point have room to be,— 
Its life a morn, sans noon or night. 
Exempt from all destructive change— 
A thing as real as ’tis strange. 
In infancy this child of day 
Should glimmer but a feeble ray. 
Its earthly organs stronger grown, 
The beam of reason, brightly thrown, 
Should pierce the darkness, thick and gross, 
That holds the other prison’d close. 


IL—THE MAN AND TILE ADDER 





You villain ! cried a man who found 

An adder ccil’d upon the ground, 

To do a very grateful deed 

For all the world, [ shall proceed. 

On this the animal perverse 
‘T mean the snake ; 
Pray don’t mistake 

The human for the worse) 

Was caught and bagg’d, and, worst of all, 
His blood was by his captor to be spilt 
Without regard to innocence or guilt. 
[lowe’er, to show the why, these words let fall 

His judge and jailor, proud and tall :-— 

Thou type of all ingratitude ! 

All charity to hearts like thine 

Is folly, certain to be rued. 

Die, then, 
Thou foe of men ! 
Thy temper and thy teeth malign 
Shall never hurt a hair of mine. 
The muffled serpent, on his side, 
The best a serpent could, replied,— 
If all this world’s ingrates 
Must meet with such a death, 
Who from this worst of fates 
Could save his breath ! 

Upon thyself thy law recuils ; 

I throw myself upon thy broils, 

Thy graceleas revelling on spoils ; 

If thou but homeward cast an eye, 

Thy deeds all mine will justify. 

But strike: my life is in thy hand ; 

Thy justice, all may understand, 

Is but thy interest, pleasure, or caprice :— 
Pronounce my sentence on such laws as these. 
But give me leave to tell thee, while I can, 
The type of all ingratitude is man. 

By such a lecture somewhat foil’d, 

The other back a step recoil’d, 

And finally replied, 
Thy reasons are abusive, 
And wholly inconclusive. 
* * T might the case decide 

Because to me such right belongs ; 

But let's refer the case of wrongs. 

The snake agreed ; they to a cow referr’d it, 
Who, being called, came iously and heard it. 
Then, summing up, What nbed, said she, 

In such a case, to call on me! 
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The adder ’s right, plain truth to bellow; 
For years I’ve nursed this haughty fellow, 
Who, but for me, had long ago 
Been lodging with the shades below. 
For him my milk has had to flow, 
My calves at tender age, to die, 
And for this best of wealth, 
And often reéstablish'd health, 
What pay, or even thanks, have | ? 
Here, feelsle, old, and worn, alas! 
I’m left without a bite of grass. 
Were I but left, it might be weather’d, 
But, shame to say it, 1 am tether'd. 
And now my fate is surely sadder 
Than if my master were an adder, 
With brains within the latitude 
Of such immense ingratitude. 
This, gentles, is my honest view ; 
And so I bid you both adieu. 
The man, confounded and astonish’d 
To be so faithfully admonish’d, 
Replied, What fools to listen, now, 
To this old, silly, dotard cow ! 
Let ’s trust the ox. Let's trust, replied 
The crawling beast, well gratified. 
So said, so done ; 
The ox, with tardy pace, came on, 
And, ruminating o’er the case, 
Declared, with very serious face, 
That years of his most painful toil 
Had clothed with Ceres’ gifts our soil — 
Hier gifts to men—but always sold 
To beasts for higher cost than gold ; 
And that for this, for his reward, 
More blows than thanks return’d his lord ; 
And then, when age had chill’d his blood, 
And men would quell the wrath of Heaven, 
Out must be pour’d the vital flood, 
For others’ sins, all thankless given. 
So spake the ox ; and then the man :— 
Away with such a dull declaimer ! 
Instead of judge, it is his plan 
To play accuser and defamer. 
A tree was next the arbitrator, 
And made the wrong of man still greater. 
It served as refuge from the heat, 
The showers, and storms which madly beat ; 
It grew our gardens’ greatest pride, 
Its shadow spreading far and wide, 
And bow’d itself with fruit beside : 
But yet a mercenary clown 
With cruel iron chopp’d it down. 
Behold the recompense for which, 
Year after year, I did enrich, 
With spring’s sweet flowers, and autumn’s fruits, 
And summer’s shade, both men and brutes, 
And warm’d the hearth with many a limb 
Which winter from its top did triin! 
Why could not man have pruned and spared, 
And with itself for ages shared ! 
Much scorning thus to be convinced, 
The man resolved his cause to guin. 
Quoth he, My goodness is evinced 
By hearing this, ’tis very plain ; 
Then flung the serpent bag and all, 
With fatal force, against a wall. 
So ever is it with the great, 
With whom the whim doth always run 
That Heaven all creatures doth create 
For their behoof, beneath the sun— 
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Connt they four feet, or two, or none. 
If one should dare the fact dispute, 
He's straight set down a stupid brute. 
Now, grant it so,—such lords among, 
What should be done, or said, or sung ? 
At distance speak, or hold your tongue. 


fi1.-THE TORTOISE AND THE TWO DUCKS, 





A LIGHT-BRAIN’D tortoise, anciently, 
Tired of her hole, the world would see. 
Prone are all such, self-banished, to roam— 
Prone are all cripples to abhor their home. 
Two ducks, to whom the gossip told 
The secret of her purpose bold, 
Profess’d to have the means whereby 
They could her wishes gratify. 
Our boundless road, said they, behold ! 
It is the open air ; 
And through it we will bear 
You safe o’er land and ocean. 
Republics, kingdoms, you will view, 
And famous cities, old and new ; 
And get of customs, laws, a notion,— 
Of various wisdom various pieces, 
As did, indeed, the sage Ulysses. 
The eager tortoise waited not 
To question what Ulysses got, 
But closed the bargain on the spot. 
A nice machine the birds devise 
To bear their pilgrim through the skies. 
Athwart her mouth a stick they throw : 
Now bite it hard, and don’t let go, 
They say, and seize each duck an end, 
And, swiftly flying, upward tend. 
It made the people gape and stare 
Beyond the expressive power of words, 
To see a tortoise cut the air, 
Exactly poised between two birds. 
A miracle, they cried, is seen ! 
There goes the flying tortoixe queen ! 
The queen ! (twas thus the tortuise spoke ;) 
I’m truly that, without a joke. 
Much better had she held her tongue ; 
For, opening that whereby she clung, 
Before the gazing crowd she fell, 
And dash’d to bits her brittle shell, 


Imprudence, vanity, and babble, 
And idle curiosity, 

An ever-undivided rabble, 
Have all the same paternity. 


IV.—THE FISHES AND THE CORMORANT. 
No pond nor pool within his haunt 
But paid a certain cormorant 

Its contribution from its fishes, 

And stock’d his kitchen with good dishes. 
Yet, when old age the bird had chill’d, 
His kitchen was less amply fill’d. 

All cormorants, however grey, 
Must die, or for themselves purvey. 
Bat ours had now become so blind, 
His finny prey he could not find ; 
And, having neither hook nor net, 
His appetite was poorly met. 
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What hope, with famine thus infested 3 
Necessity whom history mentions 
A famous mother of inventions, 
The following stratagem suggested : 
He found upon the water’s brink 
A crab, to which said he, My friend, 
A weighty errand let me send ; 
Go quicker than a wink— 
Down to the fishes sink, 
And tell them they are doom’d to die 3 
For, ere eight days have hasten’d by, 
Its lord will fish this water dry. 
The crab, as fast as she could scrabble, 
Went down, and told the scaly rabble. 
What bustling, gathering, agitation ! 
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Straight up they send a deputation 


To wait upon the ancient bird. 
Sir Cormorant, whence hast thou heard 

This dreadful news? And what 
Assurance of it hast thou got! 
How such a danger can we shun ? 
Pray tell us, what is to be done ? 
Why, change your dwelling-place, said he, 
What, change our dwelling ! How can we 3 
QO, by your leave, I'll take that care, 
And, one by one, in safety bear 

You all to my retreat : 
The path ’s unknown 
To any feet, 
Except my own. 

A pool, scoop’d out by Nature’s hands, 
Amidst the desert rocks and sands, 
Where human traitors never come, 
Shall save your people from their doom, 
The fish republic swallow’d all, 
And, coming at the fellow's call, 
Were singly borne away to stock 
A pond beneath a lonely rock ; 
And there good prophet cormorant, 

Proprietor and bailiff sole, 

From narrow water, clear and shoal, 
With ease supplied his daily want, 
And tauglit them, at their own expense, 
That heads well stored with common sense 
Give no devourers confidence.— 
Still did the change not hurt their case, 
Since, had they staid, the human race, 
Successful by pernicious art, 
Would have consumed as large a part. 
What matters who your ficsh devours, 
Of human or of bestial powers ? 
In this respect, or wild or tame, 
All stomachs seem to me the same : 

The odds is small, in point of sorrow, 
Of death to-day, or death to-morrow. 


V.—THE BURIER AND HIS COMRADE. 





A cLose-rist had his money hoarded 
Beyond the room his till afforded. 
His avarice aye growing ranker, 
(Whereby his mind of course grew blanker,) 
He was perplex’d to choose a banker ; 

For banker he must have, he thought, 

Or all his heap would come to nought. 

I fear, said he, if kept at home, 

And _ other robbers should not come, 
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It might be equal cause of i bape 

That I had proved myself the thief. 

The thief ! Is to enjoy one’s pelf 

To rob or steal it from one’s self ! 
My friend, could but my pity reach you, 
This lesson I would gladly teach you, 

That wealth is weal no longer than 

Diffuse and part with it you can : 

Without that power, it is a woe. 

Would you for age keep back its flow? 

Age buried ’neath its joyless snow 3 

With pains of getting, care of got 

Consumes the value, every jot, 

Of gold that one can never spare. 

To take the load of such a care, 

Assistants were not very rare. 

The earth was that which pleased him best. 

Dismissing thought of all the rest, 

He with his friend, his trustiest,— 

A sort of shovel-secretary,— 
Went forth his hoard to bury. 

Safe done, a few days afterward, 

The man inust look beneath the sward— 

When, what a mystery ! behold 

The mine exhausted of its gold! 

Suspecting, with the best of cause, 

His friend was privy to his loss, 

He bade him, in a cautious mood, 

‘To come as soon as well he could, 

For still some other coins he had, 

Which to the rest he wish'd to add. 

Expecting thus to get the whole, 

The friend put back the sum he stole, 

Then came with all despatch. 

The other proved an overmatch : 
Resolved at length to save by spending, 
His practice thus most wisely mending, 
The total treasure home he carried— 
No longer hoarded it or buried. 

Chapfallen was the thief, when gone 

He saw his prospects and his pawn. 


From this it may he stated, 
That knaves with euse are cheated. 


VI—TIIE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 





A woLr, replete 
With humanity sweet, 
(A trait not much suspected, ) 
On his cruel deeds, 
The fruit of his needs, 
Profoundly thus reflected. 


I’m hated, said he 
As joint enemy, 

By hunters, dogs, and clowns. 
They swear I shall die, 
And their hue and cry 

The very thunder drowns, 


My brethren have fled, 
With price on the head, 
From England’s merry land. 
King Edgar came out, 
And put them to rout, 
With many a deadly band. 
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‘ And there ’s not a squire 
But blows up the fire 
By hostile proclamation ; 
Nor a human brat 
Dares cry, but that 
Its mother mocks my nation. 


And all for what ? 

For a sheep with the rot, 
Or scabby, mangy ass, 

Or some snarling cur, 

With less meat than fur, 
On which I’ve broken fast ! 


Well, henceforth I’ll strive 
That nothing alive 

Shall die to quench my thirst ; 
No lambkin shall fall, 
Nor puppy, at all, 

To glut my maw accurst. 
With grass 1’il appease, 
Or browse on the trees, 

Or die of famine first. 


What of carcass warm ? 
Is it worth the storm 

Of universal hate ? 
As he spoke these words, 
The lords of the herds, 

All seated at their bait, 
He saw; and observed 
The meat which was served 

Was nought but roasted lamb ! 
O!0! said the beast, 
Repent of my feast— 

All butcher as I am— 
On these vermin mean, 
Whose guardians e’en 

Eat at a rate quadruple !— 
Themselves and their dogs, 
As greedy as hogs, 

And I, a wolf, to seruple ! 


Look out for your wool ! 
I'll not be a fool, 

The very pet I'll eat; 

The lamb the best-looking, 
Without any cooking, 

I?ll strangle from the teat ; 
And swallow the dam, 

As well as the lamb, 

And stop her foclish bleat. 
Old Hornie, too,—rot him,—~ 
The sire that begot him 

Shall be among my meat ! 


Well-reasoning beast ! 
Were we sent to feast 

On creatures wild and tame ? 
And shall we reduce 
The beasts to the use 

Of vegetable game f 


Shall animals not 

Have flesh-hook or pot, 
As in the age of gold? 

And we claim the right, 

In the pride of our mignt, 
Themselves to have and huid ? 
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O shepherds, that keep 
Your folds full of sheep, 
The wolf was only wrong 
‘ Because, so to speak, 
His jaws were too weak 
To break your palings strong. 


VIL—THE SPIDER AND THE SWALLOW. 


O Jurirer, whose fruitful brain, 

By odd obstetrics freed from pain, 

Bore Pallas, erst my mortal foe, 

Pray listen to my tale of woe. 

This Progne takes my lawful prey. 

As through the air she cuts her way, 

And skims the waves in seeming play, 

My flies she catches from my door,— 
es, mine —I emphasize the word,— 

And, but for this accursed bird, 
My net would hold an ample store : 
For I have woven it of stuff 
To hold the strongest strong enough.— 
*T was thus, in terms of insolence, 
Complain'd the fretful spider, once 

Of palace-tapestry a weaver, 

But then a spinster and deceiver, 
That hoped within her toils to bring 
Of insects all that ply the wing. 
The sister swift of Philomel, 
Intent on business, prosper’d well ; 
In spite of the complaining pest, 
The insects carried to her nest— 
Nest pitiless to suffering flies— 
Mouths gaping aye, to gormandise, 

Of young ones clamouring, 

And stammering, 

With unintelligible cries. 
The spider, with but head and feet, 

And powerless to compete 

With wings 50 ficet, 

Soon saw herself a prey. 

The swallow, passing swiftly by, 

Bore web and all away, 

The spinster dangling in the sky ! 


Two tables hath our Maker set 
For all that in this world are met. 
To seats around the first 
The skilful, vigilant, and strong are beckon’d : 
Their hunger and their thirst 
The rest must quell with leavings at the second. 


VIIL—THE PARTRIDGE AND THE COCKS. 





Wrrna a set of uncivil and turbulent cocks, 
That deserved for their noise to be put in the stocks, 
1 A partridge was placed to be rear’d. 
Her sex, by politeness revered, 
Made her hope, from a gentry devoted to love, 
For the courtesy due to the tenderest dove ; 
Nay, protection chivalric from knights of the yard. 
That gentry, however, with little regard 
For the honours and knighthood wherewith they 
were deck’d, 
And for the strange lady as little respect, 
Her ladyship often most horribly peck'd. 
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At first, she was tly afflicted therefor, 
But when she had noticed these madcaps at war 
With each other, and dealing far bloodier blows, 
Consoling her own individual woes,— 
Entail’d by their. customs, said she, is the shame ; 
Let us pity the simpletons rather than blame. 
Our Maker creates not all spirits the same ; 
The cocks and the partridges certainly differ, 
By a nature thau laws of civility stiffer. : 
ere the choice to be mine, I would finish my life 
In society freer from riot and strife. 
But the lord’ of this soil has a different plan ; 
His tunnel our race to captivity brings, : 
He throws us with cocks, after clipping our wings 
*Tis little we have to complain of but man. 


IX.—THE DOG WHOSE EARS WERE CROPPED 





Wuart have I done, I’d like to know, 
To make my master maim me g0 3 
A pretty figure I shall cut ! 

From other dogs I'll keep, in kennel shut. 
Ye kings of beasts, or rather tyrants, ho ! 
Would any beast have served you so? 

Thus Growler cried, a mastiff young ;— 
The man, whom pity. never stung, 
Went on to prune him of his ears. 
Though Growler whined about his losses, 
He found, before the lapse of years, 
Himself a gainer by the process ; 
For, being by his nature prone 
To fight his brethren for a bone, 
He’d oft come back from sad reverse 
With those appendages the worse. 
All snarling dogs have ragged ears. 


The less of hold for teeth of foe, 
The better will the battle go. 

When, in a certain place, one fears 
The chance of being hurt or beat, 

He fortifies it from defeat. 

Besides the shortness of his ears, 
See Growler arm’d against his likes 
With gorget full of ugly spikes. 

A wolf would find it quite a puzzle 
To get a hold about his muzzle. 


X%.—THE SHEPHERD AND THE KING. 


Two demons at their pleasure share our being— 

The cause of Reason from her homestead fleeing | 

No heart but on their altars kindleth flames, 

1f you demand their purposes and names, 

The one is Love, the other is Ambition. 

Of far the greater share this takes possession, 
For even into love it enters, 

Which I might prove; but now my story centres 

Upon a shepherd clothed with lofty powers : 

The tale belongs to older times than ours, 


A king observed a flock, wide spread 

Upon the plains, most admirably fed, 

O’erpaying largely, as return’d the years, 

Their shepherd's care, by harvests for his shears 
Such pleasure in this man the monarch took,— 
Thou meritest, said he, to wield a crook 
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O’er higher flock than this ; and my esteem 

er men now makes thee judge supreme, 
Behold our shepherd, scales in hand, 

Although a hermit and a wolf or two, 

Besides his flock and dogs, were all he knew ! 
Well stock’d with sense, ail else upon demand 
Would come of course, and did, we understand. 

His neighbour hermit came to him to say, 

Am I awake? Is this no dream, I pray ? 

You favourite! you great! beware of kings 
Their favours are but slippery ree 

Dear-bought; to mount the heights to which they call 

Is but to court a more illustrious fall. 

You little know to what this lure beguiles 

My friend, I say, Beware. The other smiles. . 

The hermit adds, See how 

The court has marr’d your wisdom even now ! 
That purblind traveller I seem to see, 

Who, having lost his whip, by strange mistake, 

Took for a better one a snake ; 

But, while he thank’d his stars, brimful of glee, 
Outcried a passenger, God shield your breast ! 
Why, man, for life, throw down that treacherous pest, 
That snake !—It is my whip.—A snake, I say: 
What selfish end could prompt my warning, pray ? 
Think you to keep your prize !—And wherefore not ? 

My whip was worn ; I’ve found another new : 

This counsel grave from envy springs in you.— 
The stubborn wight would not believe a jot, 

Till warm and lithe the serpent grew, 
And, striking with his venom, slew 

The man almost upon the spot. 

And as to you, I dare predict 

That something worse will soon afflict. 

Indeed ? What worse than death, prophetic hermit ? 

Perhaps the compound heartache I may term it. 
And never was there truer prophecy. 

Full many a courtier pest, by many a lie, 

Contrived, and many a cruel slander, 

To make the king suspect the judge awry 

In both ability and candour. 

Cabals were raised, and dark conspiracies, 

Of men that felt aggrieved by his decrees. 

With wealth of ours he hath a palace built, 

Said they. The king, astonish’d at his guilt, 

His ill-got riches ask’d to see. 
He found but mediocrity, 
Bespeaking strictest honesty. 
So much for his magnificence, 

Anon, his plunder was a hoard immense 

Of precious stones that fill’d an iron box, 

All fast secured by half a score of locks, 

Himself the coffer oped, and sad surprise 

Befell those manufacturers of lies, 

The open’d lid disclosed no other matters 

Than, first, a shepherd's suit in tatters, 

And then a cap and jacket, pipe and crook, 

And scrip, mayhap with pebbles from the brook. 

O treasure sweet, said he, that never drew 

The viper brood of envy's lies on you! 

I take you back, and leave this palace splendid, 

As some roused sleeper doth a dream that’s ended. 

Forgive me, sire, this exclamation. 

In mounting up, my fall [ had foreseen, 

Yet loved the height too well; for who hath been, 
Of mortal race, devoid of all ambitivn } 
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XI—THE FISHES AND THE SHEPHERD WITO 
PLAYED THE FLUTE. : 





Tuyarsis—who for his Annette dear 
Made music with his flute and voice, 
Which might have roused the dead to hear, 
And in their silent graves rejoice— 
Sang once the livelong day, 
In the flowery month of May, 
Up and down a meadow brook, 
While Annette fish’d with line and hook. 
But ne’er a fish would bite ; 
So the shepherdess’s bait 
Drew not a fish-to its fate, 
From morning dawn till night. 
The shepherd, who, by his charming songs, 
Iliad drawn savage beasts to him in throngs, 
And done with them as he pleased to, 
Thought that he could serve the fish so. 
O citizens, he sang, of this water, 
Leave your Naiad in her grot profound ; 
Come ind see the blue sky’s lovely daughter, 

Who a thousand times more will charin you 

Fear not that her prison will harm you, 
Though there you should chance to get bountl. 
"Tis only to us men she is cruel : ; 

You she will treat kindly ; 

A snug little pond she’ll find ye, 
Clearer than a crystal jewel, . 
Where you may all live and do well ; 

Or, if by chance some few 
Should find their fate 
Conceal’d in the bait, 
The happier still are you ; 
For envied is the death that’s met 
At the hands of sweet Annette. 
This eloquence not effecting 
The object of his wishes, 
Since it failed in collecting 
The deaf and dumb fishes, — 
His sweet preaching wasted, 
His honey’d talk untasted, 
A net the shepherd seized, and, pouncing 
With a fell scoop at the scaly fry, 
He caught them ; and now, madly flouncing, 
At the feet of his Annette they lie ! 


O ye shepherds, whose sheep men are, 
To trust in reason never dare. 
The arts of eloquence sublime 
Are not within your calling ; 
Your fish were caught, from oldest time, 
By dint of nets and hauling. 


XIL—THE TWO PARROTS, THE KING, AND 
HIS SON. 





Two parrots lived, a sire and son, 
On roastings from a royal fire. 
Two demigods, a son and sire, 

These parrots pension’d for their fun. 

Time tied the knot of love sincere : 

The sires grew to each other dear ; 

The sons, in spite of their frivolity, 

Grew comrades boon, in joke and jollity 5 
At mess they mated, hot or cool ; 
Were fellow-scholars at a school, 
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Which did the bird no little honour, since 
The boy, by king tten, was @ prince. 
By nature fond of birds, the prince, too, petted 
A sparrow, which delightfully coquetted. 
These rivals, both of unripe feather, 
One day were frolicking together : 
As oft befalls such little folks, 
A gaarrel follow’d from their jokes. 
The sparrow, quite uncircumspect, 
Was by the parrot sadly peck’d ; 
With drooping wing and areca s head, 
His master pick’d him up for dead, 
And, being quite too wroth to bear it, 
In heat of passion kill’d his parrot. 
When this sad piece of news he heard, 
Distracted was the parent bird. 
His piercing cries bespoke his pain ; 
But cries and tears were all in vain. 
The talking bird had left the shore® ; 
In short, he, talking now no more, 
Caused such a rage to seize his sire, 
That, lighting on the prince in ire, 
He put out both his eyes, 
And fled for safety as was wise. 
The bird a pine for refuge chose, 
And to its lofty summit rose ; 
There, in the bosom of the skies, 
Enjoy’d his vengeance sweet, 
And scorn’d the wrath beneath his feet. 
Nut ran the king, and cried, in soothing tone, 
Return, dear friend ; what serves it to bemoan ? 
Hate, vengeance, mourning, let us both omit. 
For me, it is no more than fit 
To own, though with an aching heart, 
The wrong is wholly on our part. 
Th’ aggressor truly was my son— 
My son? no; but by Fate the deed was done. 
Ere birth of Time, stern Destiny 
Had written down the sad decree, 
That by this sad calamity 


Your child should cease to live, and mine to see, 


Let both, then, cease to mourn ; 
And you, back to your cage return. 
Sire king, replied the bird, 
Think you that, after such a deed, 
I ought to trust your word t 
You speak of Fate; by such a heathen creed 
liupe you that I shall be enticed to bleed ? 
ut whether Fate or Providence divine 
Gives law to things below, 
Tis writ on high, that on this waving pine, 
Or where wild forests grow, 
My days I finish, safely, far 
From that which ought your love to mar, 
And turn it all to hate. 
Revenge, I know,’s a kingly morsel, 
And ever hath been part and parcel 
Of this your godlike state. 
You would forget the cause of grief ; 
Suppose I grant you my belief,— 
"Tis better still to make it true, 
By keeping out of sight of you. 
Sire king, my friend, no longer wait 
Yor friendship to be heal’d ; 
But absence is the cure of hate, 
As ’tis from love the shield. 


Liane deere ster 





e« Stygia natabat jam frigida oymba.”—Vire, 
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XIIL—TIE LIONESS AND THE BEAR, 


THE lioness had lost her young ; 
A hunter stole it from the vale; 
The forests and the mountains rung 
Responsive to her hideous wail. 
Nor night, nor charms of sweet repose, 
Could still the Joud lament that rose 
From that grim forest queen. 
No animal, as you might think, 
With such a noise could sleep a wink. 
A bear presumed to intervene. 
One word, sweet friend, quoth she, 
And that is all, from me. 
The young that through your teeth have pass‘d, 
In file unbroken by a fast, 
Had they nor dam nor sire ? 
They had them both. Then I desire, 


Since all their deaths caused no such grievous riot, 
While mothers died of grief beneath your tiat, 
To know why you yourself cannot be quiet ? 
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I quiet [—I!—a wretch bereaved ! 
My only son !—such anguish be relieved ! 
No, never! All for me below 
Is but a life of tears and woe !__. 
But say, why doom yourself to sorrow so ?——~ 
Alas! ’tis Destiny that is my foe. 


Such language, since the mortal fall, 
Hias fallen from the lips of all. 

Ye human wretches, give your heed ; 
For your complaints there's little need. 

Let him who thinks his own the hardest case, 
Some widow’d, childless Hecuba behold, 
Herself to toil and shame of slavery sold, 

And he will own the wealth of heavenly grace. 


XIV.—THE TWO ADVENTURERS AND THE 
TALISMAN. 


No flowery path to glory leads. 
This truth no better voucher needs 
Than Hercules, of mighty deeds, 
Few demigods, the tomes of fable 
Reveal to us as being able 
Such weight of task-work to endure: 
In history, I find still fewer. 
One such, however, here behold— 
A knight by talisman made bold, 
Within the regions of romance, 
To seek adventures with the lance. 
There rode a comrade at his side, 
And as they rode they both espicd 
This writing on a post :— 
“ Wouldst see, sir valiant knight, 
A thing whereof the sight 
No errant yet can boast ? 
Thou hast this torrent but to ford, 
Aud, lifting up alone 
The elephant of stone 
Upon its margin shored, 
Upbear it to the mountain’s brow, 
Round which, aloft before thee now, 
The misty chaplets wreathe— 
Not stopping once to breathe.” 
One knight, whose nostrils bled, 
Betokening courage fled, 
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Cried out, What if that current’s sweep 
Not only rapid be, but deep ! 
And grant it cross’d,—pray, why encumber 
One's arms with that unwieldy lumber, 
An elephant of stone! 
Perhaps the artist may have done 
His work in such a way, that one 

Might lug it twice its length ; 

But then to reach yon mountain top, 
And that without a breathing stop, 

Were surely past a mortal’s strength-~ 
Unless, indeed, it be no bigger 
Than some wee, pigmy, dwarfish figure, 
Which one would head a-cane withal ;— 
And if to this ¢he case should fall, 

The adventurer’s honour would be small ! 
- ‘This posting seems to me a trap, 
Or riddle for some greenish chap ; 

I therefore leave the whole to you. 
The doubtful reasoner onward hies. 
With heart resolved, in spite of eyes, 

The other boldly dashes through ; 

Nor depth of flood nor force 

Can stop his onward course. 
He finds the elephant of stone ; 

He lifts it all alone ; 

Without a breathing stop, 

He bears it to the top 
Of that steep mount, and seeth there 
A high-wall’d city, great and fair. 
Out-cried the elephant—and hush'd; 
But forth in arms the people rush’d. 
A knight less bold had surely fled ; 

But he, so far from turning back, 
His course right onward sped, 

Resolved himself to make attack, 
And die but with the bravest dead. 
Amazed was he to hear that band 
Proclaim him monarch of their land, 
And welcome him, in place of one 
Whose death had left a vacant throne ! 
In sooth, he lent a gracious ear, 
Meanwhile expressing modest fear, 
Lest such a load of royal care 
Should be too great for him to bear. 
And so, exactly, Sixtus said, 

When first the pope’s tiara press’d his head ; 
(Though, is it such a grievous thing 
To be a pope, or be a king 2) 

But days were few before they read it 

That with but little truth he said it. 


Blind Fortune follows daring blind. 
Oft executes the wisest man, 

Ere yet the wisdom of his mind 
Is task’d his means or end to scan. 


XV.—THE RABBITS. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE DUKE Dk LA ROCHEFOQUCAULD. 


Write watching man in ali his phases, 
And seeing that, in many cases, 

He acts just like the brute creation,— 
I’ve thought the lord of all these races 
Of no less failings show’d the traces 

@ , Than do his heges in relation ; 
And that, in making it, Dame Nature 
Hath put a spice in every creature 
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From off the self-same spirit-stuff— 
Not from the immaterial, 
But what we call ethereal, 
Refined from matter rough. 
An illustration please to hear. 
Just on the still frontier 
Of either day or night.— 
Or when the lord of light 
Reclines his radiant head 
Upon his watery bed, 
Or when he dons the gear, 
To drive » new career,— 
While yet with doubtful sway 
The hour is ruled ’twixt night and day,—=. 
Some border forest-tree I climb ; 
And, acting Jove, from height sublime 
My fatal bolt at will directing, 
I kill some rabbit unsuspecting. 
The rest that frolick'd on the heath, 
Or browsed the thyme with dainty terth, 
With open eye and watchful ear, 
Behold, all scampering from beneath, 
Instinct with mortal fear. 
All, frighten’d simply by the sound, 
Hie to their city underground. 
But soon the danger is forgot, 
And just as soon the fear lives not : 
The rabbits, gayer than before, 
I see beneath my hand once more ! 


Are not mankind well pictured here ? 
By storms asunder driven, 
They scarcely reach their haven, 
And cast their anchor, ere 
They tempt the same dread shocks 
Of tempests, waves, and rocks. 
True rabbits, back they frisk 
To meet the self-same risk ! 


I add another common case. 
When dogs pass through a place 
Beyond their customary bounds, 
And meet with others, curs or hounds, 
Imagine what a holiday ! : 
The native dogs, whose interests centre 
In one great organ, term’d the venter, 
The strangers rush at, bite, and bay 3 
With cynic pertness tease and worry, 
And chase them off their territory. 
So, too, do men. Wealth, grandeur, glory, 
To men of office or profession, . 
Of everv sort, in every nation, 
As tempting are, and sweet, 
As is to dogs the refuse meat. 
With us, it is a general fact, 
One sees the latest-come attack’d, 
And plunder’d to the skin, 
Coquettes and authors we may view, 
As samples of the sin ; 
For woe to belle or writer new ! 
The fewer eaters round the cake, 
The fewer players for the stake, 
The surer each one's self to take. 
A hundred facts my truth might test 5 
But shortest works are always best. 
In this I but pursue the chart 
Laid down by masters of the art ; 
And, on the best of themes, I hold, 
The truth should never all be told, 
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Hence, here my sermon ought to close. The month has thirty days ; till they are spent, 
O thou; to whom my fable owes Are we upon your faith to keep full Lent # 


Whate’er it has of solid worth,— 

Who, great by modesty as well as birth, 
Hast ever counted praise a pain,— 
Whose leave I could so ill obtain 

That here your name, receiving homage, 

Should save from every sort of damage 
ag ate works—which name, well known 

0 nations, and to ancient Time, 
All France delights to own, 
Herself more rich in names sublime 
Than any other earthly clime ;— 
Permit me here the world to teach 
That you have given my simple rhyme 
The text from which it dares to preach. 


The hope you give is truly good ; 

But, ere it comes, we starve for food ! 
Pray tell me, if you can divine, 

On what, to-morrow, we shall dine ; 

Or tell me, rather, whence we may 
Obtain a supper for to-day. 

This point, if truth should be confess’d, 
Is first, and vital to the rest. 

Your science short in this respect, 

My hands shall cover the defect.— 
This said, the nearest woods he sought, 
And thence for market fagots brought, 
Whose price that day, and eke the next, 
Relieved the company perplex’d— 


Forbidding that, by fasting, they should go 
To use their talents in the world below. 


XVI—THE MERCIIANT, TIIE NOBLE, THE 
SHEPHERD, AND TITE KING’S SON. 





Four voyagers to parts unknown, 

On shore, not far from naked, thrown 
By furious waves,—a merchant now undone, 
A noble, shepherd, and a monarch’s son,— 
Brought to the lot of Belisarius*, 
Their wants supplied on alms precarious. 

To tell what fates, and winds, and weather, 

Had brought these mortals all together, 

Though from far distant points abscinded, 

Would make my tale long-winded. 
Suffice to say, that, by a fountain met 

In council grave, these outcasts held debate. 
The prince enlarged, in an oration set, 

Upon the miseries that befall the great. 

The shepherd deem‘d it best to cast 

Off thought of all misfortune past, 

And each to do the best he could, 

In efforts for the common weal. 

Did ever a repining mood, 

He added, a misfortune heal ? 

Toil, friends, will take us back to Rome, 

Or make us here as good a home. 

A shepherd go to speak! a shepherd? What! 
As though crown’d heads were not, 
By Heaven’s appointment fit, 
The sole receptacles of wit ! 

As though a shepherd could be deeper, 

{n thought or knowledge, than his sheep are! 
(‘he three, howe’er, at once approved his plan, 
Wreck’d as they were on shores American. 
"ll teach arithmetic, the merchant said,— 

[ts rules, of course, well seated in his head.— 
or monthly pay. The prince replied, And I 
Will teach political economy. 
{nd J, the noble said, in heraldry 
Vell versed, will open for that branch a school— 
As if, beyond a thousand leagues at sea, 
That senseless jargon could befool ! 
My friends, you talk like men, 
The shepherd cried, but then 


* Belisarius was a great general, who, having com- 
1anded the armies of the emperor, and lost the favour of 
is master, fell to such a point of destitution that he asked 
lms upon the highways.—No7z or La Fontaine. 

The touching story of the fall of Belisarius, of whivh 
aintere and poets have made so much, is entirely false, as 
aay be seen by consulting Gibbon's ‘‘ Decline and Fall of 
he Roman Empire,” chap. xlfii._- TRANSLATOR. 


°-——_ 
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We learn, from this adventure’s course, 


There needs but little skill to get a living. 
Thanks to the gifts of Nature’s giving, 


Our hands are much the readiest resource. 


BOOK XI. 


I.—THE LION. 





Some time ago, a sultan. Leopard, 

By means of many a rich escheat, 
Had many an ox in meadow, sweet, 
And many a stag in forest, fleet, 

And (what a savage sort of shepherd !) 
Full many a sheep upon the plains, 
That lay within his wide domains. 

Not far away, one morn, 
There was a lion born, 
Exchanged high compliments of state, 
As is the custom with the great, 
The sultan call’d his vizier Fox, 
Who had a deener knowledge-box, 
And said to him, This lion’s whelp you dread : 
What can he do, lis father being dead ? 
Our pity rather let him share, 
An orphan so besct with care. 
The luckiest lion ever known, 
If, letting conquest quite alone, 
He should have power to keep his own, 
Sir Renard said, 
And shook his head, 
Such orphans, please your majesty, 
Will get no pity out of me. 

We ought to keep within his favour, 

Or else with all our might endeavour 
To thrust him out of life and throne, 
Ere yet his claws and teeth are grown. 
There’s not a moment to be lost. 

His horoscope I’ve cast ; 
Iie’ll nover quarrel to his cost ; 

But then his friendship fast 
Will be to friends of greater worth 
Than any lion’s e’er on earth. - 
Try then, my liege, to make it ours, 
Or else to check his rising powers. 

The warning fell in vain, | 

The sultan slept ; and beasts and men 
Did so, throughout his whole dumain, 
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Till lion’s whelp became a lion. 
‘Then came at once the tocsin cry on, 
Alarm and fluttering consternation. 
The vizier call’d to consultation, — 
A sigh escaped him as he said, 
Why all this mad excitement now, 
When hope is fled, no matter how ? 
A thousand men were useléss aid,— 
The more, the worse,—since all their power 
Would be our mutton to devour. 
Appease this lion ; sole he doth exceed 
The helpers all that on us feed. 
And three hath he, that cost him nought 
His courage, strength, and watchful thought. 
Quick send a wether for his use: 
If not contented, send him more; 
Yes, add an ox, and see you choose 
The best our pastures ever bore. 
Thus save the rest.—But such advice 
The sultan spurn’d, as cowardice, — 
And his, and many states beside, 
Did ills, in consequence, betide. 
However fought this world allied, 
The beast maintain’d his power and pride. 
If you must let the lion grow, 
Don’t let him live to be your foe. 


Il—THE GODS WISHING TO INSTRUCT A SON 


OF JUPITER. 
FOR MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE DU NAINE. 





%o Jupiter was born a son, 
Who, conscious of his origin, 
A godlike spirit had within. 
To love, such age is little prone ; 
Yet this celestial boy 
Made love his chief employ, 
And was beloved wherever known. 
In him both love and reason 
Sprang up before their season. 
With charming smiles and manners winning, 
Had Flora deck’d his life’s beginning, 
As an Olympian became : 
Whatever lights the tender flame,— 
A heart to take and render bliss,— 
Tears, sighs, in short the whole were his. 
Jove’s son, he should of course inherit 
A higher and a nobler spirit 
Than sons of other deities. 
It seem’d as if by Memory’s aid— 
As if a previous life had made 
Experiment and hid it— 
He plied the lover's hard-learn’d trade, 
So perfectly he did it. 
Still Jupiter would educate 
In manner fitting to his state. 
The gods, obedient to his call, 
Assemble in their council-hall ; 
When thus the sire: Companionless and sole, 
Thus far the boundless universe I roll ; 
But numerous other offices there are, 
Of which I give to younger gods the care. 
I’m now forecasting for this cherish’d child, 
Whose countless altars are already piled ; 
To merit such regard from all below, 
All things the young immortal ought to know 
No sooner had the Thunderer ended, 
Tkan each his godlike plan commended ; 
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Nor did the boy too little yearn 
His lesson infinite to learn. 

Said fiery Mars, I take the part 
To make him master of the art 
Wheréby so many heroes high 
Have won the honours of the sky. 
To teach him music be my care, 
Apollo said, the wise and fair ; 
And mine, that mighty god replied, 
In the Nemeean lion’s hide, 

To teach him to subdue 

The vices, an envenom’d crew, 
Like Hydras springing ever new. 

The foe of weakening Juxury, 

The boy divine will learn from me 
Those rugged paths, so little trod, 
That lead to glory man and god. 

Said Cupid, when it came his turn, 
All things from me the boy may learn. 


Well spoke the god of love. 
What feat of Mars, or Hercules, 

Or bright Apollo, lies above 
Wit, wing’d by a desire to please ? 


HIl—THE FARMER, THE DOG, AND THE FOX 





Tue wolf and fox are neighbours strange : 
I would not build within their range. 
The fox once eyed with strict regard 
Irom day to day, a poultry-yard ; 
But though a most accomplish’d cheat, 
He could not get a fowl to eat. 
Between the risk and appetite, 
His rogueship’s trouble was not slight. 
Alas! quoth he, this stupid rabble 
But mock me with their constant gabble $ 
I go and come, and rack my brains, 
And get my labour for my pains. 
Your rustic owner, safe at home, 
Takes all the profits as they come : 
He sells his capons and his chicks, 
Or keeps them hanging on his hook, 
All dress’d and ready for his cook 5 
But I, adept in art and tricks, 
Should I but catch the toughest crower, 
Should be brimful of joy, and more, 
O Jove supreme, why was I made 
A master of the fox’s trade ? 
By all the higher powers and lower, 
I swear to rob this chicken-grower ! 
Revolving such revenge within, 
When night had still’d the various din, 
And poppies seem’d to bear full sway 
O’er man and dog, as lock’d they lay 
Alike secure in slumber deep, 
And cocks and hens were fast asleep, 
Upon the populous roost he stole. 
By negligence,—a common sin, — 
The farmer left unclosed the hole, 
And, stooping down, the fox went in. 
The blood of every fowl was spill’d, 
The citadel with murder fill’d. 
The dawn disclosed sad sights, I ween, 
When heaps on slaughter’d heaps were seen, 
All weltering in their mingled gore. 
With horror stricken, as of yore, 
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The sun well nigh shrunk back again, 

To hide beneath the liquid main. 

Such sight once saw the Trojan plain, 

When on the fierce Atrides’ head 
Apollo's awful anger fell, 

And strew’d the crimson field with dead : 
Of Greeks, scarce one was left to tell 

The carnage of that night so dread. 

Such slaughter, too, around his tent, 
The furious Ajax made, one night, 
Of sheep and goats, in easy fight ; 

In anger blindly confident 

That by his well-directed blows 

Ulysses fell, or some of those 

By whose iniquity and lies 

That wily rival took the prize. 

The fox, thus having Ajax play’d, 
Bore off the nicest of the brood,— 
As many pullets as he could, — 

And left the rest, all prostrate laid. 

The owner found his sule resource 

His servants and his dog to curse. 

You useless puppy, better drown’d ! 

Why did you not your ’larum sound ! 

Why did you not the evil shun, 

Quoth ‘Towser, a8 you might have donc ! 

If you, whose interest was more, 

Could sleep and leave an open door, 

Think you that I, a dog at best, 

Would watch, and lose my precious rest ? 

This pithy speech had been, in truth, 

Good logic in a master’s mouth ; 

But, coming from a menial’s lip, 

It even lack’d the lawyership 

To save poor Towser from the whip. 


O thou who head’st a family, 
An honour never grudged by me,) 
hou art a patriarch unwise, 
To sleep, and trust another's eyes. 
Thyself shouldst go to bed the last, 
Thy doors all seen to, shut and fast. 
I charge you never let a fox see 
Your special business done by proxy. 


IV.—THE MOGUL’S DREAM. 





Lone since, a Mogul saw, in dream, 

A vizier in Elysian bliss ; 

No higher joy could be or seem, 

Or purer, than was ever his. 
Elsewhere was dream’d of by the same 
A wretched hermit wrapp’d in flame, 
Whose lot e’en touch’d, so pain’d was he, 
The partners of his misery. -. 

Was Minos mock’d t or had these ghosts, 
By some mistake, exchanged their posts ? 
Surprise at this the vision broke ; 
The dreamer suddenly awoke. 
Some mystery suspecting in it, 
He got a wise one to explain it. 
Replied the sage interpreter, 
Let not the thing a marvel seem : 
There is a meaning in Pde dream : 
If I have aught of knowledge, sir, 
It covers counsel from the gods. 
While tenanting these clay abodes, 
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This vizier sometimes gladly sought 
The solitude that favours thought ; 
Whereas, the hermit, in his cot, 
Had longings for a vizier’s lot. 
To this interpretation dared J add, 
The love of solitude I wou]d inspire. 
It satisfies the heart’s desire 
With unencumber’d gifts and glad— 
Heaven-planted joys, of stingless sweet, 
Aye springing up beneath our feet. 
O Solitude, whose secret charms I know— 
Retreats that I have loved—when shall I go 
To taste, far from a world of din and noise, 
Your shades so fresh, where silence has a voice ? 
When shall their suothing gloom my refuge be ? 
When shall the sacred Nine, from courts afar, 
And cities with all solitude at war, 
Engross entire, and teach their votary 
The stealthy movements of the spangied nights, 
The names and virtues of those errant lights 
Which rule o’er human character and fate 1 
Or, if not born to purposes so great, 
The streams, at least, shall win my heartfelt thanks 
While, in my verse, I paint their flowery banks. 
Fate shall not weave my life with golden thread, 
Nor, ’neath rich fret-work, on a purple bed, 
Shall I repose, full late, my care-worn head. 
But will my sleep be less a treasure ¢ 
Less deep, thereby, and full of pleasure t 
I vow it, sweet and gentle as the dew, 
Within those deserts sacrifices new ; 
And when the time shall come. to yield my breath, 
Without remorse I’ll join the ranks of Death. 


V.—THE LION, THE MONKEY, AND TRE 
TWO ASSES. 


Tue lion, for his kingdom’s sake, 
In morals would some lessons take, 
And therefore call’d, one summer’s day, 
The monkey, master of the arts, 
An animal of brilliant parts, 
To hear what he could say. 
Great king, the monkey thus began. 
To reign upon the wisest plan 
Requires a prince to set his zeal, 
And passion for the public weal, 
Distinctly and quite high above 
A certain feeling call’d self-love, 
The parent of all vices, 
In creatures of all sizes. 
To will this feeling from one’s breast away, 
Is not the easy labour of a day ; 
‘Tis much to moderate its tyrant sway, 
By that your majesty august 
ill execute your royal trust 
From folly free and aught unjust. 
Give me, replied the king, 
Example of each thing. 
Each species, said the sage,— 
And [ begin with ours, — 
Exalts its own peculiar powers 
Above sound reason’s gapge. 
Meanwhile, all other kinds and triber 
As fools and blockheads it describes, 
With other compliments as cheap. 
But, on the other hand, the same 
Self-love inspires a beast to heap 
The highest pyramid of fame 
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For every one that bears his name ; 
Because he justly deems such praise 
The easiest way hiniself to raise. 
Tis my conclusion in the case, 
That many a talent here below ° 
Is but cabal, or sheer grimace,— 
The art of seeming things to know— 
Au art in which perfection lies — 
More with the ignorant than wise. 
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Two asses tracking, t’other day, 
Of which each in his turn 
Did incense to the other burn, 
Quite in the usual way,— 
I heard one to his comrade say, 
My lord, do you not find 
The prince of knaves and fools 
To be this man, who boasts of mind 
Instructed in his schools t 
With wit unseemly and profane, 
He mocks our vencrable race— 
On each of his who lacketh brain 
Bestows our ancient surname, ass ! 
And, with abusive tongue portraying, 
Describes our laugh and talk as braying ! 
These bipeds of their folly tell us, 
While thus pretending to excel us. 
No, ’tis for you to speak, my friend, 
And let their orators attend.: | 
The braying is their own, but let them be : 
We understand each other, and agree, 
And that’s enough. As for your song, 
Such wonders to its notes belong, 
The nightingale is put to shame, 
And Lambert loses half his fame. 
My lord, the other ass replied, 
Such talents in yourself reside, 
Of asses all, the joy and pride. 
These donkeys, not quite satisfied 
With scratching thus each other’s hide, 
Must needs the cities visit, 
Their fortunes there to raise, 
By sounding forth the praisc, 
Each, of the other’s skill exquisite. 
Full many, in this age of ours,— 
Not only among asses, 
But in the higher classes, 
Whom Heaven hath clothed with higher powers,— 
Dared they but do it, would exalt 
A simple innocence from fault, 
Or virtue common and domestic, 
To excellence majestic. 
I’ve said too much, perhaps ; but I suppose 
Your majesty the secret won’t disclose, 
Since ’twas your majesty’s request that I 
This matter should exemplify. 
How love of self gives food to ridicule, 
I’ve shown. To prove the balance of my rule, 
That justice is a sufferer thereby, 
A longer time will take.— 





*T was thus the monkey spake. 
But my informant does not state, 
That e’er the sage did demonstrate 
The other point, more delicate. 
Perhaps he thought none but a fool 
A lion would too strictly school. 
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VI—-THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 





Wuy Aisop gave the palm of cunning, 
O’er flying animals and running, 
To Renard Fox, I cannot tell, 
Though I have search’d the subject well. 
Hath not Sir Wolf an equal skill 

In tricks and artifices shown, 

When he would do some life an ill, 

Or from his foes defend his own? 

I think he hath ; and, void of disrespect, 

I might, perhaps, my master contradict ° 
Yet here ’s a case, in which the burrow-lodger 
Was palpably, I own, the brightest dodger. 

One night he spied within a well, 
Wherein the fullest moonlight fell, 

What seem’d to him an ample cheere. 
Two balanced buckets took their turns 
When drawers thence would fill their urns. 

Our fox went down in one of these, 

By hunger greatly press’d to sup, 
And drew the other empty up. 
Convinced at once of his mistake, 
And anxious for his safety’s sake, 
Ife saw his death was near and sure, 

Unless some other wretch in need 
The same moon’s image should allure 

T'o take a bucket and succeed 

To his predicament, indeed. 

T'wo days pass’d by, and none approach’d the we! ; 
Unhalting Time, as is his wont, 
Was scooping from the mvon’s full front, 
And as he scoop’d Sir Renard’s courage feil. 
His crony wolf, of clamorous maw, 
Poor fox at last above him saw, 
And eried, My comrade, look you here ! 
See what abundance of good cheer ! 
A cheese of most delicious zest ! 
Which Faunus must himself have press’d, 
Of milk by heifer Io given. - 
If Jupiter were sick in heaven, 
The taste would bring his appetite. 
I’ve taken, as you see, a bite ; 

But still for both there is a plenty. 

Pray take the bucket that I’ve sent ye ; 
Come down, and get your share. 
Although, to make the story fair, 

The fox had used his utmost care, 
The wolf (a fool to give him credit) 
Went down because his stomach bid it— 
And by his weight pull’d up 
Sir Renard to the top. 
We need not mock this simpleton, 
For we ourselves such deeds have done. 
Our faith is prone to lend its ear 
To aught which we desire or fear. 


VIIL—TIHE PEASANT OF THE DANUBE, 





To judge no man by outside view, 
Is good advice, though not quite new. 
Some time ago, a mouse’s fright 
Upon this moral shed some light. 
I have for proof at present, 
With Aisop and good Socrates, 
Of Danube’s banks a certain peasant, 
Whose portrait drawn to life one 
By Marc Aurelius, if you please. 
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The first are well known, far and near : 
I briefly sketch the other here. 
The crop upon his fertile chin 
Was sniything but soft or thin ; 
Indeed, his person, clothed in hair, 
Might personate an unlick’d bear. 
Beneath his matted brow there lay 
An eye that squinted every way ; 
A crooked nose and monstrous lips he bore, 
And goat-skin round his trunk he wore, 
With bulrush belt. And such a man as this is 
Was delegate from towns the Danube kisses, 
When nod a nook on earth there linger'd 
By Roman avarice not finger’d. 
Before the senate thus he spoke :— 

Romans and senators who hear 
I, first of all, the gods invoke, 

The powers whom mortals justly fear, 
That from my tongue there may not fall 
A word which I may necd recall. 
Without their aid there enters nought 

To human hearts of good or just : 
Whoever leaves the same unsought, 

Is prone to violate his trust ; 

The prey of Roman avarice, 

Ourselves are witnesses of this. 

Rome, by our crimes, our scourge has grown, 
More than by valour of our own. 

Romans, beware lest Heaven, some day, 
Exact for all our groans the pay, 

And, arming us, by just reverse, 

To do its vengeance, stern, but meet, 
Shali pour on you the vassal’s curse, 

And place your necks beneath our feet ! 

And wherofore not? For are you better 
Than hundreds of the tribes diverse 
Who clank the galling Roman fetter ¢ 
What right gives you the universe ? . 
Why come and mar our quiet life ? 
We till’d our acres free from strife ; 
In arts our hands were skill'd to toil, 
As well as o’er the generous soil. 
What have you taught the Germans brave ? 
Apt scholars, had but they 
Your appetite for sway, 
They might, instead of you, enslave, 
ithout your inhumanity. 
That which your preetors perpetrate 
On us, as subjects of your state, 
My powers would fail me to relate. 
Profaned their altars and their rites, 
The pity of your gods our lot excites. 
Thanks to your representatives, 
In you they see but shameless thieves, 
Who plunder gods as well as men. 
By sateless avarice insane, 
The men that rule our land from this 
Are like the bottomless abyss. 
To satisfy their lust of gain, 
Both man and nature toil in vain. 
Recall them ; for indeed we will 
Our fields for such no longer till. 
From all our towns and plains we fly 
For refuge to our mountains high. 
We quit our homes and tender wives, 
To lead with savage beasts our lives— 
No more to welcome into day 
A progeny for Rome a prey. 
And as to those already born— 
Poor helpless babes forlorn !— 
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We wish them short career in time : 

Your preetors force us to the crime. 
Are they our teachers? Call them home," 

They teach but luxury and vice,— 
Lest Germans should their likes become, 

In fell remorseless avarice. 
Have we a remedy at Rome? 

T’ll tell you here how matters go. 

Hath one no present to bestow, 

No purple for a judge or so, 
The laws for him are deaf and dumb ; 

Their minister has aye in store 

A thousand hindrances or more. 

I’m sensible that truths like these 

Are not the things to please. 

I’ve done. Let death avenge you here 

Of my complaint, a little too sincere. 


He said no more; but all admired 

The thought with which his speech was fired ; 
The eloquence and heart of oak 

With which the prostrate savage spoke. 

Indeed, so much were all delighted, 

As due revenge, the man was knighted. 
The preetors were at once displaced, 
And better men the office graced. 

The senate, also, by decree, 

Besought a copy of the speech, 
Which might to future speakers be 

A model for the use of each. 
Not long, howe’er, had Rome the sense 
To entertain such eloquence. 


VIIL—THE OLD MAN AND THE THREE YOUNG 
ONES. 


A MAN was planting at fourscore. 
Three striplings, who their satchels wore, 
In building, cried, the sense were more ; 
But then to plant young trees at that age ! 
The man is surely in his dotage. 
Pray, in the name of common sense, 
What fruit can he expect to gather 
Of all this labour and expense? 
Why, he must live like Lamech’s father ! 
What use for thee, grey-headed man, 
To load the remnant of thy span 
With care for days that never can be thine t 
Thyself to thought of errors past resign. 
Long-growing hope, and lofty plan, 
Leave thou to us, to whom such things belong. 
To you ! replied the old man hale and strong ; 
I dare pronounce you altogether wrong. 
The settled part of man’s estate 
Is very brief, and comes full late. 
To those pale, gaming sisters trine, 
Your lives are stakes as well as mine. 
While so uncertain is the sequel, 
Our terms of future life are equal; 
For none can tell who last shall close his eyes 
Upon the glories of these azure skies; 
Nor any moment give us, ere it flies, 
Assurance that another such shall rise. 
But my descendants, whosoe’er they be, 
Shall owe these cooling fruits and shades to me. 
Do you acquit yourselves, in wisdom’s sight, 
From ministering to other hearts delight ? 
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Why, boys, this is the fruit I gather now ; 
And sweeter never blush’d on bended bough, 
Of this, to-morrow, I may take my fill ; 
Indeed, I may enjoy its sweetness till 
I see full many mornings chase the glooms 
From off the marble of your youthful tombs. 
The grey-beard man was right. One of the three, 
apenas foreign lands to see, 
Was drown’d within the very port. 
In quest of dignity at court, 
Another met his country’s foe, 
And perish’d by a random blow. 
The third was kill’d by falling from a tree 
Which he himself would graft. The three 
Were mourn’d by him of hoary head, 
Who chisel’d on each monument— 
On doing good intent— 
The things which we have said. 


IX.—THE MICE AND TIIE OWL. 
BEwaRE of saying, Lend an ear 

To something marvellous or witty. 

To disappoint your friends who hear, 

Is possible, and were a pity. 

But now a clear exception see, 
Which I maintain a prodigy— . 

A thing which with the air of fable, 

Is true as is the interest-table. 

A pine was by a woodman fell’d, 
hich ancient, huge, and hollow tree 
An owl had for his palace held— 
A bird the Fates had kept in fee, 
Interpreter to such as we. 

Within the caverns of the pine, 

With other tenants of that mine, 

Were found full many footless mice, 

But well provision’d, fat, and nice. 

The bird had bit off all their feet, 

And fed them there with heaps of wheat. 

‘Fhat this owl reason’d who can doubt ? 

When to the chase he first went out, 

And home alive the vermin brought, 

Which in his talons he had caught, 

The nimble creatures ran away. 

Next time resolved to make them stay, 
He cropp’d their legs, and found, with pleasure, 
That he could eat them at his leisure ; 

It were impossible to eat 

Them all at once, did health permit. 

His foresight equal to our own, 

In furnishing their food was shown. 

Now, let Cartesians, if they can, 

Pronounce this owl a mere machine. 

Could springs originate the plan 

Of maiming mice when taken lean, 
To fatten for his soup-tureen ? 
If reason did no service there, 
I do not know it anywhere. 
Observe the course of argument: 
These vermin are no sooner caught than gone: 
They must be used as soon, ’tis evident ; 
But this to all cannot be done. 
And then, for future need, 
I might as well take heed. 
Hence, while their ribs I lard, 
_ I must from their elopement guard, 
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But how !—A plan complete !— 
I'll clip them of their feet ! 
Now, find me, in your human schools, 
A better use of logic’s tools ! 
Upon your faith, what different art of thought 
Has Aristotle or his followers taught * 


*T1s thus, by crystal fount, my muse hath sung, 
Translating into heavenly tongue 
Whatever came within my reach, 
From hosts of beings borrowing nature’s speech. 
Interpreter of tribes diverse, 
I’ve made them actors on my motley stage ; 
For in this boundless universe 
There’s none that talketh, simpleton or sage, 
More eloquent at home than in my verse. 
If some should find themselves by me the worse, 
And this my work prove not a model true, 
To that which I at least rough-hew 
Succeeding hands will give the finish due. 
Ye pets of those sweet sisters nine, 
Complete the task that I resign ; 
The lessons give, which doubtless I’ve omitted, 
With wings by these inventions nicely fitted. 
But you’re already more than occupied; 
For while my muse her harmless work hath plied, 
All Europe to our sovereign yields, 
And learns, upon her battle felds, 
To bow before the noblest plan 
That ever monarch form’d, or man. 
Thence draw those sisters themes sublime, 
With power to conquer Fate and Time. 


BOOK XII. 


I—THE COMPANIONS OF ULYSSES, 
TO MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE DE BOURGOONE. 


—S ae 


Dear prince, a special favourite of the skies, 
Pray let my incense from your altars rise. 

With these her gifts if rather late my muse, 

My age and labours must her fault excuse. 

My spirit wanes, while yours beams on the sight 
At every moment with augmented light: 

It does not go—it runs,—it seems to fly; 

And he from whom it draws its traits so high, 
In war a hero burns to do the same. 

No lack of his that, with victorious force, 

His giant strides mark not his glory’s course: 
Some god retains : our sovereign I might name; 
Himself no less than conqueror divine, 

Whom one short month made master of the Rhine. 
It needed then upon the foe to dash ; 
Perhaps, to-day, such generalship were rash. 
But hush,—they say the Loves and Smiles 
Abhor a speech spun out in miles ; 
And of such deities your court 
Is constantly composed, in short. 


* La Fontaine, in a note, asserts that the subject of thie 
fable, however marvellous, was a fact which was actually 
observed. His commentators, however, think the observers 
must have been in some measure mistaken, and I agree 
with them.—Ip. 
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Not but that other gods, as meet, 
There hold the highest seat ; 

For, free and lawless as the rest may seem, 
Good Sense and Reason bear a sway supreme. 
Consult these last about the case 
Of certain men of Grecian race, 

’ Who, most unwise and indiscreet, 
Imbibed such draughts of poison sweet, 
As changed their form, and brutified. 
Ten years the heroes at Ulysses’ side 
Had been the bport of wind and tide. 
At last those powers of water 
The sea-worn wanderers bore 
To that enchanted shore 
Where Circe reign’d, Apollo’s daughter. 
She press’d upon their thirsty lips 
Delicious drink, but full of bane: 
Their reason, at the first light sips, 
Laid down the sceptre of its reign. 
Then took their forms and features 
The lineaments of various creatures. 
To bears and lions some did pass, 
Or elephants of ponderous mass; 
While not a few, I ween, 
In smaller forms were seen,— 
In such, for instance, as the mole. 
Of all, the sage Ulysses sole 
Had wit to shun that treacherous bowl. 
With wisdom and heroic mien, 
And fine address, he caused the queen 
To swallow, on her wizard throne, 
A poison somewhat like her own. 
A goddess, she to speak her wishes dared, 
And hence, at once, her love declared. 
Ulysses, truly too judicious 
To lose a moment so propitious, 
Besought that Circe would restore 
His Greeks the shapes that first they wore. 

Replied the nymph, But will they take them back 

Go make the proffer to the motley pack. 
Ulysses ran, both glad and sure : 

That poisonous cup, cried he, hath yet its cure ; 

And here I bring what ends your shame an 

pain. 
Will you, dear friends, be men again ? 
Pray speak, for speech is now restored. 
No, said the lion,—and he roar’d,— 
My head is not so void of brains! 
Renounce shall I my royal gains ? 
I’ve claws and teeth to tear my foes to bits, 

And, more than that, I’m king. 
Am I such gifts away to fling, 

To be but one of Ithaca’s mere cits ? 

In rank and file perhaps I might bear arms. 
In such a change I see no charms.— 
Ulysses passes to the bear :— 

How changed, my friend, from what you were ! 
How sightly once, how ugly now ! 

Humph! truly how {— 
Growl’d Bruin in his way— 

How else than as a bear should be, I pray ? 

Who taught your stilted highness to prefer 
One form to every other, sir ? 

Doth yours possess peculiar powers 
The merits to decide, of ours ! 

With all respect, I shall appeal my case 

To some sweet beauty of the bearish race. 

Please it by, if you dislike my face. 

I live content, and free from care ; 
And, well remembering what we were, 
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I say it, plain and flat, 
Pll change to no such state as that. 
Next to the wolf the princely Greek 
With flattering hope began to speak :— 
Comrade, I blush, I must confess, 
To hear a gentle shepherdess 
Complaining to the echoing rocks 
Of that outrageous appetite 
Which drives you, night by night, 
To prey upon her flocks. 
You had been proud to guard her fold 
In your more honest life of old. 
Pray quit this wolfship, now you can, 
And leave the woods an honest man. 
But is there one ? the wolf replied : 
Such man, I own, I never spied. 
You treat me as a ravenous beast, 
But what are yout To say the least, 
You would yourself have eat the sheep, 
Which, eat by me, the village weep. 
Now, truly, on your faith confess, 
Should IJ, as man, love flesh the less ? 
Why, man, not seldom, kills his very brother ; 
What, then, are you but wolves to one another! 
Now, everything with care to scan, 
And rogue with rogue to rate, 
I’d better be a wolf than man, 
And need not change my state. 
Thus all did wise Ulysses try, 
And got from all the same reply, 
As well from great as small. 
Wild liberty was dear to all ; 
To follow lawless appetite 
They counted their supreme delight. 
All banish’d from their thought and care 
The glorious praise of actions fair. 
Where passion led, they thought their course was 
free ; 
Self-bound, their chains they could not see. 


Prince, I had wish’d for you a theme to choose, 
Whcre I might mingle pleasantry with use ; 
And I should meet with your approving voice, 
No doubt, if I could make such choice, 
At last, Ulysses’ crew 
Were offor’d to my view. 
Aud there are like them not a few, 
Who may for penalty await 
Your censure and your hate. 


1.L—THE CAT AND TIIE TWO SPARROWS. 
TO MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE DE BOURGOGNE. 





ConTEMPORARY with a sparrow tame 
There lived a cat ; from tenderest age, 
Of both, the basket and the cage 
Had household gods the same. 
The bird’s sharp beak full oft provoked the cat, 
Who play’d in turn, but with a gentle pat, 
His wee friend sparing with a merry laugh, 
Not punishing his faults by half. 
In short, he scrupled much the harm, 
Should he with points his ferule arm. 
The sparrow, less discreet than he, 
With dagger beak made very free. 
‘ Sir Cat, a person wise and staid, 
Excused the warmth with which he play‘d : 
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For 'tis full half of friendship’s art 
To take no joke in serious part. 
Familiar since they saw the light, 
Mere habit kept their friendship good ; 
Fair play had never turn’d to fight, 
Till, of their neighbourhood, 
Another sparrow came to greet 
Old Ratto grave and saucy Pete. 
Between the birds a quarrel rose, 
And Ratto took his side. 
A pretty stranger, with such blows 
o beat our friend ! he cried. 
A neighbour’s sparrow eating ours | 
Not so, by all the feline powers. 
And quick the peng 8 he devours. 
Now, truly, saith Sir Cat, 
I know how sparrows taste by that. 
Exquisite, tender, delicate! 
This thought soon seal’d the other’s fate.— 
But hence what moral can I bring ! 
For, lacking that important thing, 
A fable lacks its finishing : 
I seem to see of one some trace, 
But still its shadow mocks my chase. 
Yours, prince, it will not thus abuse : 
For you such sports, and not my muse. 
In wit, she and her sisters eight 
Would fail to match you with a mate. 


HI.—THE MISER AND TIE MONKEY 





A man amass’d. The thing, we know, 
Doth often to a frenzy grow. 
No thought had he but of his minted gold— 
Stuff void of worth when unemploy’d, I hold. 
Now, that this treasure might the safer be, 
Our miser’s dwelling had the sea 
As guard on every side from every thief. 
With pleasure very small in my belief, 
But very great in his, he there 
Upon his hoard bestow’d his care. 
No respite came of everlasting 
Recounting, calculating, casting ; 
For some mistake would always come 
To mar and spoil the total sum. 
A monkey there, of goodly size,— 
And than his lord, I think, more wise,— 
Some doubloons from the window threw, 
And render’d thus the count untrue. 
The padlock’d room permitted 
Its owner, when he quitted, 
To leave his money on the table. 
One day, bethought this monkey wise 
To make the whole a sacrifice 
To Neptune on his throne unstable. 
I could not well award the prize 
Between the monkey’s and the miser’s pleasure 
Derived from that devoted treasure. 


With some, Don Bertrand would he honour gain, 


For reasons it were tedious to explain. 
One day, then, left alone, 
That animal, to mischief prone, 
Coin after coin detach’d, 
._ A gold jacobus snatch’d, 
Or Portuguese doubloon, 
Or silver ducatoon, 
Or noble, of the English rose, 
And flung with all his might 


Those discs, which oft excite 
The strongest wishes mortal ever knows. 
Had he not heard, at last, 
The turning of his master’s key, 
The money all had pass'd 
The same short road to sea ; 
And not a single coin but had been pitch’d 
Into the gulf by many a wreck enrich’d. 


Now, God preserve full many a financier 
Whose use of wealth may find ite likeness here. 


IV.—THE TWO GOATS. 





Since goats have browsed, by freedom fired, 
To follow fortune they’ve aspired. 
To pasturage they're wont to roam 
Where men are least disposed to come. 
If any pathless place there be, 
Or cliff, or pendent precipice, 
*Tis there they cut their capers free : 
There’s nought can stop these dames, I wis. 
Two goats, thus self-emancipated,— 
The white that on their feet they wore 
Look’d back to noble blood of yore,— 
Once quit the lowly meadows, sated, 
And sought the hills, as it would seem : 
In search of luck, by luck they met 
Each other at a mountain stream. 
As bridge a narrow plank was set, 
On which, if truth must be confest, 
Two weasels scarce could go abreast. 
And then the torrent, foaming white, 
As down it tumbled from the height, 
Might well those Amazons affright. 
But maugre such a fearful rapid, 
Both took the bridge, the goats intrepid ! 
I seem to see our Louis Grand 

And Philip 1V. advance 

To the Isle of Conference, 

That lies ‘twixt Spain and France, 
Each sturdy for his glorious land. 
Thus each of our adventurers goes, 
Till foot to foot, and nose to nose, 
Somewhere about the midst they meet, 
And neither will an inch retreat. 

For why? they both enjoy d the glory 
Of ancestors in ancient story. 
The one, a goat of peerless rank 
Which, browsing on Sicilian bank, 
The Cyclop gave to Galatea ; 
The other famous Amaltheea, 
The goat that suckled Jupiter, 
As some historians aver. 
For want of giving back, in troth, 
A common fall involved them both— 
A. common accident, no doubt, 
On Fortune’s changeful route. 


TO MONSEIGNEUR THE DUKE DE BURGOGNE, 


WHO HAD REQUESTED OF M. DE LA FONTAINE A FABLE 
WHICH SHOULD BE CALLED “TUE CAT AND THE MOUSE,” 





To please a youthful prince, whom Fame 
A temple in my writings vows, 

What fable answers to the name, 
“The Cat and Mouse {” 
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Shall I in verse the fair present, 

With softest look: but hard intent, 

Who serves the hearts her charms entice 
As does the cat ita captive mice t 

Or make my subject Fortune’s sport ? 

She treats the friends that make her court, 
And follow closest her advice, 

As treats the cat the silly mice. 


Shall I for theme a king select 
Who sole, of all her favourites, 
Commands the goddess’s respect ? 
For whom she from her wheel alights ? 
Who, never stay’d by foes a trice, 
Whene’er they block his way, 
Can with the strongest play 
As doth the cat with mice ? 


Insensibly, while casting thus about, 
Quite anxious for my subject’s sake, 
A theme I meet, and, if 1 don’t mistake, 
Shall spoil it, too, by spinning out. 
The prince will treat my muse, for that, 
As mice are treated by the cat, 


V.—jTHE OLD CAT AND THE YOUNG MOUSE. 





A youne and inexperienced mouse 
Had faith to try a veteran cat,—- 
Raminagrobis, death to rat, 

And scourge of vermin through the house,— 

Appealing to his clemency 
With reasons sound and fair. 

Pray let me live ; a mouse like me 
It were not much to spare. 

Am I, in such a family, 

A burden? Would my largest wish 

Our wealthy host impoverish ? 

A grain of wheat will make my meal ; 

A nut will fat me like a seal. 

I’m lean at present ; please to wait, 
And for your heirs reserve my fate. 
The captive mouse thus spake. 

Replied the captor, You mistake ; 

To mq shall such a thing. be said ? 

Address the deaf! address the dead ! 

A cat to pardon !—old one too ! 

ef such a thing I never knew. 
Thou victim of my paw, 

By well-establish’d law, 

Die as a mousling should, 

And beg the sisterhood 

Who ply the thread and shears, 
To lend thy speech their ears. 
Some other like repast 

My heirs may find, or fast. 

He ceased. The moral’s plain. 

Youth always hopes its ends to gain, 

Believes all spirita like its own : 

Old age is not to mercy prone. 


VL—THE SICK STAG. 





A staa, where stags abounded, 

Fell sick, and was surrounded 

Forthwith by comrades kind, 
All pressing to assist, 
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Or see, their friend, at least, 
And ease ‘his anxious mind— 

An irksome multitude. + 
Ah, sirs ! the sick was fain to ory, 
Pray leave me here to die, 

As others do, in solitude. 
Pray, let your kind attentions cease, 
Till death my spirit shall release, 
But comforters are not so sent: 
On duty sad full long intent, 
When Heaven pleased, they went, 
But not without a friendly glass ; 
That is to say, they cropp’d the grass 
And leaves which in that quarter grew, 
From which the sick his pittance drew. 
By kindness thus compell’d to fast, 
He died for want of food at last. 
The men take off no trifling dole 
Who heal the body or the soul. 
Alas the times ! do what we will, 
They have their payment, cure or kill. 


VIIL—THE BAT, THE BUSH, AND THE DIU'CK 





A nusH, duck, and bat, having found that in trade 
Confined to their country small profits were made, 


Employ’d where they necded, as cautious as wise: 
Their journals and ledgers, exact and discreet, 
Recorded by items expense and receipt. 
All throve, till an argosy, on its way home, 
With a cargo worth more than their capital sum, 
In attempting to pass through a dangerous strait, 
Went down withits passengers, sailors, and freight, 
To enrich those enormous and miserly stores, 
From Tartarus distant but very few doors. 
Regret was a thing which the firm could but feel ; 
Regret was the thing they were slow to reveal ; 
For the least of amerchant well knows that the weal 
Of his credit requires him his loss to conceal. 
But that which our trio unluckily suffer’d 
Allow’d no repair, and of course was discover'd, 
No money nor credit, ’twas plain to be seen 
Their heads were now threaten’d with bonnets of 
reen * ; 

And, the facts of the case being everywhere known, 
No mortal would open his purse with a loan. 

Debts, bailiffs, and lawsuits, and creditors gruff, 

At the crack of day knocking, 
(Importunity shocking !) 
Our trio kept busy enough. 

The bush, ever ready and on the alert, 
Now caught all the people it could by the skirt :— 
Pray, sir, be so good as to tell, if you please, 
If you know whereabout the old villanous seas 
Have hid all our goods which theystolet’other night. 
The diver, to seek them, went down out of sight. 
The’ bat didn’t venture abroad in the day, 
And thus of the bailiffs kept out of the way. 


Full many insolvents, not bats, to hide so, 

Nor bushes, nor divers, J happen to know, 

But even grand seigniors, quite free from all cares, 
By virtue of brass, and of private backstairs. 


~* Buch as insolvent debtors were anciently required to 
wear, in France, after making cession of their effects, iu 
order to escape imprisonment.—Ep. 
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VITIL—THE QUARREL OF THE DOGS AND CATS, 
» AND THAT OF THE OATS AND MICE, 





ENTHRONED by an eternal law, | 
Hath discord reign’d throughout the universe, 
In proof, I might from this our planet draw 
A thousand instances diverse. 
Within the circle of our view, 
This queen hath subjects not a few. 
Beginning with the elements, 
t is astonishing to see 
How they have stood, to all intents, 
As wrestlers from eternity. 
Besides these four great potentates, 
Old stubborn earth, fire, flood, and air, 
How many other smaller states 
Are waging everlasting war ! 
In mansion deck’d with frieze and column, 
Dwelt dogs and cats in multitudes ; 
Decrees, promulged in manner solemn, 
Had pacified their ancient feuds. 
Their lord had so arranged their meals and 
labours, 
And threaten’d quarrels with the whip, 
That, living in sweet cousinship, 
They edified their wondering ncighbours. 
At last, some dainty plate to lick, 
Or profitable bone to pick, 
Bestow’d by some partiality, 
Broke up the smooth equality. 
The side neglected were indignant 
At such a slight malignant. 
Some writers make the whole dispute begin 
With favours to a bitch while lying in. 
Whate’er the cause, the altercation 
Soon grew a perfect conflagration. 
In hall and kitchen, dog and cat 
Took sides with zeal for this or that. 
New rulcs upon the cat side falling 
Produced tremendous caterwauling. 
Their advocate, against such rules as these, 
Advised recurrence to the old deerccs. 
They search’d in vain, for, hidden in a nook, 
The thievish mice had eaten up the book. 
Another quarrel, in a trice, 
Made many sufferers with the mice ; 
For many a veteran whisker’d-face, 
With craft and cunning richly stored, 
And grudges old against the race, 
Now watch’d to put them to the sword ; 
Nor mourn’d for this that mansion’s lord. 


Resuming our discourse, we see 

No creature from opponents free. 

’Tis nature’s law for earth and sky ; 

*T were vain to ask the reason why ; 
God’s works are good,—I cannot doubt it,— 
And that is all I know about it. 

{ know, however, that the cause 

Which hath our human quarrels brought, 

Three quarters of the time, is nought 
That will be, is, or ever was. 
Ye veterans, in state and church, 
At threescore years, indeed, 
It seems there atill is need 
To give you lessons with the birch ! 
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IX.—THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 


WuENCE comes it that there liveth not 
A man contented with his lot ? 

Here ‘s one who would a soldier be, 
Whom soldiers all with envy see. 


A fox to be a wolf once sigh’d. 

With disappointments mortified, 

Who knows but that, his wolfship cheap, 
The wolf himself would be a sheep ? 


I marvel that a prince is able, 

At eight, to put the thing in fable ; 

While I, beneath my seventy snows, 
Forge out, with toil and time, 
The same in labour’d rhyme, 
Less striking than his prose. 


The traits which in his work we meet, 

A poet, it must be confess’d, 

Could not have half so we!l express’d ¢ 
He bears the palm as more complete. 
Tis mine to sing it to the pipe ; 

But I expect that when the sands 
Of Time have made my hero ripe, 

He’ll put a trumpet in my hands. 


My mind but little doth aspire 
To prophecy ; but yet it reads 
On high, that soon his glorious deeds 
Full many Homers will require— 
Of which this age produces few. 
But, bidding mysteries adieu, 
I try my powers upon this fable new. 


Dear wolf, complain’d a hungry fox, 

A lean chick’s meat, or veteran cock’s, 
Is all I get by toil or trick : 

Of such a living 1 am sick. 

With far less risk, you’ve better cheer ; 
A house you need not venture near, 
But I must do it, spite of fear, 

Pray, make me master of your trade, 
And let me by that means be made 
The first of all my race that took 

Fat mutton to his larder’s hook : 
Your kindness shall not be repented. 
The wolf quite readily consented. 

I have a brother, lately dead ; 

Go fit his skin to yours, he said. 


’Twas done ; and then the wolf proceeded : 


Now mark you well what must be done, 
The dogs that guard the flock to shun. 


The fox the lessons strictly heeded. 


At first, he boggled in his dress ; 

But awkwardness grew less and less, 

Till perseverance gave success. 

His education scarce complete, 

A flock, his scholarship to greet, 
Came rambling out that way. 

The new-made wolf his work began, 

Amidst the heedless nibblers ran, 
And spread a sore dismay. 

Such terror did Patroclus spread, 
When on the Trojan camp and town,’ 

Clad in Achilles’ armour dread, 
He valiantly came down. 
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The matrons, maids, and aged men 
All hurried to the temples then.— 
The bleating host now surely thought 
That fifty wolves were on the spot : 
Dog, shepherd, sheep, all homeward fled, 
And left a single sheep in pawn, 
Which Renard seized when they were gone. 
' But, ere upon his prize he fed, 
There crow'd a cock near by, and down 
The scholar threw his prey and gown, 
That he might run that way the faster— 
Forgetting lessons, prize and master. 
ow useless is the art of seeming ! 
Reality, in every station, 
Is through its cloak at all times gleaming, 
And bursting out on fit occasion. 


Young prince, to your unrivall’d wit 
My muse gives credit, as is fit, 

For what she here hath labour’d with— 
The subject, characters, and pith. 


X.—THE LOBSTER AND HER DAUGHTER. 





THE wise, sometimes, as lobsters do, 
To gain their ends back foremost go. 
It is the rower’s art; and those 
Commanders who mislead their foes, 
Do often seem to aim their sight 
Just where they don’t intend to smite. 
My theme, so low, may yet apply 
To one whose fame is very high, 
Who finds it not the hardest matter 
A hundred-hended Icague to scatter. 
What he will do, what leave undone, 
Are secrets with unbroken seals, 
Till victory the truth reveals. 
Whatever he would have unknown 
Is sought in vain. Decrees of Fate 
Forbid to check, at first, the course 
Which sweeps at last with torrent forcc. 
One Jove, as ancient fables state, 
Exceeds a hundred gods in weight. 
So Fate and Louis would seem able 
The universe to draw, 
Bound captive to their law.— 
But come we to our fable. 
A mother lobster did her daughter chide : 
For shame, my daughter ! can’t you go ahead? 
And how go you yourself? the child replied ; 
Can I be but by your example led ? 
Head foremost should I, singularly, wend, 
While all my race pursue the other end ? 
She spoke with sense : for better or for worse, 
Example has a universal force. 
To some it opens wisdom’s door, 
But leads to folly many more. 
Yet, as for backing to one’s aim, 
When properly pursued 
The art is doubtless good, 
At least in grim Bellona’s game. 


XI—THE EAGLE AND THE MAGPIE. 


Tux eagle, through the air a queen, 

And one far different, I ween, 

in temper, language, thought, and mien,— 
The magpie,—once a prairie crose’d. 
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The by-path where they met was drear, 
And Madge gave up herself for lost ; 
But having dined on ample cheer, 
The eagle bade her, Never fear ; 
You're welcome to my company ; 
For if the king of gods can be 
Full oft in need of recreation,— 
Who rules the world,—right well may I, 
Who serve him in that high relation: 
Amuse me, then, before you fly. 
Our cackler, pleased, at quickest rate 
Of this and that began to prate. 
Not he of whom old Flaccus writes, 
The most impertinent of wights, 
Or any babbler, for that matter, 
Could more incentinently chatter. 
At last she offer’d to make known— 
A better spy had never flown— 
All things, whatever she might see, 
In travelling from tree to tree. 
But, with her offer little pleased— 
Nay, gathering wrath at being teased,— 
For such a purpose never rove, 
Replied th’ impatient bird of Jove. 
Adieu, my cackling friend, adieu ; 
My court is not the place for you : 
Heaven keep it free from such a bore ! 
Madge flapp’d her wings, and said no more. 


Tis far less easy than it seems 
An eutrance to the great to gain. 
The honour oft hath cost extremes 
Of mortal pain. 
The craft of spies, the tattling art, 
And looks more gracious than the heart, 
Are odious there ; 
But still, if one would meet success, 
Of different parishes the dress 
He, like the pie, must wear. 


XIL—THE KING, THE KITE, AND THE 
FALCONER. 


TO HIS AUGUST HIGHNESS, MONSEIGNEUR THE PRINCE 


DE CONTI. 


Tue gods, for that themselves are good, 
The like in mortal monarchs would. 
The prime of royal rights is grace ; 

To this e’en sweet revenge gives place. 
So thinks your highness, while your wrath 
its cradle for its coffin hath. 

Achilles no such conquest knew— 

In this a hero Jess than you. 

That name indeed belongs to none, 

Save those who have, beneath the sun, 
Their hundred gencrous actions done. 
The golden age produced such powers, 
But truly few this age of ours. 

The men who now the topmost sit, 

Are thauk’d for crimes which they omit. 


For you, unharm’d by such examples, 
A thousand noble deeds are winning temples, 


Wherein Apollo, by the altar-fire, 

Shall strike your name upon his golden lyre. 

The gods await you in their azure dome; 

One age must serve for this your lower home. 

One age entire with you would Hymen dwell: 
O that his sweetest spell 
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For you a destiny may bind 
By such a period scarce confined ! 
The princess and yourself no lese de 
Her charms as witnesses shall serve ; 
As witnesses, those talents high 
Pour'd on you by the lavish sky, 
Outshining all pretence of peers 
Throughout your youthful years. 
A Bourbon seasons grace with wit : 
To that which gains esteem in mixture fit, 
He adds a portion from above 
Wherewith to waken love. 
To paint your joy—my task is less sublime : 
I therefore turn aside to rhyme 
What did a certain bird of prey. 


A kite, possessor of a nest antique, 
Was caught alive one day. 
It was the captor’s freak 
That this so rare a bird 
Should on his sovereign be conferr’d. 
The kite, presented by the man of chase, 
With due respect, before the monarch’s face, 
If our account is true, 
Immediately flew 
And perch’d upon the royal nose. 
What ! on the nose of majesty ? 
Ay, on the consecrated nose did he. 
Had not the king his sceptre and his crown ? 
Why, if he had, or had not, ’twere all one: 
The royal nose, as if it graced a clown, 
Was seized. The things by courtiers done, 
And said, and shriek’d, ’twere hopeless to relate. 
The king in silence sate ; 
An outcry for a sovereign king, 
Were quite an unbecoming thing. 
The bird retain’d the post where he had fasten’d ; 
No cries nor efforts his departure hasten’d. 
His master call’d, as in an agony of pain, 
Presented lure and fist, but all in vain. 
Tt seem’d as if the cursed bird, 
With instinct most absurd, 
In spite of all the noise and blows, 
Would roost upon that sacred nose ! 
The urging off of courtiers, pages, master, 
But roused his will to cling the faster. 
At last he quit, as thus the monarch spoke : 
Give egress hence, imprimis, to this kite, 
And, next, to him who aim’d at our delight. 
From each his office we revoke. 
The one as kite we now discharge ; 
The other, as a forester at large. 
As in our station it is fit, 
We do all punishment remit. 
The court admired. The courtiers praised the 
deed 
In which themselves did but so ill sueceed.— 
Few kings had taken such a course. 
The fowler might have fared far worse ; 
His only crime, as of his kite, 
Consisted in his want of light 
About the danger there might be 
In coming near to royalty. 
Forsooth, their scope had wholly been 
Within the woods. Was that a sin !— 
By Pilpay this remarkable affair 
Is placed beside the Ganges’ flood. 
No human creature ventures, there, 
To shed of animals the blood : 
The deed not even royalty would dare. 
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Know we, they say,—both lord and liege,— 
This bird saw not the Trojan siege ! 
Perhaps a hero’s part he bore, 

And there the highest helmet. wore. 

What once he was, he yet may be. 

Taught by Pythagoras are we, 

That we our forms with animals exchange ; 

We're kites or pigeons for a while, 

Then biped plodders on the soil ; 

And then 
As volatile, again 
The liquid air we range.— 
Now since two versions of this tale exist, 
I’ll give the other if you list. 
A certain faleoner had caught 
A kite, and for his sovereign thought 
The bird a present rich and rare. 
It may be once a centur 

Such game is taken from the air ; 
For ’tis the pink of falconry. 

The captor pierced the courtier crowd, 
With zeal and sweat, as if for life ; 

Of such a princely present proud, 

His hopes of fortune sprang full rife ; 

When, slap, the savage made him feel 

His talons newly arm’d with steel, 

By perching on his nasal member, 

As if it had been senseless timber. 
Outshriek'd the wight ; but peals of laughter, 
Which threaten'd cieling, roof, and rafter, 

From courtier, page, and monarch broke : 

Who had not laugh’d at such a joke t 

From me, so prone am I to such a sin, 

An empire had not held me in. 

1 dare not say, that, had the pope been there, 
He would have join’d the laugh sonorous ; 
But sad the king, I hold, who should not dare 
To lead for such a cause in such a chorus. 
The gods are laughers. Spite of ebon brows, 
Jove joins the laugh which he allows. 
As history saith, the thunderer’s laugh went up 
When limping Vulcan served the nectar cup. 
Whether or not immortals here are wise, 
Good sense, I think, in my digression lies. 
For, since the moral ’s what we have in view, 
What could the falconer’s fate have taught us new ! 
Who does not notice, in the course of things, 
More foolish falconers than indulgent kings ? 


XII.—THE FOX, THE FLIES, AND TIE 
HEDGEHOG. 


A Fox, old, subtle, vigilant, and sly,— 

By hunters wounded, fallen in the mud,— 
Attracted, by the traces of his blood, 

That buzzing parasite, the fly. 

He blamed the gods, and wonder’d why 

The Fates so cruelly should wish 

To feast the fly on such a costly dish. 

What ! light on me! make me its food ! 

Me, me, the nimblest of the wood ! 

How long has fox-meat been so good ! 
What serves my tail? Is it a useless weight ? 
Go,—Heaven confound thee, greedy reprobate !— 
And suck thy fill from some more vulgar veins ! 

A ga eat witnessing his pains, 

(a his fretful personage 
ere graces first my page,) 
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Desired to set him free 

From such cupidity. 

My neighbour fox, said he, 
My quills these rascals shall empale, 
And ease thy torments without fail. 
Not for the world, my friend! the fox replied. 
Pray let them finish their repast. 
These flies are full. Should they be set aside, 
New hungrier swarms would finish me at last. 
Consumers are too common here below, 


In court and camp, in church and state, we know. 


Old Aristotle’s penetration 
Remark’d our fable’s application ; 
It might more clearly in our nation. 
The fuller certain men are fed, 

The less the public will be bled. 


XIV.—LOVE AND FOLLY. 





Love bears a world of mystery— 
His arrows, quiver, torch, and infancy : 
’Tis not a trifling work to sound 
A sea of science so profound : 
And, hence, t’ explain it all to-day 
Is not my aim, but, in my simple way, 
To show how that blind archer lad 
(And he a god !) came by the loss of sight, 
And eke what consequence the evil had, 
Or good, perhaps, if named aright— 
A point I leave the lover to decide, 
As fittest judge, who hath the matter tried. 
Together, on a certain day, 
Said Love and Folly were at play : 
The former yet enjoy’d his eyes. 
Dispute arose. Love thought it wise 
Before the council of the gods to go, 
Where both of them by birth held stations ; 
But Folly, in her lack of patience, 
Dealt on his forehead such a blow 
As seal’d his orbs to all the light of heaven. 
Now Venus claim’d that vengeance should be given. 
And by what force of tears yourselves may guess 
The woman and the mother sought redress, 
The gods were deafen'’d with her cries— 
Jove, Nemesis, the stern assize 
Of Orcus,—all the gods, in short, 
From whom she might the boon extort. 
The enormous wrong she well portray’d— 
Her son a wretched groper made, 
An ugly staff his steps to aid ! 
For such a crime, it would appear, 
No punishment could be severe : 
The damage, too, must be repair’d., 
The case maturely weigh’d and cast, 
The public weal with private squared : 
Poor Folly was condemn’d at last, 
By judgment of the court above, 
To serve for aye as guide to Love. 


XV.—THE RAVEN, THE GAZELLE, THE TOR- 


TOISE, AND THE RAT. 
TO MADAME DE LA SABLIERE. 





A Tempe I reserved you in my rhyme : 

It might not be completed but with time. 
Already its endurance I had grounded 
Upon this charming art, divinely founded ; 
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And on the name of that divinity 
For whom its adoration was to be 
These words I should have written o’er its gate— 
To Iris 18 THIS PALACE CONSECRATE ; 
Not her who served the queen divine ; 
For Juno’s self, and he who erown’d her bliss, 
Had thought it for their dignity, I wis, 
To bear the messages of mine. 
Within the dome the apotheosis 
Should greet th’ enraptured sight— 
All heaven, in pomp and order meet, 
Conducting Iris to her seat 
Beneath a canopy of light ! 
The walls would amply serve to paint her life,— 
A matter sweet, indeed, but little rife 
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Tn those events, which, order’d by the Fates, 
Cause birth, or change, or overthrow of states. 


The innermost should hold her image, — 
Her features, smiles, attractions there,— 
Her art of pleasing without care,— 

Her loveliness, that’s sure of homage. 

Some mortals, kneeling at her feet,— 

Earth’s noblest heroes,— should be seen ; 
Ay, demigods, and even gods, I ween: 
The worshipp’d of the world thinks meet, 
ometimes her altar to perfume.) 
Her eyes, 80 far as that might be, 
Her soul's rich jewel should allume ; 
Alas ! but how imperfectly ! 

For could a heart that throbb’d to bless 

Its friends with boundless tenderness,— _ 

Or could that heaven-descended mind 

Which, in its matchless beauty, join'’d 

The strength of man with woman’s grace,— 

Be given to sculptor to express ? 

O Iris, who canst charm the soul— 

Nay, bind it with supreme control,— 
Whom as myself I can but love,— 

Nay, not that word: as I’m a man, 
our court has placed it under ban, 
And we’ll dismiss it,) pray approve 

My filling up this hasty plan ! 

This sketch has here received a place, . 

A simple anecdote to grace, 

Where friendship shows so sweet a face, 

That in its features you may find 

Somewhat accordant to your mind. 

Not that the tale may kings beseem ; 

But he who winneth your esteem 

Is not a monarch placed above 

The need and influence of love, 

But simple mortal, void of crown, 

That would for friends his life lay down—- ” 

Than which I know no friendlier act, 

Four animals, in league compact, 

Are now to give our noble race 

A useful lesson in the case, 


Rat, raven, tortoise, and gazelle, 
Once into firmest friendship fell. 
Twas in a home unknown to man 
That they their happiness began. 
But safe from man there’s no retreat : 
Pierce you the loneliest wood, 
Or dive beneath the deepest fiood, 
Or mount you where the eagles breod,— 
His secret ambuscade you meet. 
The light gazelle, in harmless play, 
Amused herself abroad one day, 
When, by mischance, her track was found 
And follow’d by the baying hound— 
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That barbarous tool of barbarous man— 
From which far, far away she ran. 

At meal-time to the others 

The rat observed,—My brothers, 

How happens it that we 

Are met to-day but three 
Ts Miss Gazelle so little steady ? 

Hath she forgotten us already ? 
Out cried the tortoise at the word,— 
Were I, as Raven is, a bird, 

T’d fly this instant from my seat, 
And learn what accident, and where, 
Hath kept away our sister fair,— 

Our sister of the flying feet ; 

For of her heart, dear rat, 
It were ashame to doubt of that. 
The raven flew ; 
He spied afar,—the face he knew,— 
The poor gazelle entangled in a snare, 
In anguish vainly floundering there, 
Straight back he turn’d, and gave the alarm ; 
For to have ask’d the sufferer now, 
The why and wherefore, when and how, ~ 
She had incurr’d so great a harm,— 

And lose in vain debate 

The turning-point of fate, 
As would the master of a school,— 
He was by no means such a fool. 
On tidings of so sad a pith, 
The three their council held forthwith. 

By two it was the vote 

To hasten to the spot 

Where lay the poor gazelle. 

Our friend here in his shell, 

I think, will do as well 

To guard the house, the raven said ; 
For, with his creeping pace, 
When would he reach the place ? 
Not till the deer were dead. 
Eschewing more debate, 

They flew to aid their mate, 
That luckless mountain roe. 

’ The tortoise, too, resolved to go. 
Behold him plodding on behind, 
And plainly cursing in his mind, 

The fate that left his legs to lack, 

And glued his dwelling to his back. 

The snare was cut by Rongemail, 

For so the rat they rightly hail.) 
onceive their joy yourself you may. 

Just then the hunter came that way, 

And, Who hath filch’d my prey ? 
Cried he, upon the spot 
Where now his prey was not.— 
A hole hid Rongemail ; 

A tree the bird as well; 
The woods, the free gazelle. 
The hunter, well nigh mad, 

To find no inkling could be had, 

Espied the tortoise in his path, 

And straightway check’d his wrath. 
Why let my courage flag? 

Because my snare has chanced to miss ? 

I'll have a supper out of this. 

He said, and put it in his bag. 
. And it had paid the forfeit so, 

Had not the raven told the roe, 
Who from her covert came, 
Pretending to be lame. 

The man, right eager to pursue, 
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Aside his wallet threw, 
Which Rongemail took care 
To serve as he had done the snare; 
Thus putting to an end 
The hunter's supper on his friend. 
’Tis thus sage Pilpay’s tale I follow. 
Were I the ward of golden-hair’d Apollo, 
It were, by favour of that god, easy— 
And sufely for your sake— 
As long a tale to make 
As is the Iliad or Odyssey. 
Grey Rongemail the hero’s part should play, 
Though each would be as needful in his way, 
He of the mansion portable awoke 
Sir Raven by the words he spoke, 
To act the spy, and then the swift express. 
The light gazelle alone had had th’ address 
The hunter to engage, and furnish time 
For Rongemail to do his deed sublime. 
Thus each his part perform’d. Which wins the prize? 
The heart, so far as in my judgment lies. 


XAVIL—THE WOODS AND THE WOODMAN. 





A CERTAIN wood-chopper lost or broke 

From his axe’s eyo a bit of oak. 

The forest must needs be somewhat spared 

While such a, Joss was being repair’d, 

Came the man at last, and humbly pray’d 
That the woods would kindly lend to him— 
A moderate loan—a single limb, 

Whereof might another helve be made, 

And his axe should elsewhere drive its trade. 

O, the oaks and firs that then might stand, 

A pride and a joy throughout the land, 

For their ancientness and glorious charms ! 

The innocent Forest lent him arms ; 

But bitter indced was her regret; 

For the wretch, his axe new-helved and whet, 

Did nought but his benefactress spoil 

Of the finest trees that graced her soil ; 

And ceaselessly was she made to groan, 

Doing penance for that fatal loan. 


Behold the world-stage and its actors, 
Where benefits hurt benefactors |— 

A weary theme, and full of pain ; 

For where ’s the shade so cool and sweet, 
Protecting strangers from the heat, 

But might of such a wrong complain t 
Alas ! I vex myself in vain : 
Ingratitude, do what I will, 

Is sure to be the fashion atill 


XVIL—THE FOX, THE WOLF, AND THE HORSE, 





A Fox, though young, by no means raw, 
Had seen a horse—the first he ever saw : 
Ho! neighbour wolf, said he to one quite green, 
A creature in our meadow I have seen,— 
Sleek, grand ! I seem to see him yet,— 
The finest beast I ever met. 
Is he a stouter one than we ¢ 
The wolf demanded, eagerly. 
Some picture of him let me see. 
If I could paint, said fox, I should delight 
T’ anticipate your pleasure at the sight ; 
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But come ; who knows? perhaps it is a prey 
By fortune offer’d fo one ay: . 
They went. The horse, turn’d loose to graze, 
Not liking much their looks or ways, 
Was just about to gallop off. 

Sir, said the fox, your humble servants, we 

Make bold to ask you what your name may be. 
The horse, an animal with brains enough, 

Replied, Sirs, you yourselves m@¥ read my name ; 

My shoer round my heel hath writ the same. 

The fox excused himself for want of knowledge : 
Me, sir, my parents did not educate,— 

So poor, a hole was their entire estate. 
My friend, the wolf, however, taught at college, 
Could read it were it even Greek. 
The wolf, to flattery weak, 
Approach’d, to verify the boast ; 
For which, four tecth he lost. 

The high-raised hoof came down with such a blow, 

As laid him bleeding on the ground full low. 

My brother, said the fox, this shows how just 
What once was taught me by a fox of wit,— 
Which on thy jaws this animal hath writ,— 

“ All unknown things the wise mistrust.” 


XVITIIL—THE FOX AND THE TURKEYS. 





AGAINST a robber fox, a tree 
Some turkeys served as citadel. 
That villain, much provoked to see 
Each standing there as sentinel, 
Cried out, Such witless birds 
At me stretch out their necks, and gobble ! 
No, by the powers! I'll give them trouble. 
He verified his words. 
The moon, that shined full on the oak, 
Seem’d then to help the turkey folk. 
But fox, in arts of siege well versed, 
Ransack’d his bag of tricks accursed. 
He feign’d himself about to climb ; 
Walk’d on his hinder legs sublime ; 
Then death most aptly counterfeited, 
And seem’d anon resuscitated. 
A practiser of wizard arts 
Could not have fill’d so many parts. 
In moonlight he contrived to raise 
His tail, and make it seem a blaze: 
And countless other tricks like that. 
Meanwhile, no turkey slept or sat. 
Their constant vigilance at length, 
As hoped the fox, wore out their strength. 
Bewilder’d by the rigs he run, 
They lost their balance one by one. 
As Renard slew, he laid aside, 
Till nearly half of them had died ; 
Then proudly to his larder bore, 
And laid them up, an ample store. 


A foe, by being over-heeded, 
Has often in his plan succeeded. 


XIX.—THE APE. 





Turns is an ape in Paris, 

To which was given a wife: 
Like many a one that marries, 
This ape, in brutal strife, 
Soon beat her out of life, 
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Their infant cries,—perhaps not fed,— 
But cries, I ween, in vain ; 
‘he father laughs: his wife is dead, 
And he has other loves again, 
Which he will also beat, I think, 
Return’d from tavern drown’d in drink. 
For aught that’s good, you need not look 
Among the imitative tribe ; 
A monkey be it, or what makes a book— 
The worse, I deem—the aping scribe. 


XX,.—THE SCYTHIAN PHILOSOPHER. 





A Scytaian philosopher austere, 

Resolved his rigid life somewhat to cheer, 
Perform’d the tour of Greece, saw many things, 
But, best, a sage,—one such as Virgil sings,— 

A simple, rustic man, that equal’d kings ; 

From whom the gods would hardly bear the palm, 

Like them unawed, content, and calm, 

His fortune was a little nook of land ; 

And there the Scythian found him, hook in hand, 
His fruit-trees pruning. Here he cropp’d 

A barren branch, there slash’d and lopp’d, 

Correcting Nature everywhere, 

Who paid with usury his care. 

Pray, why this wasteful havoc, sir !— 

So spoke the wondering traveller ; 

Can it, I ask, in reason’s name, 

Be wise these harmless trees to maim ? 

Fling down that instrument of crime, 

And leave them to the scythe of Time. 

Full soon, unhasten’d, they will go 

To deck the banks of streams below. 

Replied the tranquil gardener, 

I humbly crave your pardon, sir ; 

Excess is all my hook removes, 

By which the rest more fruitful proves. 

The philosophic traveller,— 

Once more within his country cold,— 

Himself of pruning-book laid hold, 

And made a use most free and bold ; 
Prescribed to friends, and counsel'd neighbours. 
To imitate his pruning labours. 

The finest limbs he did not spare, 

But pruned his orchard past all reason, 
Regarding neither time nor season, 

Nor taking of the moon a care. 

All wither’d, droop’d, and died. 
This Scythian I set beside 

The indiscriminating Stoic. 

The latter, with a blade heroic, 

Retrenches, from his spirit sad, 

Desires and passions, good and bad, 

Not sparing e’en a harmless wish, 

Against a tribe so Vandalish 

With earnestness I here protest. 

| They maim our hearts, they stupefy 

Their strongest springs, if not their best ; 

They make us cease to live before we die. 


XXI.—THE ELEPHANT AND THE APE OF 
JUPITER. 

*Twixt elephant and beast of horned nose 

About precedence a dispute arose, 

Which they determined to decide by blows. 

The day was fix’d, when came a messenger 
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To say the ape of Jupiter 
Was swiftly earthward seen to bear 
His bright caduceus through the air. 
This monkey, named in history Gill, 
The elephant at once believed 
A high commission had received 
To witness, by his sovereign’s will, 
The aforesaid battle fought. 
Uplifted by the glorious thought, 
The beast was prompt on Monsieur Gill to wait, 
But found him slow, in usual forms of state, 
His high credentials to present. 
The ape, however, ere he went, 
Bestow’d a passing salutation. 
His excellency would have heard 
The subject matter of legation : 
But not a word ! 
His fight, so far from stirring heaven,— 
The news was not received there, even ! 
What difference sees the impartial sky 
Between an elephant and fly ? 
Our monarch, doting on his object, 
Was forced himself to break the subject. 
My cousin Jupiter, said he, 
Will shortly, from his throne supreme, 
A most important comhat see, 
For ail his court a thrilling theme. 
What combat? said the ape, with serious face. 
Tx’t possible you should not know the case {—~ 
The elephant exclaim’d—not know, dear sir, 
That Lord Rhinoceros disputes 
With me precedence of the brutes ? 
That Elephantis is at war 
With savage hosts of Rhinocer ? 
You know these realms, not void of fame ? 
1 joy to learn them now by name, 
Return’d Sir Gill, for, first or last, 
No lisp of them has ever pass’d 
Throughout our dome so blue and vast. 
Abash’d, the elephant replied, 
What came you, then, to do ?— 
Between two emmets to divide 
A spire of grass in two. 
We take of all a care ; 
Aud, as to your affair, 
Before the gods, who view with equal eyes 
The small and great, it hath not chanced to rise. 


XXIT—THE FOOL AND THE SAGE. 





A FooL pursued, with club and stone, 

A sage, who said, My friend, well done ! 

Receive this guinea for your pains ; 

They well deserve far higher gains. 

The workman ’s worthy of his hire, 

*Tis said. There comes a wealthy squire, 

Who hath wherewith thy works to pay ; 

To him direct thy gifts, and they 

Shall gain their prone recompense. 
Urged by the hope of gain, 


Upon the bivaran citizen 
The fool repeated the offence. 


His pay this time was not in gold. 
pon the witless man 
A score of ready footmen ran, 
And on his back, in full, his wages told. 
In courts, such fools afflict the wise ; 
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They raise the laugh at your expense, 
To check their babble, were it sense 
Their folly mesetly to chastise ? 
Perhaps ‘twill take a stronger man. 
Then make them worry one who can, 


XXTI—THE ENGLISH FOX, 
TO MADAM HARVEY. 





SounpD reason and a tender heart 

With thee are friends that never part. 

A hundred traits might swell the roll ;~ 
Suffice to name thy nobleness of soul ; 
Thy power to guide both men and things ; 

Thy temper open, bland and free, 

A gift that draweth fricnds to thee, 
To which thy firm affection clings, 
Unmarr’d by age or change of clime, 

Or tempests of this stormy time ;— 

All which deserve, in highest lyric, 

A rich and lofty panegyric : 

But no such thing wouldst thou desire, 
Whom pomp displeases, praises tire. 
Hence mine is simple, short, and plain ; 

Yet, madam, I would fain 

‘Tack on a word or two 

Of homage to your country due,— 

A country well beloved by you. 


With mind to match the outward case, 
The English are a thinking race. » 
They pierce all subjects through and through ; 
Well arm’d with facts, they hew their way, 
And give to science boundless sway. 
Quite free from flattery, I say, 

Your countrymen, for penetration, 

Must bear the palm from every nation ; 
For e’én the dogs they breed excel 

Our own in nicety of smell. 

Your foxes, too, are cunninger, 

As readily we may infer 

From one that practised, ’tis believed, 

A stratagem the best conceived. 

The wretch, once, in the utmost strait 
By dogs of nose 80 delicate, 

Approach’d a gallows, where, 

A lesson to like passengers, 

Or clothed in feathers or in furs, 

Some badgers, owls, and foxes, pendent were, 
Their comrade, in his pressing need, 
Arranged himself among the dead. 

I seem to see old Hannibal 

Outwit some Roman general, 

And sit securely in his tent, 

The legions on some other scent. 

But certain dogs, kept back 

To tell the errors of the pack, 

Arriving where the traitor hung, 

A fault in fullest chorus sung. 

Though by their bark the welkin rung, 
Their master made them hold the tongue. 
Suspecting not a trick so odd, 

Said he, the rogue ’s beneath the sod. 

My dogs, that never saw such jokes, 
Won’t bark beyond these honest folks. 


The rogue would try the trick again. 
He did so to his cost and pain. 
Again with dogs the welkin rings ; 
Again our fox from gallows swings ; 
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But though he hangs with greater faith, 
This time, be does it to his death. 
So uniformly is it true, 
A stra is best when new. 
The hunter, had himself been hunted, 
So apt a trick had not invented ; 
Not that his wit had been deficient ;— 
With that, it cannot be denied, 
Your English folks are well-provision’d ;— 
But wanting love of life sufficient, 
Full many an Englishman has died. 


One word to you, and I must quit 

My much-inviting subject : 

A long eulogium is a project 
For which my lyre is all unfit. 

The song or verse is truly rare, 

Which can its meed of incense bear, 
And yet amuse the general ear, 

Or wing its way to lands afar. 

Your prince once told you, I have heard, 

(An able judge, as rumour says,) 

That he one dash of love preferr’d 

T’o all a sheet could hold of praise. 
Accept—'tis all I crave—the offering 
Which here my muse has dared to bring— 

Her last, perhaps, of earthly acts ; 

She blushes at its sad defects. 

Still, by your favour of my rhyme, 
Might not the self-same homage please, the while, 
The dame who fills your northern clime 
With wangéd emigrants sublime 

From Cytherea’s isle ? 
By this, you understand, J mean 
Love’s guardian goddess, Mazarin. 


XXIV.—THE SUN AND THE FROGS. 





Lone from the monarch of the stars 
The daughters of the mud received 
sas oak and aid ; nor dearth nor wars, 
eanwhile, their teeming nation grieved. 
They spread their empire far and wide 
Through every marsh, by every tide. 
Pe paneer of swamps—I mean no 
simply fro reat names are chea: 
Caball'd ‘ogether on if shore, - 
And cursed their patron from the deep, 
And came to be a perfect bore. 
Pride, rashness, and ingratitude, 
The progeny of fortune good, 
Soon brought them to a bitter cry,— 
The end of sleep for earth and sky. 
Their clamours, if they did not craze, 
Would truly seem enough to raise 
All living things to mutiny 
Against the power of Nature’s eye. 
The sun, according to their croak, 
Was turning all the world to smoke. 
It now behoved to take alarm, 
And promptly powerful troops to arm. 
Forthwith in haste they sent 
Their croaking embassies ; 
To all their states they went, 
And all their colonies. 
To hear them talk, the all 
That rides upon this whirling ball, 
Of men and things, was left at stake 
Upon the mud that skirts a lake ! 
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The same complaint, in fens and bogs, 
Still ever strains their lungs ; 

And yet these much-complaining frogs 
Had better hold their tongues ; 

For, should the sun in anger rise, 

And hurl his vengeance from the skies, 

That kingless, half-aquatic crew 

Their impudence would sorely rue. 


XXV.—THE LEAGUE OF THE RATS. 





A MOUSE was once in mortal fear 
Of a cat that watch’d her portal near. 
What could be done in such a case ? 

With prudent care she left the catship, 
And courted, with a humble grace, 

A neighbour of a higher race, 

Whose lordship—I should say his ratship— 

Lay in a great hotel ; 

And who had bvasted oft, ’tis said, 

Of living wholly without dread. 
Well, said this braggart, well,. 
Dame Mouse, what should I do ? 

Alone I cannot rout 

The foe that threatens you. 

I’ll rally all the rats about, 

And then I’il play him such a trick ! 

The mouse her courtesy dropp’d, 

And off the hero scamper’d quick, 

Nor till he reach’d the buttery stopp’d, 
Where scores of rats were clustered, 
In riotous extravagance, 

All feasting at the host’s expense. 
To him, arriving there much flustered, 
Indeed, quite out of breath, 

A rat among the feasters saith, 
What news ? what news? I pray you, speak. 
The rat, recovering breath to squeak, 
Replied, To tell the matter in a trice, 

It is, that we must promptly aid the mice ; 
For old Raminagrab is making 
Among their ranks a dreadful quaking. 
This cat, of cats the very devil, 

When mice are gone, will do us evil. 

True, true, said each. and all ; 

To arms! to arms! they cry and call. 

Some ratties by their fears 
Were melted e’en to tears. 

Jt matter’d not a whisk, ~ 
Nor check’d the valour brisk. 
Each took upon his baek 

Some cheese in havresack, 
And roundly swore to risk 

His carcass in the cause, 
They march’d as to a feast, 
Not flinching in the least,— 

But quite too late, for in his jaws 

The cat already held the mouse. 

They rapidly approach’d the house— 

To save their friend, beyond a doubt. 
Just then the cat came growling out, 
The mouse beneath his whisker’d noso, 
And march’d along before his foes. 
At such a voice, our rate discreet, 
Foreboding a defeat, 
Effected, in a style most fleet, 
A fortunate retreat. 
Back hurried to-his hole each rat, 


And afterwards took care‘ to shun the cat 
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XXVI—DAPHNIS AND ALCIMADURE. 
AN IMITATION OF THEOORITUS. 





TO MADAME DE LA MESANGERE, 





Orrsprine of her to whom, to-day, 

While from thy lovely self away, 

A thoueand hearts their homage pay *, 
Besidesthe throngs whom friendship binds to please, 
And some hain love resents thee on their knees! 

A mandate which I cannot thrust aside 
Between you both impels me to divide 
Some of the incense which the dews distil 
Upon the roses of a sacred hill, 

And which, by secret of my trade, 

Is sweet and most delicious made. 

To you, I say,.... but all to say 

Would task me far beyond my day ; 

I need judiciously to choose ; 

Thus husbanding my voice and inuse, 

Whose strength and leisure soon will fail. 

Ill only praise your tender heart, and hale, 
Exalted feelings, wit, and grace, 
In which there’s none can claim a higher place, 
Excepting her whose praise is your entail. 
Let not too many thorns forbid to touch 
These roses—I may call them such— 
' If Love should ever say as much. 
By him it will be better said, indeed ; 
And them who his advices will not heed, 
Scourge fearfully will he, 
As you shall shortly see. 


A blooming miracle of yore 
Despised his godship’s sovereign power ; 
They call’d her name Alcimadure. 
A haughty creature, fierce and wild, 
She sported, Nature’s tameless child. 
Rough paths her wayward feet would lead 
To darkest glens of mossy trees ; 
Or she would dance on daisied mead, 
With nought of law but her caprice. 
A fairer could not be, 
Nor crueller, than she. 
Still charming in her sternest mien,— 
E’en when her haughty look debarr’d,— 
What had she been to lover, in 
The fortress of her kind regard ! 
Daphnis, a high-born shepherd swain, 
Had loved this maiden to his bane. 
Not one regardful look or smile, 
Nor e’en a gracious word, the while, 
Relieved the fierceness of his pain. 
O’erwearied with a suit so vain, 
His hope was but to die ; 
No power had he to fly. 
He sought, impell’d by dark despair, 
The portals of the cruel fair. 

Alas ! the winds his only listeners were ! 
The mistress gave no entrance there— 
No entrance to the palace where, 

“ Ingrate, against her natal day, 
She join’d the treasures sweet and gay 
In garden or in wild-wood grown, 
To blooming beauty all her own. 
I hoped, he cried, 
Before your eyes I should have died ; 


* Madame de la Mésangétre was the daughter of Madame 
de la Sabliecre. 
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But, ah | too deeply J have won your hate ; 
Nor should it be surprising news 
To me, that you should now refuse 
To lighten thus my cruel fate. 
My sire, when I shall be no more, 
Is charged to lay your feet before 
The heritage your heart neglected, 
With this my pasturage shall be connected, 
My trusty dog, and all that he protected ; 
And, of my goods which then remain, 
My mourning friends shall rear a fane. 
There shall your image stand, midst rosy bowers, 
Reviving through the ceaseless hours 
An altar built of living flowers. 
Near by, my simple monument 
Shall this short epitaph present : 
“ Here Daphnis died of love. Stop, passenger, 
And say thou, with a falling tear, 
This youth here fell, unable to endure 
The ban of proud Alcimadure.” 


He would have added, but his heart 
Now felt the last, the fatal dart. 
Forth march'd the maid, in triumph deck’d, 
And of his murder little reck’d. 
In vain her steps her own attendants check’d, 


And plead 
That she, at least, should shed, 
Upon her lover dead, 
Some tears of due respect. 
The rosy god, of Cytherea born, a 
She ever treated with the deepest scorn : 
Contemning him, his laws, and means of damage, 
She drew her train to dance around his image, 
When, woful to relate, 
The statue fell, and crush’d her with its weight! 
A voice forth issued fram a cloud,— 
And echo bore the words aloud 
Throughout the air wide spread,— 
“ Let all now love—the insensible is dead.” 
Meanwhile, down to the Stygian tide 
The shade of Daphnis hied, 
And quaked and wonder’d there to meet 
The maid, a ghostess, at his feet. 
All Erebus awaken’d wide, 
To hear that beauteous homicide 
Beg pardon of the swain who died, 
For being deaf to love confess’d, 
As was Ulysses to the prayer 
Of Ajax, begging him to spare, 
Or as was Dido’s faithless guest. 


XXVIL—THE ARBITER, THE ALMONER, AND 
THE HERMIT. 





THREE saints, for their salvation jealous, 
Pursued, with hearts alike'most zealous, 
By routes diverse, their common aim. 
All highways lead to Rome: the same 
Of heaven our rivals deeming true, 
Each chose alone his pathway to pursue. 
Moved by the cares, delays, and crosses 
Attach’d to suits by legal process, 
One gave himself as judge, without reward, 
For earthly fortune having small regard. 
Since there are laws, to legal strife 
Man damns himeelf for half his life. 
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For half !—Three-fourths !—perhaps the whole ! 
The hope possess’d our umpire’s soul, 
That on his plan he should be able 
To cure this viee detestable.— 
The second chose the hospitals. 
I give him praise : to solace pain 
Is charity not spent in vain, 
While men in part are animals. 
The sick—for things went then as now they go— 
Gave trouble to the almoner, I trow. 
Impatient, sour, complaining ever, 
As rack’d by rheum, or parch’d with fever,— 
His favourites are such and such ; 
With them he watches over-much, 
And lets us die, they say,— 
Such sore complaints from day to day 
Were nought to those that did await 
The reconciler of debate. 
His judgments suited neither side ; 
Forsooth, in either party’s view, 
He never held the balance true, 
But swerved in every cause he tried. 


Discouraged by such speech, the arbiter 
Betook himself to see the almoner. 

As both received but murmurs for their fees, 
They both retired, in not the best of moods, 
To break their troubles to the silent woods, . 

And hold communion with the ancient trees. 

There, underncath a rugged moyntain, 
Beside a clear and silent fountain, 
A place revered by winds, to sun unknown, 
They found the other saint, who lived alone. 
Forthwith they ask’d his sage advice. 
Your own, he answer’d, must suffice ; 
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Who but yourselves your wants should know! 
To know one’s self, is, here below, 
The first command of the Supreme. 
Have you obey’d, among the bustling throngs? 
Such knowledge to tranquillity belongs ; 
Elsewhere to seek were fallacy extreme. 
Disturb the water—do you see your face % 
See we ourselves within a troubled breast ! 
A murky cloud in such a case, 
Though once it were a crystal vase ! 
But, brothers, let it simply rest, 
And each shall see his features there impress’d. 
For inward thought a desert home is best. 


Such was the hermit’s answer brief ; 
And, happily, it gain’d belief. 


But business, still. from life must not be stricken 
Since men will doubtless sue at law, and sicken, 
Physicians there must be, and advocates, — 
Wherecof, thank God, no lack the world awaits, 
While wealthand honours are the well-known baits. 
Yet, in the stream of common wants when thrown, 
What busy mortal but forgets his own ! 
O, you who give the public all your care, 
Be it as judge, or prince, or minister, 
Disturb’d by countless accidents most sinister, 
By adverse gales abased, dcbased by fair,— 
Yourself you never see, nor see you aught, 
Comes there a moment’s rest for serious thought, 
There comes a flatterer too, and brings it all to 
This lesson seals our varied page: = [nought. 
O, may it teach from age to age ! 
To kings I give it, to the wise propose. 
Where could my labours better close ¢ 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 


MADAME VIRGINIE ANCELOT. 


Arren a re-perusul of this work, I hesitate in offering it to you. Yet, I know no one who can so well 
appreciate it. 

You are not fond of grand romances or lengthy dramas. My book is neither drama nor romance. The 
tale I am about to relate to you is very simple—so simple indeed, that perhaps no person ever adventured on 
a subject confined within such narrow bounds. My heroine is so little. Not that I desire to throw the blame 
of failure, if such should chance, beforehand upon her. God keep me from such a thought ! If the action 
of the work be trifling, the thoughts of which it is the vehicle do not want elevation ; it aims at a lofty object, 
and if it has fallen short, to my want of ability alone must its failure be attributed. I am however anxious 
that it should succeed, for deep convictions are contained in it; and it is rather from a desire to benefit othera 
than to gratify my own vanity, that Iam led to entertain the hope that although the crowd of common 
readers may reject and disdain it, yet for some, at least, it will not be without interest, nor for others without 
utility. 

Should you consider the reality of the facts related in my story as of any consequence, you may rest 
satisfied of their fidelity to the truth ; and J beg to offer this assurance as a compensation for the want of some 
things which you will perhaps regret not finding in the volume. 

You remember that kind benevolent woman, who died only a few months ago, the Countess de Charney, 
whose countenance, though veiled by a shade of sorrow, struck you so much, as having another, a celestial 
expression. 

That glance so open and mild, which caressed while surveying you, which expanded your heart while resting 
on you, and which you would involuntarily turn again to seek ; that glance, which at first almost as timid as a 
young girl’s, you have seen afterwards sparkling, animated and flashing, suddenly betraying feelings of 
strength, energy, and devotiun:—Well, that glance was quite the woman! That woman, s wonderful 
mixture of mildness and boldness, of timidity of disposition and resolution of soul ; she was a terrible lioness, 
whom a child could appease with a word ; she was a fearful dove, capable of braving the thunderbolt without 
trembling, if it was in defence of her affections,—of her affections as a mothcr, understand ! 

Such I have known her, such others had known her Jong before me, when her soul was exalted first by 
her devotion as a daughter, then as a wife. It is with lively pleasure that I speak to you of this noble 
creature ; there will be but too few occasions for me to speak of ber to you again. She is not the principal 
heroine of this story. 

In the only visit that you paid her at Belleville, where she always resided, for the tomb of her husband is 
there, (and hers also now,) several things seemed to astonish you. First, the presence of an old domestic, 
with white hair, sitting by her at table. You appcared above all amazed on hearing this domestic, with unpo- 
lished gestures, and vulgar manners, like people of that class, éuéoyer® the daughter of the Countess, and she, 
elegant and adorned, beautiful as her mother had been, answered the old man with deference aud respect, even 
with friendship, calling him by the title of godfather; in fact, she is his god-daughter. Then perhaps you 


® There is no equivalent English word for this: to these-and-thou & person. 
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remember a dried flower, its colours gone, enclosed in a rich medallion; and the sad expression which the 
countenance of the poor widow assumed, when you questioned her of this relic. She even left your demand 
unanswered, I believe ; it was because it would have required time, and could not have been addressed to an 
indifferent person. ; 

That answer I am now going to give you. . 

Honoured by the friendship of that excellent womun, I have more than once, sitting between her and her 
old servant, opposite to that medallion, heard from both many circumstances regarding that faded flower, which 
deeply affected me. I have long had in my possession manuscripts of the Count’s, his correspondence, and the 
two journals kept by him in his prison, the first on linen, and the second on paper ; confirmatory accounts 
and historical documents have not been wanting. 

Those recitals I have carefully retained in my memory ; these manuscripts I have attentively compared ; 
from that correspondence I have extracted precious portions ; from those journals I have drawn my inspira- 
tion ; and if I can impart to your mind the feelings that filled my own, in presence of all these memoriajs of the 
captivo, 1 am wrong in trembling for the fate of this book. 

One word more. I have preserved to my hero his title of Count, in a time when titles of nobility had 
ceased to be used ; it is because he was always spoken to me under this designation, whether in French or 
Italian, Jn my memory his name was invariably joined to his title; title and name I have let them go on 
together. 

I have now told you all. Do not expect from this book events of great importance, or even the attractive 
recital of some love-adventure. I spoke of utility, and what has a love-tale to do with utility? In that 
delightful knowledge above all, practice is of far more value than theory, and cach needs his own experience : 
that experience, we hasten joyfully to meet and acquire, and we care little for finding it ready-made in books. 
Old men, become moralists from necessity, will in vain cry—Avoid that quicksand on which we havo formerly 
been wrecked! Young people will reply—We will in our turn brave that sea which you have braved, and 
we claim our right of shipwreck. 

There is, however, love in what I am going to tell you ; byt it refers chiefly tothe love of a man for— 


Shall I tell you !—No! read and you will know. 
X. BONIFACE SAINTINE, 
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Tos following curious and beautiful tale of ‘* Picciola,“ which is now laid before our readers, has already, 
although in a less perfect form, been adapted to an English dress. Nevertheless it has not hitherto attained that 
reputation among us which it deserves ;—a reputation which in France, where a work moral and metaphysical, yet 
depending solely for attraction on an elegant simplicity, could scarcely have been expected to succeed, at once procured 
for ita author a large meed of praise, 


** The very essence of the tale,’ says a writer in the Forticth Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, ‘‘ the very 
essence of the tale is the developing the action of external causes upon the mind ; and of the mind, under varying cir- 
cumstances, upon itself. The growth of atheism, heartlessness, and utter disbelief in virtue and the kindly feelings 
of human nature, through a course of libertinism, is indeed but slightly touched, nor was more than aslight sketoh 
needed ;~-of such progressive degradation we have had enough, more than enough, in books and in real life. But the 
re-action—from the first slight sense of kindness and interest, awakened in the sullenly apathetic prisoner by his own 
almost unconscious act of forbearance, in avoiding to crush beneath his foot the nascent plant pressing forth between 
the flags of the prison-walk—through the hold upon his attention thus gained by the plant; the interest in its growth 
resulting from its thus attracting his attention ; the gradual thawing of his ice-bound feelings by the mere mental act 
—or should we say passion ?—of taking any interest in anything ; and the slow consequent progress to philanthropy, 
to trustfulness in human nature, and to piety; all this is so nicely, intellectually, and delicately unfolded, that even 
those supercilious critics who most sneered at such a fuss about a flower, could not but be pleased and touched with 
much of the working out of this most unincidcntal, and yet in effect eventful, metaphysical tale.” 


We have quoted this brief eulogium on ‘+ Picciola,” which occurs in & review of another and less excellent work by 
the same author, since it appears to us to convey, with singular distinctness, a just idea of the real merita of a book 
which has procured its authora well-earned distinction in hia own country, and possesses merits which should entifle 
him to shnilar honoure in our own. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Counr Cuar.Les VERAMONT DE CHARNEY, whose 
name perhaps still retains a place in the memories 
of his learned contemporaries, and may certainly 
be found inscribed in the registers of the imperial 
police, was endowed by nature with extraordinary 
facility in acquiring knowledge. But his superior 
abilities were trained in schools, where he con- 
tracted a tendency to disputation. He argued 
much more than he observed. In fact, his educa- 
tion was better calculated to produce a learned 
man than a philosopher, and such was its result. 

At the age of twenty-five he was master of seven 
languages ; but unlike many estimable polyglots, 
who seem to have given themselves the trouble of 
studying different idioms, only to prove their igno- 
rance and insufficiency before foreigners, as well as 
their own countrymen, (for a person may be a fool 
in several languages,) the Count de Charney made 
these studies only preparations for others, which 
he regarded as far more important. If he had 
many servants in the service of his understanding, 
each of them at Jeast had his own occupations, his 
own portion of duty to perform. With the Ger- 
mans he studied metaphysics ; with the Italians 
and English, politics and legislation; with all, 
history, which he could examine even in its ear- 
liest sources, thanks to his knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman tongues. 

Accordingly, he entirely devoted himself to these 
grave speculations, not neglecting the accessory 
sciences that related tothem. But soon dismayed 
at the horizon which was enlarging before him, 
finding himself stumble at every step in the laby- 
rinth in which he was involved, fatigued with 
always vainly pursuing a doubtful truth, he began 
to regard history as one great traditional lie, and 
endeavoured to reconstruct it on a new basis. 
He formed another romance at which the learned 
laughed from envy, and the world from ignor- 
ance. 

Political and legislative sciences presented some- 
thing more certain ; but they seemed to require 
so many reforms in Europe! And when he en- 
deavoured to fix on some to begin with, he found 
abuses so rooted in the social edifice—so many 
existing things were based and fixed on a false 
principle, that he was discouraged ; for he felt 
neither sufficient power nor sufficient ingensibility 
to attempt in other countries to overturn those 
prejudices which even the revolutionary hurricane 


had been unable entirely to destroy amongst the 
French. 

He also considered how many good men, pos 
sessed of perhaps equal Jearning and good inten- 
tions, entertained theories directly opposed to his 
own opinions. Suppose he should throw all the 
four quarters of the globe into confusion by a 
doubt ! This reflection humbled him more even 
than the incongruities of history, and placed him 
in painful perplexity. 

Metaphysics still remained. 

This is the world of ideas, There disorders 
seem Jess fearful, for ideas clash without noise in 
imaginary spaces. There he no longer risked the 
repose of others ; but he lost his own. 

But it was in this study, beyond all others, that 
obscurity and confusion became but the more pal- 
pable the further he advanced, analysing, discuss- 
ing and arguing, into the depths of science. He 
sought in vain to lay hold upon Truth ; but she 
always fled at his approach,—vanished under his 
steps,—and mocking seemed to dance before his 
eyes, like a wandering fire that attracts but to 
mislead. He saw her bright before him, and she 
was extinguished before his eyes, to reappear again 
where he least expected her. Indefatigable and 
persevering, he armed himself with patience, and 
followed her with prudent caution, to seize her inher 
sanctuary, and suddenly she disappeared ; he en- 
deavoured to hasten his steps to overtake her, and 
at his first movement he had passed over her. 
He thought at last he had caught her! She was 
under his hand, in his grasp ! and she glided away 
between his fingers, dividing and multiplying her- 
self on different points. Twenty truths shone at 
once around the horizon of his understanding ; 
deceiving beacons which set his reason at defiance ! 
Tossed between Bossuet and Spinosa, between 
deism and atheism, vibrating between spiritualists, 
sensualists, animalists, ontologists, eclectista and 
materialists, he was seized with an immense 
doubt, which he at length resolved by a universal 
negation. 

Setting aside the innate ideas and revelations of 
theologians, the all-sufficing reason and pre-esta- 
blished harmony of Leibnitz, the Perception ani 
Reflection of Locke, the Objective and Subjective 
of Kant, sceptics dogmatists and empirics, realists 
and nominalists, observation and experience; sen- 
timent and evidence, the science of particular 
things, and the power of universals, he fenced 
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himeelf round with a rude pantheism, and refused 
to believe in a Supreme Intelligence. The disorder 
inhorent in creation, the perpetual contradiction 
between ideas and things, the unequal partition of 
wealth and strength, fixed in his mind the convic- 
sion that blind matter had alone produced all 
things, and alone directed and organised them. 

Chance became his god, annihilation was his 
hope. He attached himself to this system with 
transport, almost with pride, as if he had himself 
created it. He felt happy in the fulness of incre- 
dulity, since it relieved him from the pressure of 
the doubts that had beset him. 

He now bade adieu to science, and resolved to 
live for happinesa. The death of a relation had 
just put him in possession of an immense fortune. 
Since the establishment of the consulate at the 
head of affairs, seciety in France had been reorga- 
nised in luxury and splendour. In the midst of 
the trumpets of victory, which were heard from 
every side, all was joy and festival in Paris. He 
mixed in society, opulent society—lovely, brilliant 
society—the society of learning, grace, and wit. He 
enllected it around him— opened to gay youth, rank, 
and fashion, the doors of his létel and his saloons. 
He mixed in the crowd, shared in their amuse- 
ments, delirium and excesses ; then in this whirl 
of busy, idle life, in this great frenzied movement 
cf pleasure, he was astonished not to find happiness. 

Phe airs of a dance, the dress of the women, and 
the perfumes which they shed around them, were 
all that appeared to him worthy of attention. 

He had endeavoured to form intimate connec- 
tions with men distinguished for their knowledge 
and wisdom ; but he found them weak, ignorant, 
and full of error. He pitied them. 

It is one of the great inconveniences of excess 
n human science that we no longer find any on 
our own level; those even who know as much as 
ourselves, do not know it as we do. From the 
heights to which we have risen, we see those below 
us miserable and little. For im the superiority of 
mind, as in that of power, isolation is born of 
greatness. To live in isolation is the chastisement 
of him who wishes to raise himself too high ! 

He more and more sought the aid of material 
and positive enjoyments. In that revival of 
society which, so long debarred from joy and fes- 
tivity, and still stained with the bloody orgies of the 
revolution, dragged after it its rags of Roman 
virtue, and at the first bound surpassed the stately 
orgies of the regency, he signalised himeelf by his 
immense expenses, his profusion, his follies. 
Useless efforts! He had horses, carriages, an 
open table ; he gave concerts, balls, huntings ; yet 
nowhere would pleasure attend him! He had 
friends to flatter him in his triumphs, mistresses 
to toy with in his moments of leisure, and though 
he had paid a good price for both, he knew neither 
friendship nor love. 

All this de, all these parodies of a joyous 
life, could not soothe his heart, or draw from him 
s single smile. Vainly he endeavoured to blind 
his eyea, while enjoying the allurements of society. 
The syren half raised upon the water displayed 
her symph-like beauty and seductive voice before 
the man ; and the foolish eye of the philosopher 
immediately plunged involuntarily below the wave, 
in search of the scaly body and forked tail of the 
monster. 


Charney could no longer be happy either in 
truth or error. Virtue was a stranger to him, 
vice indifferent. He had proved the vanity of 
science, and the pleasures of ignorance were denied 
him. The doors of that Eden were for ever closed 
behind him. Reason seemed to him false, plea- 
sure appeared to him alie. The noise of festivals 
fatigued him; retreat and silence were painful. 
In company he was weary of others; alone he 
was weary of himself. A deep sadness seized 
upon him. 

Philosophical anatysis, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to banish it, continually predominated in his 
mind, and mingling in his views, tarnished, less- 
ened, and extinguished the pleasures and luxury in 
the midst of which he lived. The praises of his 
friends, the caresses of his mistresses, were to him 
no more than the current coin, with which they 
paid for the part they took of his fortune, and 
only proved the necessity they felt of living at his 
expense. 

Decomposing all, reducing everything to its 
first elements by that same spirit of analysis, he 
was attacked by asingular disease. In the web of 
the fine cloth of his coat, he imagined he smelt the 
infectious odour of the animal which had furnished 
the wool ; on the silk of his rich hangings, he saw 
the disgusting worm crawling that had spun it ; 
on his elegant furniture, carpets, bindings, his 
ornaments of mother-of-pearl and ivory, he saw 
only wrecks and cast-off garments—death, death 
adorned and fertilised by the sweat of a dirty arti- 
san. The illusion was destroyed, the imagination 


Emotions were, however, necessary to Charney. 
That love incapable of resting on a single object 
he endeavoured to extend over a whole people. 
He became a philanthropist ! 

To be useful to the men whom he despised, 
he again devoted himself to politics ; not to spe- 
culative policy, but to the politics of action. He 
was initiated into secret societies, became a mem- 
ber of a party, endeavouring to feel that kind of 
fanaticism which is still compatible with minds 
which have thrown off enthusiasm. He at length 
took part in a conspiracy, having for its object 
the overthrow of the power of Buonaparte. 

Perhaps that patriotic, that universal love, that 
appeared to animate him, was at bottom only 
hatred towards a single man, whose glory and 
good fortune mary hte im. 

The aristocrat ey returned to the princi- 
ples of equality ; the proud noble who had been 
deprived of the title of count in right of descent, 
was not willing that any one should, with impu- 
nity, take that of emperor in right of his sword. 

What was this conspiracy! It matters little, 
There was no want of them at that time. I only 
know it was in agitation from 1803 to 1804 ; but 
it had not even time to break forth—the police, 
that hidden providence which already watched 
over the destinies of the future empire, discovered 
it in time. It was not judged advisable that it 
should make any noise, not even that of a fusillade 
on the plains of Grenelle. The principal chiefs of 
the conspiracy were surprised, carried from their 
homes, condemned almost without trial, and dis- 
tributed separately in the prisons, citadels, or 
fortresses of the ninety-six departments of Consu- 
lar France. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Inememper that when, as a tourist, travelling 
on foot, my knapsack on my back,and my iron- 
pointed stick in my hand, I was crossing the 
Graian Alps, on my way to Italy, I stopped pensive- 
ly, not far from the Col Rudoretto, to contemplate 
alarge torrent swollen by the melting of the higher 
glaciers. The noise which it made while rolling 
onwards, the foamy cascades by which its course 
was impeded, the various colours by which its 
waters were tinted, by turns yellow, white, or 
black, showing that it had worn its way through 
beds of marl, lime, and slate; the enormous 
blocks of marble or silex that it had laid bare, but 
not torn from their places, and which, forming 
so many cataracts, added a new noise to all its 
other noises, new cascades to all its other cas- 
cades ; whole trees which it carried down rising 
half out of the water, their foliage on one side 
agitated by the wind, which was high, and on the 
other dashed about by the bounding waves ; frag- 
ments of banks still covered with thcir verdure, 
islets detached from the shores, which in like 
manner were floating on the surface of the 
torrent, and which werc broken against the trees, 
as the trees were torn while passing the blocks of 
marble and silex ;—all this clatter, all these mur- 
murs, all this confusion, all these sights, inclosed 
between two high stecp banks, kept me some mo- 
ments interested -and thoughtful. This torrent 
is the Clusane. 

I followed its course, and I arrived with it in 
one of the four valleys called Protestant, in 
remembrance of the ancient Vaudois, formerly 
refugees there. The torrent 0 longer retained 
its rapid disordered course, and its hundred voices, 
roaring and howling ; it had become calm, and 
had lost its trecs and islets, on some low bank, or 
in some little bay ; its colours were melted into 
one, and the mud of its bed no longer obscured 
its surface. Still flowing swiftly but quictly, 
smoothly, almost coquettishly, it mimicked a little 
river as it caressed the walls of Fénestrella with 
its waves. 

Fénestrella is a large town, celebrated for the 
mint-water which is made there, and still more 
for the forts that crown the two mountains between 
which it is situated. These forts, which commu- 
nicate with each other by covered ways, had 
been partially dismantled during the wars of the 
republic: one of them, however, was repaired and 
revictualled, and had been converted intoa state 

rison, as soon as Piémont had become part of 
rance. 

Well! it was there, in that fort of Fénestrella, 
that Charles Veramont, count de Charney, was con- 
fined, accused of having endeavoured to overthrow 
the regular and legal government of his country, 
to substitute for it the rule of disorder and terror. 

Here he was then, separated from the men of 
pleasure and of science, regretting neither the 
one nor the other, forgetting, without much bitter- 
ness, that hope of political regeneration which 
for an instant appeared to reanimate his worn- 
out heart ; bidding a forced but perfectly resigned 
adieu to his fortune, whose pomp could not 
dazzle him ; to his friends, who tired him ; to his 
mistresses, who deceived him; having for his dwell- 
ing, instead of a vast and splendid hdtel, a gloomy 
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naked chamber ; for his only valet, his jailor, and - 
shut up alone with his desolating thoughts. 

What mattered to him the gloom and nakedness 
of his chamber? 4ndispensable necessaries were 
there, and he was tired of superfluity, His jailor 
even appeared supportable. His thoughts alone 
weighed upon him. But did no resource, by which to 
ease this heavy burden, appear open to him? None! 
at least he did not then see the possibility of any. 

All correspondence with the exterior was for- 
bidden. He did not possess, nor was he allowed 
to possess, either books, pens, or paper. This the 
discipline of the prison required. This might not 
have been a deprivation formerly, when he thought 
only of ridding himself of the scientific malady 
by which he was beset. Now,a book might have 
been a friend to consult, or an enemy to combat. 
Deprived of all, sequestered from the world, he 
felt it necessary to reconcile himself to himself, to 
live with his cnemy—with his thoughts ! Oh ! how 
dreadful and overwhelming was this idea, which 
constantly reminded him of his desperate con- 
dition ! how cold and bitter for him, on whom 
nature had at first poured her gifts, whom suciety 
had surrounded from his birth with. its favours 
and its privileges ; for him, now a captive and 
miserable—him who had so much necd of pro- 
tection and help, but who believed there was no 
God, and put no faith in human charity ! 

lle still struggled to get rid of this thought, 
that chilled, that froze him ; when wrapped up in 
his reveries he let it wrestle with itself. Again 
he wished to live in the external, the material 
world. But how was this world uarrowed for him! 

The lodging oecupied by the count de Charne 
was in the back part of the citadcl, in a smal} 
building raised on the ruins of an ancient and 
strong edifice, which had belonged to the defensive 
works of the place, but was rendered useless by 
more recent fortifications. 

Four walls, on which any trace of the prisoners, 
his predecessors in this place of desolation, had 
been obliterated by the white-wash ; a table, use- 
less except at meal-time ; a chair, whose striking 
loneness seemed to warn him that never would a 
human being come to seat himself beside him; a 
trunk for his linen and clothes; a little half- 
worm-eaten wooden cupboard painted white, to 
which a rich dressing-case, of mahogany inlaid 
with silver, placed upon it (all that was left him 
of his past splendour) offered a singular contrast; 
a narrow but tolerably neat bed ; a pair of cur- 
tains of blue linen which hung at his window, 
like an object of derisive luxury, like a bitter 
raillery; for, from the thickness of the bars, and 
the wall rising ten feet before them, he could not 
fear either curious eyes, or the annoyance of the 
too ardent rays of the sun: such was the furni- 
ture of his apartment. 

Above him was a similar room, but empty and 
unoccupied ; for he had no companions in this 
detached part of the fortress. m 

The rest of his universe was confined to a stone 
stair, short, massive, and spiral, leading down to a 
little paved court, sunk low in one of the ancient 
ditches of the fortress. This was the place of 
promenade, where, two hours a day, he might 
take as much exercise and enjoy as much liberty 
as the commandant’s regulations allowed 

From thence, the prisoner might also extend 
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his view over the summits of the mountains, and 
see the vapours rising from the plain; for the 
works of the fortress suddenly sinking at the ex- 
tremity of the yard, allowed the air and sun to 
netrate it. But once shut up in his room, an 
orizon of masonry alone met his view, in the midst 
of the picturesque and sublime nature that sur- 
Sonnden him. On his right arose the enchanting 
hills of Saluce ; on his left were seen the last 
undulations of the valleys of Aosta and the banks 
of the Chiara ; before him were the lovely plains 
of Turin; behind him the Alps rose one above 
another, covered with forests, rocks, and preci- 
pe from Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis ; and 

e saw nothing—nothing but a foggy sky, sus. 

nded over his head in a frame of stones; nothing 

ut the pavement of his court, and the grating 
of his prison ; nothing but that high wall which 
faced him, and whose wearisome uniformity was 
only interrupted towards one end, by a little 
square window, where a sad melancholy counte- 
nance occasionally appeared between the bars. 

This was the circumscribed world where hence- 
forth he was to seek his occupations and find his 
amusements ! He exerted his mind to do so. He 
drew, he charcoaled the walls of his chamber 
with ciphers and dates which recalled the happy 
days of his youth. But how few they were! He 
quitted these remembrances with a heart still more 
depressed. 

hen those fatal demons, his thoughts, returned 
with their desolate convictions, and he formed 
them into terrible sentences,which he also inscribed 
on the walls, near the holy recollections of his 
mother and sister. 

Determining at length to overcome his sickly 
thoughts and weary idleness, he tried to accustom 
himself to frivolous and puerile occupations ; he 
voluntarily anticipated that abasement which is 
the consequence of a long residence in prison ; he 
plunged into it, he threw himself on it with trans- 
port! The savant made trimmings of linen and 
silk! The philosopher manufactured pipes of 
straw, and play-vessels of walnut shells! The 
man of genius constructed whistles, and carved 
little boxes and open-work baskets of fruit stones ! 
He wove chains and made musical instruments 
with the elastic wire of his suspenders, and 
admired hiraself in his works ! Then, soon after, 
disgust seized him, and he trampled them under 
his feet. 

To vary his occupations, he carved on his table 
a thousand fantastic designs. Never did a school- 
boy so cut his desk, or cover it with arabesques, 
in relief or intaglio, with more patience or skill. 
The church of Caudebec, the pulpit and the palms 
of St. GQudule in Brussels, are not decorated with 
a greater profusion of figures on wood. There 
were houses on houses, fishes on the trees, men 
taller than steeples, boats on the roofs, carriages 
in open water, dwarf pyramids and gigantic flies; 
all these, horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, one 
above the other, pell-mell, here and there, a true 
hieroglyphical chaos, in which he sometimes tried 
to find a symbolical sense, a mcaning, a motive ; 
for he who believed so much in the power of 
chance, might hope to find acomplete poem in the 
carving on his table, or a design of Raffaelle in 
the -coloured veins of the box-wood of his 
en 


He was thus ingenious in multiplying difficulties 
to conquer, problems to solve, enigmas to divine , 
yet ennui, formidable ennui, still surprised him in 
the midst of these grave occupations, 

The man whose figure had been visible at the 
end of the wall might perhaps have furnished 
him with more real interest; but he seemed to 
avoid his observation, retreating from the grating 
as soon as the count appeared desirous of exa- 
mining him with any attention. Charney at first 
took offence at all this. He had such an opinion 
of the species, that this retreating movement alone 
was sufficient to give him the idea that the un- 
known was a spy, commissioned to watch over 
him, even during the leisure of his prison hours, 
or an ancient enemy enjoying his misery and his 
abasement. 

When he asked his jailor about him, he un- 
deceived him. 

“He is an Italian,” said he, “a good fellow, a 
good Christian, for I often find him at prayers.” 

Charney shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And who shut him up here ?”’ asked he. 

“ He attempted to assassinate the emperor !” 

“1s he a patriot, then ¢’’ 

“Patriot | nonsense! nonsense! no, but the 
poe man had a son and a daughter ; and now he 

as only a daughter ; his son died in Germany,— 
a bullet dashed out his brains. Povero fiyliuolo!” 

“Then it was a transport of selfish revenge!” 
said Charney. 

“ Bah! you are not a father, signor count ?” 
added the jailor. “If my little Antonio, who is 
still sucking, must be weaned for the good of the 
empire, which is at this moment about as old as 
he is—Holy Virgin! but silence! I do not wish 
to lodge at Fénestrella, except with the keys at 
my girdle, or under my pillow.” 

“ And now, what are the occupations of this 
bold conspirator ¢” 

“ He catches flies!’ said the jailor, with a hals 
laughing glance. 

. Charney no longer detested, but he despised 

im. 

“ He is a fool, then! ’’ cried he. 

* Cercho pazzo! Signor count, you who are a 
later arrival here, are already a master in the art 
of carving in wood. Pazienza!” 

Notwithstanding the irony which these last 
words expressed, Charney resumed his manual 
labours, and the explanation of his hieroglyphica, 
remedies ever powerless against the evil with 
which he was tormented. 

In these puerilities, in this weariness of spirit, 
a whole winter passed. Happily for him a new 
subject of interest was soon coming to his aid. 


CHAPTER III. 


One day, at the accustomed hour, Charney was 
breathing the air of the fortress ; his head bent, 
his arms crossed behind him, walking step by step, 
—slowly, gently, as if to increase the narrow space 
he was allowed to traverse. 

Spring announced itself—he inhaled a softer air ; 
and to live free, master of earth and space, seemed 
then very desirable to him. He was counting, 
one by one, the paving-stones of his little court, 
—doubtless to verify the exactness of former cal- 
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culations, for this was not the first time of number- 
ing them,—when he perceived there before him, 
under his eyes, a slight mound of earth, rising 
between two stones, and divided at the top. 

He stopped ; his heart beat, he scarcely knew 
why. But all is hope or fear to a captive. In 
the most indifferent objects, the slightest events, 
he seeks a mysterious cause, which speaks to him 
of deliverance ! 

Perhaps this slight disarrangement of the sur- 
face was produced by great labour beneath the 
ground ; subterranean ways existed underneath 
that place, which were perhaps on the point of 
opening, and would discover to him a passage 
to the fields and mountains! Perhaps his former 
friends and accomplices were endeavouring, by 
sapping and mining, to reach him, and restore 
him to life and liberty ! 

He listened attentively, and thought he heard 
below him a hollow lengthened sound ; he raised 
his head, and the agitated air brought him the 
rapid notes of the tocsin. The roll of drums was 
heard along the ramparts, like a signal of war. 
He started, and laid his trembling hand on his 
damp forehead. Was he then going to be free? 
Had France changed her master ? 

This dream was but as a lightning flash ; refiec- 
tion soon destroyed the foolish illusion. He had 
no longer accomplices, he had never had friends ! 
He eontinued to listen, and the same sounds struck 
his ear, but cool reason had returned. It was no 
more than the distant sound of a church clock, 
that he heard every day at the same hour, and 
the drum that beat the accustomed recall. Le 
smiled bitterly at his own folly, as he reflected 
that an insignificant animal—perhaps, a mole 
wandering from its path, or a field-mouse that 
had moved the carth under his feet—had made 
him for an instant believe in the friendship of 
worldlings, and the destruction of a great empire ! 

He wished, however, to set his mind completely 
at rest ; and he stooped down to the little mound, 
and with his finger lightly struck away first one 
point, then the other, of its divided summit. And 
he saw with astonishment that this foolish vivid 
emotion, which had overpowered him for an 
instant, had not even been caused by a living 
being stirring and scratching with its teeth and 
claws, but by a weak vegetable, a scarcely ger- 
minating plant, pale and languishing. He rose 
deeply humbled, and was going to crush it with 
his foot, when a fresh breeze, wafted over bushes 
of woodbine and seringa, reached him, as if to 
‘implore mercy for the poor plant, which also 
would perhaps some day yield perfumes for him. 

Another idea came, which also arrested his 

movement of vengeance. How had this tender, 
delicate plant—so fragile that a touch might break 
it—been able to raise, divide, and throw up the 
earth,—dried and hardened in the sun, crushed 
by his own feet, and almost cemented to the two 
pieces of grey stone between which it had been 
compressed ? He, again, bent dowr. to examine it 
more attentively. 
_ He saw at its upper extremity a kind of double 
fleshy valve, which, folding over its first leaves, 
preserved them from every too rude attack ; 
enabling them, at the same time, to pierce that 
earthy crust in search of air and light. 

“ Ab,” said he, “ here is the whole secret! It 
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derives from its nature that principle of force, 
like the little chickens which, before being hatched, 
are provided with beaks hard enough to break the 
thick shell in which they are inclosed. Poor pri- 
suner ! thou, in thy captivity, at least possessest 
instruments capable of aiding thee to free thyself!” 

He looked at it some minutes longer, and thought 
no more of crushing it. 

The next day, at his usual promenade, as he was 
walking up and down hastily and heedlessly, he 
was on the point of stepping on it, and suddenly 
drew back his foot; surprised himself at the 
interest his new acquaintance inspired, he observed 
its progress. 

The plant had grown, and the rays of the sun 
had partly removed the sickly paleness it hore at 
its birth. He reflected on the power which this 
weak slender stalk possessed of absorbing the 
luminous essence, of being nourished and strength- 
ened by it, of borrowing from the prism the colours 
with which it was clothed, colours assigned before- 
hand to each part of the plant. 

“ Yes, its leaves doubtless,” thought he, * will 
be tinted with a different shade to the stalk; and 
its flowers then! what colours will they have? 
How, nourished by the same juices, will they be 
able to borrow from the light their azure or their 
scarlet? They will be clothed in it, however ; for, 
notwithstanding the confusion and disorder of 
things here below, matter follows a regular though 
blind course. Very blind,’’ repeated he ; “ I wish 
no other proof of it than these two fleshy lobes 
which have assisted the plant to issue from the 
earth, but which now, useless for its preservation, 
are still nourished by its substance, and hang down 
fatiguing it by their weight! Of what use are 
they ?” 

As he was speaking, evening coming on,—the 
evening of spring, which is sometimes frosty,—the 
two lobes rose slowly before his eyes, and, ap- 
pearing to wish to justify themselves from the 
reproach, drew near one another, and inclosed in 
their bosom the tender fragile foliage to protect 
it from cold and the attacks of insects, as the sun 
was leaving it, and*which, there sheltered and 
warmed, slept under the two wings which the 
plant had just folded softly around it. 

The inquirer comprehended this mute but deci- 
sive reply the better, as the outer edges of the 
vegetable bivalve had been nibbled and eaten the 
preceding night by the little snails, whose silvery 
traces were still discernible. 

This strange colloquy of thoughts on one side, 
and actions on the other, between the man and the 
plant, could not rest there. Charney had been 
too long accustomed to metaphysical discussions 
to yield so easily to a good reason. 

‘Tt is well,” replied he; “ here, as elsewhere, a 
happy concurrence of fortuitous circumstances 
has favoured this weak creation. To be born 
armed with a lever to raise the soil, and a buckler 
to protect its head, was a double condition of its 
existence ; if it had not been fulfilled, this plant 
would have died in the germ, like myri of 
other individuals of its species, whom nature has 
doubtless created imperfect and unfinished, unable 
to preserve and reproduce themselves, and which 
have had only an hour of lifeon the earth. Can we 
calculate how many false and powerless combina- 
tions she has tried ere she has been able to bring 
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forth a single organised being adapted for duration ! 
A blind sas may strike the mark, but how many 
arrows will he lose before he strikes it! For thou- 
sands of ages a double movement of attraction and 
repulsion acted upon matter; is it then sur- 
prising that accident also, may many times have 
made a fortunate hit! This envelope may protect 
the first leaves, I grant ; but will it increase, will 
it enlarge, and preserve and guard the other leaves 
also from cold and the attacks of their enemies t 
No! Nothing then has been calculated before- 
hand, nothing is the fruit of intelligent thought, 
but rather a baney accident !” 

Monsieur count, nature still is reserving an- 
other reply for you, capable of retorting your 
arguments, Be patient, and observe her in this 
weak and solitary production, coming forth from 
her hands, and thrown into the court of your 
prison, in the midst of your ennui ; perhaps less 
by a stroke of accident than by a benevolent pro- 
vision of Providence. You were right, monsieur 
count ; those protecting wings, which until now so 
maternally covered the young plant, will not in- 
crease with it; they will even fall soon, dried and 
withered, powerless as they then will be to shelter 
it! But Nature watches, and so long as the winds 
of the north shall bring down from the Alps the 
damp fogs and snow-storms, its new leaves, still in 
the bud, will there find a sure asylum, a lodging 
prepared for them, closed to the impressions of 
the air, covered over with gum and resin, which 
will expand as they require it, and will only open 
under favourable time and sky ; and they will only 
come forth one folded against the other, each lend- 
ing to each a fraternal support, and covered with 
warm furs and cottony down, to defend them from 
the late frosts and capricious atmosphere. Never 
did mother watch with more love over the pre- 
servation of her children ! This is what you would 
have known long ago, monsieur count, if, descend- 
ing from the abstract regions of human science, 
you had deigned formerly to cast your cyes on the 
simple genuire worksof God! The more you had 
turned your steps towards the north, the more 
these common wonders had been displayed before 
Se There, where dauger increases, the care of 

rovidence is redoubled. 

The philosopher had attentively followed the 
progress and transformations of his plant. Again 
he had opposed it by reasoning, and again it had 
replied to all. 


“ Of what use are these spiny hairs that cover 


thy stalk ?”’ said he. 

And the next day it showed them to him loaded 
with a light hoar-frost, which, thanks to them, 
kept at a distance from the tender bark, had been 
unable to injure it. 

“ Of what use in fine weather will thy warm 
covering of wadding and down be ?”’ 

The warm weather came, and it got rid of its 
winter mantle before his eyes, to adorn itself with 
the green dress of spring ; and its new branches 
appeared without those thick wrappings, which 
henceforth were needless. 

«But let the storms rage, and they will tear 
thee ; and the hail will break thy leaves, still too 
tender to resist it.”’ 

The wind blew, and the young plant, still too 
weak to offer opposition, bent to the earth, finding 
safety in submission. -The hail came, and, by a 


new manceuvre, the leaves laying themselves close 
up the stalk to defend it, close to one another foz 
mutual protection, presented only their reverse 
sides to the blows of the enemy, thus opposing 
their firm nerves to the weight of the atmospheric 
pressure : their union constituted their strength ; 
and, this time as before, the plant came forth from 
the struggle, not without some slight mutilations, 
but still alive and strong, and ready to spread 
itself before the sun, which would heal its wounds. 

“ Is chance intelligent, then ¢” exclaimed Char- 
ney. “ Must we spiritualise matter, or materialise 
spirit?” And he ceased to interrogate his mutc 
companion ; he liked to look at it, to follow it in 
its metamorphoses; and one day after he had 
long contemplated it, he fell into a reverie while 
standing by it, and his reverie had an unaccus- 
tomed sweetness, and he felt happy in prolonging 
it by walking quickly up and down his court. At 
length raising his head, he perceived at the grated 
window in the high wall the fly-catcher, who 
seemed to be observing him. He blushed at first, 
as if the other could have divined his thoughts ; 
and then he smiled at him, for he no longer 
despised him. Had he any right to dogo? Had 
not his mind also just been absorbed in the con- 
templation of one of the infinitesimal creations of 
nature ? 

“Who knows,” said he, “if this Italian may 
not have discovered in a fly as many things worthy 
of observation as I in my plant?” 

On returning to his chamber the first thing that 
struck his eye was that fatalist sentence inscribed 
by himself on the wall two months ago :— 

Chance is blind, and tt alone is the father of 
Creation. 

He took a piece of charcoal and wrote under :— 

Peruaps. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cuarney no longer drew on his walls, no longer 
carved anything on his table, except budding plants 
protected by their cotyledons, or leaves with their 
notched edges and their projecting nerves. He 
passed the greatest part of his hours of exercise 
before his plant, to examine it, and study its de- 
velopment ; and when returned to his chamber, 
he often contemplated it through his bars. 

This was now the favourite occupation, the 
plaything, the fancy of the prisuner. Will he 
tire of this as easily us he did of the others ? 

One morning from his window, as he beheld the 
jailor, while rapidly crossing the court, pass so 
near the plant that it seemed as if he must have 
broken it with his foot, he shuddered. 

When Ludovico came to bring him his allowance 
for breakfast, he thought of begging him to spare 
the only ornament of his walk ; but he scarcely 
knew how to frame so simple a demand. 

Perhaps the regulations for the neatness of the 
prison required that they should remove this para- 
sitical vegetation from the court. If so, it would 
be a favour he was going to implore; and the 
count possessed very little to pay the price at 
which he estimated it. This Ludovico had already 
completely impoverished him by exacting, to the 
utmost, payment for every article which the rules 
of the prison reserved to him the right of furnish- 
ing to the prisoners. Besides, hitherto he had 
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rarely addressed a word to this man, whose rough 
manners and sordid character disgusted him. He 
should doubtless find him little disposed to show 
him any favour. Then it wounded his pride, thus 
to place himself, by his tastes, nearly on a par with 
the fly-catcher, for whom he had s0 clearly testi- 
fied his contempt. Lastly. he might experience a 
refusal ; for an inferior, whose position gives him 
a transient right of granting or refusing, almost 
always uses his power with rudeness, for he is not 
aware that indulgence is an act of power. ‘A re- 
fusal would have deeply wounded the noble pri- 
goner in his hopes and pride. 

It was only after a number of introductory ex- 
pressions, and by using the philosophic knowledge 
he had of human weakness, that he was able to 
bring his discourse, which he had logically ar- 
ranged beforehand, to the point, without hurting 
his self-love, or rather his vanity. 

He began by speaking to his jailor in Italian. 
This was to awaken remembrances of infancy and 
nationality ; he spoke to him of his son, his young 
Antonio ; he knew how to make the tender chord 
vibrate, and command his interest. Then taking 
from his rich dressing-case a little silver-gilt cup, 
he begged him to give it from him to his ehild. 

Ludovico smiled, and refused. 

Charney, though a little out of countenance, did 
not consider himsclf defeated. Ile insisted, and 
by a skilful transition. “I know,’’ said he, “ that 
playthings, a rattle, or flowers, would suit him 
better, perhaps ; hut youcan sell this cup, good man, 
and keep the price to buy something for him.” 

He then hastened on to—But apropos of flowers, 
which at length introduced the subject. 

Thus love of country, paternal love, remem- 
brances of chilehood, personal interest—those 

rand motives of hamanity—had all been brought 
into actior to attain hisend. What could he have 
done more if his own fate had been concerned ? 
fudge if he did not already love his plant ! 

«Signor count,” said Ludovico, when he had 
ceased speaking, ‘‘ keep your gilded cup ; its ab- 
sence will make the other jewels of your pretty 
box weep. You have forgotten that my dear baby 
is only three months old, and can stil] drink with- 
outa goblet. As to your gilliflower —” 

Is it a gilliflower ?” cried Charncy. 

“What matter! I know nothing about it, sig- 
nor count, To my eyes all plants arc more or less 
gilliflowers. But now, about this one, you are 
rather late in recommending it to my mercy. 
Long ago I should have put my foot upon it if I 
had not perceived the tender intcrest you bear to 
the beauty.’’ 

“Oh! this interest,” said Charney, a little con- 
fused, “is very simple.” 

«Well, well, well, 1 know what it arises from,” 
replied Ludovico, trying to wink with a knowing 
air. ‘‘Men must have occupations ; they must 
attach themselves to something, and poor prisoners 
have no chuice. Here, signor count, we have our 
pensioners, who doubtless were formerly great 
personages, with fine brains (for it is not the rabble 
that they bring here) : well, now they amuse and 
occupy themselves at little expense, I promise you. 
One catches flies; that is not bad—another,” 
added he, with a new wink, which he tried to ren- 
der even more significant than the former— 
“another carves, to great advantage of penknives 


and knives, figures on a deal table, without think. 
ing that I am responsible for the furniture of this 
place!’’ The count would have spoken: he did 
not leave himtime. “ Some bring up canaries and 
goldfinches. Others white mice. For me, I respect 
their tastes, and to such a point, thank God, that 
having an enormous fine cat once, with long white 
hair, an Angora—he jumped and gamboled about 
in the prettiest manner in the world, and when he 
settled to sleep you might have said it was a muff 
sleeping, and my wife doated upon it, and I also— 
Well, I gave it away ; for this little game might 
tempt it, and all the cats in the world are not 
worth the mouse of the captive !” 

“ It is very kind of you, monsieur Ludovico,” 
answered Charney, feeling a ‘little annoyed at 
being suspected of such frivolities’; “but this 
plant is to me more than an amusement.” 

“ What matter ! if it recalls to you only the 
verdure of the tree under which your mother 
cradled you in your infancy, per Bacco! it may 
shade the half of the court. Besides, the orders 
do not mention it, and I have my eye shut to all 
such things. Let it become a tree, and serve you 
to seale the wall; that will be another thing, But 
we have time to think of that, have not we?” 
added he, laughing loudly; “ not that I do not wish 
you, with all my heart, open air and liberty for 
your limbs ; but that must arrive in its own time, 
according to rule, with permission of the chiefs. 
Oh, if you thought of getting out of the citadel !” 

* What would you do?” 

«What would Ido? Thunder! I would sto 
your passage though you might kill me! Or 
would have the sentinel fire on you without any 
more pity than ona rabbit ; that is the order. But 
to touch one of the leaves of your gilliflower—oh . 
no, no ! to put a foot upon it—never! I have al- 
ways looked upon that man as the greatest rascal, 
and unworthy of being a jailor, who wickedly 
crushed the spider of the poor prisoner! It was 
a wicked action! It was a crime! ”’ 

Charney felt at once touched and surprised to 
find so much feeling in his keeper ; but for the 
very reason that he was beginning to esteem him 
a little more, his vanity determined him to account 
for the interest he felt in his plant by reasons of 
some consequence. ; 

“My dear monsicur Ludovico,” said he, “1 
thank you for your kindness. Yes, I confess this 
plant is the source of very numerous philosophical 
observations that J am making. I like to study it 
in its physiological phenomena—.’’ And as he saw 
by a gesture of the head that the jailor listened 
without understanding, he added: “ Besides, the 
specics to which it belongs possesses medicinal 
virtues very efficacious in certain serious indispo- 
sitions to which I am subject.” 

He lied ; but it would have cost him too much 
to have shown himself sunk to the fantastic trifles 
of prisoners before this man, who had just partly 
raised himself in his eyes—the only being who 
might approach him, and who, to him, was the 
summary of human kind. 

“ Well! if your plant, signor count, has ren- 
dered you s0 many services,” replied Ludovico, 
preparing to leave the room, “ you ought to show 
it more gratitude. Water it sometimes; for if J 
had not taken care, when bringing you your pro- 
vision of water, to wet it from time to time, ja po- 
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vara Pisciola would, have died of thirst. <Addio, 
signor count.” 

“One instant ! my good Ludovico,” cried Char- 
ney, more and more surprised to find so much 
instinctive delicacy inclosed in so rough a case, and 
almost blaming himself for not having discovered 
it tillthen. “ What ! do you interest yourself thus 
with my pleasures, and are silent before me ! Ah! 
pray accept this little present as a remembrance of 
my gratitude. If, later, I can entirely acquit my- 
self towards you, depend on me.” 

And he again offered him the gilded cup. This 
time Ludovico took it, and examined it with a sort 
of curiosity. 

“ Acquit yourself of what, signor count | Plants 
only require water, and we may pay for their drink 
without being ruined at aninn. If it a little di- 
verts you from your cares—if it produces good 
fruits for you—that is all I wish for !” 

And he immediately went and put the cup back 
himself into its place in the box. 

The count made a step towards Ludovico, and 
held out his hand to him. 

Qh! no, no,” said he, drawing back with an 
air of constraint and respect, ‘we only give our 
hand to our equal or our friend.” 

«“ Well, Ludovico, be my friend ! ” 

No, no,’’ repeated the jailor, “ that cannot be, 
eccellenza, We must foresee everything, that we 
may always do our duty to-morrow, as well as to- 
day, conscientiously. If you were my friend, and 
sought to break bounds, should I then have the 
courage to cry to the sentinel, ‘Fire!’ No; I am 
your keeper, your jailor, and divolissimo servo.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter the departure of Ludovico, Charney re- 
flected how, with all his personal advantages, he 
had sunk below this uneducated man in the rela- 
tions existing between them ; what miserable 
subterfuges he had used to influence the heart 
of this simple benevolent being ! He had not 
blushed to descend to a lie ! 

How much obliged was he to him for the secret 
cares bestowed on his plant! What! this jailor, 
whom he had supposed capable of a refusal, when 
merely required to abstain from an unkind act, 
had anticipated his wishes !—had watched him, 
not to laugh at his weakness, but to favour his 
pleasures, and his disinterestedness had forced the 
noble count to acknowledge himself obliged ! 

The hour for exercise having arrived, he did not 
forget to divide with his plant the portion of water 
which had been given him. Not content with 
watering it, he endeavoured to clear it of the dust 
which soiled it, and the insects which attacked it. 

Still occupied with this care, he saw a large 
black cloud obscure the sky, and hang suspended 
like a grey floating dome over the high turrets of 
the fortress. Soon large drops of rain fell, and 
Charney, turning back, was thinking of sheltering 
himself within, when huilstones, mixed with the 
rain, bounded suddenly on the pavement of the 
yard, La povera, blown about by the storm, its 
branches tossed here and there, appeared ready 
to be torn from the ground, and as its wet leaves 
wwexe ayushed against one another, it trembled 


under the guats of wind, and seemed to utter 
plaintive murmurs sad cries of distress. 

Charney stopped. He recalled the reproaches 
of Ludovico, and looked eagerly around for some- 
thing that might shelter his plant. He could see 
nothing. The hailstones,in the mean time, fell more 
thickly and numerously, and threatened to destro 
the frail being. He trembled for it, althoug 
he had lately seen it so well resist the winds 
and rain ; but he already loved his plant too well 
to risk its incurring any danger, by bringing rea- 
soning against it. So, taking a resolution worthy 
a lover or father, he drew near it, and placed him- 
self before his charge, like a wall interposed be- 
tween it and the wind; he bent down over his 
ward, thus serving it as a buckler against the 
shock of the hail; and there, motionless, breath- 
less, beaten by the storm from which he guarded 
it, sheltering it with his hands, his body, his head, 
his love, he waited till the storm had passed over. 

It passed ; but might not a similar danger men- 
ace it again, when he, its protector, should be shut 
up by bolts? Besides, the wife of Ludovico, fol- 
lowed by a large dog, sometimes visited the court. 
And might not this dog, while playing about, by 
one bite, or a stroke of his paw, destroy the joy of 
the philosopher? Rendered more provident by 
experience, Charney devoted the rest of the day to 
meditate on a plan, and the morrow he prepared 
to execute it. 

His small allowance of wood was scarcely suffi- 
cient in this changeable climate, where sometimes 
even in the middle of summer the nights and 
mornings are cold. What matter? It is only a 
privation for a few days! Will he not be warm 
in bed {—he will go to rest earlier, and rise later. 
He collected his wood together, and stored it up 
and when Ludovico questioned him on the subject, 

“Tt is to builda palace for my mistress,’ said he. 

The jailor winked as if he understood, but he 
comprehended nothing about it. 

During this time Charney chopped, shaped, and 
pointed the sticks, put aside the most pliable 
branches, and carefully preserved the flexible osier 
that had tied up his daily faggot. Then, in his 
linen-trunk, he discovered a large cloth, coarse 
and loose, which covered the bottom. He took it 
away, and drew out the strongest, thickest threads. 
And his materials thus prepared, he boldly set to 
work, as soon as the rules of the prison and the 
scrupulousness of the jailor allowed him. 

Around his plant, between the paving-stones of 
his court, he forced in large branches of unequal 
size ; he fixed them still more firmly at the base, 
by means of a cement composed of earth collected 
here and there with difficulty between the stones, 
and of plaster and saltpetre, which he took se- 
cretly from the damp sides of the old ditches of 
the fortress. And when the principal framework 
was thus fixed, he interwove it in some parts with 
small branches, forming a kind of hurdle, which 
would be sufficient to defend la povera from the 
shock of any external body, or from the dog. 
What satisfied him completely during his labours 
was, that Ludovico, on their commencement, at first 
appeared uncertain if he should permit their con- 
tinuance. He shook his head, and uttered a low 
grumbling sound of bad augury; but afterwards he 
determined on his course, and sometimes while 


smoking his pipe quietly at the end of the court, 
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his shoulder leaning against the entrance-door, 
with one leg crossed over the other, he smilingly 
contemplated the yet inexperienced workman, and 
sometimes even interrupted his pastime of smok- 
ing to give some good advice, which he did not 
always know how to turn to account. 

In the mean time the work advanced. At length, 
to complete it, Charney im overished his thin pri- 
soner's bed, in favour of his plant. Here wasa 
new sacrifice he made for it. He took some of the 
straw of his bed to make light mats, and hung 
them, according to circumstances, around his 
frame, whether the sudden gusts from the Alps 
threatened to attack it on one side, or the sun at 
mid-day darted its rays too directly down on the 
feeble plant, when reflected by the stones and walls. 

One evening the wind was very violent. Char- 
ney, who was already locked up, saw from his win- 
dow the court strewed over with pieces of straw 
and little branches ; the straw mats and wicker- 
work of the hurdle had not been made sufficiently 
strong for resistance. He determined to remedy 
the evil the next day ; but the next day, when he 
descended at the accustomed hour, all was already 
repaired. A hand more skilful than his had firm! 
rewoven the branches and mats, and he knew well 
whom to thank for it in his heart. 

Thus, thanks to him, thanks to them, the plant 
was defended against its dangers with ramparts 
and roofs, and Charney attached himself to it more 
and more, from the care which he tuvok of it ; and 
with delight saw it increase and develop, and con- 
stantly unfold to him new wonders to admire. 

Time strengthened it. The plant was becoming 
woody ; a ligneous bark surrounding its formerly 
fragile stalk, gave him daily security for its du- 
ration ; and its happy possessor, with impatient 
curiosity, desired to see it blossom. 

He was at last, then, wishing for something— 
that man with worn-out heart and frozen brain— 
that man so vain of his intellect, and who had just 
fallen from the height of his proud science to sink 
bis vast thoughts in the contemplation of a blade 
of B! 

et be not in too great a hurry to accuse him 
of puerile weakness and folly. The celebrated 
Quaker, John Bertram, after having passed long 
hours in the examination of the structure of a 
violet, would never again apply the powers of his 
mind to anything but the study of the vegetable 
wonders of creation, and soon took a place among 
the masters of science. If a philosopher of Ma- 
labar became mad while seeking to explain the 
henomena of the sensitive plant, the Count de 
arney will perbaps find true wisdom in his 
plant. Has he not already discovered a charm 
which has power to dissipate his ennui and widen 
his prison ? 

“Oh ! the flower, the flower! ’’ said he; “ that 
flower whose beauty will strike my eyes only, 
whose perfumes will be for me alone, what form 
will it take what shades will colour its petals? 
Doubtless they will offer new problems to solve, 
and throw a last defiance to my reason! Well, 
let it come! Let my frail adversary show herself 
armed at every point. I do not yet renounce the 
contest. Perhaps, then, only I shall be able to 
seize in its whole that secret which its incomplete 
formation has scarcely permitted me to have a 
glimpse of until now. But wilt thou, flower? 


Wilt thou show thyself one day before me in all 
the splendour of thy beauty and attire, Pic 
cioa |” 

Pricctora! It was the name he had given 
it, when, from the wish of hearing a human voice 
sound in his ear in the midst of his labours, he 
conversed aloud with his companion in captivity, 
while surrounding it with his cares. Povera 
Picciola! Such had been the exclamation of 
Ludovico, pitying the poor little one which had 
been in danger of dying for want of water. Char- 
ney remembered it. 

“ Picciola! Picciola! wilt thou flower soon?” 
repeated he, carefully turning aside the leaves at 
the extremity and joints of the branches of his 
plant, that he might see if the flower was appear 
ing ; and that name, Picciola, seemed sweet to 
pronounce, for it recalled to him at once the two 
beings who peopled his universe—his plant and 
his jailor. 

One morning, as, at his usual hour of exercise 
he was examining Picciola leaf by leaf, his eyes 
suddenly remained fixed on one spot of his plant, 
and his heart beat violently. He raised his hand 
and his countenance glowed with pleasure. It 
was long since he had experienced so lively an 
emotion. He has just seen at the point of the 
principal stalk an unusual greenish silky excres- 
cence, ef a spherical form, imbricated with small 
scales, placed one over the other, like the slates of 
the rounded dome of an elegant kiosk. He cannot 
doubt it: it is the bud—the flower is not far off. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tux jfly-catcher often appeared at his grating, 
and seemed to take a pleasure in following the 
count with his eye, so completely engrossed as he 
appeared with his plant. He saw him mix and pre- 
pare his mortar, weave his mats, fasten up his 
straw-work, and at length raise his palisades, and, 
a prisoner also, and for a longer time than he, he 
easily united himself in thought with the grand 
occupations of the philosopher. 

At that same grated window, another counte- 
nance bright and smiling also once showed itself. 
It was a woman, a young girl, with a step at once 
quick and timid. In the turn of her head, in the 
sparkle of her eye, modesty alone seemed to 
temper vivacity. Her glance, full of soul and ex- 
pression, seemed half extinguished in passing 
through her long dark lashes. At the first glance, 
when seeing her with her face turned towards the 
shade, in a thoughtful attitude behind those 
sombre bars, on whieh she was leaning, and rest- 
ing her white hands, she might have been taken 
for a pure emblem of captivity. 

But when she raised her countenance, and aray 
of light played upon it, the harmony and serenity 
of her features, and her clear bright colour, told 
sufficiently that it was in activity and open air, 
and not under bolts and bars, that she had lived. 

Must we then admire her as one of those angels 
of charity who visit prisons? No; filial love bas 
hitherto alone filled her heart ; itis from this love 
she draws her strength, and almost her beauty. 
Daughter of the Italian Gerhardi, the fiy-catoher, 
she quitted Turin, its fétes, its lovely promenades, 
and the banks of the Doria Riparia, to dwell in 
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the little town of Fénestrella, not at first to see 
her father, for she had not then gained permission, 
but to live in the same air with him, to think of 
him as near her. Now, through her entreaties 
and solicitations, she had obtained permission to 
visit him at stated times, and this is why she was 
gay, bright, and beautiful ! 

A feelin of curiosity had led her towards the 
little grated window which looked out on the yard; 
an emotion of interest retained her there in spite 
of herself, for she feared being perceived by the 
prisoner. She may be satisfied ; Charney will not 
see her ; at that moment, Picciola and her rising 
bud alone occupy his attention. 

The week passed, when the young girl returned 
to her father. She was again cautiously approach- 
ing the grating, to give a look at the other cap- 
tive ; Gerhardi stopped her. 

“For three days he has not been near his 
plant ; the poor man must be very ill!” said he. 

‘‘ Ill!” said she with an astonished air. 

“T have seen physicians cross the court, and 
according to what Ludovico has told me, they 
are only agreed on one point, which is that he 
may die.” 

“ Die !” repeated she, and her eye dilated, and 
fear, more than pity, was perhaps painted on her 
countenance. “Oh! how I pity him! The un- 
fortunate!” Then, fixing a look of anxiety and 
agony on her father, “They can die here then !” 
cried she, “or rather, can they live here? It is 
doubtless a residence in this prison, and the pesti- 
lential vapours which exhale from these old 
ditches, that have caused his illness! My fa- 
ther |” 

Her eyes became moist ; Gerhardi endeavoured 
to console her, and held out his hand to her ; she 
bathed it with her tears. 

At this moment Ludovico entered. He brought 
the fly-catcher a new capture which he had just 
made for him. It was a cétosina, a beautiful 
golden beetle, which he presented to him with an 
air of triumph. Gerhardi smiled, thanked him, 
and, without his perceiving it, set the insect at 
liberty, for it was the twentieth individual of the 
fame species that Ludovico had brought him 
during the last few days. He then profited by 
the opportune entrance of the jailor, to ask news 
of Charney. 

“Oh ! depend upon it,’”’ said Ludovico, “I do 
not forget him any more than the others ; and as 
long as he remains a pensioner of God, he shall 
remain mine, signor. So I am just come from 
watering his plant.” ; 

“ Of what use, if he must not see it blossom ?” 
sadly interrupted the young girl. 

“ Why, lady ?” said Lutievico. ' Then he added 
with a knowing air, and his usual wink, slightly 
waving his hand, the forefinger raised, “ Our 
lords, the | police think this way, that the poor 
man is laid on his back for eternity ; but for me, 
the lord jailor, I don’t think so! Well! I have 
my secret.’’ 

He turned round on his heel and went out, after 
having tried to resume his harsh voice and severe 
look, to signify to the young girl, with his watch 
in his hand, that no more than twenty-two minutes 
remained for her to pass with her father. At the 
end of the twenty-two minates he returned, and 
executed the orders. 


The illness of Charney was but too real, what- 
ever might have been the cause of it. One even- 
ing, after having paid Picciola his visit and usual 
attentions, a great numbness had attacked him, 
on his return to his chamber. His head became 
heavy, and his limbs agitated with nervous trem- 
blings ; he went to bed disdaining to call any one 
to his aid, and confiding his cure to ple 

Sleep would not come, but, instead of it, pain ; 
and the next day when he tried to rise, a power 
stronger than his will confined him to his bed 
He closed his eyes and was resigned. 

In the face of danger, the calm of the philoso 
pher and the pride of the conspirator returned 
He would have thought himself dishonoured by 
breathing a sigh, uttering a complaint, or implorin 
succour of those who had forcibly peaiestaced 
him from the world. He only gave some instruc- 
tions to Ludovico on the subject of his plant, in 
case of being confined Jong to his bed,—that car- 
cere duro, which was going still more to aggravate 
his other captivity. The physicians arrived, and 
he refused to answer their questions. It appeared 
to him, that his life being no longer in his own 
care, he was no longer charged with its preserva- 
tion, any more than with the management of his 
confiscated estates, and it was for those who appro- 
priated the whole, to watch over the whole. 

The physicians at first paid no attention to this 
rebellion, and they insisted. Repulsed at length 
by the obstinate silence of the sick man, they 
decided, in future, only to inquire of his malady. 

The pathognomonic symptoms gave to each 
opposite answers, for each of the learned doctors 
belonged to a different system. In the dilatation of 
the pupil, and the purple colour of the lips, one 
saw certain symptoms of putrid fever ; the other, 
those of inflammation of the viscera ; and the last, 
(for there were three,) declared for apoplexy, or 
paralysis, from the colour of the neck and temples, 
the coldness of the extremities, the rigidity of the 
face, and asscrted that the silence of the invalid 
must only be attributed to the commencement of 
cerebral congestion. 

The captain, commandant of the citadel, came 
twice to visit the prisoner in his chamber. The 
first time he inquired if there was anything he 
wished for. He even offered to change his apart- 
ment, if he thought the place he inhabited was at 
all the cause of his illness. The count only replied 
by a negative sign and a refusal. 

The second time the commandant appcared fol- 
lowed by a priest. Charney being condemned by 
the physicians, it was the duty of his office to 
prepare the prisoner to receive the assistance of 
rel:gion. 

If there is in the priesthood an august and 
sacred function, it is that of the priest of the pri- 
sons,—of that priest, the single spectator whose 
presence sanctifies the scaffold. And yet the 
scepticism of our age has not hesitated to ridicule 
it bitterly, It is argued that such priests, being 
hardened by habit, cannot be moved -cannot weep 
with the guilty, and in their exhortations and 
consolations constantly returning to the same 
thoughts, with them the trade freezes all inspira- 
tion, 

Well! and what matter if the phrases be the 
same ¢ Is it the same man who hears them twice t 
A trade, do you say $ But do they delight in the 
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trade they have chosen! They, pure and vir- 
tous, live in the midst of hardened hearts, that 
perhaps will answer their words of peace, hope, 
and brotherly love, by words of insult and con- 
tempt! They might,like you, enjoy the pleasures 
and luxuries of the world, yet they bring them- 
selves in contact with rags, and breathe the damp 
infectious air of dungeons ; like you born with 
sensibilities, and the horror of blood and death 
which belongs to human nature, they have volun- 
tarily condemned themstlves to see a hundred 
times in their lives the bloody knife of the guillo- 
tine rise and fall, Are these, then, such very great 
pleasures? Andis injury to be apprehended from 
such men ? 

Instead of tnat man of sorrow, devoted before- 
band and for ever to such painful offices—instead 
of that man, who, from virtue, has made himself 
the companion of the executioner, let us have a 
new priest for every new criminal. 

es, doubtless, he will be overcome and dis- 
tressed—will weep more, but he will console less, 
His words, if he finds them, will be interrupted 
with sobs. Will he then be master of himself 
and his ideas? Will not the deeply-felt emotion 
render him incapable of performing his duty? and 
will the sight of his weakness lead the sufferer 
courageously to give his life for society, in ex- 
iation of his crime, to redeem it by his own 
lood ¢ 

If the constancy and firmness of the new con- 
soler are such that, from the first, he experiences 
neither this emotion nor this weakness, believe it, 
he is a hundred times more insensible by nature 
than the other by habit. 

Then, would you abolish this office of pricsts of 
the prison? Ah ! take not away their last friend 
from those who are going to die! While mount- 
ing the scaffold, let the guilty repentant one have 
a cross before his eyes, to conceal the axe; or at 
least let his last look perceive, near the represent- 
ative of man’s justice, him who proclaims God’s 
clemency ! 

Thanks to Heaven, the priest, truly worthy of 
that title, who was called to the bed of Charney, 
had not such painful duties to fulfil, An indulgent 
aud charitable man, he not only comprehended 
from the silence and motionlessness of the sick 
man, but better stil] from the melancholy inscrip- 
tions he read on the wall, how little he must hope 
from that proud mind. 

He contented himself with passing the night in 
elabed at his pillow; nor did he disdain to interrupt 

ig pious office, by sharing with Ludovico the 
cares which the latter lavished on the sufferer, 
whilst waiting with resignation a favourable mo- 
ment when he might enlighten the deep darkness 
of incredulity with a ray of hope. 

During this night, the decisive night, the blood 
rushing with violence to the patient’s head, 
brought on an affection of the brain, a delirium, 
which, lasting more than an hour, obliged the con- 
fessor and jailor to unite their efforts to prevent 
the patient from leaving his bed. And whilst he 
was struggling in their arms, in the midst of a 
multitude of incoherent words, speeches without 
meaning, and fantastic apostrophes, the words 
Picciola, povera Picciola { several times escaped 
Charney. 

“Let us go! let us go! the moment is come,” 


murmured Ludovico. ‘ Yes, it is come,” repeated 
he with impatience; “but how leave the chaplain 
here to struggle alone with this madman! And 

et in an hour, perhaps, it will be too late, Cor- 
dieu! Ah! holy Virgin! I think he is getting 
calmer—he cluses his eyes, he stretches out his 
arms as if to sleep! If at my return he is not 
dead— hurra, hurra, hurra !” 

In fact, the violence of the invalid was lessened ; 
Ludovico charged the priest to watch over him, and 
immediately disappeared from the chamber. 

In that chamber, scarcely lighted by the feeble 
flame of a trembling lamp, no other noise was 
heard than the irregular respiration of the dying 
man, the monotonous prayer of the priest, and the 
wind of the Alps, which sighed between the bars 
of the window. Twice only the sound of a human 
voice was heard to mix with it. It was the qui 
vive of the sentinel, when Ludovico passed and 
repassed near the postern, going to his own apart- 
ment, and returning to the chamber of the invalid. 

Half an hour had scarcely elapsed, when his 
pie companion in watching saw him reappear, 
iolding in his hand a vessel] full of a steaming 
liquid. 

“Holy Virgin! I was ready to kill my dog,” 
said he on entering. ‘ He began to howl, it is a bad 
sign. But how goesit on here? Has there been 
any more raving? At any rate, here is what will 
keep him quiet. I am going to taste it. It is as 
bitter as five hundred thousand devils! Your 
pardon, father !—taste it yourself.” 

The priest gently rejected the cup. 

“Indeed it is not for us; a pint of muscadel 
with thick slices of lemon would serve better 
to sustain us during the cold night ; is it not true, 
signor chaplain ¢ But here, this is for him, for 
him alone. He must drink it—he must drink it 
all! it is the prescription !”’ 

And, while speaking thus, he poured a part of 
the liquid into a cup, moved it about, blew it to 
cool it, and when he thought the potion at the 
proper heat, he made Charney take it almost by 
force, whilst the priest sustained his head. Then 
wrapping him well up in the sheets and coverings, 
“ We will see the effect,” said he ; “ it cannot be 
long. Indeed I shall not stir from here till the 
affair is over ; all my birds are in their cages, 
they will not fly away, and my wife will do very 
well without me for a night. Are not you of wy 
opinion, signor chaplain? I beg pardon—father,” 
repeated he, perceiving an almost imperceptible 
gesture of reproof from his discreet conipanion. 

And Ludovico went and placed himself near 
the bed, standing, motionless, with his eyes fixed 
on the countenance of the dying man, holding his 
breath, and keeping silence, as in expectation of 
an approaching event. 

Seeing that no change yet took place, he repeated 
his dose, recommenced his silent care, and at 
length became uneasy at perceiving no alteration 
in the state of the invalid. He feared lest his 
impatience might have hastened his death. He 
walked with long strides up and down the cham- 
ber, stamping, cracking his fingers, and menaci 
with gestures the jug that contained the reat o 
the liquor. , 

In the midést of all this action, he stopped an 
instant to contemplate the pale, motionless counte- 
nance of Charney. 
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“TI have killed Him!” cried he, uttering a 
terrible oath. 

The chaplain raised his head. Ludovico paid no 
attention to him, and began again to walk, stamp, 
swear, and crack his fingers: at length, fatigued 
with these geatures of emotion, he went and knelt 
down by the priest, muttering, Mea culpas, and 
went to sleep in the midst of a prayer. 

At early dawn he was still sleeping, and the 
chaplain still praying, when a burning hand was 
laid on the head of Ludovico, who awoke with 
a start. 

“Drink!” said the sick man. 

At the sound of that voice which he thought 
he should never hear again, Ludovico opened his 
eyes wide, and with a stupified air looked at Char- 
ney, whose features appeared under 2 bath of 
perspiration. His limbs were stretched out, and 
a cloud of vapour came from the damp coverings. 
Either a salutary crisis had just taken place, and 
nature, aiding the vigorous constitution of the 
prisoner, triumphed over the disease, or the 
double dose of liquid administered by Ludovico 
was gifted with great sudorific properties ; this 
profuse perspiration seemed at once to have 
restored the invalid to life and reason. He him- 
self directed what appeared likely to relieve him. 
Then turning to the priest, who was humbly 
standing at his pillow— 

“Iam not dead yet, sir,’’ said he to him, “ you 
see. If I recover,—and I hope I shall recover,— 
I pray you say from me to my two doctors, that 
it is not they whom I have to thank for it, and 
that they must hold me free from their visits and 
their science, foolish and deceitful like all others. 
I comprehended their discourse sufficiently to be 
convinced that a fortunate chance has alone come 
to my aid.”’ 

* Chance,”” murmured the chaplain, his eyes 
fixed on that inscription on the wall : 

Chance is blind, and it alone is the father of 
Creation. 

Then solemnly articulating the last word which 
Charney himself had added :—* Perhaps !” he 
turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Quire intoxicated with success, Ludovico ap- 
pa plunged in astate of ecstatic stupor on 

earing the count speak thus: not that he paid 
the least attention to the sense of the words; he 
did not care for them! But his dying patient had 
uttered them. collected his ideas, looked, lived, 
perspired {| This was what overcame him with 
emotion, and filled him with satisfaction and pride. 
After some moments of admiring silence, 

‘‘Hurra !” cried he at last, “ Hurra! what a 
wonder ! he is saved, thanks to whom ?’”’— 

And he shook in air the empty earthen pot, 
and kissed it and addressed it with the sweetest 
‘words in his vocabulary. 

“Thanks to whom !’’ repeated the prisoner ; 
“thanks to your good cares perhaps, my good 
Ludovico. But if Iam really cured, those gen- 
tlemen the physicians will not the less attribute 
the honour of it to their prescriptions, and the 
chaplain to his prayers.” 

“Neither they nor I shall have the glory of 


it!” replied Ludovico, gesticulating again.—'* As 
to the chaplain, one does not know, he could only 
do well.— But the othera! The others!’ 

“Who is then this saviour, this unknown pro- 
tector 1” said Charney with a sort of indifference, 
for he expected Ludovico would attribute his 
cure to some saint. 

“Tt is not a protector,” said he ; “ it is a pro- 
tectress.’’ . 

“ How ? what do you mean to say ? A Madonna, 
is it not?” 

“ No, itis not a Madonna, signor count. She 
who has saved you from death, and from the 
claws of the devil, certainly, for you would die 
without confession, is, first and before all, the 
signora Picciola! Picciolina! Piccioletta! my 
god-daughter,—yes, my god-daughter, since it was 
I who first gave her her name—her name of 
Picciola. Did you not tell me so? She is then 
my god-daughter~-I am her god-father—and I 
am proud of it, per Bacco !” 

“ Picciola!”’ cried the count, rising suddenly, 
and leaning his elbow on his pillow, his reani- 
mated features assuming an expression of the 
liveliest interest. “ Explain yourself, my good 
Ludovico, explain yourself !’’ 

“ Are you astonished at it?” replied he with 
his usual wink. “Is this, then, the first time she 
has rendered you this servicet When you are 
attacked by that illness to which you are subject, 
is it not always with this plant you are cured ? 
You told me so at least, and I recollected it, thank 
God ! for it appears that Picciola knows more of 
it in one of her leaves, than all the square-caps of 
Montpelier and Paris put together. Yes, upon 
my word! my little god-daughter, in this affair, 
would have defied » complete regiment of physi- 
cians, were it of four battalions, and each battalion 
of four hundred men. As a proof, how your 
three ignoramuses ran away, beating a retreat, 
and throwing the bed-clothes over your nose! 
Instead of which, Picciola !—ah ! the brave little 
plant! may God prescrve the seed of it !—As 
for me, I shall not forget the recipe, and if ever 
my little Antonio falls ill, I will make him drink 
it in broth, and eat it in salad, though it be bitterer 
than chicory. She had only to. show herself, 
and the victory was decided. Since you are 
cured,—yes, really cured, for now you open your 
eyes wide,—you laugh! Ah! long live the most 
illustrious signora Picciola !’’ 

Charney took pleasure in the noisy and loqua- 
cious joy of his worthy keeper ; his return to 
life, the idea of owing it to that very plant that 
had already charmed his long hours of captivity, 
inspired a lively sentiment of happiness, and a 
smile in fact showed itsclf on his yet fevered lips, 
when suddenly a painful, distressing idea crossed 
his mind. 

“ But tell me, this plant,” said he to Ludovico, 
‘how has it contributed to my cure? How have 
you employed it?” 

And a kind of terror agitated him while asking 
the question. 

“ Nothing more simple,” replied the jailor tran- 
quilly ; “a pint of water, on a good fire, three 
boils—a perfect ptisan : that is all.” 

‘““Great God!” cried Charney, falling back 
on his pillow and putting his hand to his head, 
‘you have destroyed it! Ah! I have no re 
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proaches to make you, Ludovico. And yet my poor 
Picciola! What shall I do? what will become 
of me without hert’’ 

““Come, come, calm yourself,” said Ludovico, 
drawing nearer, and his voice assuming an almost 
vaternal tone, to console the captive, who was 
vverwhelmed with grief, like a child who has just 
iost his favourite plaything. “ Calm yourself, and 
do not uncover yourself as you are doing. Listen 
to me,”’ added he, occupying himself all the time in 
readjusting the clothes, and remedying the general 
disorder of the bed, caused by the sudden move- 
ments of the patient. ‘ Ought I to have hesitated 
sacrificing a gilliflower to save a man’s life? Cer- 
tainly not. Well, nevertheless, I could scarcely 
have decided on killing at the first blow and put- 
ting it whole into the pot. Besides, it was useless. 
I have only borrowed a little of it. With my 
wife’s scissors, I cut a handful of the useless 
leaves, and a few little branches without buds, for 
it has three buds now !—eh ! is not that fine? The 
operation is well done, and it has not died of it. 
On the contrary, it is much better now, and you 
also! You see you must be good !—Be good, 
perspire well, finish your cure, and you shall sce 
it again |!” 

Charney turned upon him a look of gratitude, 
and held out his hand. 

This time Ludovico held out his, and pressed 
that of the count with emotion, for his eye was 
moist. But suddenly, reproaching himself doubt- 
Jess for this infraction of the invariable rule of 
conduct that he had Jaid down beforehand, the 
muscles of his face lengthened, his voice became 
rougher ; at length, still keeping the prisoner’s 
hand between his, but as if he tried to make him 
ascribe the change to his former movement, 

“ You see now, how you are still uncovering 
yourself!” said he; and he gently, and like a 

. doctor, replaced the arm of the sick man in bed ; 
then, after new recommendations, made in an 
official tone, he left the room, humming gravely, 

“Je suis géolicr, 

C'est mon meétier ; 
Mieux vaut ¢a gu’etre prisonnicr.” 


CHAPTER VITI. 


Tuat day, and the day following, extreme debility, 
the natural consequence of the great crisis and 

rofuse perspiration, rendered Charney almost 
incapable of moving or thinking ; but on the third 
day, a sensible improvement was visible, and if, 
from his weakness, he was still obliged to keep his 
bed, at least he looked forward, at no very remote 
period, to the moment when he should be able 
to rise, to walk, resume his usual exercise, and 
again see his companion and preserver. 

For all his thoughts were directed towards it. 
Ue could not understand by what singular cireum- 
stances, this weak plant, thrown under his feet, 
in the court of his prison, had cured him of his 
disgust and weariness of life, which the attractions 
of society and fortune had been unable to remove ; 
now it had snatched him from death—him, whom 
human science had condemned. In his inability 
to apply the strength of his reason to clear this 
mysterious point, he attached himself more and 


more to his Picciola with a sort of superstition. 
His gratitude to this inert, insensible being cuuld 
not be based on anything of reflection and inten- 
tion ; he, however, experienced a wish to give it 
his affection, in exchange for the favours he had 
received from it. Where reason cannot, imagina- 
tion will work. His was excited, and his love for 
Picciola became a blind worship. He was per- 
suaded that a supernatural chain linked them with 
one another; that there existed thus,in matter, 
secret attractions, incomprehensible sympathies, 
connecting the man to the plant. He who still 
refused to acknowledge a God, was in danger of 
yielding his faith to the puerilities of judicial as- 
trology. Picciola was then his star, his Madonna, 
his talisman ! 

How is it we see men illustrious, from their 
learning or genius, deny a Providence, and be at 
the same time influenced by superstition? Is it 
not that, blinded by human pride, they would 
attribute to themselves all their glory or their 
strength ; but that the instinctive religious senti- 
ment which they stifle in their hearts, being turned 
aside from its right path, breaks forth in spite of 
them, but still stamped with the fantastic image 
of their own thoughts?) That homage which they 
arrest in its flight towards heaven falls again to 
the earth. They aspire to judge, not to believe, 
and their genius, narrow in its grandeur, contract- 
ing the horizon before them, only permits them 
to seize some of the combinations of the Great 
Whole. They neglect the whole for the detail, 
because this isolated detail they believe them- 
selves able to measure, and submit to the analysis 
of their reason, not perceiving the points of union 
which connect it with the rest of the creatéd 
world : for is not creation, heaven, earth, man, 
the stars, the whole universe, a single being, im- 
mense, complete, varied to infinity, which lives 
and breathes under the powerful hand of God ! 

Thus it was that Charney, his imagination per- 
haps still excited by fever, saw only Picciola in all 
nature ; and, to find analogics for it, he awakened 
his powerful memory, and asked of it the history 
of miraculous plants, from the moly of Homer, the 
palm-tree of Latona, the ash of Odin, to the plant 
of gold which shines before the Breton peasant, 
or the thorn-flower which preserves the shepherds 
of La Brie from evil thoughts. -He recalled the 
Ruminal fig-tree of the Romans, the Teutates: of 
the Celts, adored under the form of an oak ; the 
vervain of the Gauls, the lotus of the Greeks, the 
beans of the Pythagoreans, the mandrake of the 
Hebrew priests. He brought to mind the blue 
campac of the Persians, which grows for them 
only in Paradise ; the touba-tree shading the 
celestial throne of Mahomet ; the magnifieent 
camalata, the verdant amrita, from which the 
Indians see suspended fruits of ambrosia and 
richness. He uttached also a symbolical sense to 
that Japanese custom of placing, as a pedestal to 
their divinities, heliotropes, or water-lilies, and 
making leve rise from the bosom of a flower. He 
admired that religious scruple of the Siamese, 
who forbid attempts on the existence of certain 
plants, and even protect them from mutilation. 
What formerly might have excited ridicule* and 
contempt, and sunk weak human nature in his 
opinion, now raised it in his eyes! For he knew 
what grave teachings may come from a stalk o 
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a branch ; and in the customs of idolatry, he now 
only saw the sentiments of gratitude which gave 
them birth. 

He heard Charlemagne, a legislator and philoso- 
pher, from the summit of his western throne, 
recommend the holy cultivation of flowers to his 
people. He could even enter into the lively ten- 
derness that Xerxes, according to the account of 
Elian and Herodotus, felt for a plane ; caressing 
it, Preeeing it in his arms, sleeping with delight 
under its shade, decorating it with bracelets and 
necklaces of gold, and overwhelmed with grief 
when obliged to quit it! 

Already convalescent, Charney was one morning 
sitting absorbed in these thoughts in his room, the 
threshold of which he had not yet crossed since his 
illness, when, his door suddenly opening, Ludovico, 
with a joyous countenance, rushed towards him. 

“ Tt is in flower! Picciola! Piccioletta, my dear 
little daughter !” 

“Tn flower!” cried Charney ; “I will see it!” 

In vain the good jailor remonstrated on the 
imprudence there might be in going out so soon ; 
that he should have patience for a day or two, 
that the morning was not yet sufficiently advanced, 
that the air was cool, that a relapse was often 
fatal ;—all was useless, The only thing he could 
obtain was, that the prisoner would wait an hour 
longer, that the sun might be in its power. 

“ Tt is in flower!” said Charney to himself. 

That hour, how long it seemed ! and yet he 
occupied himself as well as he could. For the 
first time since his captivity he thought of his 
toilette. Yes, of his toilette, his dress in honour 
of Picciola! of Picciola in flower! His clothes 
were dusty, his beard was long. He arranged it 
all. A mirror, until that moment forgotten in 
his precious box, was brought forth, and he care- 
fully shaved himself,—shaved himself to see it in 
flower! It was his first coming forth after his 
illness—the visit of the invalid to his physician, of 
the lover to his mistress! And when all was done, 
his eyes rested on the glass, and he was astonished 
to find, notwithstanding his recent ‘illness, his 
countenance less faded, his features less sunk, his 
forehead less wrinkled, than formerly. He re- 
membered that he was still young ; that if there 
are bitter corroding thoughts, which even wither 
the external form, there are others gifted with the 
power of reviving it. 

At the precise moment Ludovico presented him- 
self. ‘He supported the count while descending 
the steep steps of the massive winding stairs ; 
and when he entered the little court, either from 
the effect of the pure air and light of heaven, or 
the privilege of those new and liveiy faculties with 
which convalescents are endowed, it seemed to 
him that the perfume of his flower was redolent 
in all around ; and it was to it he attributed the 
delightful refreshing impressions of returning 
health that he experienced. 

This time Picciola showed herself in all the 
radiance of her beauty. She displayed to his eyes 
her brilliant coloured corolla ; white, purple, and 
rose mingled on her large petals, edged with little 
silver streaks, amongst which the rays of the sun 
were reflected, and spread around a radiance like 
a juminous halo. Charney contemplated it with 
transport ,; he feared lest he should dull it with 
his breath, or wither it by laying his hand on it, 


He no longer thought of re oa or studying ; 
he admired it, he enjoyed it, by sight and smell. 
But soon another idea banished these pleasures, 
and his eye no longer rested on the flower. He 
saw traces of mutilation on his Picciola ; shortened 
branches, leaves half cut by the scissors, The 
wounds were not yet closed. He then remem- 
bered he owed his life to it; and, in the memory 
of the benefits he had received, he forgot its 
splendour and its perfume ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


By order of the physicfan, the convalescent had 
the right the following days of enjoying a walk in 
his court at whatever hours he liked, and even of 
prolonging it when he wished. He was now en- 
abled to resume with ardour the studies he had 
commenced. 

With the intention of recording in writing the 
observations that he had made on his plant from 
the first day to the present moment, he endea- 
voured to persuade Ludovico to procure him ink, 
pens, and paper. He expected at first to see him 
knit his brows, assume his air of importance, that 
he might be longer importuned, and yield at 
length cither from the interest he took in the 
invalid and his god-daughter, or by the hope of 
gain,—for now it was a question of purchase. 

But there was none of this ; Ludovico received 
his proposition at first gaily. 

“What then! signor count, nothing is more 
casy,’’ said he, gently pressing his pipe with his 
thumb, and turning aside to take several puffs to 
prevent its being extinguished ; for he always left 
off smoking before Charney, who disliked the 
smell of tobacco. “I am far from opposing it. 
But all these little things are among those that lie 
under the key of the governor, and not under 
mine. sf you wish to write anything, address 
him as soon as possible a fine petition on the sub- 
ject, and that will do.”’ 

Charney smiled, and was not discouraged. 

“ But to write this petition, my dear Ludovico, 
I must first have what I ask for—pens, ink, and 
paper !” 

“ That is quite right, signor count, quite right ; 
I have pulled the ass by the tail to make him go 
the faster,” replied the jailor. “This is what is 
usually done in case of a petition,’”’ added he, 
with a knowing air, his head on one side, and his 
arms crossed behind his back. “I will go to the 
governor, and tell him you wish to address some 
demand to him, without explaining what, that 
does not regard me—that regards him, and re- 
gards you. If he cannot come and talk to you 
himself, he sends a man. This man will bring 
you @ pen, and paper: stamped and marked—a 
single sheet. You write on it while he is present, 
he seals it before you ; you return him the pen, 
he carries away the letter, and all is done.’’ 

“ But, Ludovico, it is not from the governor 1 
want to get all this, but from you.” 

“From me! You do not know my orders,” 
said the jailor, suddenly resuming his cold, harsh 
air. 

He drew a long breath at his pipe, blew it out 
slowly, as if to keep the count at a distance, made 
half a turn to the right, and went away. And the 
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next day, when Charney returned to the charge, 


he contented himself with winking his eye and 
shaking his head. 

Tvo proud to humble himself before the go- 
vernor, but too desirous of accomplishing his pro- 
ject to abandon it so quickly, with a toothpick, 
and using a razor for a penknife, the prisoner had 
soon made a pen ; soot mixed with water, and a 
gilded bottle from his dressing-case, served him 
for ink and inkstand; and fine white cambric 
handkerchiefs, remains of his past splendour, did 
instead of paper. Thus Charney, separated from 
Picciola, could still occupy himself with her, by 
writing the result of his observations. - 

What delightful, surprising ones he made ! 
What pleasure he would have felt in communi- 
cating them to an ear capable of understanding 
them! His neighbour the fly-catcher seemed to 
him worthy of receiving his confidence ; that 
countenance, which he had at first thought so 
sullen and forbidding, he had since seen lighted 
up with kindness, and even sparkle with that sort 
of brightness that a quick intellect gives. When, 
from his little window, the old man cast upon him 
and Picciola a half curious, half thoughtfal eye, 
Charney felt attracted by that look. A gesture of 
the hand, a smile even, had been exchanged be- 
tween them; but the rules of the prison prevented 
their addressing any words to each other, even to 
inquire after their health ; and the great explorer 
of the wonders of nature was obliged to confine 
bis precious discoveries to himself alone. 

In the number of these we must mention the 
singular property which he discovered in his 
flower, of turning towards the sun, and facing it 
during the whole of its course, the better to ab- 
sorb its rays; and when he hid himself behind 
the clouds, and rain threatened, it immediately 
sheltered itself under its folded petals, as a vessel 
furls its sails before a storm. “Is heat, then, so 
necessary to it?’’ thought Charney ; “and why— 
why also does it seem to fear the slightest shower, 
which would only cool it? Oh! I have confidence 
in it now—it will explain this to me!” 

Picciola had already been to him a benevolent 
apothecary ; it could at need serve him for a com- 
pass and barometer. it was now guing to serve for 
a clock. 

From observing its perfume, he thought he 
remarked that it varied towards certain periods of 
the day. At first he imagined this phenomenon 
an illusion of his senses ; but repeated experiments 
showed him its reality, and he became at last able 
to determine with accuracy the hour of the day 
from the odour of his plant *. 

The flowers were multiplied, and towards cven- 
ing, above all, Picciola spread its sweetest odours. 
Then, how did the happy captive love to approach it ! 
By means of some planks, supplied by the muni- 
ficence of Ludovico, he had constructed a little 
bench, supported by four strong sticks, pointed at 
the ends, and driven into the interstices of the 
pavement. A rough back lent him its support 
when he wished to think and forget himself, by 
living in the atmosphere of his plant. There he 
felt more at his ease than he had ever felt on rich 
sofas of silk, and sometimes passed whole hours 

* Dr. Smith has remarked the same properties in the 


Antirrhinum repens (creeping snap-dragon).—F Lorna Bri- 
TANNICA, 








there in meditation while enjoying the perfume ; 
recalling the days of his youth, which had passed 
away without pleasures, without affections, iost in 
the midst of vain chimeras, in a premature disen- 
chantment. 

It often happened that, in the course of these 
examinations of the past, he fell into deep reve- 
ries, participating at once of sleeping and waking ; 
and whilst his bodily powers appeared suspended, 
his over-excited imagination peopled the court of 
his prison with lovely, exquisite visions. 

He was again at those fétes where so lately 
ennui had pursued him; where he lavished on all, 
pleasures and happiness, in which he alone could 
not partake. w 

He saw, in a winter’s evening, the front of his 
splendid hétel, in the Rue de Verneuil, sponta- 
neously illuminated. The noise of a thousand 
carriages sounded in his ears; by the light of 
torches they entered his circular court, and each 
of thefh deposited by turns on the steps of his 

ortico, covered with carpets and adorned with 
iangings, the “ Exquisites,” wrapped in thick furs 
from under which glanced rich silks; the “ Incon 
ceivables,’’ with pointed hat, high cravat, and 
nether garments adorned with bunches of ribands 
at the knees ; celebrated artists, with bare necks 
and short hair, a costume semi-Greek, semi- 
French ; generals, plumed and girdled with the 
tri-color; men of science, and men of letters, 
with or without green collars: crowds of footmen 
were everywhere scen, heedless, under their new 
liveries, of the decrees of the Conventional republic, 
now gone out of fashion. 

In his saloons he found, pell-mell, mixed toge- 
ther, all the illustrations, all the whimsicalities of 
the epoch. The toga and the chlamys brushed 
against the frock coat and military cloak ; pumps 
with rosettes, and boots laced or spurred, glided 
over the same floor with the sandal and the buskin. 
Men of law and men of the pen, men of the sword 
and men of money, ministers and contractors, 
artists and governors, whirled side by side in this 
olla podrida of the Directory. There an actor 
stood by a member of the old clergy ; a ci-devant 
noble, by a ci-devant pauper : aristocracy and 
democracy there joined hands; riches and science 
walked arm-in-arm. It was society in regenera- 
tion, rallying its different parties, each of which 
felt too weak to make a circle of its own, around 2 
common centre. Separation was deferred to a 
future period. Thus children of different classes 
act, whom age or the desire of pleasure assemble 
together ; as they grow up, they Sacra separate 
from their playfellows, unknowingly led away by 
the powerful attraction of the system of social 
order. 

Charney smiled while contemplating this med- 
ley of manncrs, states, and customs. What had 
formerly been to him the copious source of bitter 
contemptuous thoughts of the whole human race, 
now only raised in his bosom a slight feeling of 
ridicule at those years of follies and vain attempts. 

Suddenly brilliant orchestras burst forth, in 
lively, varied, and animated measures. Charne 
recognised the airs which he had formerly h ; 
but the impressions he received were much more 
vivid to his senses. The sparkling light of the 
lustres, their many-coloured reflections in the mir- 
rors and glasses, the warm and scented air of a 
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bali and festival room, the noisy gaicty of the 
guests, the troops of waltzers who touched him 
while passing, the light and frivolous conversation 
which was increasing and buzzing around him, the 
resounding laughter—all gave him a sensation of 
inexpressible joy which he had never known before. 

Then the women, with their elegant, graceful 
forms, with white shoulders and swanlike necks, 
dreases in rich tissues, and gauzes striped with 

ld and sparkling with jewels appeared before 

im. He recognised them. They were the usual 
guests and ornaments of his splendid soirées, when, 
rich and free, they cited him as one of the fortu- 
nate of the earth. There, the proud Tallien, 
dressed a-la-Grecque, and wearing jewels and rich 
rings, even on the toes of her beautiful naked feet, 
scarcely imprisoned in light golden sandals—the 
charming Recamier, whom Athens would have 
deified, and the gentle, touching Josephine, for- 
merly countess of Beauharnais, who, from her 
grace, often passed for the most beautiful of the 
three, shone unrivalled. Near them were others, 
who even in their presence dazzled by their 
beauty, coquetry, and dress! How young and 
pretty Charney thought them now! How much 
More attraction and sweetness did they now ap- 
pear to possess than formerly! Ilow happy 
would he have felt to have been allowed to make 
his choice among so many brilliant women ! 

He endeavoured to do so, and often wandering 
undecided from one to the other, he suddenly fixed 
on one whom he distinguished in the midst of the 
crowd ; but his attention was not attracted by un- 
covered shoulders, diamonds, or ornaments. 

He was struck by the simplicity of her air and 
costume, as she timidly cast down her head, as if 
fearing to be seen ; yet she also was beautiful! It 
was a young girl, clothed in white, having no orna- 
ment save the grace of innocence, and the blush 
that tinged her cheeks. Charney had never scen 
her before, and in proportion as he fixed his re- 
gards on her, the others seemed to fade and disap- 
pear. She was soon the only one; he could exa- 
mine her at his leisure 3 and his emotion increased 
while beholding her : but how was it redoubled, 
when he remarked in her black hair a flower! 
That flower, it was one from his plant! the flower 
of his prison! He extended his arms towards the 
young gir], and wished to advance ; but suddenly 
all grew indistinct to his view, all was agitated 
around him ; a last time the orchestra of the ball 
was heard with redoubled force—then the young 
girl and the flower seemed to lose themselves in 
one another, the spreading leaves, the open scented 

tals were multiplied around the lovely face, and 

n hid it entirely. The walls of the saloon, de- 
spoiled of their hangings, were already dark, and 
presented nothing to his view but a kind of indis- 
tinct vapour. The lustre, gradually extinguishing, 
was detached from the ceiling, and suddenly de- 
scribed an arch of light, which gilded the lower 
extremity of the cloud as it faded away from the 
sight. eavy pavement replaced the shining 
echoing floor. It was cold reason returning in the 
midst of delirium ; it was remembrance destroying 
illusion, truth dissipating the dream. 

The prisoner opened his eyes. He was on his 
bench, his feet on the pavement of the yard, his 
flower before him, and the sun setting in the 
horizon. 


When first he found himself attacked by this 
species of vertigo, he was struck with astonish. 
ment on thinking that it was always when seated | 
on his rustic bench, near his plant, that these’ 
sweet dreams visited him. Nothing, however, was 
more natural than the effects he had experienced. 
He himself explained them, on recollecting that 
the sweet gaseous emanations from flowers may 
sometimes cause a slight and pleasing asphyxia. 
Then, with wonder, he contemplated all the rela- 
tions existing between him and his plant, the almost 
magic influence it exercised over him ; and those 
brilliant fétes in which he had just taken a part, 
it was Picciola who gave them ! 

But that modest simple young girl, whose unex- 
pected appearance threw him into an agitation so 
strange, yet so delightful, who was she? Had he 
seen her before ? and, like those other fair ones, 
was she but a remembrance of times gone by? 
Ilis memory, however, could recal nothing like 
her. If she were, on the contrary, a revelation of 
the future !—but had he a future, and ought he to 
believe in revelations? No! the young girl in the 
white robe, with the modest blush—that being, at 
once 80 simple and so attractive, who dimmed 
and eclipsed her brilliant rivals, it was Picciola ! 
Picciola personified and poeticised in a dream ! 
Well, it is she whom he ought to love, it is she 
whom he will love! He can easily recal her grace- 
ful figure, and the ingenuous features with which 
she was invested : it is henceforth with this sweet 
image that he will nourish his reveries, that he will 
fill the void of his heart and mind. She, at least, 
can understand him, answer him, come and sit 
near him, walk by him, follow him, smile on him, 
love him! She will live in his life, in his breath, 
in his love! he will speak to her in his thoughts, 
and will close his eyes to sec her. They shall be 
but one, and he will be two! 

Thus the captive of Fénestrella succceded in 
drawing from those beloved studics which had in- 
toxicated his fancy a charm which was not Jess 
illusive, and entered more and more into that 
sphere of poetry from whence we return like the 
bee from the bosom of the flower, all perfumed, 
and with aharvest of honey. Thus together with 
actual life he enjoyed an imaginative existence, 
that completion of the other without which men 
would only possess half the benefits of the Creator. 

His time was now divided between Picciola the 
plant and Picciola the fair girl. After reasoning 
and labour, he had pleasure and love ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Porsuina his experiments upon the blooming 
uf flowers, Charney felt each day new raptures as 
he investigated the ordinary wonders of nature. 
But his eyes were unable to penetrate into those 
subtler mysteries, 0 unapproachable by sight. He 
was lamenting his own want of power, when Ludo- 
vico presented to him, from his neighbour the 
Italian conspiratore, a strong magnifying-glass, by 
the aid of which he had been able to number eight 
thousand ocular facets on the cornca of a fly. 
Charney felt a thrill of joy. Thanks to this instru- 
ment, the most minute parts of his plant would 
appear clear to his view five times their natural 
size. Then he advanced, or thought he was ad- 
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vancing, with rapid strides on the road of discovery! 
He divided and analysed the external envelope of 
his flower; he thought he could discover that 
those brilliant colours of the petals, their form, 
their purple spots, those bands of velvet or satin 
which were attached to their base, or ornamented 
their circumference, were not there only to please 
the wye by the sight of their beauty, but also to 
divide or reflect the rays of the sun, to lessen or 
increase their force, according to the wants of tho 
flower, accomplishing the great act of fructifica- 
tion. Those bright varnished surfaces, shining like 
porcelain, were doubtless glandulous masses of 
absorbent vessels, intended for the reception of 
air, light, and muisture, for the nourishment of 
the seeds ; for without light, no colour ; without 
air and heat, no life! Moisture, heat, light: of 
these, then, were vegetables composed, those won- 
ders of the earth !—and to this, &lso, they must 
return when they die. 

Unknown to him, it often happened that, during 
his hours of study and delight, Charney had two 
attentive spectators, who followed him in all his 
movements, and, from sympathy, took part in all 
his emotions : Gerhardi and his daughter. 

Brought up under the eye of a father deeply 
imbued with the principles of religion, and pass- 
ing his life in retirement and contemplation, Gir- 
hardi’s daughter possessed a character in which 
the most elevated and healthful feelings of our 
nature appeared combined. Her beauty, virtues, 
and graces, of both mind and person, could not 
fail to attract admirers ; gifted with a deep and 
extended sensibility, she seemed especially formed 
for the exercise of the more tender affections ; but 
if some slight prepossessions had for a moment 
disturbed the serenity of her soul while surrounded 
by the gaieties of Turin, the captivity of her father 
had absorbed all such transient impressions in one 
great sorrow. 

Could she who was now alone devoted to the 
Saviour who had suffered for her on the cross, 
and the father who was languishing in a prison, 
open her heart to one who should offer himself in 
all the sunshine of happiness? The fair Turinaise 
had not weakly abandoned herself to sadness and 
melancholy ; all her duties were pleasures, all her 
sacrifices brought joy to her heart ; but was it near 
the happy of the earth that she could find joy ? 
Where she could dry a tear or awaken a smilc, 
there was her place, her pride, there her triumph ! 
That sweet task is almost the only one she had 
hitherto fulfilled. But from the moment she be- 
held Charney, both interest and compassion were 
excited in her breast. He, like her father, was a 
captive ; he was near her father; he had now 
nothing to love in the world but a poor plant, and 
ne loved it so much! The manly countenance 
of the prisoner, his noble brow, his elegant figure, 
doubtless excited the pity of the young girl; but 
had she known him in the time of his fortune, at 
that time when the false appearance of external 
happiness surrounded him—no, she would not 
then have distinguished him from others. What 
charmed her in him was his isolation, his misfor- 
tunes, his resignation. She instinctively devoted 
to him her friendship, even her esteem ; for, in her 
eon of the world, she placed misfortunes in 

e number of virtues. 

This lovely, excellent girl, as bold when a good 


action was to he performed, as she was timid when 
un eye was to be encountered, too forgetful per- 
haps of danger, constantly encouraged and incited 
her father in his kind intentions towards Charney. 

At length, one day, Girhardi, on showing himself 
at his window, did not, as usual, content himself 
with saluting the count with his hand ; he made 
him a sign to approach as near as possible, and‘ 
moderating the tone of his voice, as in great ap- 
prehension of being heard by others, entered upon 
the following dialogue. 

“T have, perhaps, good news to give you, sir !” 

“ And I, sir, have thanks to return to you for 
this microscope you were so kind as to lend me.” 

* J have not even the merit of the idea ; it was 
my daughter who suggested it.” 

“ You have a daughter, sir; and they allow you 
the privilege of seeing her?” 

“ Yes, I am a father, and I thank God for ‘t 
every day ; for my poor child is an angel! She 
took a great interest in you, my dear sir, when 
you were ill; and since, while sceing you bestow 
so much care on your flower. Have not you 
sometimes seen her at this grating ?’’ 

“ Indeed--I think—” 

“ But while speaking to you of my danghter, I 
forgot I was going to tell you the great news. The 
emperor is going to Milan, where he is to be 
crowned king of Italy.” 

“ King of Italy ! Well, then, sir, he will be more 
than ever your master and mine. As to the micro- 
scope,” pursucd Charney, as the great news he 
had heard had but lJittle withdrawn his attention 
from his first idea, and who did not suspect any 
consequences to follow from it, “you have long 
been deprived of it for me,—forgive me; perhaps 
I may still need it for approaching experiments ; 
yet I will restore it to you soon.” 

“ 1 can do very well without it; I have others,” 
replied the fly-catcher kindly, guessing from the 
sound of the speaker’s voice the regret he would 
feel at losing the instrument. “ Keep it, sir, keep 
it in remembrance of a companion in captivity, 
who, believe me, feels a lively interest for you.” 

Charney would have expressed his gratitude to 
the gencrous man,—he interrupted him : 

“ But Jet me finish what I have to tell you ;” and 
lowering his voice, “It is asserted that pardons 
will be granted, on account of this second corona- 
tion of the new emperor. Have you friends ja 
Turin or in Milan? Are there any means of 
making them interest themselves 1” 

The person addressed sadly shook his head. 

“T have no friends,” said he. 

“No friends!” repeated the old man, with a 
look full of pity. “ You have then doubted man- 
kind ! for friendship never fails those who believe 
in it. Well, I have friends; friends whom even 
adversity could not shake, They will be ablo, 
perhaps, to do for you what they are still unable 
to do for me.” 

* 1 will ask nothing of General Buonaparte 
replied the count, in a proud, stern tone, in which 
all his old animosity suddenly reappeared. 

“ Hush !—speak lower—I think I hear some 
one coming—but no—’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then the Italian 
continued in a tone where reproof was softened ag 
if coming from the mouth of a father : 

“Dear companion, you are still irritated. 1 
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should have hoped that the studies to which you 
have devoted yourself for so many months would 
have extinguished those feelings of hatred which 
God reproves, and which pervert the life of man. 
Have not the perfumes of your flower entirely 
healed the wounds received from the world ! 
That Buonaparte, whom you seem to hate,—I have 
more to complain of him than you, perhaps, for 
my son died from having served him.” 

“ Ah! that son, pe would have avenged him 
quickly interrupted Charney. 

“I see that those’fulse reports have reached 
you even,” said the old man, nobly raising his 
head towards heaven, as if to call God to witness. 
“Tf avenge myself by a crime! no! But in the 
first moments of my grief I could not restrain 
mn ee it is true ; and whilst the people of Turin 
saluted the conqueror with acclamations of joy, I 
opposed my cries of despair to the vivas of the 
crowd. I was arrested ; I had a knife about me ; 
the base parasites, to gain favour with their mas- 
ter, had no difficulty in making him believe that I 
wished his life. They treated me as an assassin, 
when I was only an unhappy father, who had just 
learned the death of his son. Well, I can believe 
that he may have been deceived ; I can even be- 
lieve that this Buonaparte is not a cruel man, for 
he has not put either you or meto death. If he 
restores me to liberty, he will but have repaired 
an error with respect to me. I will bless him, 
however ; not that I cannot support captivity. 
Full of faith in Providence, I am resigned to all. 
But my imprisonment weighs upon my daughter ; 
it is for my daughter that 1 would be free, to put 
an end to her exile from the world, that she may 
again enjoy the pleasures of her age. Have you 
not .also some being in whom you are interested ; 
a wife who weeps for you, and for whom you will 
be happy to sacrifice your scorn of oppression ? 
Come, authorise my f.iends to speak in your 
name.”’ 

Charney smiled. “ No wife weeps for me,” said 
he ; “no one sighs after my return, for I have no 
more gold to give them. What should I then do 
in that world, where I was less happy even than I 
am here? But could I again find friends, fortune, 
and happiness, I would still say No! a thousand 
times No! if it were necessary to humble myself 
before the power I have tried to destroy.’’ 

eae all hope is then denied you by your- 
self ¢”’ 

“ Never will I salute with the title of emperor 
him who was my equal.” 

“Take care lest you foolishly sacrifice your 
future to a sentiment which has more perhaps of 
vanity than of patriotism in it. But, hush,” said 
the old Gerhardi again, “for this time 1 do not 
deceive myself; some one is coming. Adieu!” 
and he left the grated window. 

“ Thanks, thanks, for the microscope !” cried 
Charney, before he had quite disappeared from his 
sight. 

at that moment Ludovico made‘the low door of 
the court grate upon its hinges. He brought the 
prisoner his daily provision. He saw him thought- 
ful and contemplative ; and not wishing to disturb 
him, he contented hi self with gently rattling the 
lates he held while passing near him, to warn 
im that his dinner was ready. Then taking it 
ail up into his room, he soon retired, after having 
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silently saluted monsienr and madame, as he some- 
times said, that is to say, the man and the pliant. 

“The microscope is mine!” thought Charney. 
“ But bow have I merited the benevolence of this 
kind stranger !” and seeing Ludovico at the time, 
crossing the court, “ He also has gained my esteem. 
Under the coarse exterior of a jailor there beats a 
noble heart ; I am sure of it. There are then 
kind and benevolent men in the world, but where 
do they hide themselves t” 

And he seemed to hear an internal voice an 
swer, “It is because misfortune has taught you to 
comprehend a benefit, that men appear to you less 
deserving of contempt. What isit then that these 
two men have done One has watered your plant 
unknown te you, the other has given you the 
means of understanding and analysing it better.’’ 

*Oh1’’ said Charney to himself, “the heart 
does not deceive itself ; there was on their part 
true generosity |” 

“ Yes,” replied the voice; “but it is because 
that generosity is exercised towards you that you 
do them justice. If Picciola had not existed, 
you would perhaps still have seen in the one of 
these two men only an old fool, given up to de- 
grading occupations ; and in the other, a rude 
being, debased by sordid avarice ! In your former 
society, did you love any thing, monsieur le comte? 
No, your heart was isolated like your mind. Here 
it is, because you love Picciola, that these two men 
have loved you; your love to the flower has 
attracted theirs towards you.’’ 

And Charney looked by turns at his plant, and 
at his precious microscope.—Napoleon, emperor of 
the French, king of Italy! That terrible formula, 
the half of which was sufficient formerly to make 
him a furious conspirator, scarcely presented 
itself to his mind at that moment, 

What matter to him the triumphs of the newly 
elected of the nations, and the liberties of Europe! 
An insect that buzzed menacingly around his 
flowers, caused him more agony and care than all 
the usurpations of the new empire ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


He resumed his labours ; armed with that glass, 
henceforth his own property, he repeated his ob- 
servations, he extended the field of his discoveries, 
and his enthusiasm increased from day today. It 
must be acknowledged indeed, that, inexperienced 
in analysis, ignorant of the first rudiments, and 
without instruments sufficiently powerful, some- 
times unconsciously led to indulge the spirit of 
system and paradox, while pursuing his examina- 
tions. Thus he invented a thousand theories for 
the circulation of the sap, on the means by which 
it rose, spread, and changed, without suspecting 
its double circulation ; on the different colours ot 
the plant, as well as on the source of the differ- 
ence in smell of the stalk, leaves, and flowers ; on 
the gum and resin distilled by vegetables ; on the 
wax and honey which the bees procure from them, 
Ife found at first a reply to all; but the system of 
the morning came to destroy that of the evening ; 
and he was pleased at his own impotence, since it 
forced him to exert all the faculties of his mind 
aid of his imagination, and did not allow him to 
see a termination to these interesting occupations. 
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A day of triumph was coming for him, a glorious 
day, when he should inscribe the most important 
of his observations. 

He had formerly heard the loves of: the plants, 
that ingenious and sublime discovery of Linnzeus, 
spoken of, and had heard of the numerous nuptials 

t are performed in a corolla, under shelter of 
the petals ; but at the time he had bestowed but 
& contemptuous attention to the subject. Aided 
by his microscope, he now gave himself up entirely 
to this new series of studies ; he spicd, he was 
patient ; he at length penetrated the mysteries of 
this nuptial couch ! Under his eyes, a movement 
of life and love manifested itself in every part of 
the flower ; by a double attraction the pistils and 
stamens approached one another, and seemed for 
an instant to feel the animation of living, thinking 
beings! Amazed, confounded, Charney doubted 
if he were awake, his head could not contain the 
ardent admiration with which he was penetrated. 
By analogy, his thoughts, mounting from plants to 
animals, embraced the whole scale of creation, in 
its harmony, in its immensity. He doubted if the 
secret of the universe were not in his possession ! 
his eyes became dim, the instrument fell from his 
hand ; the bewildered philosopher fell upon his 
rustic seat, folded his arms, and then, after long 
meditation, addressing his plant, 

 Picciola,” said he, “ formerly I had the whole 
world to travel over; I had numerous friends; I 
was surrounded by learncd men of all kinds; 
well ! none of these learned men ever taught me 
80 much as thou ; not one of my friends, or rather 
of the men who usurped that title, rendered me 
the good offices that I have received from thee 
alone ; and in this circumscribed place, where 
thou miserably vegetatcst between two stones, 
have I, walking up and down, and around thee, 
without my eye losing thee, thought more, felt 
more, observed more, perhaps, than in my long 
journeys through Europe. What wes my blind- 
ness ! when thou didst offer thyself to me, so weak, 
so palc, so languid, I expected nothing from thy 
appearance; and it was a companion that was 
arriving for me, a book that was opening before 
me, a world that was about to be revealed to my 
eyes‘ That companion softened my griefs, and 
banished them, she attached me again to that 
existence which she preserved fur me: she taught 
me to know men, and reconciled me to them ! 
That book made me despise others ; it convinced 
me of my ignorance, and cast down my pride ; it 
made me comprchend that science, like virtuc, is 
acauired only by humility ; that we must descend 
to rise ; that the first step of that immcnse ladder, 
the top of which we hope to gain, is buried in the 
earth ; and it is by that we must begin! Itis the 
book of light, perhaps ! Written in living charac- 
ers, in a language still mysterious to me, it offers 
me those sublime enigmas, of which each word is 
consolation, for my solution. I can no longer doubt 
that that earth is the work of design; it is the 
intelligent creation, it is the abstract, the criterion 
of the eternal, the celestial world; the revelation 
of that immense law of love, which rules the uni- 
verse, which makes atoms and suns gravitate ; 
which connects in one link the plant to the stars, 
the insect which grovels on the earth to man who 
raises his front to heaven to seek there—his Author 
—certainly !"” 
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Charney, much agitated, walked quickly up and 
down his court; thoughts succeeded thoughts in his 
head; a struggle was carried on in his heart; then 
he returned to Picciola, contemplated it with emo- 
tion, cast a rapid look to heaven, and murmured 
these words : 

“My God! my God! Too much of false 
science has obscured my reason, too many so- 
phisms hardened my brain, for you to penetrate it 
so soon. [ cannot understand you yet; but I call 
you; I cannot see you, but I seek you!’ 

Returning to his chamber, he read on the wall : 

God is only a word. 

Ife added : 

May not this word be the solution of the great 
enigma of the universe 3 

There was still the expression of doubt; but 
was not the admission of a doubt into that proud 
mind, striking thus with an anathema his first 
negation, and retracing the wanderings of his mis- 
taken path, equivalent to a confession that he 
already felt himsclf half conquered? Now the 
shaken philosopher no longer leans on himselt 
alone ; he has now no longer faith only in his 
own strength, in his own reason ; while yielding 
to these unknown emotions, it was of Piccivla he 
demanded a faith, a God, a support; and again 
he questioned her with fervour, that she might 
ee the remaining obscurity that surrounded. 

iim. | 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tuus his days flowed on; and after hours 
entirely devoted to study and examination, he 
would turn when fatigued by his labours, from 
Picciola the plant, to seek relaxation with Picciola 
the young girl. As soon as the perfume of his 
flowers surrounded him by their abundant exhala- 
tions, when his head became heavy, and his eyes 
avoided the light, 

«This evening there shall be a féte with Pic- 
ciola,’? he would say to himself. 

In fact, sinking into a reverie, he was not long 
in falling into that sort of half sieep, peopled by 
dreams, which a gleam of instinctive reason is still 
able to direct. Oh! would it not be one of the 
most delicious enjoyments reserved for man, to be 
able to give a direction to his dreams, and to live 
that other life where events pass on with such 
rapidity, where ages only last an hour of existence, 
when a magic reflection seems to colour all the 
actors of the drama that is played, where emotions 
alone are real? There the substance of all things 
is effaced to leave only their pure essence. Do 
you wish for them ? harmonious concerts are 
heard, and you will not be annoyed by the sound 
of tuning, the contracted figures of the musicians, 
the fantastic and ungraceful forms of the instru- 
ments ; it is the life of souls, it is pleasure witb- 
out regret, it is the rainbow without the storm ! 

. Charney abandoned himself to these illasions. 
Faithful to the sweet image of Picciola, it was she 
whom he called, it was she who first appeared to 
him, always under the same features, with the 
same grace, young, modest, and charming ; ap- 
pearing sometimes in the midst of his ancient 
companions of science and pleasure, sometimes 
with the only beings he had loved, and who were 
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no more—his mother and his sister; and she 
renewed for him scenes full of sweet pleasure, in- 
expressibly delicious in remembrance, of youth, 
and of domestic ties, and she mixed with them, to 
render them sweeter still, Sometimes she sud- 
denly introduced him into a house of modest ap- 
nee, but where ease and good taste presided. 
he persons amongst whom he found himself were 
unknown to him, but they received him with 
smiles, and he already felt himself at the paternal 
hearth. After having reauimated his extinct 
family, his joys of the past, did she then evoke 
another family for Charney, and prepare the joys 
of the future He could not explain it himself; 
but on awakening, he felt confidence in his destiny, 
and took regular note, on his journal of fine linen, 
of the events of his dreams ; these were the only 
happy events of his life, except his captivity. 

t happened however once, that Picciola, in one 
of those fétes, where he was used to recognise her 
by her tranquil and happy air, inspired him with 
a sudden dread. Later, he only recalled it to 
believe in revelations, in the prescience of the 
soul. It happened thus : 

The perfumes of the plant marked the sixth 
hour in the evening. Never had they been 
stronger, more powerful, for thirty full-blown 
flowers united to maintain the magnetic atmo- 
sphere, in the midst of which Charney was grow- 
ing drowsy. Wandering from the crowd, he 
breathed the air of a verdant esplanade, where 
his beloved phantom alone followed his steps. 
Picciola advanced with smiling look and gesture ; 
and he, in a contemplative attitude, was admiring 
the easy figure of the fair girl, the light waving 
folds of her white robe, which betrayed the har- 
mony of her motions, and the curls of black hair 
in which appeared the accustomed flower. Sud- 
denly he saw her stop, she tottered, extended her 
arms to him; the seal of death was imprinted 
on her brow. He tried to rush towards her; 
an unconquerable obstacle retained him rooted 
to the spot. He uttereda cry, and awoke ; but 
awake, another cry answered to his ; yes, a cry ! 
& woman’s voice! Yet he found himself quite 
well, in his court, on his bench, near his plant ! 
He turned his eyes, and like an apparition, another 
young girl appeared to him through the little 
grated window. At first that melancholy grace- 
ful countenance, half shaded as it was, seemed 
to his eyes to float in indistinctness : but he saw 
it gradually become clear, a penetrating look was 
cast on him ; he rose, approached, and suddenly 
the sweet vision faded ; or rather, the young girl 
fled away. 

However rapid had been her flight, he had 
nevertheless seen her features, her air, her figure, 
and the whiteness of her robe; he remained 
motionless $ he thought he was not quite awake, 
and that the insurmountable obstacle, which in 
his dream had separated him from Picciola, was 
the grating of a prison. 

Ludovico ran to him in great alarm, and found 
Charney still agitated. : ; ; 

“ Signor count,” said he, “ is your illness going 
to attack you again?! By my soul 1 this time they 
will bring the physicians because it 1s the rule ; 
but it is madame Picciola and I who will under- 
take the cure.” ; 

“J am not ill,’ said Charney, with difficulty 


secre himself, “‘what made you think I 
was ¥ 

“The daughter of the fy-catoher, then! She 
saw you, héard you cry out, and hastened to tell 
me of it.” 

‘Charney became thoughtful. It was only then 
he remembered that a young girl sometimes in- 
habited that part of the fortress. 

“The resemblance J imagined I discovered be- 
tween this stranger and Picciola is certainly only 
an illusion of my senses, still under the influence 
of my dream,” said he to himeelf. 

Then he recalled the interest which, according 
to the old man, the young Piédmontese had shown 
for him. She had pitied him during his illness, 
it was to her he owed possession of the precious 
microscope, and he felt his heart swelled with 
pleasing gratitude! Under its first impulse, having 
still before his eyes the double image of the young 
girl of his dreams and of her of his awakening, 
a thought struck him; “She does not wear a 
flower in her hair !” 

Not without hesitation, not without a secret 
reproach, as if at that moment he was gtilty of 
profanation, he broke, he silently gathered, with a 
ch eoriage hand, a little flower branch from his 
plant. 

“Formerly,” said he to himself, “how much 
gold did I foolishly lavish, to cover with pearls 
and diamonds brows prostituted to perjury! To 
how many deceitful women and false friends did 
I throw my fortune in shreds, without caring 
more for it than for the real feelings of my heart, 
which I also cast beneath their feet and my own ! 
Ah! if a gift be estimated only by the value 
attached to it by the donor, never have I prof- 
fered a more precious offering than that which 
I borrow from thee to-day, Picciola!” And 
putting the little branch into the jailor’s hand, 
‘© My good Ludovico, present this from me, to the 
daughter of my old companion. Say that I thank 
her for the interest she has deigned to show for 
me, and that the count de Charney, poor and a 
prisoner, possesses nothing more worthy of her 
acceptance.” 

Ludovico received the flower with an air of 
amazement. 

He had now so completely identified himsels 
with the love the prisoner felt for his plant, that 
he could scarcely conceive how so slight a service 
could render the daughter of the /ly-catcher 
worthy of a present of such vast munificence. 

“It is all the same! By the head of St. Pascal !’’ 
said he, going out, “they have as yet only seen 
my god-daughter at a distance ; they will now be 
able to judge by the sample, how pretty she is, and 
how sweetly she smells ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHARNEY was soon obliged to part with many more 
of his flowers ; for the time of the fructification of 
his Picciola was drawing near. Some of the flowers 
had already lost their brilliant petals, and their 
stamens had become useless, They fell, as for- 
merly the cotyledons did, when the first leaves, 
arriving at an age of strength, could do without 
their aid. Now, the ovary containing the germ 
of the seeds began to swell beneath the enlarging 
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calyx. The maternal flowers laid aside theirsplen- 
dour, like women, careless of gay attire, when 
the sacred cares of a mother arrive. 

He prepared for new observations, doubtless 
the greatest, the most sublime, he had yet made ; 
for they would refer to the duration of created 
races, to the reproduction of beings, whose fe- 
cundation was only the determining act. Already, 
in analysing a bud, separated from the stalk by the 
bite of an insect, he had a glimpse of that primi- 
tive germ, that weak embryo, which is not born 
of the loves of the flower, but which requires 
that to vivify and be developed. Adrmirable fore- 
sight, comprehensive combination of nature, and 
which science has not yet been able to explain ! 
He now turned his attention to the birth of the 
complete being, of that seed within whose narrow 
limits is contained the whole plant ; a phenome- 
non for which others have been only the pre- 
paration, The moment arrived for the observer 
to study the progress of the vegetable egg in 
all its stages ; in the bud, in the brilliantly orna- 
mented flower, and under that calyx divested of 
its petals. He must again dismember Picciola, 
but will she not easily repair her losses?) On all 
sides, on the joints of the stems, under the foot- 
stalks of the leaves, budding branches were 
swelling, announcing a future blossoming; then 
Charney will be able to manage it. To-morrow 
he will begin his work. 

On the morrow he took his seat on the bench, 
with the gravity of a man who is going to attempt 
a difficult experiment, but the success of which 
may be expected. At the first glance he gave 
nis plant, he was surprised at the drooping ap- 
pearance of every part. The flowers, hanging 
down on their stalks, seemed no longer to have 
strength to turn towards the sun; the Icaves, 
half turned back, had lost the brightness of their 
shining green. Charney at first thought a violent 
storm was coming on, and instantly hung his 
mats and cloths to shield Picciola from the too 
violent attacks of the wind and hail. But the sky 
was free from clouds, the air calm,and the in- 
visible lark, lost in space, was singing her gay 
song. His brow grew dark ; after an instant’s 
thought, “It wants water,” he said. He ran to 
his chamber for it, knelt down before the plant, 
putting aside the lower branches, the better to 
water the roots, and there he remained, as if 
suddenly struck motionless. His eyes were fixed 
on the ground on the same spot ; the arm that 
held the watering-pot remaining suspended, and 
his countenance looking as if thunderstruck. He 
had discovered the source of the evil ! 

Picciola wus dying ! 

Whilst it was multiplying flowers and perfumes 
before his eyes, for his studies and his pleasures, 
its stalk had also increased, confined at the bottom 
between two stones ; strangled under a double 
pressure, it was at first surrounded by a large 
swelling, but the rubbing soon split it at the edges 
of the stones, and the nourishing juices of the 
plant were wasting by several fissures at once. 

Picciola required more soil; exhausted of 
strength and sap, she would die if prompt assist- 
ance could not be brought her. She was going 
to die! Charney saw it. One means alone re- 
mained to save her. It was to raise the stone 
that pressed upon her ; but how could he do it? 


Deprived of tools, his efforta would be vain. He 
rushed towards the little entrance duor, knocked 
at it with redoubled blows, at the same time 
calling Ludovico. He came at last; the recital 
the sight of the disaster confounded him ; but, 
notwithstanding the feeling of interest that his 
god-daughter inspired, he only answered the 
prayers of Charney, who conjured him to take 
up the paving stones, by these words, which he 
accompanied with a heavy sigh, and a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“J can do nothing with it! nothing, signor 
count,” 

This time the prisoner offered not one jewel 
from his precious box, but the box itself, with all 
that he possessed. Ludovico drew himself up, 
folded his arms firmly on his breast, and resuming 
his jailor manner, his tone half Provengal, half 
Piédmontese : 

“What, signor count! you would offer me a 
treasure! I aman old seldier, and I know my 
orders. Address yourself to the commandant.” 

“No!” cried Charney; “rather break the 
stones myself, tear them from the earth, though I 
should leave my nails there ! ”” 

“ We shall see,—we shall see! At any rate doas 
you like !’”? And Ludovico, who at his entrance 
had carefully half extinguished his pipe, and held 
it at a distance while addressing the prisoner, 
replaced it abruptly in his mouth, rekindled it 
with a strong breath, and suddenly prepared to 
go away. Charney detained him. , 

‘‘ My good Ludovico, you whom I have always 
cound so kind, can you not du anything for 
me?’ 

“Confusion!” said he, seeking to defend him- 
self by oaths from the emotion that was master- 
ing him ; “give me peace, you and your cursed 
gilliflower! Pardon me, for the poor little one, 
she is not the cause of your diabolical obstinacy. 
What! you will then have the heart to let her 
die thus, without help !” 

“ But what can I dot” 

“Address yourself to the commandant, I tell 
you !” 

“ Never !” 

‘‘ Let us see,” said Ludovico; * if it costs you 
so much, will you let me speak to him?” 

“I forbid you to do so!” cried Charney. 

“How! You forbid me!” replied the jailor. 
“ What ! am I to receive orders from you? If I 
will speak to him of it, Iwill! No! I will not 
speak to him about it. In fact, you are right ; 
what matters it tome? Let it die! Let it live! 
Need I trouble myself about it? What matters 
it tome? You do not wish it ? Good morning!" 

‘* But your commandant, will he understand me, 
do you think ?” said Charney, suddenly relenting. 

“Why not? do you take him fora fool? Ex- 
plain it to him cleverly, with pretty phrases, not 
too long; you are a learncd man, this is the 
moment to show it; why should not he compre- 
hend what makes you love your plant? [ under- 
stand it very well, Then I shall be there, so 
make yourself easy. I will tell him how good it is 
for a decoction, for all sorts of diseases ; he has not 
very good health, he has rheumatism just at this 
moment ; that is just the thing, he will understand 
it better.” : 

Charney still hesitated ; Ludovico winked, 
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pointed to Picciola in its sickly condition. The 
other nodded, and Ludovico went out. 

Some instants after, a man, in a half-military, 
half-civil costume, brought the prisoner a writing- 
desk complete, with a sheet of paper, bearing the 
command:nt's stamp. As Ludovico had told him, 
the man remained while Charney wrote his request 
he took it sealed from his hands, saluted him, and 
earricd away the desk. 

Perhaps you smile with contempt at seeing the 
pride of the noble count so easily brought down, 
and that strong will yielding at the aspect of a 
fading flower. Have you then forgotten that Pic- 
ciola was everything to the prisoner? Do you not 
know how solitude and captivity can act upon the 
proudest, firmest spirit? Had he recourse to that 
act of weakness with which you reproach him, 
when he himself, cast down by suffering, sinking 
for want of air and liberty, was pressed between 
the stones of his prison, like his plant between the 
pavement? No! but between him and her are 
established mutual services, sacred engagements ; 
she has saved his life, and he must now save hers 
in his turn ! 

The old Gerhardi saw Charney walking back- 
wards and forwards in his court, agitated with all 
the signs of expectation and impatience. How 
long that reply appearcd to him coming! three 
hours had passed away since his message was sent 
to the governor, and during that time the plant 
became more and more exhausted from loss of sap. 
Charney would certainly have secn his own blood 
flow with more composure. The old man tricd to 
console, gave him hope ; and, more experienced 
than he in the knowledge of vegetables and their 
discases, showed him the means of stopping the 
wounds of Picciola, and preserving it at least from 
one of the dangers by which it was menaced. 

According to his counsel, Charney, with a mix- 
ture of chopped straw and wet carth, composed a 
clay which he applied to the wound. His handker- 
chief torn up furnished bandages and fastenings 
to fix it in its place. In these occupations 
another hour passed away, but the answer did not 
arrive. 

When the dinner hour came, Ludovico entered 
the court. His gloomy, abstracted countenance 
announced nothing good. He scarcely deigned to 
answer the questions of the prisoncr, except in 
short abrupt phrases. 

“Wait awhile! You are in a great hurry. 
Leave him time to write !” 

He seemed to be preparing himself beforehand 
for the part he foresaw he should have to play in 


Charney would not dine. 

Ife endeavoured to be patient while waiting the 
decree of life or death for Picciola, and to gain 
courage ; he tried to prove to himself that the 
governor could not, without as a cruel man, 
refuse him so simple a demand. His impatience, 
however, increased, and he was as much astonished 
as if the commandant could not have had more pres- 
sing business to transact than his. At the least 
noise, his eyes turned suddenly towards the little 
door, by which he continually thought he saw the 
messenger returning. 

The evening came—nothing ! Night—nothing ! 
He cuuld not close his eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tu next day, that reply,so impatiently expected, 
was at last given to him. The commandant told 
him, in a dry, laconic style, that no change could 
be made in the walls, fosses, or fortifications of the 
citadel, without the express authority of the 
governor of Turin; with respect to his demand 
he would refer it to his Excellency ; for, added 
he, the pavement of the court of a prison ts also 
a wall, 

Charney felt confounded on reading this mes- 
sage. Tomake the existence of a fower a question 
of state! <A displacing of the fortifications! To 
wait the decision of the governor of Turin! To 
wait an age, where a day may destroy! Would 
not this governor in his turn refer to the minister ? 
the minister to the senate? the senate to the 
empcror? Qh! how strongly then awoke his 
contempt for mon! Ludovico himself now only 
seemed the agent of his executioner. To his 
exclamations of despair Ludovico answered in the 
language of consolation ; to his entreatics, he 
opposed his military orders. 

He drew near the sick one, whose brilliancy 
was fading, whose colours were vanishing. He 
contemplated it with grief. It was his happiness, 
it was his poctry, which was departing! Its per. 
fumes now no longer announced the true time, like 
a watch out of order whose springs are stopped ; 
each flower had sunk upon the other, and entirely 
ecased to turn towards the snn, as a sick girl closes 
her eyes, that she may not see the lover she fears, 
that she too much regrets. 

In the midst of these overwhelming reflections, 
the voice of his old companion in captivity was 
again heard. ‘ 

“Dear sir,” said the good old man, with his 
paternal accent, sinking his voice and stooping to 
the lowest bars of the grating, to approach more 
nearly him whom he addressed, “if it dies, and 
it will die, ] fear, what will you do here alone, 
quite alone?) What occupation will be able to 
interest you, aftcr that which has had so many 
charms for you ? Ennui will kill you in your turn 
uninterrupted solitude becomes such a weight 
you will not be able to bear up under it ; it is as it 
would be to me, should they now separate me from 
my daughter! from that guardian angel whose 
smile can console me for all! As to your plant, 
the wind of the Alps doubtless brought the germ te 
you, or a bird, perhaps, while passing dropped the 
seed into your court ; but now should a similar cir- 
cumstancesend you another Picciola, it would be bu 
to renew the regret for the first, fer from the first 
you would expect to see it die iike that one. 
Listen to me, dear sir, yicld at length. Liberty 
will perhaps be easier than you think ; several 
traits of gencrosity and clemency are already told 
of the new emperor. At this moment he is at 
Turin, and Josephine accompanies him.” 

He pronounced the name of Josephine, as if the 
certainty of success was attached to it. 

. At Turin,” interrupted Charney, quickly rais- 
ing his head, until now sunk on his breast. 

“ At Turin for two days,” repeated the old man, 
quite joyful, on seeing that his good counsels did 
not this time, as formerly, excite only a doubtful 
attention in the count. 
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“ And what is the exact distance from Fenes- 
trella to Turin !” ia? 

« By going through Giaveno, Avigliano, and the 
aaa road, it is sixteen miles, or nearly seven 

eagues.”’ 

“In how much time can it be travelled ?” 

“In four or five hours at least, for at this 
moment the route must be obstructed by the 
troops, carriages, and vehicles of all the surround- 
ing districts, that are going to take part in the 
fétes. The road which goes by the valleys is cer- 
tainly longer, but will, I think, require less time.”’ 

“Tell me, sir, by your communications from 
without, could you find any one who would go to 
Turin to-day—before the evening ?” 

“ My daughter will undertake it.” 

“ And you say that General Buonaparte, the first 
consul——” 

“The emperor,” gently replied Gerhardi. 

“ Yes, the emperor—the emperor is still at 
Turin ; is it not so?’’ replied Charney, strongly 
governed by one great resolution ; “ Well, I will 
write to him—address a supplication to him—to 
the emperor!” He dwelt on the word as if to con- 
firm himself in his new path. 

“Oh! blessed be God!"’ cried the old man, 
“ for it is from him comes this good thought to you, 
where human pride has sunk. Yes, write—ad- 
dress yourself to him for your demand of pardon ; 
Fossombroni, Cotenna, and Delarue, my friends, 
will support you as warmly as they will me myself, 
with the minister Marescalchi, the cardinal Cap- 
rara, and even Melzi, who has just been named 
keeper of the seals of the new kingdom. My dear 
companion, we shall perhaps quit this prison 
together, the same day, you, to recommence an 
active useful life ; 1, to fullow my caughter where 
she wishes to go.”’ 

“Pardon me, sir, pardon me, if I do not yet 
seem entirely satisficd with the protection you have 
offered me with so much benevolence and disinte- 
restedness. My esteem and my gratitude you have 
gained ; but it is to the emperor himself that my 
demand must be presented, this evening, or to- 
morrow morning at the latest. Can you engage 
for me a faithful and devoted messenger ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, as for myself!” said the old man, after 
having reflected for a little. 

“Still another questiun,’’ added Charney, “ do 


you not fear being compromised by the signal ser- 
vices bie are going to render me ?” 

“The ue of obliging effaces all fear, dear 
sir. Jf I can contribute a little to solace your 
misfortunes, let what will come, I know how tu 
submit to the decrees of Heaven.” 

Charney felt touched to the bottom of his heart 
hy these simple words ; he contemplated the old 
man with moistened eyes. 

“‘ How much I would give to press your hand !” 
said he to him, and he stretched out his arm 
towards the little window. Girhardi passed his 
through the grating, but it was in vain, he could 
not reach the hand that was extended towards him 
Then inspired by those sentiments of tender enthu- 
siasm so warm in the soul of a recluse, he suddenly 
took off his cravat, held it by one end, threw the 
other to Charney, who seizing it with transport, and 
a double impulse, a double emotion, gave several 
affectionate vibrations to that insensible linen. 

On repassing Picciola, “I shall save thee,” 
murmured Charney. 

He returned to his room, took the whitest and 
finest of his handkerchiefs, carefully mended his 
toothpick, renewed his ink, and immediately began 
to write ; and when his petition was finished, 
which was not done without causing painful strug- 
gles to his rebellious pride, a little cord descended 
from the grated window, down the wall of thic 
court ; the petitioner attached his supplication tu 
it, and the cord was drawn up again. 

One hour after, the person charged with deliver- 
ing the petition to the emperor took, with a guide, 
her route across the valleys of Susa, Bussolino, 
and St. George, following the right bank of the 
Doria-Riparia ; both were on horseback, but speed 
was impossible ; unexpected obstacles stopped 
them in their course. ‘The recent rains had 
undermined the earth, the river banks had fallen 
in in several places ; torrents seemed to unite the 
Doria and the lakes of Avigliano. Already the 
forges of Giaveno reddened more and more in the 
distance behind them, announcing that the light 
would soon fail. Too happy then to follow the 
common road, they gained, but not without diff- 
culty, the magnificent avenue of Rivoli; and it 
was only when the evening was far advanced that 
they arrived at Turin. There they learned the 
emperor had just departed for Alessandria. 


BOORk II. 


CHAPTER f. 


THE next morning the city of Alessandria was in 
its gala dress by break of day. An immense popu- 
lation was already circulating in its strects, which 
were adorned with boughs and hung with flags. 
Thecrowd was going from the Town-hall, where 
Napoleon and Josephine then were, towards the 
triumphal arch, raised at the extremity of the 
suburb through which they would pass to visit the 
illustrious plains of Marengo. 

On the road from Alessandria to Marengo were 
similar multitudes, shouts, and trumpet-blasts. 
Never had a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto, 
never had the ceremonics of the Jubilee in Rome, 
attracted such crowds as those who were bending 
their steps towards that field of recent battle, 
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There was to be performed the most important 
act of the ceremonies of the day. The emperor 
Napoleon was to preside there at a mock fight, in 
commemoration of the victory gained in that very 
place five years before by the First Consul Buona- 

arte, 

Tables and stages were placed along the road 
There they ate and acted plays in the open air. 
They even preached there, for more than one 
pulpit suddenly appeared between the theatre and 
the tavern ; monks mixed with the crowd, or 
keeping themselves apart on the sides of the read, 
not content with giving their benedictions to the 
passers-by, exhorted them to sobriety and tran- 
quillity, and sold them little ivory virgins, and 
blessed rosaries. 
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In the long single street of the village of Ma- 
rengo, all the houses were turned into taverns, 
and presented an image of confusion and motion. 
At every window, to attract or tempt customers, 
hung emoked hams, sausages, strings of j pinta 
and quails, festoons of gingerbread, and bonbons. 
They went in and out, they pushed on, Italians 
and French, citizens and soldiers ; the piles of 
macaroni, the pyramids of macaroons, buns, and 
radishes, disappeared under the hands of the 
buyers. In the dark, narrow stairs, they pushed 
and elbowed in a double line ascending and de- 
ascending ; some still loaded with their provisions, 
to save themselves from the rapacity of their 
neighbours, raised their arms above their heads ; 
dad. in the darkness, a hand longer and more 
dexterous than theirs, would seize the dainty load, 
whether of buttered bread, figs, oranges, a little 
ham of Irin, or a larded quail—whether a raised 
pie, or an excellent stew in its pan, all was taken; 
and there were cries, jests, and prolonged laugh- 
ter, which reached from the first to the last of the 
line of march ; and the thief of the ascending line, 
contented with his prize, turned about trying to 
retreat, while the robbed of the descending train, 
constrained to return to the shop, endcavoured to 
remount ; and the whule band, confused by this 
opposing ebb and flow, was turning this way and 
that, in the midst of bursts of gaiety, oaths, and 
blows distributed at random; and were at last 
poured out partly into the street, partly into the 
rooms, where the drinkers were already roaring 
vut their songs, forgetful of the good advice of the 
monks. 

Amongst tables loaded with meats, and benches 
with guests, from one room to the other, were 
seen inevery part the women and the giannine of 
the house. The one with their coloured aprons, 
powdered hair, and little coquettish poniard, still 
the principal ornament of their dress ; the others 
in a short petticoat, long plaited tresses, their 
necks and ears loaded with gold ornaments, and 
their feet hare. 

To these lively animated scenes of the roads 
and the village, of the chamber and the street ; to 
these murmurs, songs, and cries ; to this laughter, 
und clatter of tongues, glasses, and plates, other 
scenes and sounds soon succeeded. 

In an hour the cannon would thunder against 
the village, almost inoffensive it is true,—for it 
would only break some of the windows ; the strect 
would only resound with the cry of the soldiers, 
worked up to warlike fury at the word of com- 
mand ; and all the houses disappear under the 
smoke of the musketry—happily only charged 
with powder. Then, let them take care of pillage, 
if the provisions are not instantly sheltered ! let 
the giannine with the naked feet beware, for mock 
war sometimes apes the real in its excesses. 

It imitates it above all in the splendour of its 
shows; and nothing was more imposing and more 
majestic thin that which was then preparing in 
the fields of Marengo. 

A magnificent throne, hung with tri-coloured 
flags, was already raised on one of the few hills 
which diversify the plain; troops of every de- 
scription, of every variety of uniform, were already 
nl on filing off to take their places. The trum- 

t called the cavalry, the roll of the drums was 

over the ground that was shaken by the 


artillery and waggons. The aides-de-camp, in 
splendid costume, and re , and crossed 
in a thousand directions ; the flags spread to the 
wind, which at the same time waved the sea of 
plumes. Crests and feathers, variegated with the 
tri-colours, and the sun—that great guest at the 
festivals of Napoleon, that luminary radiant with 
the pomps of the empire—appeared ; and the gold 
of embroidery, the bronze of cannon, casques, 
cuirasses, and the sixty thousand bayonets that 
bristled on the tield, shone like fire. 

The crowd of gazers, soon forced to bear back 
before the troops, now pouring forth with an 
accelerated pace over the field of their operations, 
described an immensc retreating circle, like the 
smaller waves of the ocean when an enormous 
one breaks upon them. 

Some cavalry, charging at full gallop against 
the lingering groups, rapidly cleared the ground. 

The village was deserted, the joyous tents were 
struck, the stages knocked down, the songs and 
cries were no longer heard. On all sides were 
seen, running over the vast circuit of the plain. 
men, interrupted in their games or their repasts 
and women, frightened at the flashing sabres and 
pisting horses, dragging their children after 
them. 

If an eye had then glanced over the ranks of 
the army, still undivided, and ranged under the 
same colours, those whom the orders of the general- 
in-chief, the marshal Lannes, had beforehand de- 
signed as the future conquered or conquerors, 
might have been easily recognised by the expres- 
sion of exultation or silent discontent impressed 
upon the countenances of the soldiers. 

I{c himself was seen followed by a nurnerous 
staff, reeonnoitring the ground on which he had 
formerly so valiantly figured, and distributing to 
each his part, 

The military movements of the terrible day of 
the 14th of June 1800 were there to be repeated, 
care being taken to omit the faults then committed ; 
for this was to be a military compliment, a mad- 
rigal of cannons, that they were preparing for the 
hew emperor and king. 

The troops, now formed in order of battle, de- 
ployed or resumed their places, according to the 
command of the chief, till thundering symphonies 
were heard on the road from Alessandria; a vague 
murmur inercasing and spreading among that 
immense multitude, which—protected by the banks 
of the Tanara, the Bormida, the Orba, or the 
ravines of Tortona—formed the undulating, living 
boundary of that vast arena. Suddenly the drums 
beat to arms, cries and vivas rose on all sides, 
sabres flashed to the light amidst clouds of dust, 
muskets were presented, and rung as by a unani- 
mous movement ; and a splendid carriage, drawn 
hy eight caparisoned horses blazoned with the 
arms of France and Italy, brought Josephine and 
Napoleon to the foot of their throne. © 

After having received the homage of all the 
deputations of Italy—sent from Lucca, Genoa 
Florence, Rome, and even from Prussia—Napo 
leon, impatient of inactivity, sprung on his horse, 
and soon the whole plain was illuminated with 
fire, and covered with smoke. 

Such were the games of the young conqueror: 
War to amuse his leisure—war to accomplish his 
high destinies : it was necessary for that ardent 
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oul, born as it was fur dominion, and whom the 
onquest of the whole world would have alone left 
n idleness. 

An officer appointed by the emperor explained 

v Josephine, who remained alone upon her throne, 
Imost frightened at the scene, the secret of those 
volutions, the object of those grand movements, 
Te had shown her the Austrian Melas driving the 
"rench from the village of Marengo, overthrowing 
hem at Pietra Buona and at Castel-Ceriola, and 
3uonaparte suddenly stopping him in his triumph 
vith 900 men of his consular guard. Thén he 
alled all her attention to one of the decisive mo- 
nents of the battle. The republicans were falling 
sack, but Dessaix appeared on the road from Tor- 
ona, The terrible Hungarian column, commanded 
xy Zach, moved heavily forward, and marched to 
neet him. 

Whilst the officer was still speaking, Josephine 
verceived a slight tumult near her. Having 
nquired the cause, she learned that a young girl, 
- after having imprudently broken through the line 
of operations, at the risk of being crushed a thou- 
sand times by a charge of cavalry or the shock of 
an artillery-carriage—had been the sole cause of 
this disturbance, by endeavouring, notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of the guards and the rcmon- 
strances of the ladies of the suite, to penctrate to 
her majesty. 

——~— > -— 


CHAPTER II. 


On hearing that the emperor had quitted Turin 
in the morning for Alessandria, Teresa, Girhardi’s 
daughter,—for it was she who, accompanied by a 
guide, took charge of Charney’s petition,—was at 
first overwhelmed, more perhaps from fatigue than 
discouragement. But she soon recovered at the 
recollection, that in that moment a poor captive 
placed all his hope in her, without, however, know- 
ing her ; and ignorant whose hand had been 
stretched out to take charge of the dangerous 
petition. Without taking note of time, or of 
fatigue, at the risk of arriving too late, she perse- 
vered, and told her guide that the end of her 
journey was no longer Turin but Alessandria. 

‘It is twice as long as the way we have just 
come.” 

“ Well, we must set out directly.” 

“T shall not set out,” said the guide, composedly, 
“till day-break, and then it will be to return to 
Fénestrella, I wish you a good journey, signora.” 

All that she could urge to make him change his 
resolution was useless. He remained encased in 
his Piédmontese obstinacy, unharnessed his horses, 
led them to the stable, and lay down beside them. 

Once embarked in the cause of another, Teresa 
never looked behind. Decided on continuing her 
route alone, she begged the hostess of the inn 
where she alighted, in the street Dora Grassa, to 
procure her the means of immediate and rapid 
conveyance to Alessandria. The hostess sent her 
people over the city; but im vain they traversed 
it in every direction,—from the gate of Susa to 
that of the Po, from the Porta Nuova to that of the 
palace,—-public carriages, carts, beasts for drawing, 
saddle, and burden, were gone or engaged long 
beforehand on account of the solemmities of Ales- 
sandria. 

Teresa was in despair at this fatal accident. 


Absorbed in thought, her head cast down, she 
remained standing at the door of the inn, defying, 
thanks to the night, the i be that might recognise 
her in her native city, when the noise of wheels, 
enlivened by the sound of bells, was heard. Two 
strong mules—drawing one of those long strange 
vehicles, whose deep body shut and locked like a 
trunk is used for transporting articles of sale, and 
which has only a little leather bench in front for 
its sole seat, scarcely sheltered by a hood of tar- 
paulin,—soon stopped at tho door where she stood. 

The husband and wife, possessors of the vehicle 
and merchandise, got down from the seat, uttered 
deep sighs of satisfaction, stamped their feet, 
stretched their arms, as if to unstiffen or rouse 
themselves ; and saluting the hostess with the air 
of acquaintances, took refuge immediately in the 
two corners of the chimney, holding their hands 
and faces to the fire of vine-branches which was 
sparkling there ; then, after having desired that 
their mules should be put into the stable, congra- 
tulating each other on having arrived, they set 
themselves down to supper, proposing to go to bed 
as s00n as possible. 

The hostess on her side prepared to do her 
best; the yawning waiters, half asleep, were occu- 
pied in the business of the inn ; and Teresa, still 
pensive and sadly depressed in the midst of all 
these preparations, thought of the time that was 
passing away, of the hope that was perishing, of 
the flower that was dying! 

“A night! a night!” said she, “the unfortu- 
nate will count the minutes while I slecp! To- 
morrow, perhaps, it will be equally impossible te 
find a means of proceeding ! ”’ 

And she looked attentively, by turns, at the two 
merchants who were at table, as if her only re- 
suurce were in them. But she was ignorant what 
route they were taking ; if they would, if they could, 
change it for her ; and the poor girl—little accus- 
tomed to find herself alone, thus depending on 
herself in the midst of strangers—dared not address 
them; and impelled on one hand by her kind 
intentions, restrained on the other by her timidity, 
—one foot advanced, her mouth half open—she - 
remained on the same spot, silent and undecided, 
when suddenly presenting herself to her, the maid 
gave her a candle and a key, pointing with her 
tinger to the room she was to occupy. 

Recalled to a sense of her situation, and forced 
to decide, Teresa immediately gently put aside 
the arm of the giannine, and advanced, though 
ee great emotion, towards the couple at 
table. 

“ Pardon my question,’ said she, with a trem- 
bling voice ; “what road are you going to take on 
quitting Turin ?” 

“The road to Alessandria, my pretty girl.” 

“To Alessandria! It is my good angel who 
has brought you here !”’ 

“ Yuur good angel has made us take very bad 


‘roads, signorina,’’ said the woman ; “we are 


thoroughly wet !” 

“ But, let us see, how can we be useful to you 1” 
said the merchant. 

‘A pressing affair calls me to Alessandria ; 
will you take me there ?” 

“ It is impossible!’ said the woman. . 

“Oh! I will pay you well !—two pieces of St, 
John Baptist, ten French livres.” 
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“It is difficult,” replied the man. “In the 
irst place, the seat is very narrow, and it is with 
rreat difficulty it will hold three. It is true you 
will not take much room; but there is another 
difficulty, my child. We are going to the market 
of Revigano, near Asti, and not to Alessandria ; it 
is half-way, and that is all.” 

“ Well, then,” said the young girl, “take me to 
the gate of Asti, but we set out this evening— 
directly.” 

“ Impossible ! impossible!” repeated both at 
once. % We sell neither our sleep nor our fa- 
tigue.” 

“TI will double the sum!” interrupted Teresa, 
in a low voice. 

The man looked at nis wife, consulting her with 
his eye. 

“No! no!” said she ; “do you wish to make 
yourself ill? Then Lasca and Zoppa want rest ; 
would you kill them ?” 

“ Four pieces!” whispered her husband, “ four 

| pieces !”? 

“ Lasea and Zoppa are worth more than that.” 

“ For half the distance~a double sum !’’ 

“ Well, what matter ! a single sequin of Venice 
is worth more than a double parpaiole of Genoa !” 

However, the idea of fonr pieces, the desire of 
such easy gain, was not long in influencing the 
woman as well as her husband ; 80, after a little 
more resistance on one side and many supplica- 
tions and prayers on’ the other, the mules were 
again put intu the carriage ; Teresa, wrapped up 
in her cloak, on account of the night, settled her- 
self very tolerably on the seat, between the pair, 
and they set off just as eleven o'clock resounded 
from all the churches of Turin. 

In her impatience to arrive at the end of her 
journey, and to be able to transmit good news to 
Fénestrella, Teresa would have wished to have 
been carried away in a swift chariot, by horses 
rapid as the wind, and the cart of the merchant 
‘moved heavily over the ground; the two mules 

walked step by step, slowly raising onc foot after 
the other, and the regular tinkling of their bells, 
seemed to give a still more marked character of 
indifference. The traveller at first restrained her 
impatienee, hoping the walk would ere long arouse 
the poor beasts, or that the whip of their con- 
ductor would soon be able to hasten their pace. 
But seeing him remain inactive, and content him- 
self with only a slight noise of his tongue to excite 
hig team, she at length informed him how important 
it was to her to arrive quickly at Asti, that she 
might reach the gate of Alessandria by morning. 

6 My good girl,’’ said her new guide, “it dovs 
not please me any more than you to pass the 
night reckoning the stars, but the merchant must 

_watch over his merchandise. Mine is earthen- 
| ware and china, which I am going to sell at Revi- 
gano, and, if the mules hurry, they will very likely 
make potsherds of all my goods.’’ 
| «What ! sir, arc you an earthenware mer- 
_ chant?” cried Teresn, with a countenance of 
; tlarm. 

“ Earthenware and china,” replied the mer- 

chant. 

“Ah! my God!” said the traveller, groaning. 
) ‘* But at least you can surely go a little faster ”’ 

“Do you wish to ruin me then ?”’ 

“Ah! Tam so anxious to arrive!” 


* But, my good girl, that is not a reason for 
breaking every thing. ”’ 

As a kind of concession, the merchant however 
multiplied his noises ; but the mules were too well 
accustomed to their pace to change it easily. 

Teresa bitterly reproached herself then, for not 
having sooner inquired the time they should take 
to reach Asti ; she reproached herself above all, 
with not having gone about Turin herself, to disco- 
ver, with the knowledge she had of the city, a 
quicker means of conveyance ; but she had now 
nothing to do but to resign herself, and she did so. 

The carriage continued at its usual rate. Losca 
and Zoppa went neither more quickly nor more 
slowly ; only walking on the sides of the road, they 
no longer made the pavement clatter with the noise 
of the wheels. The merchant and his wife, who 
until then had talked much on the chances of 
their trade at the fair of Revigano, grew silent, 
and in that obscurity, in the midst of that stillness, 
notwithstanding the cold, which was beginning to 
benumb her feet, Teresa was growing drows 
under the monotonous tinkling of the little bells. 
Her head fell first on the right, then on the left, 
seeking by turns a pillow on the shoulder of the’ 
woman, then on that of the man, and again fell 
heavily on her bosom. 

“ Lean firmly on me,’ said her conductor, “ and 
good night, my good girl !” 

She followed his advice, arranged herself as well 
as she could, and went fast asleep. 

She slept so wel] during several hours, that the 
light of dawn alone made her open her eyes. As- 
tonished at finding herself thus in the open air, 
and on the road, memory returned, and, looking 
around, she saw with surprise and sorrow, that the 
carriage was not moving, and seemed to have been 
long stationary. The merchant, his wife, the 
mules even, were fast asleep, and the double set 
of bells no lenger made the slightest sound. 

Teresa perceived, not far behind her, the points 
of several steeples; and the morning mists, form- 
ing whimsical figures on the contracted horizon, 
showed her fantastically grouped, the spire of 
Luperga, the castle of Mille-Fleurs, that of the 
Queen’s Vine, the Church of the Capuchins, and 
all the fine decorations of the magnificent hill of 
Turin, 

“ Mercy ! my God !” cried sho, “ where are we! 
we have scarcely quitted the suburbs ! ” 

The merchant awoke at her exclamations, and 
al having rubbed his eyes, hastened to comfort 
ner. 

“ We are approaching Asti,” said he, “and the 
steeples that you see there, behind you, are those 
of Revigano. Losca and Zoppa are not much to 
Le scolded ; they are only just gone to sleep, and 
they must have wanted it greatly. Provided they 
may not have profited by my sleep to trot a little 
too fast.” Teresa smiled.—* Come, let us get 
on! 

And he directly cracked his whip, the noise of 
which awoke at the same time his wife and the 
mules. 

At the gate of Asti, the honest merchant took 
leave of Teresa ; set her down ; made the sign of 
the cross with the twenty francs he had received 
from her, and wishing her a good journey, 
turned his mules about to regain the road to 
Revigano. 
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The half of the journey was now accomplishe. | 


it Teresa had lost all hope of arriving in time 
r the early levee of the emperor. “ However,” 
id she, ‘‘ an emperor must rise late.’"?’ Oh! how 
wished to be able to plunge the sun again 
meath the horizon, which was already announc- 
g its approach by the increased light. 

It seemed to her, that all around must feel the 
fitation which tormented her, that she should see 
1¢ whole population of Asti on foot, preparing for 
16 journey to Alessandria; and then, in that mul- 
tude of carriages, and conveyances of all kinds, 
1e should be able to attain a place, were it in the 
ublic boat. 

What then was her astonishment on entering 
1e city to find the streets silent and deserted! 
‘he light of the sun scarcely penetrated it, and 
nly enlightened the roofs of the highest houses, 
nd domes of the churches. 

She just then remembered one of her maternal 
elations, who had many years inhabited Asti. 
le might be of great assistance to her; and seeing 
nthe ground-floor of a rather poor-looking house 
, reddish light shining through the latticed win- 
low, she ventured to knock and inguire for the 
lwelling of this reiation. 

A casement was half opened, and a harsh scold- 
ng voice told her, that for three months the indi- 
ridual in question had been at his country-house 
it Monttercello, and the casement was again 
shut. 

Alone, in the middle of the street, Teresa began 
0 feel alarmed at her desolate situation. To gain 
sourage, she paid her morning devotions before 
the Madonna enshrined in a wall at some paces 
from where she stood, and before whom a little 
lamp was burning. Then, before her prayer was 
scarcely ended, she heard footsteps in the street, 
and a man appeared. 

“ Pray, sir,” said she, “ show me where the car- 
riages that go to Alessandria put up.” 

“ You are too late, my good girl,’’ answered the 
stranger: “carriages and drivers, all have been 
engaged for three days ;" and he passed on. 

A second came up to her. At the same demand 
from Tere-a, he stopped, looked at her with a dark 
scowling air : 

“You like the French, then! cursed race!” 
and he went away more rapidly than the first. 

The poor inquirer remained some time intimi- 
dated, and did not recover herself till she saw a 

oung artisan coming out of his house singing. 
or the third time she repeated her question. 

“Ah! ah! signora,” said he with a good- 
humoured air, “you wish to see a battle! But 
there will be no place for pretty girls down there. 
Believe me, remain with us; it is a heliday, 
and brave dancers shall fight for the honour of 
having you for a partner. You are worth a little 
trouble. A little war in your honour ; eh! will 
that tempt you ?”’ 

And advancing with a bow, he endeavoured to 
put his arm round her waist ; but at the glance 
she darted on him, he resumed his song, and pur- 
sued his way. 

A fourth—a fifth crossed the street, Teresa no 
longer thought of inquiring of them ; and her eyes 
were directed towards the dourf, now opening on 
all sides, to the carriages standing at the bottom 
of the courts. At length, not without trouble, and 


by special favour, she was received into a coach, 
to be taken no farther than Annona, where they 
were to take in a nger, whose place she tem- 
serait filed. From Annona.to Felizano, from 

elizano to Alessandria, there were more ob- 
oo more difficulties. She triumphed over 
all. 

On arriving at this latter city, Teresa knew that 
the emperor was no longer there ; so without 
spp a moment, she followed with the crowd, 
and on foot, the road to Marengo. 

There, pressed on all sides by the multitude who 
surrounded her, carefully looking out for openings 
in the crowd, keeping the sides of the road, she 
constantly endeavoured to gain ground on those 
who preceded her, paying no attention either to 
the trumpets, the jugglers, or the discourses of the 
monks. In the midst of the curious spectators, 
talking, singing, shouting, dancing, with joy or 
drunkenness, she struggled on, through heat and 
dust, the sole stranger to the joys of the day. With 
an anxious countenance, fixed and prevccupiea 
eye, wiping from her brow the moisture that 
covered it, she made her way—the gravity of her 
ahaa strongly contrasting with all those gay 

aces. 

Her whole energy was concentrated in the diffi- 
culties of the road, and in the anxicty to proceed. 
Scareely during this time did the object she 
wished to attain, the motives that made her act, 
present themselves toher mind. But on the crowd 
showing a disposition to halt, from the front ranks 
stopping, being obliged to slacken her pace, then 
remembrance returned. She thought of her father, 
who would soon be distressing himself at her pro- 
longed absence ; for the guide who abandoned her 
at Turin, could not go to him and inform him of 
the cause of the delay. She thought of Charney, 
perhaps cursing the bad choice of the messenger, 
and accusing her of carelessness and forgetfulness , 
then from a sudden emotion her hand sought her 
bosom, for fear the petition might have dropped. 
Then her father, her father again presented him- 
self to her eyes. The old man, distressed at 
having yielded to her entreaties, may think his 
daughter lost to him ! 

At the remembrance of this adored father, a 
tear moistened the eyelids of Teresa, and she wag 
only aroused from her meditations by the loud 
exclamations of joy uttered near her. An immense 
space had been cleared behind her, and around 
this space the crowd appeared to be whirling. 
Teyesa turned. Immediately two hands seized 
hers on both sides at once, and notwithstandin 
her resistance, her fatigue, and the little disposi- 
tion she felt at that moment, above all for such a 
diversion, she found herself forced to take an ac- 
tive ah in a great farandola which was danced 
on the road, easily increased at every moment 
by the pretty girls and young men. 

This was the most painful incident of her jour- 
ney. But courage did not yet abandon her, for 
she hoped she had just arrived at her goal. 

Atter having freed herself from this singular 
association, making a last effort to open a way 
through the multitude which was before her, she 
at length arrived in sight of the plain, and her 
eye, surprised and pleased, for eome time wander- 
ing over that fine army drawn out on the fields 
of Marengo, suddenly fixed with agitation on the 
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mount which formed the base of the imperial 


ne. 

At that sight all her strength, all her constancy, 
all her ardour returned. But how to gain it 
through those thousands of men and horses ! Could 
she attempt it ! 

However, what had been before an obstacle to 
her progress, was coming to her assistance. 

The first ranks of the crowd that was pouring 
in torrents from Alessandria, to gain a favourable 
situation, divided to the right and left, gaining 
the borders uf the Tornaro and Bormida. At 
one moment, when suddenly urged on by the 
hinder ranks, they encroached so rapidly on 
the plain, that they seemed invading the field of 
battle. 

A hundred cavalry advanced against this dis- 
ordered multitude, and making their naked sabres 
flash, and their horses prance, forced it without 
difficulty to retire within its limits. All lost their 
ground as rapidly as they had gained it; all 
except one ! 

In one of the hollows of the ground rose a 
little spring, surrounded by some trees and a 
strong hedge of hawthorn. 

Impelled onwards by the waves of the curious 
crowd, Tercsa, pale and trembling, still directing 
herself instinctively towards the clevated throne 
before her, had becn hurried and dragged on 
towards the group of trees. Terrified at this 
violent impulse, fearing to be crushed against 
the trees, she threw her arms round the trunk 
of a poplar as a support ; shut her eyes, like 
the child who thinks the danger past when it 
has ceased to see it, and remained thus motion- 
less for some time, her ears filled with the roar- 
ing of the multitude and the murmurs of the 
leaves. 

The retreat of the people at the approach of 
the soldiers was so rapid, that when Teresa raised 
her head and looked around her, she found her- 
self alone,—quite alone ; separated from the 
army by the group of trecs and the hedge of 
hawthorn, and from the multitude by a thick 
whirlwind of dust, raised by the retreating steps 
of the fugitives. 

Not hesitating to penetrate the hedge, she 
immediately entered the little grove, and her 
agitation subsiding, the traveller took a view of 
the place. 

Shaded by twenty ed and aspens, the 
apring was half concealed by banks fringed with 
creeping ivy, moss, and ivy-wort, and bubbling 
with a slight sound, while escaping in a stream 
whose course through the plain might still be 
traced by the eye, from the quantitics of forget- 
me-not and white ranunculuses which edved its 
waters. The fresh air arising from it did more 
for Teresa in recovering her from her agitation 
and fright. It seemed as if she had just dis- 
covered an oasis of coolness and repose, and that 
the enclosing hedge protected her at once against 
the dust, the heat, and the noise. In an instant 
the plain became nearly silent ; she heard neither 
the cries of the officers, the hurras of the crowd, 
nor the neighing of the horses. 

But a singular bustle took place above her 
head. It was a continual rustling and crackling in 
the trees. She looked up, and saw the branches 
af the aspens and poplars covered with innumer- 


able sparrows, who, driven from the surrounding 
parts, by the march and tumuit of the people, 
came, like that young girl, to seek a shelter in this 
little verdant solitude. It might have been said that 
fear had paralysed their wings and voices; not a 
cry, not a twitter broke from the midst of their 
band. They even saw their new asylum invaded 
without thinking of flight, so much had the noise 
and spectacles by which they were surrounded 
struck them mute and insensible. Now the re- 
giments of cavalry advanced to the sound of 
trumpets, and stationed themselves on the place 
where just before the people had been moving, and 
the birds did not abandon their retreat. The 
only snapped their beaks and hopped from branch 
to branch, turning from one side to the other, 
seeming anxious for the end of it all; and it was 
this sound, increased by the quivering of the 
foliage, that had just excited the attention of 
Teresa. 

The soldiers, who now closed against her all 
communication with the road, soon exclusively 
occupied the attention of the young innocent 
girl, thus surrounded on all sides by the troops. 

“ It is only harmless war,” said she to herself ; 
‘Cand if Iam imprudent, God knows the motive 
of my efforts, and he will protect me.” 

Then directing her attention to the opposite 
side, and advancing to the extremity of the clump 
of trees, she saw, at about three hundred paces 
in front of her, the imperial throne, where Jose- 
phine and Napoleon had just seated themselves, 

From tlience to the place where she was, the 
interval was partly filled by soldiers under arms, 
going through their manwuvres, but in some 
parts also the unoccupied ground left a passage 
practicable. 

Teresa gathered courage: the moment was come. 
She drew back from the hedge that she might 
jump over it, but immediately she thought with 
an emotion of shame and confusion on the dis- 
order of her dress. Her hair was falling about 
or entangled, stuck to her cheeks, or hanging on 
her shoulders: her hands and face covered with 
dust. To present herself thus before the sove- 
reigns of France and Italy, was to ensure her 
repulse, to prevent the success of her mission. 

She therefore returned to the trees, went to 
the spring, took off her large straw hat, shook 
down her black hair, passed her fingers through 
it, replaited it, smoothed the bands in front, and 
adjusted her collar; then kneeling down by the 
spring, she looked at herself in it, dipped her 
hands in, and purified them, as well as her face ; 
then before she rose, offered a fervent prayer for 
her father and Charney,—thus ending that pure 
toilet, performed in the midst of an army. 

Whilst watching again for a favourable mo- 
ment to cross, suddenly on twenty sides at once, the 
loud explosions of the artillery were heard. The 
earth seemed shaken ; the poor girl was struck 
motionless and stupefied, and the birds on the 
trees above, all taking flight at once, uttering loud 
cries, whirling about and striking inst each 
other, sought the woods of Valpedo and the shades 
of Voghera. 

The battle had just begun. 

‘Teresa, stunned by the noise of the eannon, 
alarmed by all this confusion, remained in a state 
of bewilderment, her eyes constantly fixed on the 
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throne, which by turns appeared and disappeared 
behind a curtain of lances and bayonets. 

In about half an hour, during which time every 
other thought than that of instinctive terror 
seemed to abandon her, she recovered her energ 
of soul. She examined more calmly the difficul- 
ties she had to conquer to reach the pavilioned 
mount and did not consider them insurmount- 
able. 

Two columns of infantry drawn out in line, 
whose bases rested on the sides of the little grove, 
had just engaged ina hot fire of musketry one 
against the other. She hoped to be able through 
this cloud of smoke to make her way without 
being even perceived. She was hesitating how- 
ever, when suddenly a troop of hussars burning 
with thirst made an invasion into her asylum. 

Then Teresa hesitated no longer; her courage 
strengthened by her modesty, she rushed forward 
between the two columns of infantry, and when 
the smoke was dissipated, the soldiers uttered 
exclamations of surprise, on perceiving suddenly 
in the midst of them a white petticoat, » woman’s 
bonnet, a pretty charming girl, who, notwithstand- 
ing their cries, pursued her course. 

A squadron of cuirassiers came up to support 
one of the lines. The captain nearly overthrew 
Teresa, but seizing her in time by her arm, raised 
her from the ground, and swearing, sacreiny, 
without inquiring how a young girl should come 
on the field of battle, he gave her in charge of 
two soldiers, to take her to the quarters of the 
women. 

She was obliged to mount behind onc of the 
cuirassiers, and thus she was taken towards the 
place where the ladies of the suite of the empress 
Josephine, accompanied by some aides-de-camp 
and gentlemen, deputies from the towns of Italy, 
were standing on the hill. 

. Arrived there at length, within reach of her 
object, Teresa cofild no longer fail in her enter- 
prise. She had surmounted too many difficulties 
to allow herself to be conquered hy the last; so 
when on her demand to speak to the emperor, 
they told her that he was on the plain at the 
head of the troops, “Well! 1 wish then to see 
the empress! ” said she with firmuess. But the 
_one was scarcely more eary than the other. To 
get rid of her importunity they tried to intimi- 
date her; they could not do it. They told her 
that she must wait the end of the evolutions ; 
she refused to do so, and tricd to make her wa 

to the throne ; they held her back, she struggled, 
raised her voice with vehemence, until at length 
the attention of Josephine herself was attracted 
towards her, 


CHAPTER ITI, 


Tue orders of Josephine were not transmitted 
till, in the midst of the half-opened crowd, the 
young girl appeared in supplication, held back, 
and still resisting. 

At a gracious sign from the empress, which 
all comprehended, they disappeared from before 
the captive, who darting forward, freed, yet dis- 
ordered by the struggle she had just maintained, 
arrived panting on the steps of the throne ; bent 
down, and drawing hurriedly from her bosom 


a handkerchief, which she eagerly waved, ex- 
claimed :— 

“Madame! Madame! A poor prisoner !’’ 

Josephine did not at first comprehend what the 
handkerchief thus presented to her meant. 

“Is it a petition that you would give me!” 
said she. 

“Here it is, Madame, here it is! It is the 
petition of a poor prisoner !” 

And the tears ran down the cheeks of the 
pleader, while a celestial smile of hope animated 
her countenance. The empress answered her by 
another smile, held out her hand to her, made 
her rise, and bending towards her with an air 
of kindness— 

“ Come, come, my child, recover yourself. Does 
this poor prisoner interest you so much, then ¢”’ 

The young girl blushed, and cast down her 
eycs. 

“JT have never spoken to him,’ replied she, 
“but he is so unhappy! Read, read, Madame !”’ 

Josephine opened the -handkerchief, sad at 
thinking how many miseries and privations this 
linen bore witness of, imprinted with difficulty 
with a factitious ink ; then stopping at the first 
word,— 

‘‘But it is to the emperor that he addresses 
himself ! ” 

“ What matter! Are you not his wife! Read, 
read, Madame ; read for pity’s sake! It is of 
such consequence !” 

lt was during the height of the combat ; the 
Hungarian column, though attacked with grape 
by the artillery of Marmont, had persevered in 
its formidable movement. Zach and Dessaix 
were at length opposed to each other, and on 
their encounter would depend the safety or ruin 
of the army. The cannon thundered in every 
direction ; the field of battle was in confusion, 
the cries of the soldiers, mixing with the trumpets 
of war, seemed to agitate the air like a tempest ; 
when the empress read as follows : 


“ Sire,—Two paving-stones less in the court ot 
my prison will not shake the foundations of your 
empire, and such is the only favour lam going 
to ask of your Majesty. It is not for myself I 
implore the effects of your protection. But in 
this walled desert where I expiate my offences 
towards you, a single being has brought some 
alleviation to my sorrows, a single being has 
thrown some charm over my life. Itis a plant, 
sire ; itis a flower, unexpectedly come up between 
the paving-stones of the court where I am some- 
times allowed to breathe the air and see the sky. 
Ah! be not in haste to accuse me of folly aud 
madness! This flower was to me the source of 
soothing and consoling studies! While fixed on 
it, my eyes have opened to truth ; to it I owe 
reason, repose, perhaps life! I love it as you 
love glory ! 

‘‘ Well, at this moment my poor plant is dyin 
for want of space and earth; it is dying, and 
cannot relieve it, and the commandant of Fénes- 
trella sends my complaint to the governor of 
Turin ; and when they will have decided my plant 
will be dead ; and this is why, sire, I address 
myself to you, to you who with a word can do all, 
even gave my flower! Let them take up the 
stones that press on me as well as on it, save it 
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fcom destruction, save me from despair {| Com- 
mand it, it is the life of my flower that I implore 
of you, that I entreat with earnestness, with sup- 
plieation; my knee on the earth, and I swear to 
you, that deep in my. heart this benefit shall be 
placed to your account. 

“Why should it die? It has, I confess, dead- 
ened the blow your powerful hand would have 
dealt to me, but it has broken my pride also, and 
it is this that now throws me a suppliant at your 
feet. From the height of your twofold throne, 
deign to cast your eyes upon us! Can you com- 
prehend what links may conncet a man to a plant, 
in that solitude which leaves to a prisoner only a 

_ vegetative existence ? No, you cannot know it, 
sire, and may your star keep you from ever know- 
ing what captivity can do to the proudest, firmest 
mind. I donot complain of mine, 1 support it 
with resignation, prolong it, let it Jast as long as 
my life, but mercy for my plant ! 

*¢ Remember, sire, that this favour I implore of 
your majesty must be immediate, must even be 
to-day ! You may let the sword of the law long 
hang suapended over the head of the criminal, 
and remove it at length, and pardon him ; but 
nature follows other laws than that of the justice 
of man ; two more days, and perhaps the em- 
peror Napoleon may bo able to do nothing for the 
captive of Fénestrella. CraARNEY.”’ 


A tremendous explosion of artillery suddenly 
took place ; a thick smoke, divided in every direc- 
tion by a hundred thousand flashes from the 
musketry, covered the field of battle with a vast 
canopy at once bright and sombre ; then the fires 
were extinguished, and it seemed as if a hand 
extended from on high suddenly removed this 
canopy which hid the combatants. There was 
then a magnificent spectacle for the san to contem- 
plate! That brilliant charge in which Dessaix 
had lost his life, had just been made. Zach and 
his Hungarians pressed in front by Boudet, taken 
on the left by the cavalry of Kellermann, were 
broken and in disorder, and the intrepid consul, 
immediately re-establishing his new line of battle, 
from Cantle-Ceriolo to St. Julien, resumed the 
offensive, overthrew the Imperialists at every 
point, and obliged Melas to sound the retreat. 

This sudden change of position, these great 
movements of the army, this flux and reflux of 
men, obedient to the voice of a chief alone motion- 
less in the midst of this apparent disorder, had 
something in it to seize on the coldest imagination ; 
applause and vivas rose from the midst of the 
groups of spectators stationed around the throne, 
and these sounds, contrasting with the others that 
surrounded her, at length roused the empress from 
the deep reverie into which she had been plunged. 
For, of these last and brilliant manoeuvres, of 
those imposing scenes that passed before her, the 
future queen Of Italy had seen nothing ; attentive, 
and absorbed, her eyes were fixed on the singular 
oo which she stil] held in her hand, but which, 

wever, she had ceased to read. 

She moved to encourage the young gisl, who, 
eee ing before her, was on her side also lost in 
thought. 

Jovful, and charmed with that look so full of 
sweet promises, Teresa, certain of success, kissed 
a theusand times, with gratitude and emotion, that 


hand, at once so frail and yet so powerful, where 
shone the nuptial ring of Napoleon. She returned 
to the quarter of the women, and the plain being 
now clear, she immediately sought a church, or 
chapel, where she might shed her tears in silence, 
and perform her act of thanksgiving at the feet of 
the Virgin, that other protectress of those who 
suffer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JupcE if the empress queen would not be im- 
pressed with a deep sentiment of ‘pity on reading 
this supplication. Would not each word awaken 
all her pity ! Josephine also was a flower wor- 
shipper ; it was her favourite science, her passion, 
and more than once did she forget the pomps and 
fatigues of power while watching a halfopened 
bud, or studying the structure of a blossom, in her 
beautiful conservatories at Malmaison. 

There often had she felt more happy in contem- 
plating the purple of her cactuses than the purple 
of her imperial mantle, and the perfumes of her 
magnolias had more deliciously intoxicated her 
senses than the poisonous flatteries of her courtiers. 
There she loved to reign, there she united under 
one sceptre, a thousand vegetable tribes, brought 
from all quarters of the world. She knew them, 
classed them, enrolled them in orders and races ; 
and when one of her subjects newly arrived, dis- 
played itself for the first time, she knew well by 
examination how to interrogate # on its age and 
habits, and learn from it its name and family, and 
then it went amongst the crowd of its brethren to 
take its natural place: for each tribe had its flag, 
each family its standard. 

According to the example of Napoleon, sne 
respected the laws and customs of the conquered 
people. The plants of every country there found 
their primitive soil and native climate. It was a 
world in miniature. There, in a circumscribed 
spot, were to be seen savannahs and rocks, the 
earth of virgin forests, and the sand of the deserts. 
beds of marl and clay, lakes, cascades, and inun- 
dated marshes ; there you passed from tropical 
heats to the refreshing atmospliere of the most 
temperate zones ; there all those different races 
grew and developed themaelves side by side, sepa- 
rated only by a slight wall of verdure, or by 
frontiers of glass. 

When Josephine looked on them, sweet dreams 
arose at the sight of certain flowers. The Hor- 
tensia had but recently borrowed the name of her 
daughter. Thoughts of glory also visited her ; for 
after the triumphs of Buonaparte she had claimed 
her share of the booty, and the remembrances of 
Italy and Egypt seemed to increase and spread 
under her eyes! The Soldanella of the Alps, the 
Violet of Parma, the Adonis of Castiglione, the 
Pink of Lodi, the Willow and Plantain of the East, 
the Cross of Malta ( Lychnis Chalcedonica), the Lily 
of the Nile, the Hybiscus of Syria, the Rose of 
Damietta : these were her conquests } And of these 
at least some still remain to ce. 

In the midst of all her riches she still preserved 
her cherished flower, her flower by adoption, her 
beautiful Jasmine of Martinique ; the of which, 
gathered, sown, and cultivated by her, recalled 
her country, her infancy, the ornaments of her 
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youth, the paternal roof, and her first interchange 
of affections with her first husband. 

Oh! how well she could understand the terrors 
of the unfortunate for his plant! How he must 
love it, for he has but one! And how did she feel 
for the fate of the poor prisoner? The widow of 
Beauharnois had not always dwelt in a consular or 
imperial palace. She had not forgotten her days 
of captivity. Then Josephine had known that 
same Charney: so calm, so proud, so careless in the 
midst of the pleasures of the world ; 80 sarcastic on 
the sweetest human affections ! What change had 
been wrought in him? What had brought down 
that haughty spirit? Thou didst refuse to bend 
even before God, and now thou art on thy knees 
asking merey for thy plant! Oh! she shall be 
preserved to thee. 

To Josephine, the last evolutions of the troops, 
all this vain semblance of battle, only caused im- 
patience and vexation, for she feared to see the 
loss of one of those moments, so necessary perhaps 
to the existence of the captive’s flower. So that 
when Napoleon, surrounded by his generals, came 
to rejoin her, expecting doubtless her congratula- 
tions, and still flushed with that warlike toil which 
pleased him so niuch, her first words were— 

“Sire, an order for the commandant of Fénes- 
trella! An express immediately!” While her 
eye was animated, her voice raised, as if a new 
victory were in question, and that it was her turn 
to display all the activity of command ; and she 
showed the handkerchief, holding it extended with 
both her hands, that he might read it imme- 
diately. 

Napoleon, after having looked at it from top to 
bottom, with an astonished and discontented air, 
turned his back and passed on. It might have 
been supposed he finished his review with it, and 
came simply to inspect it the last. 

From habit he then went to examine the field 
of battle, which no blood had reddened, and where 
nothing was overthrown but the future harvest. 
The corn and rice were crushed and broken ; in 
some parts the furrowed earth, torn by heavy 
wheels, showed the manoeuvres of the artillery ; 
here and there were seen, strewed about, gloves of 
dragoons, plumes, and epaulettes ; then some lamed 
foot soldiers, some disabled horses who were being 
lead away. This was all. 

In the mean time the affair had nearly become 
serious at one moment. The soldiers, occupying 
the village of Marengo, in character of Austrians, 
anwilling to play the part of the vanquished, pro- 
longed their resistance beyond the time indicated 
by the programme. Hence resulted a great irrita- 
tion between them and their adversaries. The 
two regiments bore different arms, and had had 
disputes in garrison. They insulted and provoked 
each other on both sides, and bayonets were 
crossed, 

A terrible collision was on the point of taking 
place, and all the efforts of the generals were 
necessary to prevent the mock fight from becoming 
real. At length, but not without difficulty, they 
consented to be reconciled by exchanging canteens : 
but the canteens were empty, to fill them they 
furcibly entered the cellars in the village ; excesses 
tuok place, but to the cry of “ Vive l’empereur!” 
and it was all set down to the account of enthu- 
siasm. After twenty parleys, and as many bump- 


ers, the Austrians decided on beating a retreat 
reeling away, and the French conquerors made 
their entrance into Marengo dancing the farandola, 
singing the Marseillaise, and mixing at times with 
their watch-words their ancient ery of “ Viye la 
république!” They put all this down to the 
account of drunkenness. 

The troops resumed their lines, Napoleon distri- 
buted crosses of honour amongst the old soldiers, 
who, five years before, had been on the same 
place. In their turn, the principal magistrates of 
the Cisalpine Republic were decorated by him. 
Then, with Josephine, he laid the first stone of a 
monument, destined to perpetuate the memory of 
the battle of Marengo.. After which the emperor, 
the empress, the ambassadors, the magistrates, the 
people, and the army, all resumed the road to 
Alessandria. 

And the fate of Picciola was not yet decided ! 


CHAPTER V: 


Tuat evening Napoleon and Josephine were in 
one of the apartments prepared for them in the 
Hodtel-de-Ville of Alessandria, after the public 
dinner that had just taken place ; the one dictating 
letters to his secretary while walking up and down 
at a quick pace, and rubbing his hands with an air 
of satisfaction ; the other before a large mirror, 
admiring with natural coquetry the elegance of her 
costume, and the richness of the ornaments in 
which she was attired. 

When the secretary was gone, Napoleon sat 
down, put both his elbows on a long table covered 
with crimson velvet fringed with gold, leant his 
head upon his hands, and seemed to reflect ; but 
his reflections were far from being on eny painful 
subject, for his countenance was characterised by 
pleasing meditation. 

Josephine, in the mean time, became tired of the 
silence which followed. She had already managed 
badly once that day on the subject of the petition 
from Fénestrella, and perceiving that her protec- 
tion had been unskilfully, because too hastily, 
extended, she had determined to watch a more 
favourable opportunity. 

She thought the right moment was now arrived. 
She went and sat down on the other side of the 
table opposite to him, leant on her elbows also, 
and like him affected an air of abstraction, and 
soon both looked at one another, and smiled, 

“ Of what are you thinking ?’’ said Josephine, 
with a caressing voice and look. 

“Yam thinking,”’ said he, “ how well a diadem 
becomes you; and that it would have been a pity if 
I had neglected to place one in your casket.” 

Josephine’s smile gradually vanished, that of 
Napoleon becume more marked : for he loved to 
combat the painful apprehensions of which she 
could not divest herself when thinking of the 
degree of elevation to which they had recently 
arrived. It was not for herself, noble woman, that 
she trembled ! 

“Do you not like better to see me emperor 
than general?” pursued he. 

“Certainly, emperor: you have the right of 
granting favours, and I have one to ask you,’’ 

This time it was from the countenance of the 
husband that the smile was effaced to pass to that 
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of the wife. He frowned and prepared to be firm, 
fearing lest the influence that Josephine exercised 
over his heart might lead him into any vexatious 
weakness. 

“ Again! Josephine, you promised me not to 
seek any more to interrupt the course of justice ! 
Do you think that the right of granting favours is 
only bestowed on us to gratify the caprices of our 
hearts? No! we should only use it to soften the 
too rigorous application of the law, or to repair the 
errors of tribunals! To be always stretching out 
the hand to our enemies, is to try to increase their 
number and insolence !”’ 

« Sire,’’ replied Josephine, restraining a burst of 
laughter ready to escape, “ you will however grant 
me this favour that I implore of your majesty?” 

T doubt it !” 

* And I do not doubtit. First and above all, I 
ask you to dismiss two oppressors! Yes, sire, let 
them leave their places! let them be driven from 
them, torn from them, if necessary ! ” 

Speaking thus, she pressed her handkerchief to 
her mouth; for on secing the astonished counte- 
nance of Napoleon, she was no longer mistress of 
herself. 

* What ! is it you whoexcite me to punish ; you, 
Josephine! And to what does it refer then ?” 

“ To two-paving stones, sire, that are in the way 
in a court.” 

And a burst of laughter, hitherto restrained with 
difficulty, at last escaped. He rose quickly, and 
putting his arms behind him, looking at her with 
an air of doubt and surprise, exclaimed, 

“¢ How ! what does all this mean? Two paving- 
stones! Are you jesting?”’ 

‘© No,” said she, rising in her turn, and lcaning 
her two crossed hands on his shoulder with her 
graccful creole ease, 

“(Qn these two stones depend a precious exist- 
ence. Listen to me attentively, sire, for it needs 
all your kindness to comprehend me.” 

She then told him the subject of the petition, 
and all that she had learnt from the young girl, 
respecting the prisoner, whom however she did 
not name, and what had been the devotion of the 
per ehild; then, in speaking of the prisoner, of 

is flower, of the love that he bore it, the words 
flowed from her lips, sweet, tender, caressing, full 
of charm, and of that eloquence which comes so 
naturally from the heart. 

And while listening to her the emperor smiled, 
and while smiling he admired his wife. 


o-- 


CHAPTER VI. 


(Harney reckoned the hours, minutes, and 
seconds. It seemed to him that the smallest di- 
visions of time were heaped on one another, to 
weigh upon his flower and to break it. Two days 
had passed, the messenger brought no news; and 
the ald man himeelf, uneasy and tormented in his 
turn, not knowing what to augur of this silence 
and delay, suggested obstacles, answered for the 
zeal, the devotion of the person charged with the 
message (without ever mentioning his daughter), 
and endeavoured still to keep alive in the bosom 
of his companion that hope which was extin- 
guished in his own. 

“ Teresa, my child! what then has happened 
to thee 1” repeated he despairingly. 


. order of his beard and hair. 


The third day passed on, and his daughter did 
not return, 

During the whole of the fourth, Githardi did 
not appear at the little window of the court. 
Charney could not see him ; but if he had listened 
aitentively, he might have heard perhaps the 
prayers, mixed with sobs, which the poor father 
was addressing to Heaven, while bowing beneath 
the terrible blow that had just fallen on him. - 

It might be said that a veil of mourning had 
fallen suddenly over this place of misery, where 
formerly, notwithstanding the absence of liberty, 
rays of joy and happiness appeared at intervals. 

The plant advanced further and further on the 
road to destruction, and Clarney in despair at- 
tended on the last agonies of Picciola. He hada 
double cause for grief ; he feared Ising the object 
of his labours, the charm of his life, and havin 
vainly humbled himself. What! should his hea 
be bowed in vain! That he should have asked 
a favour, prostrated himself to the carth, and 
that he should have been repulsed. As if all 
conspired against him, Ludovico, formerly so 
frank, so communicative, now even avoided ad- 
dressing a word to him. Silent and morose, he 
came in, he went up, he passed out, smoking his 
pipe, almost without looking at him, and seemed 
to enjoy his misfortune. It was, that from the 
first, Ludovico, un hearing the refusal of the com- 
mandant, foresaw the instant when he should have 
to choose between his inclination and duty. He 
knew that duty must be first, and he made himself 
morose and disagreeable, to give himself courage. 
Now severity would certainly be redoubled, and 
beforehand his ill-humour redoubled. 

it is thus those whom education has not softened 
usually act. They repress the generous impulse 
of their souls, when it is necessary to perform 
painful duties, rather than seek to hide their 
harshness under a veil of kindness. It was not 
by words that Ludovico had ever shown his good- 
ness of heart: it was by acts ! Acts were now for- 
bidden, and he was silent; and the sccret pity 
which he felt for the man towards whom he was 
obliged to perform the part of subaltern tyrant, 
exhaled in fits of anger towards that man himself. 
He endeavoured to appear insensible, while becom- 
ing the agent of a pitiless command. Ifhe should 
draw hatred on himself by so doing, well; so much 
the better ; he should find his duty easier. There 
must be war between the victim and the execu- 
tioner, between the captive and the jailor. 

When the prisoner’s dinner-hour came, Ludo- 
vico saw Charney standing before his plant, in 
deep painful contemplation. He took care not to 
present himself gaily as formerly, by saluting his 
god-daughter by the caressing titles of Giovanet?ta, 
Fanciulletta, or by informing Monsieur and Ma- 
dame of the news; he crossed the court with a 
rapid step, affecting to suppose Charney in his 
room, and to carry his provisions to him with all 
haste. But on a movement that he made, their 
eyes met, and Ludovico stopped in surprise, on 
seeing the change that a few days had worked on 
the countenance of the prisoner. Impatience and 
expectation had furrowed his brow with large 
wrinkles, his lips and complexion were sallow, his 
thin cheeks impressed on him a character of de- 
jection, which was still more shown by the dis- 
Involuntarily, 
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Ludovico remained motionless during this ex- 
amination; then suddenly recalling, doubtless, his 
grand resolutions, he turned his eye from the 
man to the plant, winked ironically, shrugged 
his shoulders with an expression of ridicule, whis- 
tled an air, and prepared to continue his way, 
when, with a sad but expressive voice— 

“What have I done to you, then, Ludovico t” 
said Charney. : 

“To me !—to me!—Nothing,” replied the 
iailor, distressed by that tone of reproach, and 
more touched than he liked to show. 

“Well!” replied the count, advancing towards 
him, and seizing his hand warmly, “ict us save 
it; there is yet time, and I have found a means. 
Yes !—the commandant cannot be alarmed at it. 
He may even remain ignorant of it. Procure 
me some earth and a box—we will take up the 
stones, but only for an instant. Who will know ? 
we will transplant—’’ 

“Tush ! tush! tush!” said Ludovico, abruptly 
drawing away his hand ; “let the gilliflower go to 
destruction! It has done enough harm to all. To 
begin with yourself, who are going to fall ill again. 
Make ptisan of it for yourself; it is good for nothing 
else now !” 

Charney darted at him a glance of contempt 
and indignation. 

“If it only referred to yourself, also,” pursued 
Ludovico, “it would be your affair: very well ! 
But that poor man, you will have deprived him of 
his daughter. He will see her no more ; and you 
are the cause of it.”’ 

“His daughter! How!” cricd the count,in alarm. 

“ Yes, it is ‘how !’’’ continued the other, lay- 
ing his basket of provisions on the ground, folding 
his arms, and taking the attitude of a man who 
is preparing to scold well. “People whip the 
horses, and don’t wish the carriage to go on; they 
throw the dart, and are astonished at the wound. 
What wantonness! You wished to write to the 
emperor ; you have written: vcry well. It is 
against the order of the commandant ; he will 
punish you, as he will hear of it. Nothing more 
just. But you must have a messenger to carry 
your letter, since you could not carry it yourself. 
This messenger was the young girl.” 

“ What ! that young girl—was it she !— ”’ 

“ Are you astonished ? Did you think that your 
correspondence with the empcror was to go by 
telegraph? They employ that for other things. 
However, the commandant has discovered all— 
I know not how, By the guide, doubtless, for the 
girl could not go alone through those roads. Now 
the citadel is shut to her. She and her father will 
live separate. And whose fault is it? ’’ 

Charney covered his face with his hands. 

“ Unhappy old man !” said he ; “ his only con- 
solation. And does he know it ?”’ 

“ He has known all since yesterday evening. 
Judge if he can love you. But your dinner is 

wing cold.’’ 

And Ludovico took up the basket, and carried 
‘it immediately into the prisoner's room. 

The count fell overwhelmed on his bench. He 
thought for an instant of finishing Picciola at a 
blow, and crushing her himself. But his courage 
failed. Then a ray of. nope shone dimly before 
him. That poor girl, who devoted herself so 
generously to his cause, and who had been made 


s0 bitterly to expiate her zeal in assisting the 
unhappy,—she had returned. Perhaps she had 
been able to approach the emperor. Yes, it was 
so! She had certainly succeeded, and this had 
irritated the commandant against her. If he had 
in his hands the order for the deliverance of Pic- 
ciola, why does he delay it? But he must obey 
it, if the emperor willed it. “Oh! blessed be 
thou, noble girl! unhappy child, separated from 
thy parent,—on my account. Oh! the half of 
my life would I give for thee—for thy happiness ! 
I would give it only to have the door of this 
prison again opened to thee!’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Har an hour had scarcely elapsed when two 
civil officers, wearing the national scarf, accom- 
panied by the commandant of Fénestrella, pre- 
sented themselves to Charney, and invited him to 
accompany them to his room. When they were 
there, the commandant began the conversation. 

He was a very corpulent man, with a high bald 
forehead, and thick, grey moustache. A sear from 
his left eyebrow to the upper lip divided his face 
in two. <A long blue coat, with large flaps, but- 
toned up to the neck ; boots over his pantaloons, 
a remnant of powder in his matted hair, ear-rings 
in his ears, and spurs on his beots—doubtless as 
a mark of distinction ; for, from rheumatie reasons, 
as well as from the duties of his office, he was in 
fact the first prisoner in the citadel :~—such was 
the extcrior of this personage, who, in place of a 
weapon, carricd only a cane. Commissioned to 
watch over political offenders, belonging in genera) 
to distinguished families, he piqued himself on his 
good manners, notwithstanding frequent attacks 
of passion ; and on fine language, in spite of cer- 
tain awkward expressions. He held himself very 
erect, had a strong emphatic voice, made many 
flourishes when saluting, and rubbed his forehead 
when speaking. Thus formed, Captain Morand, 
commandant of Fénestreila, might yet puss for 
what is called a fine military man. 

From the tone of courtesy he at first assumed, 
and the official appearance of his two companions, 
Charney thought that they brought him letters of 
grace for Picciola, 

The commandant begged him to attest if he 
had ever ill-used him in the exercise of his au- 
thority, from want of care, or by the abuse of power. 

This preamble was a good sign. Charney attested 
all that he wished. 

“You know, sir, when you were ill, every assist- 
ance was given you: if you did not choose to sub- 
mit to the order of the physicians, the fault was 
neither with them nur me. I thought your reco- 
very would be hastened by open air and exercise, 
and almost entire liberty was granted you to come 
and go in your court-yard.”’ 

Charney bowed as if to thank him; but impa- 
tionce compressed his lips. 

“‘ Nevertheless, sir,’’ pursued the commandant, 
in the tone of a man whose delicacy has been 
wounded, whose attentions have been forgotten, 
“ you have infringed the regulations of the house, 
of which you could not, however, be ignorant. 
You have run the risk of compromising me, with 
respect to my responsibility to the governor of 
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furin, General Menou ; and even to the emperor, 
by remitting to his majesty a petition — ” 

“Remitting! He has received it, then!'’ inter- 
rupted Charney. 

6 Yes, sir.” 

«“ Well t—"’ and the unfortunate man thrilled 
with hope. 

“ Well !’’ replied the commandant ; “for this 
act alone, you will be taken to one of the cells in 
the old bastion, where you will remain in solitude 
for a month.” 

“But, at least,’’ cried Charney, trying to struggle 
against the bitter reality, which robbed him of his 
late illusions, “ what has the emperor said t ” 

“ The emperor does not trouble himself with 
such follies,” was the contemptuous reply. 

Charney took the only chair with which his apart- 
«ment was furnished ; sat down ; and what after- 
wards passed around him scarcely appeared to 
attract his attention. 

“This is not all, Your means of communica- 
tion known, your relations without discovered, it 
is natural to think your correspondence has ex- 
tended farther. Have you written to any one 
besides his majesty ?”’ 

Charney did not reply. 

“ A visit has been ordered,” continued the com- 
mandant, in a drier tone ; “and these gentlemen 
here, sent by the governor of Turin, are going to 
proceed in it immediately, in your presence, 
according to law. Before the execution of this 
order, do you desire to make any confessions ? 
They can but be favourable to vour cause.” 

The same silence on the part of the prisoner. 

The commandant frowned ; his bald forehead 
was covered to the very summit with wrinkles ; 
and turning towards the envoys of Menou, he said, 
‘‘ Let us proceed, gentlemen.” 

Both immediately began to examine everything 
in order, from the chimney and the mattress of 
the bed to the lining of the count’s clothes. During 
this time the commandant walked step by step in 
the narrow room, striking alternately with the end 
of his cane each plank of the floor, to judge if it 
night not cover seme secret excavations, destined 
to conceal important papers, or even preparations 
for escape. He recollected Latude and others 
who escaped from the Bastile. There, wide deep 
fosses, walls ten feet thick, gratings, counter- 
scarps, ramparts bristling with spikes and cannon ; 
sentinels at every postern, on all the parapets ; 
nothing was able to stand against the perseverance 
of a man armed with a cord and a nail. The bas- 
tile of Fénestrella was far from presenting such a 
secure inclosure. Since the year ’96 only part of 
its fortifications existed, and the garrison scarcely 
sufficed to maintain a guard throughout the extent 
of the external walls. 

After a search, prolonged as long as was possible 
in such a room, they discovered nothing suspicious, 
except a little glass bottle, containing a blackish 
liquid, without doubt the ink of the prisoner. 

On being asked how he got possession of this 
ink, he turned round on his chair towards the win- 
dow, and began tapping with his fingers on the 
glass, without any other reply to the question. 

His dressing-box alone remained to be examined. 
They asked him for the key ; he let it fall rather 
tian gave it. 

TLe commandant had no longer any civility 


either in his actions or looks. His indignation rose 
to his throat. His face became purple, his eyes 
sparkled, he bustled about in the small space, but- 
toned and unbuttoned his coat with trembling. 
hands, as if to give some vent to the violent trans- 
port of rage which was rising within him. 

Suddenly, by a spontaneous movement, the two 
judicial officers, who were looking over the box, 
holding it with one hand and searching it over with 
the other, came hastily towards the window, the 
better to examine it by the light, and, joy in their 
countenances, exclaimed together— 

“We have it! We have it !” 

Then drawing from a double bottom a tolera- 
bly large quantity of handkerchiefs, all covered 
with a fine close writing, they thought they had 
discovered proofs of a vast conspiracy. 

At the sight of these precious archives thus 
profaned, Charney rose, extended his arm as if to 
seize them, opened his lips ; then calming himself 
suddenly, he sat down again,and remained motion- 
less, without having pronounced a word. But this 
first expressive gesture was sufficient to make the 
commandant attach a high importance to the 
capture. By his order the handkerchiefs were 
deposited immediately in bags ticketed and sealed 
the bottle and even the toothpick were confiscated. 
A report was drawn up, Charney invited to sign it, 
to attcst its correctness, which he refused by a ges- 
ture. A note was taken of his refusal, and he was 
desired to go instantly to the cell in the old bastion. 

Ob ! how painful, vague, and confused were the 
thoughts that passed at this moment in the mind 
of the prisoner ! He himself could only describe it 
as a feeling of sorrow overcoming all others. He 
had not even a smile of pity to give to the triumph 
of those men, so proud of carrying off, as materials 
for a procedure—as proofs of a plot—his observa- 
tions on his plant! They were separating him 
from his remembrances. The lover from whom 
are taken the letters and portrait of an adored mis- 
tress whom he must never see again, can alone 
comprehend the deep agony of the prisoner. To 
save Picciola, he had compromised his pride—his 
honour ; he had erushed the heart of an old man, 
the happiness of a young girl, and of what had 
attached him to life, nothing remained to him—not 
even those lines which he had traced, containing 
the record of his holy studies ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tn intercession of Josephine had not then been 
as powerful as she at first promised. No. After 
her sweet pleading in favour of the plant and the 
prisoner, when she put the handkerchief containing 
the petition into the hands of Napoleon, he recalled 
the singular inattention, so offensive to his pride, 
which the empress had shown that very morning, 
during the warlike ceremonies of Marengo, and 
the signature of Charney increased the vexatious 
impression he received from it. 

“Is this man become mad!” gaid he, “and 
what farce does he pretend to play with me! A 
Jacobin botanist! I seem as if I should hear 
Marat expatiating on the beauties of nature, or 
saw Couthon present himself at the Convention 
with a rose in his button-hole !” 
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Josephine would have raised her voice to exclaim 
against the title of Jacobin, so lightly applied to the 
noble count ; but at that moment a chamberlain 
came to announce to the emperor, that the generals 
as well as the ambassadors and deputies of the 
Italian states waited in the reception-hall. He 
hastened to join them, and,inspired much more by 
their presence than by the contents of the petition, 
he made the prisoner’s name an occasion for a 
vigorous attack upon idealists and philosophers, 
returning again upon the Jacobins, whom he 
should know well, he said, how to keep in order 
and bring to submission! And he raised his 
voice to a tone of determination and menace, not 
that he was as warm as he pretended to be ; but, 
skilful in profiting by circumstances, he wished 
that his words might be heard and repeated, above 
all by the Prussian ambassador, who was present. 
It was his act of divorce from the Revolution 
which he there proclaimed. 

To please his master, each enlarged upon his 
discourse. The governor-general of T'urin, above 
all, Jacques Abdallah Menou, forgetting, or rather 
denying his ancient convictions, burst forth in 
violent tirades upon the Brutuses of the clubs and 
taverns of Italy aud France ; and there was soon 
in the imperial circle a unanimous chorus of 
virulent imprecations against conspirators, revolu- 
tionists, and Jacobins, so that Josephine trembled 
fur an instant before the terrible storm she had 
just raised. Recovering from her alarm, she 
approached the ear of Napoleon, and, with a half- 
jesting voice, 

“ Well, sire,” said she, “why all this noise? 
This has nothing to do with Jacobins or revolution- 
ists, but only with a poor flower that has never 
conspired against any one.” 

The empcror shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Do they think to dupe me with such idle tales?” 
cried he. “ This Charney is a dangerous man, but 
not a fool. The flower is a pretence. The object, 
raising the stones! it is an escape he is meditating, 
doubtless. You will watch over it, Menou. And 
how has this man bcen able to write without his 
demand passing through the hands of the com- 
mandant? Is this the way in which the surveil- 
Jance of the state prisons is carried on!’ The 
empress again tried to defend her protégé. 

“Do not interfere further in this affair, ma- 
dame!” said the master. 

And Josephine, repulsed and discouraged, was 
silent, and cast down her eyes beneath his angry 
glance. 

Menou, rated by the emperor, did not spare 
reproaches on the captain-commandant of the 
citadel of Fénestrella ; and he, in his turn, hastened 
to visit with severity the prisoners to whom he 
owed these harsh reprimands. Already separated 
from his daughter, who, with her heart full of hope, 
had seen the towers of the fortress only to receive 
an order to quit the territory of Fénestrella imme- 
diately, and not to reappear there, Gerhardi had 
that morning been submitted, like Charney, to a 
domiciliary visit. But nothing had resulted from 
it to inculpate him. 

As to the count, trials more painful than the 
seizure of his journal were in store for him. 

When he descended to the court, in the suite of 
the commandant and his two acolytes, on his way 
to the cell in the bastion, Captain Morand, who 


had either paid no attention to it on entering, or 
rather perhaps, from a wish to revenge himself on 
the obstinate silence of Charney during his visit, 
evinced redoubled anger at the sight of the frail 
defences raised around the plant. 

‘What is all this ?’’ said he to Ludovico, who 
immediately appeared at his call ; “is this the way 
you watch over the prisoners ?” 

“That, my captain 1” replied the jailor, with a 
sort of growl and hesitation, taking his pipe from 
his mouth with one hand, whilst he raised the other 
to his cap, as a military salute—“ That is the 
plant, you know, that is so good for the gout and 
other complaints.’’ And he again replaced his 
pipe in his mouth. 

“ Peste!’’ exclaimed the captain, “ if these gen- 
tlemen are allowed to do as they like, the chambers 
and the court-yards of the citadel would become 
gardens, menageries, shops, and be transformed 
into a fair! Come, get rid of this abominable plant, 
and all that surrounds it !” 

Ludovico looked by turns at the plant, Charney, 
and the captain; he wished to utter a few words 
of justification. 

* Be silent !” exclaimed the commandant, “and 
obey immediately !” 

Ludovico was silent. He again took his pipe 
from his mouth, extinguished it, shook it, laid it 
on one of the ledges of the wall, and prepared to 
execute the order. 

He took off his jacket, his cap, rubbed his hands 
ns if to gain courage. Suddenly, as if infected with 
the anger of his chief, he seized and took away the 
mats and straw-work ; he tore them, and threw 
them about the court-yard ina sort of fury. Ther, 
cune the turn of the props that served to support 
them ; he tore them up one after the other, broke 
them on his knee, and threw them at his feet. It 
seemed as if his ancient affection for Picciola was 
changed into hatred, and that he also had a ven- 
gceance to execute. 

During this time Charney remained motionless 
asa statue, his cyes cagerly fixed on his plant, 
now entirely uncovered, a6 if his gaze could still 
protect it. 

The day had been cool, the sky cloudy; the 
stalk had recovered during the evening, and from 
the midst of the withered branches, little verdant 
shoots appeared. It might be said Picciola was 
gathering strength to die. What, Picciola! his 
Picciola, his real world, and his world of imagina- 
tion, the pivot on which his life turned, the axis 
from which his thoughts radiated—she will be no 
more! And he, poor captive, whose punishment 
Providence had suspended, he must then be 
arrested in his flight towards the spheres of true 
science! How shall he now find occupation for 
his weary leisare—how fill the void in his heart?! 
Picciola ! the desert peopled by thee becomes again 
a desert. No more projects, no more studies, no 
more delicious dreams, no more observations to 
record,nothing more to love—Oh! howconfined will 
his prison be now, how oppressive the air he will 
breathe ! It will be now only a tomb, the tomb of 
Picciola, What! that branch of gold, that sibyl- 
line bough, which has driven afar the evil demons 
by whom he was beset—it will be there no longer 
to defend him against himself! The incredulous, 
the disenchanted philosopher will be obliged ‘agnin 
to live his ancient life, with all his bitter thoughts, 
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face to face with annihilation. “No! rather die, 
than return to that cold night from whence it drew 
me !’’ 

At that moment Charney saw something like a 
shadow appear at the little grated window. It was 
the old man. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “I have robbed him 
of his only blessing; I have deprived him of his 
daughter! He is surely come to enjoy my dis- 
tress, to curse me doubtless. Has he not a 
right to do so, and what is my misery by the side 
of his despair ?”’ 

When he looked towards that side, he perceived 
him grasping the bars with his weak hands, 
trembling with emotion. Charney dared not raise 
his eye to ask pardon from the heart of this man, 
whose esteem alone he wished to preserve ; he 
feared to see on that noble countenance the 
merited expression of reproach or disdain ; and 
when their eyes met, at the tender compassionate 
look that the poor father turned towards him, 
forgetful of his own sorrows that he might par- 
take those of his unfortunate companion, he felt 
penetrated to his inmost heart, and two tears, 
the only ones he had ever shed, started to his 
eyes. 

These tears were swect to him, but the linger- 
ing remains of his pride made him dry them 
quickly. He feared being suspected of unmanly 
weakness by those men who stood by. 

Of all the witnesses of this scene, the two 
officers alone, both indifferent spectators, seemed 
to comprehend nothing of the drama in which 
they were playing a part. They examined by 
turns the prisoner, the old man, the command- 
ant, the jailor, astonished at the strong and 
various emotions imprinted on all their counii- 
nances, and asked each other in alow voice, if 
some important secret must not exist under that 
plant, so well defended ? 

At length the fatal work was finished. Excited 
by the captain, Ludovico had endcavoured to 
remove the supports of the rustic bench; but 
they were too firm. . 

“A hammer! take a hammer !’ 
captain. 

udovico took one ; it fell out of his hands. 

‘© Diable | make an end of it!” repeated the 
other. 

At the first blow the bench cracked; at the 
third, it was down. Then Ludovico stooped over 
the plant, all that remained standing in the midst 
of the wreck. The count was pale and wan ; 
the moisture trickled down his forehead. 

“Sir! sir! why kill it! It is going to die!” 
exclaimed he at length, once more descending to 
the character of a suppliant. 

The captain looked at him, smiled ironically, 
and in his turn. made no answer. 

‘Well!’ resumed Charney ionately, “ I 
will break it down! I will tear it up myself 1’’ 

“ | forbid you to do it,’’ said the captain, with 
his harsh vuice, extending his cane before Char- 
ney, as if to place a barrier between the pri- 
soner and hjs companion. Then, at his impe- 
rative sign, Ludovico seized Picciola in both his 
hands to rvot it from the soil. 

Charney, overwhelmed by despair, once more 
fixed his eyes upon her. 

At the bottum of the etalk, towards the lower 


cried the 


branches, where the sap had still been able to 
rise, a little flower had just half opened, bright 
and coloured. The others already hung down on 
their broken stalks. This alone still had life. 
This alone was not bruised, squeezed, and crushed 
in the large, rough hands of the jailor. Its 
corolla, almost hidden amongst some leaves, from 
the midst of which it appeared with its bright 
tints, was opening, and turned towards Charney. 
He fancied he smelt its perfume, and, his eyes 
wet with tears, he saw it dazzle, increase, dis- 
appear, and again show itself. 

The man and the plant were exchanging a last 
look of adieu. 

If, at that moment, when so many passions 
and interests were agitated around a weak ve- 
getable, strangers had suddenly made their 
appearance in that prison-court, over which a deep 
and sombre hue was cast by heaven, the only 
witness of the scene, would they not, on behold- 
ing the aspect of those officers of justice, with 
their tricoloured scarfs, and that military chief, 
dictating his pitiless orders, think they were pre- 
sent at some secret and bloody execution, where 
Ludovico played the part of executioner, and 
Charney that of the criminal, to whom the sen- 
tence had just been read? Yes, is it nat so? 
Well! these men, they will come! they come! 
they are here ! 

The one was an aide-de-camp of general Menou ; 
the other, a page of the empress. The dust that 
covered them told sufficiently that they had made 
good haste to arrive. 

It was in time. 

At the noise that announced their entrance, 
Ludovico let go Picciola, raised his head, and he 
and Charney looked at each other* both were 

ale. 

The aide-de-camp gave to the captain an order 
from the governor of Turin; the captain con- 
sidered it, appeared seized with a feeling of hesita- 
tion, made two turns in the yard shaking his cane, 
compared the message he had just received with 
that which came the evening before ; then at last, 
after having several times raised and lowered his 
eyebrows, to show his great astonishment, affect- 
ing a half-courteous air, he drew near Charney, 
and graciously laid in his hands the letter of the 
general. 

The prisoner, trembling with emotion, read 
aloud the following lincs :— 

“His majesty the emperor and king has just 
transmitted me an order, M.le Commandant, to let 
you know that he at length consents to the de- 
mand of M. de Charney, relative to the plant 
that grows amongst the paving-stones of his 
prison. Those which injure it shall be taken up. 
I charge you to see to the execution of the pre- 
sent order, and to communicate on this subject 
with M. de Charney.” 

‘* Long live the emperor !” cried Ludovico. 

“ Long live the emperor !¥ murmured another 
voice, that seemed to come from the wadh. 

During the reading, the captain leant his hip on 
his cane, to give himself support ; the two men in 
scarfs, still unable to find the key to all this, were 
amazed, and sought from each other by what 
means they should connect these events with the 
supposed conspiracy ; the aide-de-camp and the 
page inquired why they were obliged to come se 
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quickly. At length the latter, addressing himself | larly grateful to him for what he may do to soften 
to Charney, said, the situation of the prisoner. 

“ There is a postscript from the empress.” And | Signed, “ Josepuinz,”” 
Charney read at the end : “ Long live the empress !’? cricd Ludovico. 

“ T recommend M. de Charney to the kind at- | Charney kissed the signature, and kept the 
tentions of captain Morand. I shall be particu- ' message some moments before his eyes. 





BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. ‘on his awaking from that painful dream which 


‘ux commandant of Fénestrella had resumed Predicted the death of his plant. Then, in tho 
all his courtesy towards the protégé of her majesty pened : itr o iat ae dpe 
the empress and queen. Not only Charney was aa . ‘i heh : ‘" “es h mee 
not sent to occupy the cell of the bastion, but he and it ied t gs e thought he ag Mi news h 
was allowed to reconstruct his defences and shel- One day as the Shae 4 wee F big age on these 
ters, of which the languishing, half-transplanted Sweet visions, ier mE ONY on the et 
Picciola more than ever required the succour, 4USty casement; the little window le a ae 
The fury of Captain Morand towards the man ai aig ae Lair ap at the grating. She F . 
and the plant was so entirely allayed, that every @!Tty Drown skin, an oh an = perdi apie ‘e lah 
morning he desired Ludovico to inquire from him me gabe nartae Che : bared Rae hehe a 
if the prisoner wished for anything, and how Pic- rom this time Charney saw nothing more there. 
ciola was. 

Taking advantage of his good disposition, Char- - 
ney obtained from his liberality pens, ink, and CHAPTER JI 
paper, that he might again record from recollec- ; 
tion his studies and observations on vegetable Freep from its, confinement, surrounded by 
physiology ; for as the letter of the governor of good earth, with a wide space around it, Picciola 
Turin did not annul the right of inquest and recovered from its disasters, again flourished, and 
seizure, the two judicial officers had carried away triumphed over all its misfortunes. It had lost 
his linen archives, and, after a decp examination, its flowers, however, except the little one which 
declaring they could not, with all their efforts, find had opened so lately at the foot of the stalk. 
the key to this correspondence, they had sent it all In the ample space, in the seed which was swell- 
to Paris to the minister of police, tv be commented ing and ripening in the calyx, Charney foresaw 
upon, examined, and deciphered by the most skilful new and sublime discoveries, and even thought 
and most expert among them. of the Dies Seminalis, of the feast of seed-time . 

Charney also suffered from another privation, For now there is no want of earth, it is more than 
the more important because it could not be so sufficient for Vicciola ; perhaps she may become 
easily supplied. The commandant, as a punish- a mother, and sce her daughters grow under her 
ment to Gerhardi for the reproaches addressed to shade ! 
him by General Menou on his want of watchful- Whiie waiting this great day, he had an anxious 
ness, had banished him to another part of the wish to know the real name of his companion with 
fortress, whcre he could not communicate with whom he had passed such delightful moments. 
any one. This separation, which placed the old “ What ! shall I never, then, be able to give 
man in complete solitude, fell on the heart of Picciola, the poor foundling, that name which 
Charney with the weight of remorse, and pre- science and custom have bestowed on her before- 
vented the captain’s favours from having their hand, and which she bears in company with her 
full effect. sisters of the plains or mountains !”’ 

He passed great part of the day with his eyes The commandant had paid him a visit ; Charney 
fixed on the grating and the little closed window. mentioned to him his wish to possess a work on 
He imagined he still saw the good old man atthe botany. Without refusing his request, as he did 
moment when, with difficulty, passing his arm not wish to incur any responsibility, he first applied 
through the lower bars, he had vainly tricd to let for authority from the governor-general of Pié- 
him touch a friendly hand ; he saw his suppli- mont ; and Menou not only hastened to give it to 
cation to the emperor graze up the wall, and him freely, but also sent him, frdm the library at 
mount to that grating, to go from him to Gerhardi, Turin, an enormous collection ot volumes to assist 
from Gerhardi to Teresa, from Teresa to the em- the prisoner in his researches,—* Hoping,” he 
press ; and behind those bars shone and smiled wrote, “ that her majesty the empress and queen, 
again that look of pity and of pardon, which had well versed herself in this branch of knowledge, as 
come so recently to sustain him in the midst of his in many others, would not be sorry to know the 
agony, and he heard the cry of joy coming from name of that flower, in which she tas so greatly 
that crushed heart when the pardon for Picciola interested.’’ 

‘had arrived! That pardon, it is to him, it is to At the sight of this mass of science, which was 
them, that he owes it; and for that mad attempt brought to jim by Ludovico, who bent under its 
that could only profit Charney, they alone have weight, Charney smiled. 

been punished—punished cruelly! Poor father ! ‘Is such great artillery necessary,’’ said he, 
Poor, poor gir! ! “ to force a flower to tell me its name !” 

She also often appeared to him at the same It was, however, with a sentiment of pleasure 
place where he had seen her appear for a moment, that he laid his hand once more upon books, 
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He turned them over with that thrill of delight 
which he had formerly felt, when knowledge was to | 


him a mysterious and desirable thing. How long 
it was since his eyes had wandered over printed 
characters! Already he was forming projects for 
sweet, holy studies! 

“If ever I leave this place,”’ said he, “TI shall 
be a botanist! There I shall find none of those 
scholastic, pedantic controversies, which mislead 
rather than enlighten. Nature must show herself 
the same to all her disciples ; always true though 
changing, always beautiful though unadorned !” 

And he made himself acquainted with these 
newly-arrived books, their names and titles also. 
There were the Species Plantarum of Linneeus, 
the Institutiones Rei Herbarie of Tournefort, the 
Theatrum Botanicum of Bauhin ; then, the Piy- 
tographia, the Dendrologia, the Agrostographia, 
of Plukenet, Aldrovando, and Scheuchzer ; and 
others in French or Italian. 

Though a little alarmed at this array, so entirely 
scientific, Charney was not discouraged ; and, as 
& preparation for more serious rescarches, he first 
opened the thinnest volume, that he might seck at 
random in the tables for the most pleasing names 
a plant could bear. 

He wished he could make his choice in that 
floral calendar, amongst Alcea, Alisma, Andryala, 
Bromelia, Celosia, Coronilla, Euphrasia, Helvella, 
Passiflora, Primula, Santolina, or any other name, 
pleasing to the lip, harmonious to the car! 

The fear suddenly seized him that his plant 
might bear, with a ridiculous and unpleasing name, 
a masculine or neuter termination, which would 
be entirely at variance with all his ideas respecting 
his friend and companion. 

What would become of the young girl of his 
dreams, if he must apply to her a designation 
such a8 Rumex obtusifolius, or Saytrium Iyos- 
cyamus, or Gossypium, or Cynoglossum, or 
Cucubalus, or Cenchrus, Burus! or even some 
Fronch name, more barbarous still, such as 
Arréte-boouf (rest-harrow), Attrape-mouchie (fly- 
catcher), Herbe & pauvre homme (hedge-hyssop), 
Bec-de-grue (crane’s bill), Dent-de-chien (dog’s 
tooth), Langue-de-cerf (hart’s tongue), or Fleur- 
de-coucou (cuckoo flower) ! Would it not be suf- 
ficient to disenchant him four ever? No! he will 
not risk the trial ! 

Notwithstanding, he resumed cach volume by 
turns, opened it, turned over the Icaves again ; 
was in raptures at the innumerable wonders of 
nature ; was angry at the systematising spirit 
of men, who of this study, which he had hitherto 
found so attractive, had made a science the 
rudest, the most technical, the most confused of all 
sciences. 

During a whole week he endeavoured, by exa- 
mining his plant, to find out its name ; he could 
not succeed. In this chaos of so many strange 
words, thrown from one system to another, be- 
wildered in the midst of this unwieldy and immense 
nomenclature,—a true net of Vulcan, which covers 
Botany with a veil as if to hide her charms, and 
weighs on her almost to suffocation,—in vain he 
consulted all his authors, one after another ; de- 
scending from class to order, from order to family, 
from family to genera, from genera to species, he 
continually lost the traces, and always ended by 
anathematising his faithless guides, who were often 


at variance with each other either on the,general 
character, or even on the use and denomination, of 
each of the parts of a plant. 

In the midst of these investigations, which he 
renewed a thousand times, the little flower, the 
only flower—examined petal by petal, explored 
even into its calyx—suddenly broke off in the hand 
of the examiner—the dissecter, and fell ; carrying 
away with it the projects of study on the fruit, the 
hope of seed, the maternity of Picciola ! 

Charney was in consternation; and, after a long 
silence, apostrophising, with an agitated voice and 
an angry look, the books which he still held open 
upon his knees— 

“She is named Picciola! ” exclaimed he, “ no- 
thing but Picciola, the plant of the prisoner, his 
consoler, his friend! What does she want with 
another name? and why did I wish to know it? 
Fool! what is there, then, no certain remedy, 
in this thirst to know, and can it not be cured ?” 

Then, with an impulse of anger, he seized the 
books he had before him, one after the other, and 
dashed them on the ground. A little paper cami 
from between the leaves of one of them, and fel. 
in the court-yard. Charney immediately picked it 
up. It contained some words recently written, and 
in a female hand. He read the following :— 

Hope, and tell your neighbour to hope, for nei- 
ther he nor you have I forgotten. 


CHAPTER III, 


Cnarnry read and re-read this billet twenty 
times over, Its sense could not be doubtful, for 
amongst women one alone had been for him all 
heart and all devotion; and that woman he had 
scarcely seen, thought he ; he was ignorant of the 
sound of her voice, and if she had suddenly pre- 
sented herself before him, he should certainly 
scarcely recognise her. But by what means, 
eluding the vigilance of his Arguses, had she been 
able to send him these lines? Tell your neigh- 
bour to hope. Poor girl, who dared not name her 
father! Poor father ! to whom he cannot even 
show the remembrance of his daughter ! 

When thinking of that excellent old man, on 
whom he had brought such bitter misfortune, and 
whose sorrow he was prevented from alleviating, 
Charney felt overwhelmed with regret, and in the 
midst of sleepless nights, the idea of Gerhardi 
sadly pursued him. 

During one of these nights, an unaccustomed 
noise was heard above him, in the chamber of the 
upper story, hitherto empty ; and his mind was 
filled with various conjectures, one more absurd 
than the other. 

In the morning Ludovico entered his room 
with an air of business, and though he tried to 
compose his features to discretion, his sparkling 
animated eyes announced great news. 

“ What is the matter ?’’ said Charney, “ and 
what has been passing over my head to-night 1”’ 

“Oh ! nothing, signor count, nothing ; except 
that yesterday an addition of prisoners arrived 
here, and the vacant lodgings will be oecupied.— 
Yes,” pursued he, with a tone of affected com- 
miseration, “ you must share the enjoyment of 
your court with a companion in ore 3 but be 
easy, we only receive good men here. When I say 
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good men,” resumed he immediately, “ I mean 
there are no thieves amongst them. But look, 
here is the new-comer, who is going to pay you 
his visit of installation.”’ 

At this unexpected announcement, Charney 
rose, much surprised, not knowing if he should 
rejoice or be sorry at the change, when suddenly 
he saw Gerhardi enter his chamber. 

Both looked at each other as if they still doubted 
the reality of the meeting ; and at the same instant, 
their hands, united and pressed together, testified 
how warm was the pleasure they experienced in 
seeing each other again. 

«“ Come, come,” said Ludovico laughing, “I see 
that the acquaintance will be very soon made ;’’ 
and he went out leaving the two in an ecstacy, 
gazing on each other. 

After a moment's silence, “ What has re- 
united us, then ?”’ said Charney. 

“ My daughter ! I am sure of it, I cannot doubt 
it; and how could I be deceived? Does not all 
the happiness I experience in life come from her?” 

Charney cast down his eyes with an air of cm- 
barrassment, and his hands strongly pressed those 
of the old man. At length, taking from his box a 
little paper, he presented it to him; “ Do you 
know this writing ?” 

“It is hers!’ cried Gerhardi; “it is my 
dauyhter’s ! my Teresa’s! No, she has not for- 
gotten us; and her promise was not long in being 
realised, since we are reunited. But how did this 
billet reach you ?” 

Charney told him, and then unthinkingly made 

a gesture as if to resume possession of the note ; 
but seeing Gerhardi holding it in his hands, that 
were trembling with emotion—reading it slowly 
word by word, letter by letter, kissing it a thousand 
times, he felt that it was no longer his, and in his 
inmost heart he experienced a vivid sentiment of 
regret, which he knew not how to explain to him- 
self. 
After the first few moments, when they had ex- 
haustedall their conjectures with respect to Teresa, 
her fate, and her present place of residence, Ger- 
hardi, casting his eyes with a feeling of natural 
curiosity over the chamber of his host, stopped 
before each of the inscriptions on the wail. Two 
amongst them had becn modified already ; he 
comprehended the influence of the plant, and un- 
derstood directly the important part it had played 
in respect to the prisoner. In his turn he took 
the charcoal. One of the sentences contained 
these words : 
_ Men are placed upon this world as, later, they 
will be placed beneuth it ; one near another, but 
without links to connect them. To the body this 
world is a populous arena, where men jostle 
against each other on every side; to the heart—it 
is a desert ! 

He added : 

If we have no friends ! 

Then turning affectionately towards his com- 
panion, he opened his arms to him. 

Still agitated with the thoughts that had just 
filled his mind, his heart palpitating, his eyes moist, 
Charney threw himself into them, and both sealed 
that holy bond of friendship by a long and warm 
embrace. 

The next day they breakfasted together, téte-A- 
téte, in the chamber on the first floor, one sitting 


on the bed, the other on the chair, having between 
them the little sculptured table, then holding, be- 
sides the double prison ration, a beautiful trout 
from the lake, craw-fish from the Cenise, a bot- 
tle of excellent wine of Mondovi, and a tempting 
morsel of that delicious cheese from Millesimo, 
known throughout Italy by the name of Rubiola. 
This was a feast for the captives! But Gerhardi 
did not want money, nor the captives complaisance, 
since the new orders had been received. 

An unreserved and affectionate conversation 
was carried on between ‘the two friends. Never 
had Charney so completely or so long enjoyed the 
pleasures of the table; never had a repast ap- 
peared so delicious to him. Certain it is, that if 
exercise and the waters of the Eurotas could sea- 
son the black broth of Sparta, the presence and 
conversation of a friend add much more to the 
flavour of the finest meats. 

Confidence soon followed in its turn. They 
loved each other so well already, though they were 
searcely acquainted! Without any incitement, 
without hesitation, without preamble, only as if he 
were fulfilling the contract of friendship entered 
into the preceding day, Charney related the pre- 
sumptuous labours and the vain follies of his 
youth. The old man then commenced in his turn, 
and in a similar manner confessed the early errors 
of his life. e 


CHAPTER IV. 


GERHARD! was born in Turin, where his father 
possessed a vast manufactory of arms. Piémont 
has always been a passage for the merchandise 
and ideas of France to Italy, as well as for the 
merchandise and ideas of Italy to France. A 
portion of both always remains on the way. The 
wind of France had blown on his father—he was 
a philosopher, a reformer ; the breath of Italy had 
rested on his mother—she was devout to excess. 
As to him, poor child, loving, respecting, listening 
to both with the same confidence, he must neces- 
sarily participate in both their natures, and so he 
did. A republican devotee, he dreamt of a reign of 
religion and liberty, a very excellent alliance cer- 
tainly ; but he had his own peculiar ideas of it, 
and he was only twenty. We are still young at 
that age. 

He was not long in pledging himself to both 
parties. 

At that time, the Piémontese nobility enjoyed 
certain privileges, that were very humiliating to 
the other classes of society. Its members alone, 
for example, could appear in the boxes of the 
theatre, and, could it be believed, dance at a pub- 
lic ball ! for the dance was then considered an 
aristocratic exercise, and the citizens could only 
attend as spectators. 

At the head of a band of young men of the 
city, Giacomo Gerhardi one day publicly attacked 
this singular privilege. He was bold enough to 
establish a plebeian in the midst of the patrician 

uadrilles. The noble dancers were indignant ; 
the plebeians, dancers and spectators, uttered a 
temible cry, claiming the dance for all! To this 
seditious noise other cries of liberty succeeded, and 
in the midst of the tumult which followed, after 
twenty challenges given and refuved, not from 
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cowardice, but from pride, the impudent Giacomo, 
carried away by the warmth of his age and of his 
feelings, struck the proudest and highest-titled of 
his adversaries a blow on his face. 

The insult was great; the powerful family of 
San Marsano swore to be avenged. The knights 
of St. Maurice, those even of the Annunciation— 
all the nobility of the country, in short, who when 
in danger form but one body—now seemed to have 
but one face, so much did each feel himself of- 
fended on his own account. 

By order of his father, Giacomo took refuge with 
one of his relations, the euré of a little village in 
the principality of Masserano, in the environs of 
Bielle. But, notwithstanding his flight, he was 
condemned for contumacy to five years’ exile from 
Turin. The foolish importance given to this affair, 
which was called “ the dancing conspiracy,” raised 
Giacomo in the eyes of his countrymen. The one 
side regarded him as the avenger of the people ; 
the other, as one of those dangerous innovators 
who still dreamt of the independence of Piémont ; 

_and whilst at court this giver of blows was looked 
upon as one of the most active members of the 
democratic party, the poor little conspirator was 
quietly serving mass in the village, and never left 
the church, where he had just received the holy 
communion. 

This stormy opening of a life Which might have 
flowed on so calmly long influenced the fate of 
Giacomo Gerhardi. The old man paid dearly for 
the follies of his youth ; for when he was arrested 
for the pretended attempt on the First Consul, his 
accuse?s did not fail to bring against him the 
sentence formerly passed upon him as a disturber 
and mad republican. 

From the time of his leaving Turin, and during 
his exile, Giacomo allowed that love of equality 
which his father had kindled in his mind to be 
entirely extinguished, while, on the other hand, the 
religious sontiments he derived from his mother 
were developed more and more. He soon carried 
them to excess, and his relation, a good and 
worthy ecclesiastic, whose mind perhaps wanted 
expansion, but whose intentions were good and 
convictions sincere, instead of sceking to control 
this enthusiasm in its commencement, excited it, 
hoping that Christian humility might prove a 
shield to the warmth of his character. He after- 
wards discovered the error in his calculation ; 
Giacomo had no longer any desire, any wish, but 
to enter the church. 

. To ward off this blow, which would have de- 
prived them of their only son, his father and 
mother recalled him home ; and relying on the 
warm affection he felt for them, they managed so 
well, that they persuaded, or rather obliged him, 
by their supplications and tears, to marry. 

Giacomo married accordingly ; but his marriage 
turned out at first very differently from what they 
had expected; he lived with his wife as with a 
sister. She was young and beautiful, and felt the 
tenderest affection for him. He used his influence 
over her heart, he exerted his natural impassioned 


A little distance from the village he inhabited 
rises a chain of heights, the last branch of the Pen. 
nine Alps. At the base of Mount Mucrona, the 
highest peak of these mountains, a little valley, sud- 
denly sinking, dark and sombre, covered with 
vapours, filled with rocks, bordered with preci- 
pices, seems from a distance to answer the descrip- 
tion Virgil and Dante give us of the mouth of hell 
But in proportion as you approach, the rocks 
appear clothed with beautiful verdure pleasing to. 
the eye, the precipices present slopes of a gentle 
inclination, where flowering shrubs climb up the 
beautiful little hills, covered with natural groves ; 
and the vapours, changing their tints with the rays 
of the sun, by turns white, rose, or violet, at 
length entirely disappear. Then may be seen, at 
the bottom of this lovely valley, a lake of about 
five hundred paces wide, fed by the springs, and 
from whence issues the little river of Oroppa, 
which at some distance from thence encircles one 
of the smaller hills of the chain, at the summit of 
which is a church consecrated at great expense to 
the Virgin Mary, by the piety of the people. 
This church’is the most celebrated in the country. 

If we may believe the legend, St. Eusebius, on 
his return from Syria, in this solitary spot depo- 
sited a wooden image of the Virgin, carved by St. 
Luke the evangelist, which he wished to preserve 
from the profanation of the Arians. 

Well, in this little valley, on the point of those 
rocks, on the slopes of those precipices, on the 
borders of that lake and river, on that mountain, 
in that church, at the foot of that image, Giacomo 
Gerhardi passed five more years of his life, entirely 
forgetting the world, his friends, his family, his 
wifé, his mother, for the Virgin of Oroppa ! 

Ignorant that credulity is not belief, that super- 
stition leads to idolatry, and that all excess estranges 
us from God, it was not the celestial Mary, the 
mother of Christ, that he adored ; it was his own 
virgin ! his virgin of the mountains. His daysand 
his nights passed away in prayer, in weeping 
before her fur imaginary faults, for his heart was 
like that of a child. In vain his relation, the 
good curate, more and more alarmed at this ex- 
cessive fervour, sought to bring him back to rea- 
son: he could do nothing. In vain to distract him 
from this engrossing and dangerous prepossession, 
he proposed his visiting other places where the 
virgin was honoured ; what mattered to Giacomo 
Our Lady of Loretto, and St. Mary of Bologna, or 
of Milan! it was only the material object, the 
image, the piece of black worm-eaten wood that he 
adored, and not the holy woman it so unworthily 
represented. This fecling of enthusiasm only lost 
in depth to gain in extent. 

The Virgin of Oroppa had around her her suite 
of saints, both male and female. 

Amongst them Giacomo had distributed all the 
celestial powers, all the attributes of the Divinity. 
Of one he asked to dissipate the hail-clouds, which 
sometimes descended on his mountain from the 
heights of Mount Mucrona ; of another, to soften 
his mother’s sorrow, or to sustain his wife under 


eloquence, ‘not to make her comprehend the hap- | her trials; of this, to watch over his sleep ; of that, 


piness of the domestic ties, but the charms of a 
religious life. 


| to defend him against temptation ; the same with 
He succeeded so completely, %o | the rest; and his devotion became an impure poly- 


well, that a year after their union, the young wife theism,—his mountain of Oroppa an Olympus, 


retired into a convent, and he returned to the en- 
virons of Bielle. 


where God alone had no place ! 
Imposing upon himself the most severe penances 
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and privations, he fasted, he macerated his body, 
sometimes remained three days without taking 
food, and would then sink into a state of exhaus- 
tion, which he honoured by the name of ecstacies. 
He had visions and revelations ; he thought, like 
some Quietists, that by subduing his material na- 
ture, he was able to render his soul visible; he held 
conversations with it; and his health was de- 
stroyed, his reason lost: he was mad ! 

One day he heard a voice coming from on high, 
ordering him to go and convert the heretical Vau- 
dois, some remains of whom still’ existed, not far 
from him, in the Valais. He set out, crossed the 
country watered by the Tesino, attajned the sum- 
mit of the great Alps, on the side of Monto Rosa ; 
but suddenly shut in by winter, in the midst of a 
tribe of herdsmen, he was obliged to pass several 
months sheltered under the wide roof of a chalet, 
for the accumulating snows had stopped up all the 

asses. 

This chalet, called in the country Jos strablas, or 
the stables, was an oblong building, five hundred 
feet in length, open only on the southern side, and 
covered closely in every other part with strong 
planks of pine, cemented with gums, resins, mosses, 
and lichens. In the cold season, men, women, 
children, and flocks all collected together there, 
under the direction of the most ancient of the 
tribe. In the centre of the habitation, a fire, con- 
stantly kept up, boiled an cnormous cauldron, 
where, sometimes in turn, sometimes together, 
they prepared for the community, dricd vegetables, 
bacon, mutton, quarters of chamois, or cutlets of 
marmot, which they ate with chesnut bread; and 
or wine they had a sourish liquor composed of 
several kinds of whortle-berries fermented. 

Their numerous occupations—the care of the 
Aocks and children, preparing cheeses, spinning 
hemp—making agricultural instruments, that later, 
during the fast-fleeting sunimer of those climates, 
they might force their rocks to give them fruits— 
forming clothes of sheepskin, baekets of bark, 
little elegant articles of larch or sycamore wood, 
destined for the towns, kept the whole population 
of the chalet employed. They were laborious but 
gay, and mingled laughter and songs with the 
sound of axes, wheels, and hammers. ‘There, 
labour seemed a pleasure ; study and prayer were 
considered duties and recreations. ‘They sang 
their holy songs with harmonious and practised 
voices ; the old taught the young reading and 
arithmetic ; to the better prepared, music, and 
even a little Latin: for civilisation in the High 
Alps, like its vegetation, is preserved under its 
snow, at least among these tribes, and it is not 
uncommon to see, on the return of spring, min- 
strels and schoolmasters descend from these s/ables 
to the villages of the plains, and spread instruc- 
tion and pleasure at the foot ofthe mountain. 

The hosts of Giacomo were Vaudois. 

For a missionary this was a fine opportunity ; 
out at the first word he pronounced on the sub- 
ject of his mission, the chief of the family, an old 
octogenarian, less respectable even from his age 
than from his labours and virtues, by which every 
instant of his life had been marked, imposed silence 
upon him. 

“Qur fathers,” said he, “ have suffered exile, 
dispersion, death even, rather than consent to 
worship images ; do not hope then to do with us, 


what ages of persecution could not accomp!is) 
with them. Stranger, you are here, obliged te 
live under our roof; pray in your way, we will 
pray in ours 3 but unite your efforts with ours in 
the common labours ; for here, far from the noises 
and distraction of the world, idleness would kill 
you. Be our companion, our brother, as long as 
the snows surround us. Then, when the roads are | 
free, you may quit us, if it seem good to you, with- 
out blessing the hearth that warmed you, without 
even turning to salute those who have lodged and’ 
fed you. You will owe them nothing; you will 
have worked for them ; and if the balance be an— 
our side, God will discharge it.” 

Obliged to submit, Giacomo remained during , 
five months with these good people ; during five : 
months he was a witness of their virtues ; during ' 
five months, morning and evening, le heard the 
devotions they addressed to the one God. His | 
mind, ceasing to be excited by the objects of his , 
exclusive worship, became calm ; aud when that 
prison which the ice had closed behind his foot- 
steps was opened by the sun, at the aspect of tha 
sun, and the magnificence of nature, from which 
he had been sevcred for so long a time, and which 
displayed itself to him from the top of the Alps, 
the idea of an Eternal and All-powerful Ruler ; 
entered fully and vividly into his mind, and re- ° 
sumed its usurped place. 

The arrival of the early birds—the sight of the | 
first plants, which appeared covered with tlowers 
from beneath the snow—the murmurings of the 
swarms of bees around them, all excited transports 
of joy and love in his heart. 

A whole volume would not be sufficient to de 
scribe the numerous and varied sensations that 
Giacomo then experienced. The good old man 
had felt attached to him ; he knew little of books 
of science, but he had added his own observations 
to those of his fathers, and was delighted to explain 
to him the Creator by the creation. At length, 
from that asylum, before which he had presented 
himself with his head full of fanaticism and into- 
lerance, the converter went away almost entirely 
converted. The habit of employment, the sight.ot 
a family, led back Giacomo’s ideas to the duties 
he ought to fulfil, He hastened to the parlour of 
his wife's convent. It would again require a com- 
plete history to relate the means he was obliged to 
use to reconquer that heart which he himself had 
formerly repulsed, This history will perhaps be 
worth telling another time. 

In short, after unheard-of efforts to tear his 
wife from her cloistral life, to destroy himself the 
effect of his former lessons, his earlier instructions, 
Giacomo Gerhardi, restored to reason, to happi- 
ness, to rational belief, became the best of hus- 
bands, and some years after the happiest of 
fathers, 

Twenty-five years of wisdom and virtue redeemed 
his errors. 

On his return to Turin, in the midst of his own 
family, he created by his industry occupations 
worthy of him. He possessed a tolerably good 
fortune, which business might have considerably 
increased, if his benevolence had not swallowed 
up his gains. Jt was so delightful to him to do 
good! The love of his fellow-creatures filled his 
heart with joy, and the study of Nature added an 
inexhaustible charm to his life. Animated nature, 
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above all, excited his curious investigations ; and 
as God is great even in the least of his works, 
insects, offering themselves most readily to the 
hand of the religious philosopher, obtained the 
preference over the other productions of the Divine 
Artist. And thus it was that later, during his 
days of captivity, old Gerhardi gained from J.udo- 
vico the singular appellation of the fly-catcher. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tux two captives had soon no secrets from each 
other. After having rapidly gone over the prin- 
cipal events of their existence, they resumed it in 
detail, to impart to each other the slightest emo- 
tions that had marked its course. They also talked 
of Teresa, but at that name Charney felt embar- 
rassed, and the blood would mount to his forehead ; 
the old man himself became pensive, and a moment 
of silence, sad and solemn, always followed the 
recollection of the absent angel, 

More willingly, they interrupted their recitals 
by some grand discussion on a point of morality, 
or by observations on the caprices of human 
nature. The philosophy of Gerhardi, always gen- 
tle and consoling, made happiness consist in love 
of our neighbour ; while Charney, often in opposi- 
tion to him, could not comprehend how this warmth 
of indulgence and tenderness could be maintained 
for man, in spite of the injustice and persecutions 
one the virtuous Piémontese had suffered from 
them. 

“ But,’ said he to Gerhardi, “did you not then 
curse those men, the day when, after having shame- 
fully calumniatcd you, they deprived you of your 
liberty, and of tho sight of your child ?” 

“The fault of some should not fall on all! 
Those even who have injured me—who knows !|— 
might not they, deceived by appearances, blinded 
by political fanaticism, have acted sincerely? Be- 
lieve me, my friend, we must think of the evils we 
have endured with the thought of pardon in our 
hearts, Which of us does not require it for him- 
self? Which of us has not mistaken error for 
truth? The apostle John said, ‘God is love. Oh! 
how beautiful and true is this word! Yes, it is 
by loving that we rise to God, and that we derive 
from him strength to support misfortune. If I 
had entered prison with a feeling of hatred towards 
mankind, I should certainly have died of despair. 
But no! Heaven be praised, these painful senti- 
ments were far from me. The remembrance of 
80 many kind friends, faithful in my misfurtunes— 
so many hearts that have suffered from my suffer- 
ings, made me still love my fellow-creatures ; and 
the worst moment of my captivity was that when 
the sight of man was denied me !” 

“What! did they use such severity towards 
you ?’’ said Charney. 

“ At the first moment of my arrest,’’ pursued 
his new friend, ‘‘I was taken to the citadel of 
Turin, put in solitary confinement, shut up in a 
subterranean gallery, where the jailors even could 
not communicate with me. They passed my food 
through a revolving box, and, during one long 
month, nothing came to interrupt this silent soli- 
tude. You must know what I experienced then, 
fully to comprehend how truly, notwithstanding 
all the reveries of our savage philosophers, a state 


of society is the natural statg of the human race, 
and what privation he endures who is condemned 
to perfect solitude! Not to see a human being! 
to live without being supported by one look, with- 
out one voice sounding in your ear. To clasp 
no hand in yours! To lay your head, your 
breast, your heart, only on cold and insensible 
objects, it is frightful ; and the strongest reason 
would sink under it. One month, one eternal 
month ! passed thus away with me. Even at its 
commencement, when my turnkey came every two 
days to renew my provisions, the noise merely of 
his footsteps caused me inexpressible- joy. I 
waited the moment with anxiety. I exclaimed 
‘Good day’ to him through the iron door that 
separated us, but he did not reply ; 1 endeavoured, 
during the rotation of the box, to catch a glimpse 
of his face, hands, or even his clothes. could 
not succeed, and ] was in despair. Had he borne 
upon his features the signs of cruelty and vice, I 
should have thought him beautiful. Would he 
have extended his hand to me, were it only to have 
repulsed me, I should have blessed him. But, 
nothing! nothing! I only saw him the day of 
my removal to Fénestrella. My only distraction, 
my only pleasure, my only company then were 
little spiders, which 1 observed for whole hours ; 
but I had already observed them so often! I 
made friends of them, for I crumbled my bread to 
fecd them. Rats, also, were not wanting in my 
dungeon ; but these animals have always inspired 
me with dread, and an invincible disgust. I fed 
them also as well as I could, while defending my 
self from thcir approach and contact. However, 
the care that I took of my spiders, the terror even 
with which my poor villanous rats inspired me, 
was not sufficient to occupy me, and despair over- 
whelmed me when thinking of my daughter !” 

Charney sighed, Gerhardi comprehended what 
was passing in his mind, and resuming the calm- 
ness of his demeanour, hastened to continue. 

“ Good fortune ere long came tome! Light 
came to my gallery by a dormer window, strongly 
barricadoed by an iron cruss (it was before that 
cross of my prison I performed my morning and 
evening devotions); a sloping shade which widened 
towards the outer end, was set up before this win- 
dow, and only permitted my eyes to reach the 
upper extremity of a large piece of wall built to 
connect two bastions. Above me was situated the 
keep of the citadel. One day—Celestial Provi- 
dence, how I thank thee for it !—the shadow of a 
Man was suddenly thrown upon that part of the 
wall that was within my sight. The person I 
could not see, but I guessed his movements by 
those of the shadow. That shadow went and 
came, It was that of a soldier recently placed as 
sentinel on the platform of the keep. I distin- 
guished the cut of his coat, his epaulettes, the form 
of his cartouche-box, the point of his bayonet, the 
waving of his plume. How can I tell you, as 
friend, the joy with which my soul was filled ! 
was no longer alone ! a companion had just ar- 
rived! The next day, the following days, the 
shadow thrown by the soldier reappeared on the. 
wall, his shadow or that of another! But at least 
it was always a man, one of my fellow-creatures, 
who lived, who moved there, under my eyes! I 
observed and followed the passing and repassing 
of the shade ; I placed myself in correspondence 
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with it, I walked along my gallery in the same 
direction as the soldier along his platform. When 
they came to relieve guard, I suid ‘adieu’ to the 
departing, ‘good day’ to the coming sentinel, 
whose turn of duty it was. I knew the corporal ; 
I soon knew all my military guardians by their 
outline: shall I confess it? for some I felt unac- 
countable preferences. According to their atti- 
tude, their step, the slowness or vivacity of their 
motions, I endeavoured to guess their age, their 
character, their feelings. One hurried his steps, 
turned his musket rapidly in his hand, or moved 
his head in measured time: he was doubtless 

oung, and naturally gay; he was singing, or amus- 
ing himself with dreams of love. Another passed 
with his head bent, sometimes stopping ; and lean- 
ing both his arms on his piece, he would remain 
long in a melancholy attitude : he was thinking of 
his absent mother, of his village, of all he had left 
behiud him! His hand was lifted to his face, per- 
haps to dry a tear! And these were the dear 
shades for whom I felt affection ; I was interested 
in their fate, I formed wishes and prayers for 
them. And thus new feelings of tenderness arose 
in my heart and consoled it. Believe me, my 
friend, we must love our fellow-creatures ; we 
must love them with all our souls ; for thus alone 
can we secure happiness,” 

“ Excellent man!’’ said Charney, much touched, 
who would not love you! Why did L not know 
you sooner! My life might have been changed. 
But ought I to complain?) Have I not found here 
what the world refused me, a devoted heart, a 
solid support, virtue, truth ; you and Picciola !"’ 

For in the midst of all these effusions Picciola 
was not forgotten. The two companions had 
constructed together, near it, a larger, pleasanter, 
more commodious bench than the first. They sat 
on it beside one another, opposite the plant, and 
they would imagine they were all three convers- 
ing. This bench they called the bench of confer- 
ence. It was there the simple, modest man 
endeavoured to be eloquent, that he might be per- 
suasive ; to be persuasive, that he might be useful ; 
and natural eloquence and persuasion did not fail 
him. That bench was the bench of the school, 
the chair of instruction. ‘here were seated the 
professor and the pupil ;—the professor, he who 
knew the least, but who knew the best; the professor 
was Gerhardi, the pupil Charney, the book Picciola! 


ane ceo 
CHAPTER VI. 


THrY were reposing on their accustomed seat. 
Autumn was approaching. Charney, losing all 
hope of seeing his Picciola flower again, was speak- 
ing to his friend of his regret for the fall of her 
last blogsom; and he, to supply the lossas much as 
he could, laid before him # general view of the 
fructification of plants. 

There, as elsewhere, the print of a Divine hand 
is shown in all the acts of nature. Gerhardi told 
how some plants, with large spreading leaves, that 
would stifle each other, by growing near together, 
have their seeds furnished with plumes, that the 
wind may more easily disperse them ; how, when 
the plumes are wanting, these seeds ripen in pods, 
provided with an elastic spring, which suddenly 
starting at the moment of their maturity, throws 


them to a distance to separate them. Plumes 
and springs are feet or wings which God has. 
given them, that each may choose its place in 
the sun. 

What eye can follow, in their rapid flight 
through the agitated air, the membranous fruit 
of the elm—that of the maple, pine, and ash, 
whirling about in the atmosphere, in the midst 
of a cloud of other seeds, whose lightness is suf- 
ficient to raise them, and appear to be hastening 
of their own accord to meet the birds whose 
hunger they are to appease. 

The old man also explained how water-plants 
—plants destined to ornament the streams or 
adorn the edges of ponds—have their seeds so 
formed, that they may float on the water, and 
plant themselves on the sides of the banks, or 
pass from one shore to another; how, when their 
weight draws them to the hottom, it is that they 
require to grow in the bed of the river, or the 
slime of the marsh, as the flags and reeds, that 
come up like an army of lances from the bosom of 
the stagnant waters, and the briliant watcr-lilies, 
which, while their roots are in the mud, rise to 
the surface, and spread their round shining leaves 
on the bosom of the stream, with their beautiful 
white or golden flowers. And he told him also 
of the loves of the Vallisneria, separated from her 
husband, which lengthens hersclf by extending 
the spiral cord that serves for her footstalk, to 
flower above the water; whilst her spouse, desti- 
tute of that faculty of extension, violently breaks 
the bands that retain him, to rise and blossom 
beside her, and die in fertilizing her. 

“ What! do these things exist,” cried Charney, 
“and men in general do not dcign to turn their 
eyes towards them!” 

This was one of the old man’s lessons. 

“My friend,’ said his companion to him 
one day, as they were sitting together on the 
bench of conference, “have the insects which 
you have made your favourite study offered as 
muny wonders to your observation as Picciola 
to me?” 

“Quite as many,” replied the professor. “ DBe- 
lieve me you will not thoroughly appreciate your 
Picciola till you have made acquaintance with 
those little animated beings that sometimes come 
to visit her, and fly and hum around her. Then 
you will sec those numerous relations, those 
secret laws that connect the insect with the plant, 
as the insect and the plant to the rest of the 
world: for all is born from the same Will, all is 
governed by the same Intelligence! Newton 
has said, the universe was created by a single 
effort. Hence that harmony, that general uni- 
son, which cannot be understood in its vast 
whole, but which nevertheless exists.” 

Gerhardi was going on to develop his ideas, 
when stopping suddenly, he fixed his eyes on 
Picciola, and kept an attentive silence for some 
moments. 

A butterfly of rich colours had alighted on 
one of the branches of the plant, its wings agi- 
tated with a peculiar quivering. 

“ What are you thinking of, my friend ?” 

“T am thinking,” replied the professor, “that 
Picciola will assist me in replying to your 
former question. Look at that butterfly. At 
the moment I am speaking, it is obliging your 
plant to form ar. engagement with it. Yes, for 
it has placed its hope of future progeny on one 
of its branches.” 

Charney bent forward to see if this were so. ~ 
The butterfly fied away, after having covered its 
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eggs with a gummy juice, capable of fixing them 
firmly on the bark of the plant. 

ed Well,” replied Gerhardi, “is it by chance or & 
fortunate accident that it has come to confide to 
Picciola its precious deposit? Take ¢are how you 
believe it! Nature has reserved a species of plant 
for each Fe sen of insect. Every plant has its 
guest to lodge and nourish. Now, understand what 
there is remarkable in the act of this butterfly. 
It was at first a caterpillar itself, and while a 
caterpillar it fed on the substance of a similar 
plant to that ; it afterwards went through its trans- 
formations, and, faithless to its first affections, it 
flew indifferently to any flower, to suck the juices 
of its nectaries. Well, when the moment of ma- 
ternity is come to it, to that butterfly that has 
not known its mother, and will not see its children 
(for its work is accomplished, and it will dic), to 
that butterfly, that consequently experience can- 
not have instructed, it comes to confide its eggs to 
the plant, like that which nourished itself under 
another form, and in another season. It knows 
that the little caterpillars will come from the eggs, 
and for them it has forgotten the wandcring habits 
of a butterfly. Who then has taught it this? 
Who then has given it the remembrance, the rea- 
soning and faculty of recognising that plant whose 
foliage now is no longer what it was in spring? 
Practised eyes are sometimes deccived, but the 
butterfly never !’’ Charney was going to express 
his surprise. “Oh! this is not all!” inter- 
rupted Gerhardi. “Now, examine the branch 
which it has chosen. It is one of the oldest and 
strongest; for the new shoots, weak and tender as 
they are, may be destroyed by the winter frosts, or 
broken by the wind. This it also knows. Again, 
who then has taught it ?” 

Charney was in amazement. “ But,’’ said he, 
“pardon me, my friend ; I fear lest you should be 
deceived by some illusion.” 

“Silence, sceptic !” cried the old man, with 
one of his intelligent smiles ; “ you will perhaps 
believe what you sec. Attend to me well. Pic- 
ciola is going to play her part in her turn ; this 
does not refer to the foresight of the insect only, 
but to that of nature, to one of those laws of har- 
mony which I spoke of just now, and which 
obliges the plant to accept the legacy of the butter- 
fly. In the approaching spring we shall be able 
to verify this prodigy tagether,” said he, rcpress- 
ing a sigh addressed to his daughter. Then, 
when the first leaves of Picciola shall show them- 
selves, the little larve enclosed in the eggs will 
hasten to break their shells. You know, douht- 
less, that the buds of different shrubs do not open 
at the same time, and also the eggs of the different 
kinds of butterflies are not hatched on the same 
day ; but here a law of unity regulates the burst- 
ing forth of the plant, by that of the insect. Ifthe 
larvee came before the leaves, they would find 
nothing to feed upon ; if the leaves became ma- 
tured before the birth of the little caterpillars, 
they would be unable to feed on them’ with their 
feeble jaws. It cannot but ke so; Nature never 
deceives! Each plant follows in its progress the 
course of the insect it is to nourish ; the one opens 
its buds, when the other opens its eggs ; and after 
having grown and strengthened together, toge- 
ther they will open their flowers and their 
wings.” 





* Picciola! Piccicla!” murmured Charney 
“thou hast not then told me all!” . 

Thus from day to day succeeded these delight- 
ful instructions, and when the evening came, the 
captives embraced while saying adieu, and re- 
turned to their chambers to wait there for sleep, 
or to think, often unknown to each other, of the 
same object—the daughter ofthe old man. What 
had become of her since the order of the cap- 
tain forcibly exiled her from the prison of her 
father ? 

Teresa had at first followed the emperor to 
Milan ; but she soon learned by experience that it 
is sometimes more difficult to cross an antecham- 
ber than an army. However, the friends of Ger- 
hardi, stimulated by her entreaties, again redou- 
bled their efforts, and promised before long to put 
an end to his captivity ; and Teresa more tranquil 
had retraced the road to Turin, where a relation 
offered her an asylum. 

The husband of this relation was librarian of the 
city ; it was he whom Menou commissioned to 
make choice of the books to be sent to the fortress 
of Fénestrella. The nature of these books enabled 
Teresa easily to guess for whom they were des- 
tined. Hence, in one of the volumes, the inser- 
tion of that little note, whose mystic style could 
compromise neither her father, nor her protégé. 
She was ignorant then that her father and Char- 
ney were more than ever separated from cacl: 
other, and when the news reached her by the very 
messenger who had taken the books, terrified for 
the consequences of such complete solitude to her 
father, one single thought above all others oceu- 
pied her.mind—the reunion of the two captives ! 

Not only did she address letter upon letter to 
the governor of Piémont, but she also interested 
the principal inhabitants of Turin in her cause, 
and even the wife of Menou. He had sufficient 
motives for not opposing a prolonged resistance to 
such numerous and pressing solicitations, and all 
that she asked was granted to Teresa. 

Some time after, when, on being presented to the 
governor of Pi¢mont by Madaine Menou, she offered 
her thanks, and poured out to him the expression 
of her gratitude, the old general, pleasingly sur- 
prised at secing her—touched by that eloquence of 
filial tenderness which flowed from her lips, lost 
for an instant his usual roughness, and taking her 
affectionately by the hand, said,— 

“ Come and see me sometimes, or rather come 
and see my wife. Perhaps, before a month she 
may have some good news to give you !” 

Teresa immediately thought the favour to be 
granted was, her being allowed to return to Fénes- 
trella, and pass part of her time in the prison with 
her father ; she threw herself at the feet of the 
general, and thanked him a thousand times with a 
countenanec radiant with happiness. 

Beneath one of those beautiful suns of October 
which recall those of spring, Gerhardi and Charney 
were sitting on their bench. Both silent and pen- 
sive, and leaning on the ends ‘of their rustic seat, 
they might have been supposed indifferent to one 
another, if at times the eyes of the count had 
not turned, with an expression of interest and 
anxiety, towards his companion, who was entirely 
sunk in a deep reverie. The features of Gerhardi 
were rarely shaded by so dark an appearance ot 
sadness. Charney might easily deceive himself on 
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the cause that gave rise to it, and he was de- 
ceived, 

* Yes, yes!” exclaimed he, suddenly breaking 
a long silence ; “ captivity is horrible! horribie ! 
when it is not merited ! to live separated from 
what we love !” 

Gerhardi raised his head, and, in his turn, rousing 
himself from the meditation in which he had been 
sunk, said,— 

“ Separation is the great trial of life 5 is it uot so, 
my friend ?” 

“{, your friend !’’ replied the count; does 
that name suit me? Isit not I who have separated 
you from her? can you forget it? Ah! you do 
not deny it, you were thinking of your daughter ; 
and while thinking of her, you could not turn 
your eyes towards mine. When those thoughts 
come, I can well believe the sight of me must be 
odious to you.” 

“ You deceive yourself strangely on the cause 
of my reverie,” said the old man. Never, per- 
haps, did the remembrance of my daughter present 
itself to my mind with more consolation than to- 
day, for she has written to me, and I have her 
letter !” 

“Can it be possible! She has written to you ? 
They have permitted it.’ And Charney drew 
near the happy father, with an emotion of joy 
immediately repressed. “ But does that letter 
tell you any melancholy news, then ?” 

«“ No—quite the contrary.” 

“ Then, why this sadness ?” 

“ Alas ! what would you, my friend? man is thus 
made. Regret always mixes with our dearest 
hopes. Our happiness here below casts its 
shadow before it, and it is on that shadow our 
eyes first rest. You speak of separation! Here, 
take this letter ; read it; and you will soon guéss 
why, this morning, a feeling of sadness came over 
me near you.’’ 

Charney took the letter, and held it some time 
without opening it. His eyes fixed on Gerhardi, 
he seemed to be endeavouring to guess what it 
contained by the features of his dear compazaion ; 
then he examined the direction, and was touched 
on recognising the writing. At length, opening 
the paper, he tricd to read it aloud ; but his voice 
trembled, and the words died on his lips ; he 
stopped, and finished the letter to himsclf. 

He read as follows :— 

“ My pear FatHer,—This note that you now 
hold in your hands, kiss it a thousand and a thou- 
sand times ; a thousand times have I kissed it, 
and there is a complete harvest for you to gather 
from it.” 

“Oh! I have not failed to do so,” murmured 
Gerhardi, “ dear child !” 

Charney continued— 

“Jt is to you, as to me, a vivid satisfaction, is 
it not, to be permitted at length to correspond ! 
We owe eternal gratitude to General Menou for 
it! It is he who has at length ended the silence, 
that, perhaps more even than distance, separated 
us. May he be blessed! Henceforth, at least 
our thoughts will fly to meet each other: I shall 
tell you my hopes, and they will sustain you ; 
you will tell me your sorrows, and, when weeping 
over them, I shall think myself weeping near you. 
But, dear father, if a greater favour still should 
he in reserve for us !—Oh! pray suspend for a 


few moments reading this letter, and, before going 
farther, prepare your soul for the sudden joys 
there remain for me to tell you !|—Father, suppose 
I may soon be allowed to return to you !—to see 
you from time to time, to hear you, to surround 
you with my cares ; during two years this happi- 
ness satisfied me, and thén captivity appeared light 
to you. Well, if my hope should be realised, 
soon I shall return to those walls whence I was 
exiled.” 

“She is returning. What! here, to be with 
you?” interrupted Charney, with a cry of joy. 

“ Read, read,” said the old man sadly. 

Charney read again the last sentence, and con- 
tinued— 

“Soon I shall return to those walls whence I 
was exiled! You will be happy, very happy, I 
am sure of it. Rest, then, a Jittle on this con- 
soling thought. Your daughter, your Teresa, begs 
you to do so | do not hasten to reach the end of this 
letter too quickly. Violent emotions are some- 
times very dangerous. Have I not said enough 
to yout Charged to accomplish your wishes, did 
an angel descend from heaven, you would not 
have dared to ask more from him ; I, too exacting 
perhaps, before he resumed his flight, would have 
interceded with him for your liberty—your com- 
plete deliverance. At your age it is so sad to 
live away from your native country ! The banks 
of the Doria are so beautiful; and, in your garden 
on La Colline, the trees, planted by my dead 
mother and my poor brother, have so greatly 
flourished! There, their memory dwells more 
than anywhere else! Then, you must so regret 
your friends—your friends whose generous efforts 
have so well aided my weak endeavours.—Oh ! 
my father, my father ! the pen burns my fingers ! 
my secret will escape. It has certainly escaped 
already. Oh! I implore you, arm yourself with 
strength and constancy, for this is the happiness 
that is coming. In a few days I shall rejoin 
you, no longer only to soften your captivity, but 
to end it. No more to remain with you for cer- 
tain hours, and within the bars of a prison, but to 
bring you out with me—free and proud. Yes, 
proud ! for you will have a right to be so; for 
your faithful Delarue and Cotenna have not ob- 
tained a pardon for you, but justice, reparation ! 

« Adieu, my dearest father: oh! how I love 
you, and how happy I am ! “ Trnesa.” 

There was not a word in this letter, a single 
word of remembrance for Charney. This absent 
word he had sought for with agony during the 
whole time he was reading the letter; and yet, 
notwithstanding the disappointment he felt at not 
finding it, it was an exclamation of joy that first 
broke from him. 

“ You will be free, then!” cried he. “ You 
will be able tu repose under the trees, and see the 
sun rise !” 

s Yes,” said the old man, “I am going—to quit 
ou! And this is the shadow that precedes my 
appiness to obscure it !” ; 

‘«* And what matter !’’ replied Charney, proving 
by the vehemence of his feelings, and his generous 
forgetfulness of himself, how capable he had be- 
come of comprehending true friendship. “ You 
will be restored to her at last. She will have 
ceased to suffer by my fault. You will be happy. 
And I shall no longer feel at the bottom of my 
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heart that weight which has oppressed me ! 
During the few moments that remain for us to pass 
ether, we shall, at least, be able to speak of her.” 
hese latter words he uttered in the arms of 

his old friend. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue idea of the approaching separation seemed 
to redouble the mutual tenderness of the two cap- 
tives. Always together, they were never tired of 
those long and instructive conversations on the 
bench of conference. 

There was a certain subject however, one of 
very deep interest, which Gerhardi sometimes 
attempted to touch upon, and which Charney, on 
the contrary, always avoided. The old man 
attached too much importance to it, to let himself 
be easily discouraged. For if he succeeded, he 
should leave him with less regret. One day an 
occasion for returning to it presented itself. 

* Do you not admire,’ said his companion to 
him, “the fate that has united us two here ; we 
who, separated from one another by the countrics 
in which we were born, imbued with opposite pre- 
judices, by very different routes had arrived at 
the same point—denial of the Divinity? ’’ 

“ Against that latter articlo 1 defend myself,” 
said Gerhardi, smiling: “ to forget is not to deny.” 

“ Granted ; but which of the two was the more 
blind, the more to be pitied ? ’”’ 

“ You!” said the old man, without hesitation ; 
“yes, you, my friend. All excess may conduct 
mun to his ruin, doubtless ; but in superstition 
there is belief, there is passion, there is life. In 
incredulity all is dead. The one is the river 
turned from its true course ; it inundates, it over- 
whelms, it displaces the vegetable fostering mould, 
but it is impregnated with its substance, and car- 
ries it with it ; it may be able later to repair the 
disasters it has caused. The other is drought, 
sterility ; it kills, it burns, without the hope of 
future benefit ; of the soil it makes sand, of the 
opulent Palmyra a ruin in a desert! Incredu- 
lity, not content with separating us from our 
Creator, loosens the links of society, and even 
those of family ; by depriving man of his dignity, 
it pauses around him isolation and desertion, 
and leaves him alone—alone with his pride! I 
have said justly ; a ruin in a desert!” 

** Alone with his pride !’’ repeated Charney, in 
& low voice, his elbow leaning on the arm of the 
bench, his head sunk on his hand. “The pride 
of human science! Why, then, is man so pleased 
to destroy the elements of his happiness, by wish- 
ing to penetrate, to analyse them? Even if he 
should owe that happiness to a lie, why seek to 
raise the mask, and hasten voluntarily to meet 
the ruin of his illusions? Is truth, then, so de- 
lightful? Will science be sufficient for his ambi- 
tious desires? Fool! it was thus with me. I 
am but a worm! I said, then, to myself, a worm 
destined to annihilation ; but, pluming myself on 
my dunghill, I was proud of knowing it. I was 

roud of my naked weakness. I had doubted 
ppiness and virtue ; but, before annihilation, 
my scepticism stopped. I believed. My degrada- 
tion became glorious to me, since J had discovered 
it. And had I not good cause to congratulate 
myself! In exchange for my fine discovery, I 


had only given my kingly mantle and my treasure 
of immortality !” 

The old man held out his hand to his companion. 

“The worm, after having crawled upon the 
earth,’’ said he, “after having fed on witter leaves, 
after having dragged itself through the mud of the 
morass and the dustof the roads, will construct 
its chrysalis, a transient tomb! whence it will come 
forth, transformed and purified, to fly from flower 
to flower, to live on their perfumes ; and then, 
displaying its brilliant wings, it will rise towards 
heaven! Is not the history of the worm ours in 
fact ?” 

Charney shook his head. 

“ Incredulous !” replied Gerhardi, reproving 
him by a smile characterised by sadness ; ‘* you 
see your malady was greater than mine. The 
cure is longer. Have you, then, forgotten the 
lessons of your Picciola ?” 

“No,” said Charney, with a grave, impressive 
voice ; “I confess God! I now believe in that 
First Cause which Picciola has revealed to me ; in 
that Etcrnal Power, the admirable Regulator of 
the universe ! But your comparison of the worm 
refers to the future destiny of man, and what 
proves that?” 

“What proves it? his mind! 7hatis all future, 
and bears him constantly onward. His life is con- 
sumed in ceascless desire ; even he turns in spite 
of himself towards that unknown pole that attracts 
him ; for is his most glorious portion a fruit of 
the earth? Where are the people amongst whom 
ideas of future life have not existed? And why 
should not that hope be realised? Can the mind 
of man go farther than the power of God? What 
proves it {—I will not bring the authorities of 
revelation and the holy scriptures; convincing to 
me, they would be without force for you, as the 
wind which impels the vessel on its way can do 
nothing against the immobility of the rock ; for 
the rock has no sails to receive it, and its base is 
fixed in the earth. But, my friend, should we 
believe in the immortality of matter, and not in 
the eternity of that intclligence which serves to 
regulate our judgment on matter itself? What! 
virtuc, love, genius, can all these come to us by 
the affinities of certain terrestrial, insensible mole- 
cules? Can that which does not think make us 
think? What! can brute matter create intelli- 
gence, when intelligence directs and governs 
matter? Then, the stones also should love and 
think. Speak, speak ; answer !’’ 

“ That matter may be endowed with thought,” 
replied Charney, “the English Locke appeared 
inclined to suppose. There is contradiction in his 
opinions, for he denies innate ideas, while admit- 
ting instinctive knowledge.” Then interrupting 
himself, he exclaimed, laughing, “ Take care, my 
friend! Do you wish to draw me again into that 
labyrinth of quicksands, metaphysics ?” 

“ T do not understand anything of metaphysics,” 
said Gerhardi. 

“ And I not much,” answered Charney. “ It is 
not, however, from want of having devoted time to 
them. But let us leave a discussion which can only 
be useless or fatal. You are convinced, keep your 
convictions. They are dear to you, I know; sup- 
pose I were to shake them ?”’ 

‘You cannot do so, and I accept the trial.” 

“ What have you to gain by it?” 
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“ To bring you back entirely to consoling faith. 
You cited Tacks just now ; I only know one fact 
respecting him: it is, that constantly, and on the 
bed of death, he declared the only real happiness 
for man was in a pure conscience, and the hope 
of a future life!” 

* I can understand how pleasant it is to pour 
out beforehand the draught of immortality, but 
my reason refuses to allow me to take a share. 
Do not let us talk of it more, believe me.’’ 

Both kept a constrained silence. 

At that moment, something that was flying about 
above their heads suddenly settled before them 
on the leaves of the plant. It was a greenish 
beetle, a beautiful striped buprestis, with white 
wavy bands and a narrow ae 

“ Here, my friend,’ said Charney, “here is 
something to interest us. Reveal some more of 
the wonders of God to me !” 

Gerhardi touk the insect, carefully examined it, 
seemed to reflect; then suddenly his features 
were animated as with hope and triumph! One 
might have said an irresistible argument had just 
fallen from heaven; and resuming at first his pro- 
fessor’s tone, but raising it gradually in proportion 
as the secret motive of the lesson became more 
apparent, 

“J, the fly-catcher,” said he with apparent gaiety, 
“T ought, I know, to confine mysclf within the 
limits of my modest studies. Iam not a savant !” 

“ The most enlightened mind, the best stored 
with science,” replied Charney, “ quickly perceives 
the bounds of its intelligence and strength, when 
it wishes to penetrate too far into things mysterious 
here below. Genius itself is worn out and de- 
stroyed, before it can make the true light burst 
forth !’’ 

“ We ignorant people,” replied the old man, 
“ go to the point by the easiest and shortest way ; 
we simply open our eyes, and God is revealed to 
us in the sublimity of his works.”’ 

“ On this point we are agrced,”’ said Charney. 

“« Let us pursue our way, then! A simple plant 
has been sufficient to make you comprehend that 
Intelligence which governs the world ; a butterfly 
has given you a glimpse of the law of universal 
harmony : now this pretty buprestis, which has life 
and motion also, and whose organisation is even 
superior to that of the butterfly, will conduct us 
perhaps farther. You have yet only read one 
page of the immense book of nature; I am going 
to turn over the leaf.” 

Charney drew near, and, with a very attentive 
ih in his turn examined the insect the old man 

eld. 

*“ You see this little being. Had it the power 
of creating, all human genius could add nothing to 
its organisation, so well is it calculated for its 
wants, and the end that has been assigned it. It 
has wings to transport itself from one place to 
another, elytra above its wings to protect them 
and defend it from injury from hard bodies. It 
has besides a breast covered with a cuirass—cyes 
guarded with a network of mail that the thorn of 
the eglantine or the sting of an enemy may not 
praises its sight. It has antennee, to examine the 
obstacles that present themselves ; living by the 
chase, it has swift feet to reach its prey—hard, 
strong, mandibles to devour it, to dig in the earth 
to make its abode, to deposit its booty or its eggs. 


If a dangerous adversary dare attack it, it keeps 
in reserve an acrid and corrosive liquid which 
will soon send it away. An innate instinct has 
from the first taught it the means of providing its 
food, and constructing a habitation ; to make use 
of its instruments and its arms. And do not 
think that other insects are less favoured than this. 
All have had their part in the magnificent distri- 
bution of the gifts of Nature. Imagination is ap- 
palled at the variety and multiplicity of the means 
employed by her to secure fhe existence and du- 
ration of these infinite small races. Now let us 
compare, and you will see that this frail creature 
will furnish sufficient to establish the immense 
line of demarcation which separates man from the 
brute ! 

“ Man has been thrown naked upon the earth; 
weak, incapable of flying like a bird, of running 
like a stag, of erceping like a serpent; without 
means of defence, in the midst of terrible enemies, 
armed with claws and fangs ; without the means 
of braving the inclemency of the seasons, in the 
midst of animals covered with wool, scales, or fur ; 
without shelter, when every other has its den, its 
burrow, its nest, its shell ; without arms, when all | 
are armed around him and against him. Well! 
he has asked of the lion his cave for a dwelling, 
and the lion has retired before his glance ; he has 
spoiled the bear of his fur, and it was his first 
clothing ; he has torn his horn from the bull, 
and formed it into his first cup. Then he 
searched the earth to its inmost parts, to seek the 
instruments of his future power: of a rib, of a 
sinew, and a reed, he has made himself arms ; and 
the eagle, that at first, seeing his weakness and 
his nakedness, prepared to seize him for its prey, 
struck in mid air, falls dead at his feet, only to 
furnish him a feather as an ornament for his head- 
dress ! 

“ Auungst animals, is there onc, a single one, 
who could live and preserve its life under such 
conditions? Let us divide, for a moment, the 
workman from his work ; let us separate God from 
nature. Well! Nature does all for that insect, 
and nothing for man. It is that man must be 
the offspring of intelligence, much more than that 
of matter ; and God, in granting him this celestial 
gift, this ray of light, a portion of the divine fire, 
created him weak and miserable, that he might 
make use of it, and that he might be obliged to 
find in himself the elements of his greatness ! ” 

“ But, my friend,” interrupted Charney, “ what 
good then has this faculty, self-called divine, done 
to our species? Superior to animals under so 
many relations, we are inferior to them under 
many others; and that insect itself, whose wonders 
you have just detailed to me, is it not worthy to 
excite our envy, and to raise in us a sentiment of 
humility rather than of pride ?” 

“No; for animals in their important actions 
have never varied. Such they are, such they 
have always been; what they know they have 
always known If they are born perfect, it is that 
there can be no progression amongst them. They 
do not live by their own impulse, but by that given 
them by the Creator. Thus, from the commence- 
ment of the world, the beavers have built their 
huts on the same plan, the caterpillars and spiders 
have spun and woven their cocoons and their webs 
in the same form: the cells of the bees have 
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always formed a regular hexagon ; and lion-ants 
have always traced, without a compass, circles and 
spiral lines. The character of their industry is 
uniformity and regularity, that of the industry of 
man is diversity ; for it comes from free and crea- 
tive thought. Now, observe. Of all the beings 
of creation, man alone has memory, preseritiment, 
an idea of duty and hidden causes, reflection, love ! 
He alone is determined by reason, and not by in- 
stinct ; he alone can catch a glimpse of the uni- 
verse in its whole ; he alone anticipates another 
world ; he alone knows life and death !” 

“ Without doubt,” said Charney ; “ but again, 
is what distinguishes him from animals so much 
to hisadvantage, then Why has God given us 
reason that misleads, science which deceives us % 
With our high intelligence, we are often objects of 
pity to ourselves! Why is the only privileged 
being, also the only one liable to error? Why 
have we not the instinct of animals, or animals 
our reason ?’’ 

“ Tt is that they were not created for the same 
end. God does not expect virtue from them. 
Grant them reason, the liberty of choice in their 
dwellings and in their food, and you instantly de- 
stroy the equilibrium of the world. The Creator 
has decreed that the surface of the globe, and even 
its inmost parts, should teem with animated beings, 
that life should beeverywhere. And accordingly, 
in the plains, in the valleys, in the forests, from 
the summits of the mountains to their abysses, on 
the trees as on the rocks—in the scas, in the lakes, 
in the rivers, in the streams, on their banks or in 
their beds, in the sands—as in the swamps—in 
every climate, in every latitude, from one pole to 
the other, all is peopled; all move in harmony 
with each other. In the depths of the desert, as 
behind a blade of straw, the lion and the ant are 
at the post that has been assigned tothem. Each 
has his part, each has his place marked out before- 
hand ; each moves there in its appointed circle, 
each is there confined within its own limits, for it 
was necessary that all the squares of this immense 
chess-board should be filled; they are so; none 
ean leave his place without dying. Man alone 
goes everywhere, and lives everywhere ; he crosses 
the oceans and the deserts ; he plants his tent on 
the sand, or constructs his palace on the shores of 
the lake ; he lives in the midst of the snows of 
our Alps, as under the tropical suns ; he has the 
world for a prison !” 

“ But if this world is governed by God,” said 
Charney, “ why 80 many crimes in the bosom of 
human society, and so many disasters in nature ¢ 
{ admire with you the sublime distribution of 
created beings ; my reason is overwhelmed before 
this vast whole ; but when my eyes turn towards 
man—” : 

“ My friend,” interrupted the sage, “do not 
accuse God either of the errors of man, or the 
eruption of a voleano: he has imposed on matter 
eternal laws, and his work is accomplished without 
his being anxious if a vessel sinks in the midst of 
a tempest, or a town disappears under an earth- 
quake. What matter to him a few existences 
more or less! Thinks he then of death! No! 
but to our soul he has left the care of regulating 
itseif ; and what proves it, is the independence of 
our passions, I have shown you animals obey- 
ing in all things the instinct which directs them, 


having only blind impulses, possessing only quali- 
ties inherent in their species : man alone forms 
his virtues and his vices; he alone has free-will, 
for him alone this earth is a world of trials. 
The tree of happiness, which we cultivate here 
below with so many efforts, will only flourish for 
us in heaven. Oh! do not think that God can 
change the heart of the wicked, and will not ; that 
he can leave the just in sorrow, without reserving 
for him a recompense. What could he then have 
willed in creating us? If we were in this world to 
receive the reward of our virtues or our crimes, 
all prosperity would be honourable, and a thunder- 
bolt would be a death of infamy !” 

Charney was struck with surprise on hearing 
this simple man suddenly attain to eloquence 
from the depth of his convictions ; he followed his 
eye, he admired his noble countenance, on which 
shone all the splendour of a religious soul; and in- 
voluntarily he felt moved and affected. 

* But,” said he in a low voice, “why has not 
God given us a certainty of our immortality ?” 

“ Has he willedit? Ought he to will it?” replied 
the pious man, rising with dignity, and laying his 
hand affectionately on the shoulder of hiscompanion. 
“ Doubt may, perhaps, be necessary to humble the 
pride of our reason. What would be virtue if its 
reward were certain beforehand? What would 
become of free-wili } The mind of man is immense, 
not infinite ; it is at once expanded and contracted. 
It is expanded to make him comprehend his dig- 
nity, and enable him to rise to God by the con- 
templation of his works ; it is contracted to make 
him feel his dependence on that same God. Man 
here below can only see a part, faith does the 
rest—-My God! My God!” exclaimed Gerhardi, 
clasping his hands with fervour, and raising to- 
ward heaven his eyes, wet with tears—* grant me 
thy strength to raise this fallen spirit, who wishes 
to rise towards thee. Lend me thy aid to assist 
this immortal soul, now ignorant of itself, to re- 
sume its flight. Let my words be persuasive, 
since my heart is convinced. But here, what can 
an advocate do to the cause, where all nature 
brings its unanimous testimony? Is there even so 
much as that necessary? A flower, an insect, is 
sufficient to proclaim thy Almighty power, to 
reveal to man his future destiny. Oh! let this 
plant here finish its work. Is it not, my God, 
like all thy creatures, enlightened by thy sun, and 
fertilised by the breath that emanates from thec ¢” 

The old man then appeared to forget himself in 
a silent ecstacy—doubtless he was praying in- 
wardly ; and when he turned towards his oom- 
panion, he found him with both his hands on the 
back of the rustic bench, his head resting on 
them, and his features also presenting an expres- 
sion of holy meditation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the purified heart of Charney, the bloo 
flowed more calmly; in his enlightened mind, 
softer, more consoling, more affectionate thoughts 
succeeded each other. Thus, like the Pié. 
montese sage, he felt a e desire to expand 
his soul in tenderness ; he then thought with de- 
light on beings whom, by links of gratitude or 
friendship, he could attach to himself. Amongst 
these, Josephine, Gerhardi, and Ludovico first 
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offered themselves to people his celestial world. 
Then, like shadows, two female forms appeared on 
the extremities of this rainbow of love that had 
come after the storm, as we see in the pictures of 
some churches, two seraphim, their heads bent 
forwards, their robes floating, their wings half 
spread to mark the limits of Eden. 

One of these shades was the fairy of his dreams, 
Picciola the young girl, that pure image born of 
the perfumes of his flowers ; the other, the angel 
of his prison, his second Providence, Teresa 
Gerhardi. 

By a strange contradiction, the first, which only 
existed in idea, alone offered itself to his memory 
under a clear, distinct, and fixed form. He saw 
her slightly contract her brow, her eye sparkle, 
her lips smile. Such she had appeared to him in 
his dreams, such he had always found her. As to 
Teresa, his cyes having never rested upon her, 
or at least believing he had never seen her, but 
through an illusion, when, in his transports of gra- 
titude, he invoked her as herself, under what fea- 
tures could she appear before him! The seraph 
had her face veiled; and if Charney wished to turn 
aside the veil, it was still the countenance of Pic- 
ciola that appeared—Picciola multiplying herself 
suddenly, whatever he might do, to receive the 
homage of the heart destined for her rival. 

One morning, the prisoner, when quite awake, 
thought himself completely a prey to this singular 
hallucination. The day was just begun. Already 
up, he was thinking of Gerhardi. This latter sup- 
posed his liberation was near, and his adieu of the 
evening had been expressed with such touching 
indications of sorrow, that the count had not been 
able to sleep during the night, so much did the 
idea of this separation agitate him. After having 
walked some time up and down his room, his cyo 
turned mechanically towards the bench of con- 
ference where, the evening before, he had con- 
versed of the daughter with the father, when in 
the court of the prison, on that same bench, 
through one of the grey fogs of autumn, he sud- 
denly saw a young woman sitting. She was 
alone, and appeared to be attentively considering 
his plant. 

Charney immediately thought of Teresa.-- of her 
arrival, 

‘* TS is she,” said he; “and I am going to see her 
for a moment, then never to see her more! and 
my old companion will follow her ! ” 

As he said this, the young woman turned her 
head towards him, and the countenance which he 
then perceived was again, and again, and always, 
that of Picciola ! 

In amazement, he passed his hand over his 
brow, his eyes—touched his clothes, the cold bars 
of his window, to assure himsclf that this time he 
was not in a dream. 

The young woman rose, advanced a few steps 
towards him, and smiling—confused—saluted him 
with a timid gesture. Charney did not reply 
either to this gesture, or to that smile ; he looked 
fixedly on the graceful form that moved through 
the mist ; it was the very same which he had for- 
merly seen in the fétes he gave to Picciola—the 
same features that constantly pursued him in his 
thoughts and reveries; and supposing himself at- 
racked by a feverish delirium, he threw himself on 
his bed to recover his senses. 


Some minutes after his door opened, and Ludo- 
vico entered. 

“Alas! alas! good and bad news! signor 
count,” said he; “one of my birds is going to fly 
away, not over the walls, but through the door. 
So much the better for him, s0 much the worse for 

ou !”’ 
ar What ! is it then for to-day 2” 

“T think not, signor count: however, it cannot 
be long, for the act is signed in Paris, they say, 
and it must be on the road to Turin. At least 
the Giovana told her father so before me.” 

“ What! ” cried Charney, half rising from his 
bed ; “she is arrived ? she is here ?” 

“ At Fénestrella since yesterday in the even- 
ing, with a permission in proper form to come 
amongst us: unfortunately, the orders do not 
allow the drawbridge to be lowered so late for 
a woman. She was obliged to put off her visit till 
to-day. I knew it very well, myself, but I took 
care not to tell the poor old man : he would not 
have closed an eye through the night, and the 
time would have appeared too Jong, if he had 
known his daughter was so near him! This 
morning she was up before the sun, aud came with 
the dawn, to wait, in the midst of the fog, at the 
gate of the citadcl, the worthy creature of a.good 
God!"’ 

* But,” interrupted Charney, astonished and 
confused, “ has she not remained some time in the 
court, sitting on the bench ¢” 

And he hurried towards the window, cast a 
glance into the court, and turning towards Ludo- 
vico, said-: 

“ She is there no longer !” 

“ Certainly not; she is there no longer, but she 
was there,” replicd he. “ Yes, she staid there 
while I went up to prepare the good inan for the 
visit ; for people sometimes die of joy. Joy, as it 
seems, resembles strong liquors : a little drop at a 
time is good ; but we must not empty the gourd at 
a single draught. Now, they are together, very 
happy both, and I, seeing them so full of joy, per 
Bacco! I felt suddenly sad. I thought of you, 
signor count—of you, who would soon have to re- 
main without a companion; and I am come to 
remind you, that you still have Ludovico, and 
Picciola also. She is beginning to lose her leaves, 
but that is the effect of the season ; we mst not 
despise her for that.” 

And he went away, without waiting for Char ey’s 
reply. 

As to him, not yet recovered from his surpr se 
and emotion, he endeavoured to explain this sin- 
gular vision, and began aot length to think that the 
sweet image assumed by Picciola the young girl, 
might have been no other than that of Teresa, 
half seen by him formerly at the little grated 
window, and the remembrance of which had 
doubtless been unconsciously retraced in his 
dreams. 

Whilst he was reasoning thus, the murmur of 
two voices reached his ear from the top of the 
stair, and he heard a light, timid foot gliding 
down the steps, scarcely touching the stone, by the 
side of the well-known one of the old man. This 
regular sound soon ceased, at his door. He started, 
but Gerhardi alone appeared. ; 

“She is here,” he said, “and waits you by the 
plant.” 
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Charney followed him silently, without having 
the power to articulate a word, and his heart full 
of constraint and sadness, rather than pleasure. 

Was it the embarrassment of presenting him- 
self before a woman to whom he owed everything, 
and towards whom he could not acquit himself? 
Did he remember the manner in which that morn- 
ing he had received her smile and salute? Then 
as the separation approached, did he feel his 
courage and his resignation fail? Whichever of 
these causes it might be, and perhaps of many 
others also, when he presented himself before her, 
in his manners, in his language, no one could 
have recognised the brilliant Count de Charney ; 
the ease of the man of the world, the firmness of 
the philosopher, had given place to a stammering 
awkwardness, to which Teresa, no doubt, owed 
that appearance of coldness and reserve which 
was shown in her answers and manner. 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Girhardi 
to place his daughter and friend on an equal foot- 
ing with one another, the conversation at first 
only turned on the common-places of hope and 
consolation for the future. Recovered from his 
first agitation, Charney only saw indifference on 
the calm features of the Turinaise, and easily per- 
suaded himself that in the services she had ren- 
dered him, she had only obeyed the impulse of her 
own adventurous character, or the command of 
her father. 

Then he almost regretted having seen her ; for 

frould he find again, when thinking of her, all her 
xymer charm? Whilst they were sitting all 
three on the bench, Gerhardi contemplating his 
daughter, and Charney uttering some cold words 
without meaning, as Teresa was turning towards 
her father, a large medallion that hung round her 
neck, and had been hidden in a fold.of her dress, 
escaped. Charney saw on one side of it the 
white hairs of the old man, and on the other a 
dried flower, carefully preserved between the silk 
and the crystal, It was the flower that he him- 
self had sent by Ludovico. 

What ! that flower—she had kept it, preserved 
it preciously, near the hair of her father !—of her 
father whom she adored! The flower of Picciola 
no longer shone in the hair of the young girl ; it 
reposed on her heart! That sight entirely changed 
Charney's feelings. He again examined Teresa, 
as if she had just undergone a metamorphosis, 
and he discovered what he had nut before seen. 
In fact, her face, turned towards her father, was 
enlightened with a double expression of tender- 
ness and serenity ; she appeared then beautiful 
as Raffaelle’s virgins are beautiful—as pure and 
loving souls are beautiful! Charney slowly fol- 
lowed with his eye that graceful, animated profile, 
where gentleness and strength, energy and timi- 
dity, harmonised so well together! It was long 
siice he had contemplated a human face s0 
resplendent with the light of youth, beauty, and 
virtue! He was enchanted with the sight ; and 
after having glanced over the elegant form of 
her neck, shoulders, and figure, his eyes returned 
to the medallion, on which they earnestly fixed. 

* You have not, then, disdained my poor pre- 

‘sent?’ said he, in a low voice ; but low as he spoke, 
Teresa turned quickly towards him, and her first 
impulse was to replace the ornament ; but, at the 
same time, and in her turn, she examined the 


change that had passed over the features of the 
count, and both blushed at the same time. 

“What is the matter, my child?” asked Ger- 
hardi, seeing her emotion. 

‘“ Nothing,” said she; and immediately resum- 
ing, a8 if she feared denying to herself a pure and 
honourable feeling ; “it was the medallion. Here ; 
my father, is your hair.’’ Then turning towards 
Charney—* See, sir, here is the flower that I 
received from you, and which I keep,—which I 
shall always keep!” 

There was in her words—in the tone of her voice 
—in that instinctive modesty which induced her to 
address her explanation to her father as well as to 
the stranger—so much at once of frankness and 
modesty, an expression so tender and so chaste, 
that Charney felt a delight such as he had never 
before experienced. 

The rest of the day passed in the expression and 
effusions of a friendship which seemed to increase 
every minute. Setting aside the secret attraction 
that draws us towards each other, intimacy always 
procecds in proportion to the time we know per- 
mitted us to accomplish the circle of our new 
affections. 

Charney and Teresa had never spoken before 
that day; but they had thought so much of one 
another, and so few hours remained ‘to them per- 
haps! Thus, when Charney, from a feeling solely 
of etiquette and politeness, was going to retire, 
wishing, he said, after so long an absence, to leave 
the father and daughtcr quite alone to the happi- 
ness of their reunion— 

“You quit us!” cricd Teresa, retaining him 
by a look, whilst Gerhardi stopped him with his 
hands. ‘ Are you, then, a stranger to my father 
—or to me?” added she, in a tone of pleasing 
reproach, 

The better to make him comprehend how little 
his presence constrained her, she began to detail 
all she had done from her quitting Fénestrella, 
and the means she had employed to unite the two 
captives. Having finished her recital, she begged 
Charney to commence his, and to tell her the em- 
ployment of his time, and his occupations with 
Picciola. 

He then began the history of the first period of 
his captivity ; his weariness of mind, and his 
manual labours ; the welcome arrival of his plant, 
its progressive devclopment ; and Teresa, with a 
gay and curious air, pressed him with questions 
on each of his discoveries. 

Seated between the two spcakers, Gerhardi, hold- 
ing, in each of his hands, the hand of the daughter 
who was just restored to him, and of the friend he 
was going to leave, listened and looked at them, 
by turns, with a mingled feeling of joy and sad- 
ness. But sometimes the hands of the old man 
approached each other, and consequently those of 
Charney and Teresa. Then the two young people, 
agitated and embarrassed, with speaking looks, 
were silent with their voices. At length, the 
young girl, without any appearance of prudery or 
affectation, gently disengayed her hand, and laying 
it on her father’s shoulder, carelessly leant her 
head on it, in a graceful attitude, nd smilingly 
turned her eyes towards Charney to ask him to 
continue. 

Emboldened and led on by 80 much grace and 
self-possession, he came at length to the relatior 
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of his dreams beside his plant. I have said that 
these were the great events of his life during his 
solitude. He spoke of that simple, attractive 
young girl, in whom Pieciola was personified ; 
and whilst with warmth, with transport, he 
sketched her portrait, the countenance of Teresa 
gradually lost its smile, and her bosom heaved 
while listening to him. 

The narrator took care not to name the true 
model of the sweet image ; but, finishing the his- 
tory and misfortunes of his plant, he described 
the moment when, by order of the commandant, 
the dying Picciola was going to be torn from the 
earth before his eyes. 

“Poor Picciola!” cried Teresa ; “ah! thou 
belongest to me also, dear little one ! for I con- 
tributed to thy deliverance !”’ 

And Charney, transported with joy, thanked her 
in his heart for that adoption, which thus esta- 
blished a holy community between him and her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHARNEY certainly would very willingly and for 
ever have renounced liberty, fortune, the world, 
if his days could have thus flowed on in prison— 
between Teresa and her father. That young girl 
._—he loved her as he had never loved. That sen- 
timent,—at once passionate and gentle, bitter and 
soothing, like an acid fruit which pleases the mouth 
while irritating it,—until then a stranger to his 
soul, now took possession of it. It was revealed 
to him by the agonies of an unknown joy, by emo- 
tions of tenderness which comprehended all things 
—G<cd, man, and the whole of nature. He felt as 
‘hough his mind, heart, bosom, were expanding 
and enlarging to contain the hopes, the projects, 
the sensations, which were crowding upon him. 

The next day all three were again in the court, 
by the side of the plant—the two friends on the 
bench, Teresa opposite to them on a chair, which 
Ludovico had had the forethought to bring down. 

She had brought some female work with her 
—embroidery ; and, happiness on her features, 
her countenance coloured with the hue of health 
and pleasure, her head following the movements 
of her needle, raising her eyes at the same time 
with her hand, she cast her smile by turns on her 
father and Charney, throwing in some gay, trifling 
observations in the midst of their grave conversa- 
tion. Then, at length, she rose, and, without 
caring for pngetea| the two thinkers, she 
pressed her father in her arms, and kissed his 


grey hair. 
Phat conversation which she interrupted was 
not resumed ; Charney fell into deep meditation. 
Was he loved by Teresa? At this inquiry, 
which he addressed to himself, two opposing feel- 
ings agitated him at the same time : he feared to 
believe it—he trembled to doubt it. She had pre- 
served the flower-he had given, and had promised 
to keep it for ever ; she was agitated when, in the 
evening, their hands approached on the old man’s 
knees ; her bosom heaved at the recital of his 
passionate dreams ; but those words, uttered in so 
tender a voice, were spoken before her father. 
What interpretation could he give to those flatter- 
ing a of pity, interest, and devotion ? 
Had she not given him proofs of it, long before 


this interview, when their eyes had not yet met— 
when they had never exchanged a word? Fool ! 
fool ! who believes so easily he has a place in that 
heart, which is entirely filled by a sentiment of 
filial tenderness, and mistakes the modest shrink 
ing of a maiden for the palpitations of love. 

hat matter? he loves her ; he will love her 
long—for ever; and for a phantom, henceforth 
insufficient, substitute that angelic reality. 

That love he will lock up in his own heart ; to 
seek to make it shared would be a crime. Why 
should he poison so fair a future? Are they not 
destined to live separated from each other ;—she 
free and happy in the midst of a world where she 
will not be long in choosing a husband ; he alone, 
in his prison, where he must remain with Picciola 
and his eternal remembrances of an instant ! 

Thus the part of Charney was soon taken ; from 
that day, from that moment, he will affect indif- 
ference towards Teresa, or at least he will wrap 
himself up in the false semblance of calm, tran- 
quil friendship. Woe to her, woe to both, if she 
loved him ! 

Full of these fine projects, when he roused him- 
self from his reflections, he heard the father and 
daughter carrying on a lively conversation. 

She was entirely occupied by the prospect of 
her father’s approaching deliverance, and appeared 
to be trying to convince the old man of it, who, 
either feignedly or from conviction, was affirming 
that the year would certainly end before his cap- 
tivity. 

“I know the delays of Court ; so little a thiag 
is sufficient to suspend the justice or good inten- 
tions of powerful men !” 

“If it be thus,’’ said Teresa, “to-morrow I 
will return to Turin to hasten the execution of 
their promises.” 

“© Why should we be in such a hurry?” said 
Gerhardi. 

“What ! do you then prefer your confined dark 
room, and this wretched court, to your house and 
beautiful gardens of La Colline ?” 

This disposition evinced by Teresa, the kind of 
impatience she showed to leave Féncstrella, ought 
to have pleased Charney, by proving to him that 
he was not loved, and that the danger he dreaded 
for her was far from being imminent. Yet what 
favourcd his wishes so well, distressed him so 
much as to make him at once forget his intended 
part. He affected neither indifference, nor calm, 
tranquil friendship. A prey to painful vexation, 
he could not help showing it; but Teresa did not 
appear to pay any attention to him, except to joke 
with him on his silence and discontented air; and 
again she resumed her arguments to prove that if 
the decree was much longer delayed, she must 
immediately go to Menou, and even to the Em- 
peror, to Paris, if necessary ! 

She, usually so considerate, so reserved, seemed 
suddenly under the influence of an incomprehen 
sible desire to jest and talk. 

“ What is the matter with thee this morning ?” 
said her father, quite astonished to see her thus 
gay before the poor captive whom they were so 
soon going to leave behind them. 

Charney knew not what to think of her. 

It was that Teresa also had made the same re- 
flections as Charney. The day before she had not 
felt the approach of love, but she had discovered 
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that it had long been in her heart. Like Charney, 
she would willingly accept it for herself, with its 
risks and its perils; but, like him also, she dreaded 
it for the other; and this joy of loving, this fear of 
being loved, led her into those contradictions to 
hergelf, and that profusion of words, by which she 
strove to stifle the feelings of her heart. 

But soon all these efforts, all this attempt to 
disguise their true sentiments, suddenly failed of 
themselves on both sides at once. Calmly atten- 
tive to the accounts of Gerhardi, who was telling 
them how often he had known prisoners, whose 
pardon had been publicly announced, vainly wait 
the effect of it during whole months, they suffered 
themselves to be convinced with pleasure, with 
delight ; it might have been said that henceforth 
and for ever, that prison might serve them for an 
asylum, 80 many projects succeeded one another 
for the next and for the following days, and that, 
united there with their guardian angel, the cap- 
tives now had but one thing to drcad—liberty for 
one only ! 

All three having recovered their serenity, the 
philosophers had resumed their discussions, and 
Teresa her embroidery and joyous conversation. 

A pale ray of sunshine sulivened the court, and 
lightened up the countenance of Teresa ; the wind, 
which was rising, slightly agitated the folds and 
ribands of her collar; and, for an instant suspend- 
ing her work, her head thrown back, shaking her 
hair from her brow, she seemed delighting in air, 
Hight, and happiness, when suddenly the little door 
of the yard opened. 

Captain Morand, followed by an officer and 
Ludovico, came to notify to Gerhardi that the act 
of his liberation was arrived. Gerhardi was to 
quit the prison immediately ; a carriage waited 
near the glacis of the place, to transport him and 
his daughter to Turin ! 

On the entrance of the commandant, Teresa had 
risen. She soon sunk again upon her chair, took up 
her work, and, in the look that she then threw on 
Charnoy, he might have seen how rapidly were 
effaced from that noble countenance the lively 
colour and the joyous smiles. But Charney him- 
self remained on the bench, with his head bowed 
down while thoy were communicating to Gerhardi 
the papers which re-established him in his honours, 
and restored him to liberty. The preparations for 
departure could not be long. 

udovico had already come down from the 
chamber of the former prisoner, with the trunk 
containing his effects. The officer waited to ac- 
company him to Turin. The hour of separation 
was come. '‘l'eresa rose again, and appeared oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to put her work into her 
bag, and arranging her collar; then she tried to 
draw on her gloves; she could not do 1t, 

Charney now, summoning all his resolution, aa- 
vanced towards Gerhardi, and opened his arms : 

“ Adieu, my father ! ’’ 

* My son ! my dear son !” sobbed his old com- 
panion—“Courage—depend on us— adieu! adicu!” 

He pressed him some time to his bosom, then 
suddenly loosening him from his ombrace, he 
turned towards Ludovico, and the better to hide 
nis emotion, addressed to him some last useless 
recommendations for him whom he left alone. 
Ludovico made no answer, but offered his arm to 
the old man, who required support. 


In the mean time, Charney approached Teresa, 
to take leave of her also. One hand on the back 
of the chair,’ her eyes fixed on the ground, she 
stood melancholy and motionless in her place, as 
though she would never quit that residence. When 
she saw Charney beside her, she recovered herself, 
and looked at him some moments without saying 
anything. He was paleand dejected, and words 
seemed to fail his lips. Suddenly forgetful of her 
resolutions, she stretched her hand towards the 
plant of the captive. 

“ Tt is our Picciola whom I take to witness,” 
said she : she could articulate no moré. . 

One of her silk mittens, which she held in her 
hand, dropped: Charney picked it up, impressed a 
kiss upon it, and silently returned it to her. 

Teresa took the mitten, and with it dried the 
tears that gushed from her eyes, and then returned 
it to Charney, with a last look of love, a last smile 
of hope. 

“ Au revoir!” she exclaimed, and she led 
her father out of the little court. 

The count followed them with his eves; they 
were gone; the little door had long closed between 
them and him; and he remained as if petrified, his 
eye fixed on that spot, and his hand still convul- 
sively pressing to his heart the little mitten of 
Teresa ! ; 


CONCLUSION. 


A PHILOSOPHER has said that greatness must be 
lost to be appreciated: he might have said the 
same of fortune, of happiness, of all those pleasant 
advantages to which the mind so easily becomes 
habituated. 

Never did the prisoner so fully value the wisdom 
of Gerhardi, the virtues and charms of his daugh- 
ter, as after the departure of his two guests. Deep 
dejection succeeded to the vivid excitement of a 
day. The efforts of Ludovico, the cares that Pic- 
ciola claimed, were not sufficient to remove it ; yet 
those germs of strength and of morality, drawn 
from the source of his sweet studies, at length pro- 
duced their fruit, and he recovered his spirits. 

During the struggle his character was perfected. 
He had at first blessed his solitude, which permit- 
ted him to converse with himself of his absent 
friends ; afterwards he saw with joy some one 
come and sit on the bench where the old man’s 
place had remained empty. 

Of his new companions, the first and the most 
assiduous was the chaplain of the prison, that good 
priest whom he had,formerly repulsed so harshly. 
Informed by Ludovico of the deep sadness to which 
the prisoner was a prey, he presented hinisclf, 
forgetful of the past, to offer his consolations ; and 
they were received with gratitude. Better dis- 
posed towards mankind, Charney was not long in 
,0ving him ; and the rustic seat again became the 
bench of conference. The philosopher praised the 
wonders of his plant, and those of nature; he re- 
peated the lessons of the old Gerhardi : the priest, 
without entering into the discussion of dogmas, 
spoke of tite sublime morality of Christ, and each 
derived support from the otker. 

The second visiter was the commandant of the 
fortress, Captain Morand. Known better, he was 
a very good sort of man, with his heart in a mili 
tary situation; that is to say, he only tormented 
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bis people by word of command ; he almost recon- 
ciled Charney to subaltern tyrants. 

At length Charney paid his adieu to the abbé 
as well as to the captain. One fine day, when he 
least expected it, the gates of the prison were 
opened for him also. 

On his return from Austerlitz, Napoleon, en- 
treated by Josephine, who perhaps had had some 
intercessor with her for the prisoner of Fénestrella, 
had an account given him of the seizure that had 
been made there. They brought the linen manu- 
scripts to the emperor, which had been deposited 
in the archives of the minister of justice ; he looked 
over them himself, and, after a mature examina- 
tion, declared aloud that the Count de Charney 
was a madman, but a madman henceforward harm. 
less. “He who can thus prostrate his intellect 
before a blade of grass,” said he, “may make an 
excellent botanist, but no longer a conspirator. I 
grant him pardon ; let his estates be restored to 
him ; and let him cultivate them himself, if such be 
his good pleasure !” 

Charney then, in his turn, quitted Fénestrella ! 
But he did not go alone. Could he separate him- 
self from his first, his constant friend! After hav- 
ing had it transplanted into a large box well filled 
with good earth, he brought his Picciola away in 
triumph ;—Picciola, to whom he owes his reason ; 
Pieciola, who has saved his life; Picciola, from 
whose bosom he has drawn his consoling convic- 
tions ; Picciola, who has made him acquainted with 
friendship and love; Picciola, in short, who has 
just restored him to liberty ! 

And as he was crossing the drawbridge of the 
fortress, a large, rough hand was suddenly extended 
towards him. Signor count,” said Ludovico, 
stifling strong emotion, “ give me your hand ; now 
we can be friends, since you are going, since you 
quit us, since we shall not sce one another again ! 
—Thank God !” 

Charney threw himself on his neck—* We shall 
see one another again, my dear Ludovico ! Ludo- 
vico, my friend !’’ And after having embraced 
lim, after having pressed his hand a hundred 
times, he left the citadel. 

He had passed the esplanade, left behind him 
the hill on which the fortress was situated, crossed 
the bridge thrown over the Clusane, and was al- 
ready turning for the road to Susa: a voice was 
still raised, erying aloud from the ramparts, 

“ Adieu, signor count! Adieu, Picciola !" 

Six months after, a rich equipage stopped before 
the state prison of Fénestrella. A traveller got 
out,and asked for Ludovico Ritti. It way the old 
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captive, come to pay a visit to his friend the jailor.. 
A young lady leant her two hands affectionately 
on the arm of the traveller. That young lady was 
Teresa Gerhardi, countess of Charney. Together 
they visited the court, and the chamber, formerly 
inhabited by ennui, incredulity, and hopelessness. 
Of all the despairing sentences that had blackened 
the white walls, one only remained: 

“ Science, talents, beauty, youth, fortune—all 
here below, are powerless to bestow happiness.” 

Teresa added, “‘ Without Jove !” 

A kiss that Charney imprinted on her brow 
confirmed what she had thus written. 

The count had come to beg Ludovico to be god- 
father to his first child, as he had been to Picciola ; 
and he found that he must hold himself in readi- 
ness towards the end of the year. 

Their mission accomplished, they returned to 
Turin, where Gerhardi expected them in their 
beautiful domain of La Colline. 

Near his own private apartments, in the centre 
of a rich bed, enlightened and warmed by the rays 
of the rising sun, Charney had placed his plant, 
that no other might interfere with its growth. 
By his order no strange hand was to interfere with 
it, its culture, its health. He had forbidden it. 
ie alone was to watch over it. It was an occu- 
pation, a duty, a debt, imposed by his gratitude. 

How rapidly the days passed on then! Sur- 
rounded by large gardens—on the borders of a 
river—under a beautiful sky, Charney tasted the 
life of the happy of the world. Time added a new 
charm—a new strength to all these bonds ; for 
habit, like the ivy of our walls, coments and con- 
sulidates what it cannot destroy. The friendship 
of Gerhardi, the love of Tercsa, the blessings of 
those who lived beneath his roof—nothing was 
wanting to his happiness ; and the moment arrived 
when that happiness would be still more increased. 
Charney became a father! 

Oh ! then his heart overflowed with bliss. His 
tendcrness for his daughter seemed to redouble 
that which he bore to his wife. He was never 
tired of contemplating, of adoring them both. 
To leave them for a moment was a punishment ! 

In duc time Ludovico arrived to keep his pro- 
mise 3 he first wished to visit his former god- 
daughter—that of the prison. But, aias! in the 
midst of these transports of love, of that happiness 
which filled the habitation of La Colline, the 
source of all its joys, of all that happiness, /a 
povera Picciolu, was dead—dead for want of 
attention ! 


